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Anihot  of  ^  A  Sea  Queen,'  *  5%j  Lady  Maud,' '  -4  Ai»Ztfr'#  S/ceetAeartt* 
•  The  Wreck  of  the  Orotvenor,'  ^'c. 

*  In  sea  affairs  nothing  is  impoasible  and  nothing  improbable.'— Lobd  Nelsom. 

CaAMUR   X. 

IN    THE    OlBIlf. 

rfi  cabin  of  the  *  Silver  S^  *  never  looked  more  comfortable 
than  at  night  when  th&  lamplight  was  reflected  in  the  bulk- 
head polish  and  in  glass  and  white  metal.  Miss  Edwards  went  to 
see  how  Miss  Inglefield  was,  whilst  the  Colonel  entered  his  wife's 
berth,  and  the  others  and  myself  sat  down  at  one  of  the  tables. 
Now  that  I  had  a  good  view  of  Hornby,  he  seemed  to  me  to  have 
shnmk  somewhat  since  dinner.  Small  as  he  was  he  yet  looked 
smaller.  Hot  water  and  spirits  were  put  upon  the  table,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  and  his  little  friend  helped  themselves  with  a  certain 
eagerness,  the  meaning  of  which  was  plain  enough  in  the  disordered 
glances  they  cast  around  them  as  though,  like  people  suffering 
from  nervous  depression,  they  were  worried  by  the  creaking  and 
straining  of  bulkheads  and  timbers. 

Before  long  Miss  Edwards  rejoined  us^  then  Colonel  Inglefield 
came  out  of  his  berth,  and  Captain  Pipes  entering,  took  his  chair 
at  the  head  of  the  table  and  mixed  himself  a  tumbler  of  steaming 
grog. 

'  This  is  the  right  sort  of  picture  to  make,*  said  I,  pleased  with 
the  cheerful  luminous  interior^     *  Another  day  or  two  and  we  shall 
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wear,  let  us  hope,  the  true  aspect  of  a  jolly  pleasure-party  in  pur- 
suit of  health.' 

*  Very  gracefully  expressed,  Aubyn,'  said  Mr.  Edwards  with  an 
ashen  smile.    '  Margaret,  how's  Agnes  ?  ' 

'  Better,  papa.' 

*  Yes — much  better '  cried  the  Colonel :  '  took  a  peep  at  her  just 
now  and  think  she'll  be  all  right  by  the  morning.  My  wife's 
easier  too,  I'm  happy  to  say.  She  wants  to  get  to  sleep,  Edwards, 
and  so  you'll  excuse  me  if  I  suggest  that  we  should  keep  our  voices 
lowered,'  said  he  in  the  notes  of  a  boatswain  calling  all  hands  in  a 
gale  of  wind. 

Old  Pipes'  face  shining  like  a  rising  moon  through  the  vapour 
that  rose  from  his  glass,  here  took  an  expression  that  caused  me  to 
burst  into  a  laugh. 

*  What's  the  joke,  Mr.  Aubyn  ? '  exclaimed  little  Hornby,  whose 
nausea  rendered  him  sensitive. 

*  Nothing — nothing,'  I  replied.  *  Mere  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits  induced  by  the  sea-air.     Captain,  isn't  the  wind  failing?' 

*Yes,  sir,' he  answered.  *You  don't  want  to  look  at  those 
swinging  trays  to  feel  it.     I  never  reckoned  it  would  last.' 

*  So  much  for  your  gale.  Colonel,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Edwards. 

*  Pooh,  pooh !  I  was  joking,  man,'  cried  the  Colonel  •  '  Gale!  I 
don't  know  how  long  our  friend  the  skipper  there  has  been  to  sea, 
but  I  wouldn't  mind  laying  him  an  even  bet  that  I  have  seen  as 
much  bad  weather  as  he  has.  One  hurricane  I  was  in,  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  was  so  fearful  that  it  might  easily  have  been  spread 
over  five  years  and  made  every  day  a  storm.' 

*  Ay,'  observed  Pipes  gravely,  *  you  get  some  busters  and  no 
mistake  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  I  knew  a  shipmaster  that  was  out 
in  a  squall  there,  and  he  said  it  not  only  blew  his  whiskers  off  and 
carried  his  eyebrows  clean  away  from  his  forehead,  but  it  so 
knotted  his  hair  that  he  never  afterwards  could  make  a  parting  in 
it ;  whilst  it  slewed  the  bo'sun's  head  round  on  his  neck  in  such  a 
fashion  that  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  an  ordinary  seaman  was  told 
off  to  do  nothing  else  but  feed  him  and  put  the  whistle  into  his 
mouth  when  it  was  needful  for  him  to  blow.  Can't  say,  I'm  sure, 
if  that  shipmaster  was  jokiDg  or  not.' 

'  What  are  you  drinking,  Hornby  ? '  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  who 
seemed  to  find  nothing  very  funny  in  this  story. 

*  Brandy,'  said  the  little  fellow,  looking  sulky  and  sick. 
'  I'll  take  some.     Is  smoking  allowed  here,  Hornby  ?  * 

*  That's  for  the  ladies  to  say.' 

Miss  Edwards  said  that  she  had  no  objection ;  on  which  the 
Colonel  exclaimed  that  ho  could  answer  for  his  wife  and  daughter, 
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and  forthwith  produced  a  case  of  manilla  cheroots.  I  was  not  un* 
thankful  for  this  stroke  on  his  part.  As  a  confirmed  smoker,  I 
felt  it  would  be  a  poor  lookout  if  I  should  have  to  sneak  on  deck 
every  time  I  wanted  to  light  a  pipe  or  cigar. 

Remembering  what  befell  us  afterwards,  I  never  recall  the 
scene  of  the  cabin  that  night  without  something  betwixt  a  smile  and 
a  sigh.  The  lamps  which  swung  overhead  were  large  and  brilliant : 
they  streamed  fair  down  on  Pipes'  wide  face  and  gleamed  in  his 
thickly-greased  hair  as  though  it  were  formed  of  Britannia  metal ; 
on  Mr.  Edwards  large  and  pale,  toying  with  his  tumbler,  and  appa- 
rently self-engrossed ;  on  little  Hornby  grey,  restless  and  surly,  inces- 
santly sipping  at  his  glass,  and  running  his  eye  from  one  to  another's 
face  as  though  suspicious  of  our  thoughts,  pausing  when  he  came  to 
Miss  Edwards  to  take  a  long  sentimental  look  that  would  be  some- 
times disturbed  by  a  qualm  which  brought  his  hand  in  a  hurry  to 
his  waistcoat ;  on  the  Colonel's  hairy  face  with  tobacco  smoke 
breaking  out  through  his  thick  moustache  as  if  it  were  on  fire  ;  and 
on  the  beauty  of  JNIargaret  Edwards,  never  more  beautiful  than  in 
lamplight,  when  the  warmth  of  her  colour  was  softened  and  the 
black  of  her  eyes  took  a  more  melting  tinge  and  their  light  a 
sharper  sparkle,  and  when  her  thick  and  crowning  hair  looked  the 
richer  for  being  as  lustreless  as  the  shadow  of  a  night  moonless  and 
without  stars.  Overhead  the  black  spaces  of  the  skylights  gave 
back  the  interior  picture  dark  and  distinct  with  a  few  yellow  orbs 
floating  like  golden  seed  blown  upon  the  air  to  and  fro  amid  the 
reflection.  The  heel  of  the  ship  was  appreciably  diminishing ;  yet 
there  was  still  wind  enough  abroad  to  keep  the  blackness  outside 
humming,  and  the  rolling  of  the  ship  was  accentuated  by  the 
sound  of  falling  water,  as  the  surges  losing  their  strength  leapt  and 
dropt  futilely  against  the  glass-like  sides  of  the  vessel. 

*  I  feel,'  said  Mr.  Edwards,  filling  another  glass,  *  as  if  I  ought 
to  go  to  bed.  But  I  perfectly  dread  being  smothered-up  in  my 
berth.' 

^  A  little  patience,  sir,'  remarked  Pipes.  *  It's  nothing  but 
movement  that'll  dislodge  the  gout.  Mark  my  words,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards :  a  good  gale  of  wind,  sir — something  in  the  Colonel's  line 
— and  your  gout'll  fly  overboard,  dead  and  buried  there.' 

*  There's  only  one  cure  for  rheumatism,'  exclaimed  the  Colonel 
in  his  loud  cock-sure  manner. 

*  Indeed  1 '  said  I,  *  and  what  may  that  be  ? ' 

*  Whisky  and  sulphur,'  he  shouted.  '  Finest  thing  in  the  world, 
sir.     Would  drive  the  disease  out  of  a  man  of  ninety.' 

^Papa  has  tried  sulphur,'  said  Miss  Edwards.     ^  It^did  him  no 
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*  Finest  thing  in  the  world,  I  say,  Miss  Edwards,'  continued  the 
Colonel.  'The  only  real  remedy  in  existence  I  suppose  you 
know  what  rheumatism  is  ?  '  swigging  ofif  half  a  tumbler  of  grog 
and  wiping  down  his  moustache  with  his  handkerchief  like  a  fellow 
cleaning  a  horse. 

*  I  have  heard,  but  I  really  forget.' 

Edwards  listened  with  interest.     Hornby  mixed  himself  a  fresh 
tumbler  of  brandy  with  an  abstracted  air  and  a  woe-begone  face. 
'  Well,  it's  an  insect,'  said  the  Colonel. 

*  A  what,  sir  ? '  shouted  Pipes. 

*  An  insect,'  exclaimed  the  Colonel. 

*  Grod  bless  me  I '  cried  Pipes. 

*  There's  no  doubt  of  it,'  continued  the  Colonel.  *  A  native 
doctor  told  me  he  had  seen  the  pcurasite.  It  lodges  in  the  tissues 
and  produces  inflammation.  I'd  rather  not  argue  the  question, 
because,  you  see,  I'm  quite  certain  I'm  right ; '  and  he  called  to 
the  steward  for  a  light  for  his  cigar. 

*  I  can't  say  I  evfer  heard  that  before,'  said  Mr.  Edwards. 

*  Nor  I,'  mumbled  little  Hornby.  '  What  sort  of  insect?  cater- 
pillar with  twelve  legs  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?'  and  here  me- 
thought  he  smiled  rather  foolishly  at  Miss  Edwards. 

'If  the  rheumatics  is  an  insect,'  remarked  Pipes,  possibly 
emboldened  by  the  incredulity  of  the  owner  of  the  *  Silver  Sea,' 
'  how  does  he  get  inside  a  man's  arm  ? ' 

*  That's  a  medical  question,'  answered  the  Colonel :  *  but  being 
an  insect,  the  one  thing  to  kill  it  is  sulphur,  don't  you  see  ?  I'll  give 
you  a  case,  Edwards :  a  friend  of  mine.  General  Gunner,  was  so  bad 
with  rheumatism  that  he  couldn't  bend  his  right  arm,  couldn't 
pick  up  anything  with  his  left  hand,  could  only  walk  by  sweeping 
his  right  leg  along,  which  produced  endless  street-rows  as,  by 
George  I|people  whom  he  kicked  by  accident  would  come  up  and 
threaten«him  with  the  police ;  it  seized  the  optic  nerve,  sir,  and 
blinded](oneJeye  yit  tightened  all  the  muscles  about  his  jaws  and 
for  days  he'd  go  about  gaping ;  he  couldn't  wear  a  boot,  couldn't 
draw^on  a  glove,"and,  by  jingo  1  he  was  fit  for  very  little  more  than 
a  bath^chair.  I  recommended  sulphur.  He  sneered.  I  said, "  Try 
it  Ktidithen  sneer."  He  did  try  it :  one  by  one  the  insects  which 
caused  his  agony  expired,  within  three  months  he  was  well  enough 
to  take  exercise  on  horseback ;  and  hang  me,  Hornby,  if  within 
eight  months  of  beginning  sulphur,  hang  me  I  say,  if  he  hadn't 
proposed  marriage  to  a  widow  I ' 

'Poor  woman  1'  said  Hornby  imbecilely.  I  noticed  that  he 
sipped^more  frequently  than  the  empty  condition  of  his  stomach 
should  have  warranted.  ^  ^^  ^  GooqIc 

If  swallowing  enough  sulphur  to  furnish  lorth  a  ma^n-factorj 
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should  cure  rheumatism,  I  ought  to  be  well  by  this  time;  eh, 
Margaret  ?  *  exclaimed  Mr.  Edwards.  '  However,  there  may  be 
diflferent  forms  of  the  malady,  Colonel ;  and  when  it  is  caused  by 
insects,  sulphur,  no  doubt,  is  a  cure.' 

*  Don't  believe  it,'  grumbled  little  Hornby.  '  Insects  all  nonsense. 
Tell  you  what  it  is.  Colonel :  'native  doctor  madead d  fool  of  you.' 

The  Colonel  pulled  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  looked  with 
amazement  at  the  little  man,  whose  watery  eyes  and  inflamed 
countenance  wore  a  most  defiant  and  aggressive  expression.  Pipes 
seemed  scared,  Miss  Edwards  unconcerned,  and  her  father  as  if  he 
could  enjoy  the  scene  more  were  the  ship  to  stop  rolling. 

*  Bather  curious  remark  to  make,  Hornby,'  cried  the  Colonel. 
'  Won't  re]>eat  it,  you  know,  in  th  e  presence  of  a  lady !  but,  by  George  I 
Fm  not  at  all  sure  it  don't  look  as  if  an  apology  must  follow  it.' 

*  Apology ! '  exclaimed  Hornby,  with  a  rather  drunken  flourish 
of  his  hand.  '  Pooh,  pooh  I  apologise  because  a  native  doctor  talked 
rubbish  to  you  about  insects  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you 
know  ?  If  I  owe  anybody  an  apology,  it's  Miss  Edwarsh.  Miss 
Edwarsh,  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,  for  ushing  strong  'spreesion. 
Insects,  you  know — great  nonsense.'  He  gave  her  an  inebriated 
bow,  and  emptying  his  tumbler,  mutely  pointed  to  the  decanter  of 
brandy,  which  Pipes  at  once  passed  down  to  him. 

The  Colonel,  who  had  been  steadfastly  watching  the  little  man, 
now  saw  how  it  was,  and  with  good  sense  took  no  further  notice 
and  went  on  smoking  his  cigar.  We  all  understood  that  Hornby 
was  the  victim  of  circumstances,  that  he  drank  to  relieve  his 
nausea,  and  that  probably  less  than  his  usual  dose  had  affected 
his  head  through  his  having  fasted  since  lunch.  But  he  had  taken 
more  than  enough  already;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  seeing  himiibout  to 
mix  himself  another  strong  draught,  exclaimed,  ^Hornby,  we're 
neither  of  us  right  yet.  The  creaking  and  movement  down  here 
keep  me  very  uneasy.  Shall  we  go  to  bed,  my  friend  ?  we  may 
wake  up  perfect  sea-dogs  in  the  morning.' 

*  Don't  shtay  up  for  me,  Edwarsh,' answered  Hornby,  addressing 
the  bulkhead  to  the  right  of  the  old  fellow.  <  You  look  shleepy. 
I  feel  better.  Nothing  like  brandy  for  shickness.  Miss  Edwarsh, 
you're  not  drinking.  Lemme  mix  you  a  glash  grog  ? '  and  he  made 
with  a  wandering  hand  for  the  decanter. 

But  half  a  glass  of  claret  and  a  sweet  biscuit  had  sufiGced  her ; 
she  declined  his  politeness  with  a  well-bred  smile  that  must  have 
satisfied  the  little  fellow,  if  he  was  not  too  drunk  to  appreciate  her 
manner,  that  she  saw  nothing  at  all  unusual  in  his  behaviour. 
She  then  rose,  kissed  her  father,  wished  us  good-night,  and  withdrew 
to  bey  cftbin,    Hornby  seeing  us  rise^  got  up  too.    Fortupately 
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the  cliairs  were  fixtures,  and  his  own  that  he  hung  on  to  prevented 
him  from  falling  down ;  but  like  the  others  it  revolved,  and  I 
heard  something  very  closely  resembling  a  laugh  come  from  the 
direction  of  Miss  Edwards,  as  slie  stood  a  moment  at  her  cabin  door 
looking  our  way,  when  a  roll  of  the  ship  caused  the  little  fellow  to 
swing  round  his  chair  as  if  he  were  a*  small  boy  amusing  himself 
in  that  way. 

'  Where  are  you  going,  Pipshe  ? '  said  he  to  the  skipper  who 
was  moving  off. 

*  On  deck  to  have  a  look  round.' 

*  Quite  right,'  said  he,  speaking  with  drunken  gravity.  '  Keep 
on  looking  round,  Pipshe ;  keep  us  out  of  danger.  Don't  want 
any  collisions  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know.  Misser 
Aubyn,  your  good  health ;  glad  to  shee  you  on  board  my  ship. 
Nishe  vessel — pash  the  water,  pleash ;  didn't  know  this  wash  neat ; ' 
he  exclaimed,  after  putting  his  lips  to  the  brandy  he  had  forgotten 
to  dilute. 

*  I  say,  steward,'  shouted  the  Colonel ;  '  what  time  do  you  put 
out  the  lights,  hey  ? ' 

*Not  till  everybody's  retired,  sir,'  answered  the  man. 

*  Oh,  but  hang  it  all,'  cried  the  Colonel ;  '  that's  not  proper 
ship-routine,  is  it,  Edwards  ?  Ought  not  the  lights  to  be  put  out  at 
a  fixed  hour  and  one  of  the  vessel's  officers  go  round  and  see  all 
safe,  hey  ?  Why,  by  George !  if  that's  not  done,  who's  to  tell  me  the 
ship  may  not  be  set  on  fire  ?  ' 

^  Never  mind,'  stuttered  Hornby  stroking  the  air ;  *  I'm  mashter 
here,  I  and  Edwarsh.  No  fear  of  fire.  You're  too  nervoush. 
Colonel.' 

*  It  would  be  rather  inhospitable  to  enforce  the  ordinary  ship's 
discipline  in  a  pleasure-trip  of  this  kind,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Edwards. 
*The  steward  will  see  to  the  cabin  lamps  and,'  added  he  signifi- 
cantly, *  to  any  other  lights  which  may  need  attention.' 

*  It'll  be  all  right,  sir,'  said  the  steward. 

The  Colonel  looked  gloomily  at  the  man,  but  made  no  remark. 

'  Hornby,'  continued  Mr.  Edwards,  '  I'm  off.  Let  me  persuade 
you  to  go  to  bed.     You  want  rest.' 

But  the  little  fellow  had  arrived  at  that  degree  of  intoxication 
when  every  suggestion  affected  him  as  an  insult.  *  I'm  all  right, 
I  tell  you,'  he  exclaimed  warmly,  looking  at  Mr,  Edwards  with 
wandering  eyes.  *  I'm  not  shleepy.  I'm  going  to  shmoke  a  cigar. 
What  do  you  want  to  go  to  bed  for  ?  It  ishn't  late.  Edwarsh, 
remember  fine  ole  shong — Besh  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  your  daysh, 
shteal  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  my  dear.' 

His  maudlin  was  not  pleasant,  yet,  in  so  small  a  man  it  was 
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extremely  ridiculous.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  help  laughing 
at  his  face,  as  he  recited  the  above  rhymes,  keeping  time  by 
nodding  his  head  at  Edwards  over  his  tumbler ;  whereupon  he 
laughed  uproariously  too.  You  naturally  saw  that  he  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  indulge  in  this  way ;  that  it  had  been  forced 
upon  him  by  nausea,  and  the  anxiety  to  bear  up  and  comport  him- 
self like  a  seafarer  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Edwards ;  and  I  say 
that  though  I  laughed  at  him,  I  was  sorry  too,  and  heartily  wished, 
for  the  sake  of  his  dignity,  that  he  would  go  to  bed. 

Mr.  Edwards,  probably  hoping  that  if  he  withdrew  Hornby 
would  follow  him,  struggled  up  out  of  his  chair  amid  several  groans 
which  made  me  fear  he  was  going  to  be  ill  again,  and  bidding  us 
all  good-night,  retired  to  his  cabin  leaning  on  the  steward's  shoulder. 
Meanwhile,  inch  by  inch,  the  swinging  trays  were  recovering  their 
perpendicular,  the  humming  sound  without  was  sobering,  and 
there  was  an  increasing  feeling  of  helplessness  in  the  rolUng  of  the 
ship  that  denoted  the  failure  of  the  steadying  and  driving  power 
of  the  breeze.  I  was  not  yet  sleepy ;  and  that  being  so,  I  had  no 
mind  to  immure  myself  in  my  berth  and  lie  awake  for  three  or 
four  hours  perhaps.  I  therefore  refilled  my  pipe  whilst  the  Colonel 
gazed  with  a  troubled  face  at  Hornby,  who  sat  with  a  sort  of  squint 
in  his  damp  eyes  smiling  foolishly  at  one  of  the  lamps,  having 
apparently  forgotten  to  light  the  cigar  he  had  promised  himself. 

For  the  sake  of  saying  something,  I  asked  the  Colonel  how  long 
it  was  since  he  had  left  India  ? 

*  When  I  left  the  service,'  he  shouted ;  '  eight  years  ago.' 

^  I  meet  a  great  number  of  retired  Indian  officers  in  society  and 
elsewhere,*  said  I :  *  men  who  have  given  up,  or  been  given  up  by, 
the  army.  To  judge  from  them  the  profession  of  arms  seems  a 
poor  look-out.  Many  of  them  are  necessitous,  and  it  does  not 
speak  highly  for  your  old  calling.  Colonel,  that  one  shall  seldom 
encounter  a  retired  military  man  who  is  not  hunting  about  for 
something  to  do— for  occupation's  sake  no  doubt,  and  also  perhaps 
for  income.' 

*  You're  right,'  cried  the  Colonel.  *  Soldiering  i%  a  poor  look- 
out. Here  am  I,  sir,  with  eight-and-twenty  years  of  service, 
reduced  at  the  age  of  sixty  to  this — that  if  my  wife  was  without 
means  we  should  not  be  able  to  pay  more  than  thirty  pounds  a  year 
rent  for  a  house.' 

*  Misherable  calling,'  muttered  Hornby.  *  Nothing  like  com- 
mersh.' 

'My contention,'  continued  the  Colonel,  talking  with  excitement, 
'is  that  the  Government  have  no  right  to  starve  men  like  me — 
men  who  have  attained  to  rank  in  their  calling  l>|.t|gPtJ^CM5^^^ 
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by  giving  half-pay  to  chits  of  lieutenants,  who  are  shoved  into  the 
army  by  their  ftiends  because  it's  genteel,  find  they  don't  like  it, 
betake  themselves  to  beer  and  brandy,  and  retire  in  the  name  of 
ill-health  because  they  won't  keep  sober.  England's  full  of  these 
mushrooms,  Mr.  Aubyn,  and  of  twopenny  naval  creatures,  sir,  who 
draw  pay  enough  in  the  aggregate  to  render  old  stagers  like  me 
comparatively  opulent  were  their  money  withheld  and  added  to 
what  we  receive.' 

*  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  military  or  naval  usage,'  said 
I  mildly,  in  mitigation  of  his  heat. 

*  I  know  shomething  about  it,'  remarked  Hornby,  holding  on 
to  the  table  whilst  he  leaned  towards  us.  *  What  I  shay  is,  what 
right's  anyone  got  to  draw  pay  when  he  does  nothing  for  it? 
When  a  man's  sherving,  all  right ;  when  he  gives  up,  shtop  his 
wages.  That'sh  my  argument.  It  comshe  out  of  my  pocket. 
Why  should  I  pay  taxes  and  all  that  short  of  thing  donyer  know 
to  sh'port  a  man  because  the  army  don'  wan*  him  ? ' 

*  It  should  gratify  military  men.  Colonel,'  said  I,  thinking  it 
best  to  appear  not  to  hear  Hornby,  *  to  observe  the  high  esteem 
in  which  civilians  hold  army  titles.  Nearly  every  other  man 
I  meet  is  Colonel  or  Major  or  Captain  nowadays.  The  Yankees 
set  us  this  fashion,  I  imagine.  In  America  they  have  generals  of 
hotels  and  colonels  of  dry  goods  stores.  If  a  man  gets  money  in 
this  country  and  cannot  obtain  a  knighthood,  or  anything  dis- 
tinctive in  that  way,  he  becomes  a  volunteer  dignitary.  I  can 
assure  you  I  once  knew  a  Major  Shamrock,  and  always  supposed, 
from  his  military  talk  and  martial  appearance,  that  he  was  in  the 
regular  service  and  had  seen  some  fighting.  Yet  he  turned 
out  to  be  secretary  to  a  gas  company  and  a  militiaman,  and  wheii 
I  asked  him  what  a  staff  officer  was,  he  answered  that  it  depended 
upon  circumstances.' 

The  Colonel's  face  was  full  of  scorn  for  Mark  Lane  captains 
and  gas  company  majors,  and  he  was  going  to  speak  when  a  ciy 
of  *  Charley,  Charley  1 '  from  his  cabin  stopped  him,  and  in  an 
instant  he  jumped  up  and  vanished.  Upon  my  word  I  believe, 
after  all,  that  military  men  make  the  best  husbands.  I  have 
known  scarred  and  hairy  officers  to  hold  their  babies,  tramp  off 
for  medicines,  fetch  and  carry,  act  as  housemaids  and  monthly 
nurses,  look  after  the  children,  and  do  a  score  of  things  which 
a  civilian  would  scornfully  decline. 

*  Very  troubleshome  pershon,  Misshus  Inglefield,'  eaid  Hornby, 
trying  to  balance  his  head,  which  drooped  first  on  one  shoulder 
then  on  the  other  like  that  of  a  broken  doll.  *  Always  calling  out. 
Shouldn't  like  to  be  her  hu&bband/  D^tized  by  Google 
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He  T^as  not  in  a  condition  to  talk,  and  as  I  wanted  some  air 
and  a  few  turns  before  going  to  bed,  I  got  up,  directing  a  sig- 
nificant look  at  the  little  chap  for  the  edification  of  the  steward, 
who  flitted  about  the  mizenmast  yawning  and  waiting  for  us  to 
turn  in. 

*  Where  are  y'r  going,  Aubyn  ? '  asked  Hornby. 

*  On  deck,'  said  I. 

*  I'll  go  too,'  he  exclaimed,  and  rose  from  his  chair,  holding  on 
to  it,  whilst  in  the  most  stupid  imaginable  manner  he  glanced 
about  for  his  hat.  It  was  not  for  me  to  deny  the  little  gentleman 
the  use  of  his  own  ship,  nor  could  I  be  sure  that  my  advising  him 
to  go  to  bed  would  not  lead  to  unpleasantness.  Much  to  my 
relief,  however,  he  let  go  his  chair  to  fetch  his  hat  and  fell  down, 
and  lay  without  attempting  to  rise.  The  steward  and  I  picked 
him  up,  but  found  that  his  legs  twisted  about  under  him  as  though 
formed  of  whalebone ;  so  we  carried  him  very  easily  to  his  cabin, 
he  meanwhile  endeavouring  to  make  me  understand  that  Margaret 
Edwards  was  the  finest  woman  in  the  world ;  and  then,  placing  him 
in  his  bunk,  I  left  him  to  the  care  of  the  steward,  who  said  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  enough  for  the  present  if  he  removed  the 
little  man's  shirt-collar  and  pulled  oflF  his  boots. 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  discompose  me,  to  cause  me 
to  conclude  that  scenes  of  this  kind  were  likely  to  be  repeated. 
Indeed,  anyone  looking  at  Hornby  would  have  known  him  for 
a  temperate  man  by  the  dry,  brisk  aspect  of  his  face,  his  clear  eye, 
and  bird-like  activity.  The  remedy  of  brandy  was  undignified,  no 
doubt;  yet  it  had  certainly  stayed  further  sickness  in  him,  and 
now  in  all  probability  he  would  sleep  through  the  night  and  wake 
up,  with  a  headache  very  likely,  but  free  from  nausea.  I  told  the 
steward  to  dim  the  cabin  lamps  and  not  stop  up  for  me,  and  went 
on  deck  to  take  a  look  round  and  court  from  the  air  the  drowsiness 
I  felt  I  should  need  before  going  to  bed. 


Chapter  XI. 
Hornby's    blunder. 

The  wind  had  fallen  into  a  soft  sailing  breeze ;  its  edge  of  cold 
had  vanished  with  its  strength,  and  the  temperature  was  delightful. 
The  cloudless  indigo  was  thick  with  stars ;  you  saw  the  dust  of 
them  silvering  the  heights  beyond  the  planets  and  the  brighter 
orbs  till  the  sense  of  dusk -laden  space,  the  immeasurable  remote- 
ness of  the  mighty  shadowed  hollow,  grew  overwhelming,  and  for 
very  relief  the  eye  turned  to  what  was  near  and  familiar.    The 
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light  canvas  that  had  been  taken  in  was  again  set,  and  the  *  Silver 
Sea,'  under  a  cloud  of  glimmering  white,  was  quietly  sailing  upon 
the  dark  ocean,  taking  the  swell  with  a  motion  that  was  like  a 
respiration  of  her,  whilst  every  swing  in  of  the  canvas  shed  a 
pattering  of  dewdrops  down  upon  the  decks. 

It  was  a  night  to  make  a  man  in  love  with   solitude.     The 
silence  was  broken  by  occasional  creaking  or  grating  sounds,  by  the 
jerk  of  the  wheel  chains,  by  now  and  again  a  harsher  gurgling  of 
water  about  the  rudder-post,  or  a  splashing  fall  forward  when  the 
leap  of  a  little  surge  struck  the  bend  of  the  bow  as  the  cutwater 
sank  into  the  swell  and  was  sent  sharply  recoiling.     There  were 
twenty  things  to  look  at :  the  dance  of  a  greenish  star  over  the 
main  royal  mast-head ;  the  glimmer  of  steel-white  orbs  among  the 
rigging  and  between  the  sails ;  a  sulky  flash  of  foam  to  leeward 
when  the  back  of  a  black  swell  rolled  on  and  left  its  froth  stream- 
ing down  into  the  hollow  ;  the  swift  swaying  and  fanning  of  dim 
spaces  in  the  air  till  the  faint  glittering  seemed  to  be  sweeping 
around  the  ship ;  the  motionless  figure  at  the  wheel  with  the  stars 
sliding  up  and  down  past  him ;  and  then  the  misty  arching  of  the 
foot  of  the  mainsail  and  of  other  canvas  as  high  up  as  the  eye  could 
follow,  that  gave  a  sort  of  yearning  look  to  the  phantasmal  vessel, 
as  if  her  pale  and  lonely  heart  were  swelling  out  to  some  object  on 
the  deep  to  leeward  of  her  course ;  and  a  moving  shape  or  two  on 
the  forecastle  head,  with  a  red  point  here  and  there  in  the  shadow 
about  the  galley,  marking  the  whereabouts  of  a  man  sucking  at  a 
pipe  of  tobacco. 

I  stood  for  some  moments  in  the  companion  taking  all  this  io, 
wondering  that  darkness  and  starlight  should  give  the  unreality 
I  found  to  such  a  prosaic  thing,  for  instance,  as  the  mizzen-mast 
there,  with  its  dim  top  and  faint  tracery  of  rigging,  and  the  top- 
gallant-mast melting  into  vagueness  ere  it  could  carry  the  eye  to 
the  tiny  royal  that  was  rendered  visible  only  by  the  stars  it  blotted 
out  as  it  was  swayed  up  there  like  an  imballasted  kite ;  and  peer- 
ing along  the  deck  to  make  out  which  of  the  two  figures  standing 
near  the  foremost  quarter-boat  was  Moses  Pipes,  when  my  glance 
going  beyond  them  fell  upon  a  great  pallid  shadow  upon  the  sea 
about  half  a  mile  away  from  us,  with  a  faint  green  light  of  a  pal- 
pitating wan  lustre,  like  a  cat's  eye  viewed  in  darkness,  shining 
upon  her  bow.  There  stood  a  telescope  on  brackets  under  the  com- 
panion, and  directing  it  at  the  object,  I  made  it  out  to  be  a  long, 
four-masted  sailing  ship,  very  deep  in  the  water,  with  chequered 
sides,  probably  three  times  our  size,  and  resembling  an  island  out 
there  snow-clad  from  peak  to  base. 

*  Is  that  you,  Captain  Pipes  ? '  said  I.   igitized  by  Google 
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*  Ay,  sir,'  he  responded.  ^  Fine  night,  Mr.  Aubyn.  I  suppose 
now  the  Colonel  wouldn't  laugh  at  me  for  calling  thia  a  draught  of 
air?' 

'  That's  a  lumping  big  craft  out  yonder,'  said  I. 

*  The  biggest  sailing  ship  I  have  ever  seen,'  observed  Pipes' 
companion,  who  proved  to  be  the  chief  mate,  turning  to  peer  at 
her  again.     *  She's  going  past  us  like  a  roll  of  smoke,  too.' 

*  Yes,  but  look  at  the  canvas  she  carries,'  growled  Pipes.  '  'Tis 
enough  to  choke  off  every  breathing  from  us.  Give  me  a  topgallant 
breeze,  Mr.  Aubyn,  the  wind  two  points  fre^,  and  I'd  warrant  the 
*'  Silver  Sea  "  to  tow  that  ship  there.' 

She  was  making  a  more  westerly  course  than  we,  going  along 
with  the  weather  clew  of  her  mainsail  hauled  up,  but  apparently 
with  every  stitch  of  plain  canvas  belonging  to  her  spread ;  and  it 
looked  as  if  she  meant  to  cross  our  bows.  As  she  was  sailing  two 
feet  to  our  one,  there  was  no  great  risk  in  her  doing  that,  t^hough  I 
do  not  suppose  Pipes  much  relished  the  manoeuvre  as  there  was 
something  not  a  little  disdainful  in  it.  For  my  part,  all  that  I 
took  notice  of  was  the  beautiful  mysterious  sea-vision  she  made. 
Having  four  masts  with  double  topsails  and  double  top-gallant -sails 
on  each  and  royal  staysails  and  skysails,  the  curved  stretches  of 
canvas  which  she  inclined  towards  us  seemed  to  fill  half  the  lee- 
ward sky.  You  saw  her  steam-coloured  wake  breaking  out  from 
under  the  pitchy  blackness  of  her  counter  and  sluicing  off  upon  the 
throbbing  darkness  astern.  She  was  steady  as  a  rock  ;  I  watched 
the  stars  stream  along  her  yards  and  past  her  straight,  like  jewels 
on  a  thread.  I  strained  my  ear  for  any  sound,  but  though  she 
closed  us  as  she  drew  ahead,  all  was  as  silent  her  way  as  if  she  had 
been  the  Phantom  Ship  manned  by  spectres. 

The  vastness  and  the  sublimity  of  the  ocean  at  night  are  never 
more  solemn  and  stirring  than  when  you  measure  the  mighty 
darkling  surface  by  the  standard  of  such  a  ship  as  I  was  watching. 
You  can  realise  her  size,  the  immense  length  of  deck  she  would 
offer  to  your  gaze  were  you  to  take  your  stand  on  her  taffrail  and 
look  forward,  the  height  her  masts  reach  up  to ;  and  now  mark 
what  a  toy  she  is  yonder,  how  the  infinity  of  the  weltering  dusky 
leagues  she  is  sailing  in  the  midst  of  overwhelm  her,  till  presently, 
though  well  this  side  the  junction  of  sky  and  water,  she  is  the 
merest  film,  the  shadow  of  a  shadow,  eluding  your  intent  stare  and 
symbolising  life — the  inmateriality  of  our  proudest  creations, 
the  littleness  of  our  greatest  things,  the  decay  and  effacement 
wrought  by  darkness  (which  you  may  liken  to  death)  brooding  over 
the  glooming  ocean  (which  you  may  compare  to  eternity)— -as 
nothing  else  in  nature  can.     One  wanted  some  kindred  soul  to 
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exchange  fancies  with  over  such  a  picture  as  that  ship  was  there, 
drawing  ahead  and  dying  out  in  the  airy  flow  of  darkness  till  the 
pallor  of  her  sails  was  merged  into  the  starlight,  and  she  was  gone 
to  the  eye ;  and  I  could  have  wished  for  the  companionship  of  Miss 
Edwards  instead  of  that  of  Pipes  and  his  professional-minded 
mate. 

'  Well,'  says  the  skipper,  *  praise  the  Lord,  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  four  masts.  Three  I  hope  will  serve  my  turn  in  this  blessed 
world.  And  yet  they  say  that  those  four-masted  concems  are 
handier  than  vessels  of  this  pattern,  though  any  man  as  can  con- 
vince me  of  that  shall  force  me  to  swallow  my  boots.' 

*  They're  readier  in  stays,  I  believe,'  exclaimed  the  mate. 

^  Yes,  and  I  dare  say  a  fifth  mast  would  make  them  readier  yet, 
and  a  sixth  mast  so  smart  that  they'd  need  no  handling,'  said 
Pipes  with  much  contempt  in  his  voice.  *  Tell  ye  what  it  is,  Mr. 
Aubyn :  the  age  is  getting  a  sight  too  knowing  in  ship-building*. 
The  learning  and  notions  of  our  ancestors  are  despised ;  we're  con- 
structing marine  objects  which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  caused 
their  inventors  to  be  locked  up  in  lunatic  asylums — vessels  which 
in  my  young  day  you'd  have  no  more  got  an  able  seaman  to  ship 
aboard  of  than  you'd  have  induced  him  to  sign  articles  for  the 
engine-room.  What's  the  consequence  ?  Millions  of  pounds'  worth 
of  property  are  every  year  being  sent  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
ocean's  full  of  the  bodies  of  seafaring  persons  washing  about.  This 
is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  forgetting  of  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  length  is  ten  times  the  beam  now,  you  know,  sir ; 
cement's  taken  the  place  of  hearty  honest  oakum ;  iron — brittle  as 
glass — of  good  salted  timber;  and  everything  that  lifts  and  histes 
and  pumps  and  revolves  is  some  duffing  landsman's  patent^  so 
confoundedly  clever  that  if  a  pin  breaks,  or  a  screw  drops  out,  or  a 
pipe  gets  chokedy  sailormen  are  left  at  the  marcy  of  Davy  Jones.' 

He  expectorated  with  great  violence  in  token  of  the  emotion 
of  disgust  that  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and  then  with  a  noisy 
snuffle  took  a  look  round  the  sea. 

*  You're  a  regular  old  Conservative,  I  see.  Captain  Pipes,* 
said  I. 

*  To  the  backbone,  sir,'  he  answered :  *  from  the  loftiest  hair 
atop  of  my  head  down  to  the  largest  nail-top  on  the  heel  of  my 
boot.  I  believe  in  the  Queen  and  the  British  Constitootion,  Mr. 
Aubyn;  I  believe  in  live  oak  and  good  workmanship,  in  beam 
enough  to  give  a  ship  something  to  lean  upon,  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  passed  and 
old  as  they  now  be.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  principles,  sir. 
If  you're  a  Radical,  I'm  quite  willing  to  respeqt  your  opinions,  but 
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a  Tory  1  am  and  a  Tory  I  mean  to  die.  as  my  father  did  afore  me, 
and  as  his  father  did  afore  livm! 

'Well,  Captain,'  said  I,  *in  my  opinion  politics  are  like 
religion — a  subject  never  to  be  broached  in  polite  society.  What's 
the  weather  going  to  be,  do  you  reckon  ? ' 

*  Nothing  to  hinder  it  keeping  fine,  sir.  Has  Mr.  Hornby 
turned  in,  d'ye  know  ? ' 

*  I  left  him  in  his  cabin  in  the  oare  of  the  steward,'  I  replied. 
'  He  should  be  turned  in  and  snoring  by  this  time.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Bird,'  said  he,  addressing  the  mate,  *  I  think  I'll  go 
and  lay  down  for  a  couple  of  hours ; '  and  after  giving  him  some 
directions,  he  took  another  look  round,  cast  his  eyes  aloft,  bade  me 
good-night,  walked  to  the  binnacle  and  peered  into  it,  and  then 
slowly  went  below. 

I  exchanged  a  few  sentences  with  the  mate,  and  presently  left 
him  to  take  a  turn  round  the  ship  for  the  love  of  the  seclusion  her 
dark  and  quiet  decks  offered.     I  found  a  kind  of  melancholy 
pleasure  in  renewing  my  old  seafaring  memories,  brief  as  they  had 
been.    There  was  a  peculiar  fascination  to  me  in  the  gentle  lone- 
some plaining  of  the  wind,  that  was  now. a  quiet  breeze,  in  the 
rigging,  in  the  soft  sound  of  frothing  water,  and  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  dark  ungleaming  ocean  embracing  our  spectral  ship  that  was 
quietly  sailing  in  the  middle  of  the  visionary  circle.     Intellectual 
happiness  so  great  as  that  which  I  could  find  in  a  half-hour's  con- 
templation of  the  glooming  scene  around  me  I  was  never  likely  to 
obtain  ashore.     Nor,  indeed,  could  any  vessel  but  a  sailing  ship 
have  inspired  it.    For  in  a  steamer,  the  perpetual  champing  of  the 
engines  and  the  ceaseless  rushing  of  the  impelled  hull  are  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  active  and  warring  life ;  the  ruddy  bulls-eyes 
which  cause  one  to  think  of  the  vessel  as  full  of  fire,  the  scarlet 
glare  breaking  out  ever  and  anon  in  the  depths  of  the  engine-room 
like  a  glean  of  sunset,  and  the  numerous  harsh  sounds  of  labouring 
steam  and  of  toiling  men  below,  render  the  sense  of  isolation  and 
solitude  difficult  if  not  impossible.     But,  on  such  a  night  as  this. I 
am  describing,  in  a  sailing  ship,  urged  by  a  gentle  air  over  the 
black  swell  that  makes  a  rocking  cradle  of  the  deep,  when  there  is 
1^0  life  visible  save  the  figure  of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  the  officer 
of  the  watch  leaning  against  the  rail,  the  look-out  man  on  the 
forecastle ;  and  no  sound  save  the  tender  stirring  of  canvas  like  the 
silken  brushing  of  pinions,  and  the  delicate  seething  of  foam  lightly 
turned  and  expiring  quickly ;  the  soul,  if  it  will,  may  truly  feel 
alone.    The  meteor  that  flashes  and  fades  lifts  the  sky  and  the 
stars  away  from  you  and  makes  the  remoteness  of  the  firmament 
greater  still ;  the  deep  is  a  vague  presence  and  the  mind  loses  per- 
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ception  of  it  as  a  portion  of  this  terrestrial  globe  in  the  immensity 
of  the  wondrous  shadow ;  the  voices  of  the  wind  whispering  among 
the  shrouds,  and  the  mystery  with  which  darkness  dowers    t.Iie 
familiar  fabric,  abstract  all  reality  from  the  ship  and  leave  her  a.ri 
idealism  to  your  musing  humour ;  and  hence  follows  in  you,  oh 
lonely  watcher,  a  feeling  of  isolation  so  supreme  that  were  you 
verily  the  last  man  left  by  Almighty  God  upon  this  earth  your 
solitude — deeply  pleasurable,  since  it  is  not  desertion  nor  enforced 
loneliness — could  not  be  more  thrilling  as  you  stand  amid  the 
shadows  and  the  mutterings  and  hearken  to  the  faint  creaming 
sounds  of  the  ocean  night,  and  look  forth  into  the  distance  that 
would  be  a  void  as  profound  as  that  which  reigned  before  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  created,  but  for  the  stars  and  the 
few  dim  streaks  of  foam  here  and  there  rising  and  sinking  under 
them. 

It  renewed  old  times  in  me  to  go  forward  under  the  arching 
foot   of  the   foresail,  past  the   black  windlass  end  to   the   fore- 
castle.    It  was  as  if  the  road  to  my  proper  lodging  lay  through  the 
scuttle  there,  the  square  of  which  was  tinged  with  a  faint  yellow 
from  the  lamp  that  swung  below.     There  were  two  of  the  watch 
on  the  look-out,  mirky,  well-swathed   figures  stepping  lightly ; 
they  took  no  notice  of  me.     I  had  also  observed  here  and  there  as 
I  went  along  a  figure  reclining  or  squatting  in  the  lee  of  anything, 
nodding  drowsily  but  ready  of  course  to  jump  to  the  first  shout. 
I  went  into  the  eyes  of  the  ship  and  stood  there,  lost  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  dim  scene.     The  picture  was  reversed  now  :  the  great 
glimmering  fabric  was  floating  towards  me  ;  the  long  pale  decks 
looked  for  ever  to  be  shaping  themselves  out  of  the  sternwards 
gloom  into  the  symmetry  of  the  hull,  and  the  perception  of  this 
fantastic  process  of  creation  was  helped  almost  startingly  when- 
ever the  bows  of  the  ship  sank  into  the  hollows  and  slanted  up  the 
waist  and  main  and  quarter-decks  into  the   faint  sheen  of  the 
starlight,  so  as  to  make  the  planking  visible  to  a  long  distance  aft 
and  coming  down  like  a  gentle  slope  of  land  towards  me.   I  can  tell 
you  I  was  in   a  place  to  dream  in.     Eleven  o'clock  was  struck  on 
a  bell  hung  just  abaft  the  mainmast,  and  you  heard  the  six  musical 
chimes  floating  up  among  the  sails  and  echoing,  wherever  there 
was  a  hollow,  in  a  second  or  two's  trembling.     Far  up  the  httle 
fore  royal  hung  like  a  square  of  mist,  and  you  almost  fancied  you 
saw  the  stars  through  it,  and  that  it  was  vapour  indeed,  so  subtly 
did  the  luminaries  deceive  the  eye  as  they  swung  along  the  yard,  or 
flashed  out  from  the  sides  of  the  sail  as  the  movements  of  the  ship 
vibrated  the  masts. 

I  turned  to  look  over  the  bow — an  old  boyish  pleasure  of  mine; 
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for  never  was  I  weary  of  watching  the  cutwater  shearing  through 
the  green   transparency,  and  noting  how,  whatever  came  in  the 
vessel's  way — the  long  stretch  of  seaweed,  the  bit  of  green  timber, 
the  sodden  box  or  bobbing  bottle — was  spurned  by  the  bow  and  sent 
rolling  in  the  clear  curve  of  the  wave  turned  over  by  the  stem  to 
drown  among  the  foam  that  ran  away  astern.    Under  the  bow  of  the 
'  Silver  Sea '  all  was  as  black  as  pitch ;  the  long  bowsprit  and  jibbooms, 
with  the  jibs  curving  one  beyond  another  into  the  darkness  ahead, 
deepened  the  shadow  of  the  night  there ;  and  though  perhaps  a  few 
fathoms  beyond,  my  eyes  would  now  and  again  catch  the  gleam  of 
a  star's  reflection  held  for  a  breathless  moment  in  some  smooth 
spot  on  the  curve  of  a  running  fold  of  water,  right  under  me  it  was 
like  looking  into  a  well.     Perhaps,  indeed,  for  a  time  not  longer 
than  a  single  beat  of  the  heart,  I'd  see  a  confused  pallid  vagueness, 
an  indistinct  and  ghostly  configuration,  so  thin,  so  airy,  so  unde- 
terminable, that  my  brain  would  refuse  credence  to  the  report  of 
my  sight ;  maybe  it  was  the  cloudy  working  of  froth  under  the 
surface  which  in  phosphorescent   latitudes  woidd  have  shown  a 
sparkling  swarming  green ;  but  whatever  it  was,  real  or  imagined, 
it  made  the  blackness  I  overhung,  and  which  the  stoop  of  the 
bows  would  sometimes  bring  me  close  to,  strangely  mysterious  in 
its  way  ;  what  with  the  windy  moaning  you  heard  about  and  the 
kind  of  shiver  that  would  sometimes  run  through  the  canvas  till 
the  throb  of  it  seemed  to  die  out  up  among  the  stars,  and  the 
sobbing  drowning  noises  the  water  made  as  it  was  sent  by  the 
gently-pushing  stem,  as  if,  so  help  me  heaven !  those  misty  scarce 
determinable  outlines  in  the  liquid  ebony  under  the  figurehead 
were  perishing  seamen  rising  yet  again  to  the  surf|ice  to  utter  a 
strangling  cry  to  the  deaf  night. 

But  such  fancies  as  these  were  best  let  alone  on  the  eve  of 

turning  in,  though  it  was  with  a  reluctant  hand  that  I  knocked 

the  ashes  out  of  my  pipe,  and  with  reluctant  legs  that  I  made  my 

way  aft.     For,  you  see,  it  was  years  and  years  since  I  had  tasted 

this  kind  of  enjoyment ;  and  being  a  lover  of  solitude  and  silence 

and  the  sea,  why,  the  freshness  of  the  delight  of  this  first  peaceful 

star-lighted  ocean  night  put  a  sort  of  passion  of  imagination^into 

me,  and  I  could  have  lingered  for  hours,  letting  fancy  after  fancy 

float  up  and  away  as  you  see  soap-bubbles  break  from  the  pipe  in 

a  boy's  mouth*     But  this  would  not  do.     I  was  a  guest,  and  must 

liot  be  erratic,  any  how ;  if  old  Pipes  should  come  on  deck  and  find 

Dae  mooning  about,  he  might  draw  conclusions  unfavourable'to  my 

intelligence ;  so  calling  out  good-night  to  Mr.  Bird  as  I  passed  him, 

I  dived  below,  entered  my  berth,  and  went  to  bed. 

It  takes  a  man  a  night  or  two  to  get][used  to  the  creaking  and 
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jarring  of  his  bedroom  aboard  ship.     In  these!   dskyel  df  iroil^ 
passengers  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  notes  delivered 
by  wooden  beams  and  stanchions,  bulkheads  and   planking,  &iid 
timber  held  together  by^  bolte  and  treenails.     The  *  Silver  Sea  * 
was  about  as  noisy  a  ship  in  this  way  as  I  can  imagine.    Whatslie 
would  have  been  with  a  hold  full  of  dead-weight  rising  flush  witli 
the  hatches,  it  is  only  possible  to  conjecture.     Here  we  were, 
sailing  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  summer  night,  gently  leaning 
before  the  breeze  that  had  softened  down  into  a  mild  breathing', 
and  sliding  quietly  over  the  swell  that,  though  defined  enoug^fa, 
had  lost  much  of  its  volume  and  velocity ;  yet,  though  by  this 
time  I  was  pretty  sleepy,   I  was  kept  awake  until  three  bells 
in  the  middle  watch,  namely,  until  half-past  one  o'clock,  by  the 
scores  of  queer   sounds,  the  squeaks,  snappings,  groans,   rusty 
jarrings,  and  gurgling,  and  garglings  and  the  like  which  every 
heave  of  the  ship  dragged  out  of  the  fabric  of  my  berth  and  the 
cabin  outside,  as  though  a  cartload  of  animals  of  all  sorts  were 
being  tormented. 

Among  these  sounds  I  took  notice  of  a  very  powerful  and  long- 
drawn  snoring.     I  was  pretty  sure  it  could  not  proceed  from  a 
cabin  so  distant  from  mine  as  Mr.  Edwards';  no  young  ladies 
could  possibly  be  guilty  of  it,  and  Hornby  had  not  the  lungs  to 
produce  a  sound   so  enormous.     The  cabin  on  my  left  was  the 
pantry,  and  so  no  one  slept  in  it ;  the  cause  of  the  windy  clamour 
was  not  to  be  found  there.     Consequently  I  could  not  doubt  that 
the  snorer  was  Colonel  Inglefield,  who  with  his  wife  slept  in  the 
berth  adjoining  mine  on  the  right.     I  never  heard  such  snoring 
in  my  life.     Indeed  it  was  less  that  than   snorting.     It  was  as 
though  our  military  friend  was  sufifering  from  a  heavy  onslaught 
of  nightmares,  every  one  of  which  forced  him  to  vary  his  uproar, 
though  none  allowed  him  to  hush  his  notes  for  a  moment.     Hear- 
ing him  was  like  listening  to  the  champing  of  an  engine  labouring 
under  an  increasing   pressure   of  steam.      Gradually  would  the 
snorting  work  itself  up,  throat  and  nose  blowiog  away  like  rival 
German   bands,  while  periodically  a  long  shrill  whistling  would 
strike  in,  till  the  throat  gave  way  with  a  hoarse  rattle,  followed 
by  a  long  triumphant  plank-piercing  trumpeting  from  the  nose ; 
whereupon  the  sleeper,  changing  the  key,  would  begin  again.     How 
on  earth  his  wife  had  endured  for  years  such  a  bedroom  companion 
as  this  Colonel,  I  have  hopelessly  attempted  to  imagine. 

But  shortly  after  three  bells  had  been  struck,  I  fell  asleep,  and 
was  slumbering  very  profoundly,  as  a  man  will  who,  being  rendered 
drowsy  by  the  rich,  clear  winds  of  the  ocean,  is  rocked  to  sleep 
upon  the  heaving  bosom  of  her,  when  I  was  aroused  by  the  noise 
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of  a  woman  shrieking,  accompanied  by  the  shouts  of  a  male  voice. 
I  sat  bolt  upright,  and  in  a  very  short  time  understood  that  there 
was  something  wrong  next  door^  in  the  Inglefields'  berth ;  and, 
hastily  striking  a  match,  I  tumbled  as  fast  as  ever  I  could  pelt 
into  my  small  clothes  and  ran  out.  One  lamp  was  burning  ;  the 
flame  of  it,  however,  had  been  dimmed  till  the  light  was  very 
feeble ;  the  door  of  the  berth  occupied  by  Mr.  Edwards  was  ajar, 
and  through  the  aperture  was  thrust  his  head.  One  side  of  the 
foremost  skylight  was  lifted,  and  the  second  mate,  Mr.  Semple,  was 
stooping  over  and  looking  down  through  it.  As  I  sprang  from  my 
berth.  Captain  Pipes  came  sprawling  along  struggling  into  a  pea- 
coat  and  calling  out  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  At  the  same 
instant,  forth  from  his  cabin  bolted  the  chief  mate,  and  seeing  Mr. 
Hornby's  door  swinging  open,  I  concluded  that  he  was  inside  his 
berth  dressing  to  come  out,  whilst  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
young  ladies'  cabin  satisfied  me  that  one  pair  of  bright  eyes,  at  all 
events,  were  piercing  through  the  black  line  that  betokened  the 
door  as  opened  to  the  extent  of  a  hand's  breadth. 

'What  is  it  ?  In  mercy's  name  what  -ia  it  ? '  shouted  Mr.  Edwards. 
*  Who's  that  shrieking  ? '  cried  I. 

'  Below  there  1  Is  there  murder  a-doing  ? '  yelled  Mr.  Semple 
through  the  skylight. 

« What's  it  all  about?  What's  it  all  about?'  thundered  old 
Pipes ;  whilst  the  chief  mate  added  his  question  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  the  female  shrieks  in  the  Inglefields'  cabin  rose  shrill 
and  mingled  with  the  unmistakable  bawling  of  the  Colonel  and 
the  maudlin  notes  of  someone  apparently  in  liquor. 

The  Inglefields'  door  remained  closed,  and  I  was  about  to  turn 
the  handle  of  it  without  ceremony,  when  it  was  violently  flung 
open,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  us  all,  the  Colonel  came  rolling 
out  hugging  little  Hornby  to  his  heart.     We  fell  back  as  the 
military  man  let  go  of  the  owner  of  the  *  Silver  Sea,'  who  instantly 
lurched  towards  a  chair  and  sat  down.     The  Colonel  was  habited 
in  drawers  and  shirt,  over  which  he  had  cast  a  military  cloak  that 
gave  him  the  look  of  a  bandit  in  a  stage  burlesque.     His  face,  or 
what  was  visible  of  it,  was  as  white  as  the  powder  his  wife  im- 
proved her  complexion  with ;  the  hair  on  top  of  his  head  was  on 
end  as  from  a  struggle,  and  he  stood  breathless  and  shaking  as  he 
surveyed  us.     On  the  other  hand,  Hornby  was  in  the  attire  in 
which  the  steward  had  put  him  to  bed ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  com- 
pletely dressed  save  that  he  was  without  boots  or  collar.     He  sat 
rubbing  his  nose  with  all  his  might  and  looking  from  his  fingers 
to  the  lamp  as  an  infant  might. 

The  Colonel  roared  out,  *  Where's  Edwards  ? '    igtizedbyGoogle 
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*  Here  I '  answered  Mr.  Edwards  in  a  sea-sick  voice. 

^  Step  out,  Edwards,  that  I  may  tell  you  of  the  insult,  of  the 
outrage,  that  has  been  perpetrated  upon  Mrs.  Inglefield  and 
myself  by  Mr.  Hornby  there ! '  shouted  the  Colonel. 

*  I  can't  step  out,'  replied  Mr.  Edwards.  *  What's  the  matter? 
What  has  happened  ? ' 

*  You  will  hardly  believe  what  I  am  going  totell  you,'  bawled 
^the  Colonel,  addressing  us  generally.     'I  was  awakened  from  a 

sound  sleep  by  someone  standing  on  my  arm  and  endeavouring  to 
get  into  the  bunk  above  mine.  I'll  say  no  more  than  that.  We  were 
in  darkness.  I  immediately  seized  the  intruder,  thinking  one  of 
the  sailors  had  broken  into  our  cabin  to  plunder  us,  and  my  wife, 
being  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  struggle,  cried  out.  I  was  un- 
able for  some  time  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  individual  f 
grasped 

*  All  a  mishtake,'  here  interrupted  Hornby,  continuing  to  rut 
his  nose.  *  Colonel's  sho  fearfully  nervoush.  Thought  miy  berth 
wash  on  shtarboard  side.  Willing  to  'pologishe,  and  all  that  short 
of  thing,  donyerknow.     He'sh  made  my  noshe  bleed.' 

This,  howfever,  was  not  the  fact,  though  he  examined  his  fingers 
on  removing  his  hand  from  his  face  as  if  he  had  no  doubt  of  it.  The 
mate  now  turned  the  lamp  on  full,  whereupon  there  came  a  loud 
shriek  from  Mrs.  Inglefield  :  *  Charley  1  Charley  I  shut  my  door ! 
shut  my  door  instantly,  sir  1 '  I  saved  the  Colonel  this  trouble, 
whilst  I  noticed  first,  that  Mr.  Edwards'  head  vanished  as  though 
the  strong  light  was  rather  more  than  he  had  bargained  for ;  next 
that  the  door  of  his  daughter's  cabin  was  hastily  shut,  and  then 
that  Mr.  Semple  backed  away  from  the  skylight  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  chief  mate,  smothering  a  laugh,  returned  to  his 
berth  to  sleep  out  the  rest  of  his  watch  below. 

'  I  should  like  to  know,'  shouted  the  Colonel,  enraged  by  the 
indiflFerence  which  the  withdrawal  of  these  people  seemed  to 
signify,  '  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  often  going  to  happen  on  board 
this  ship  ? — if  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to 
bed  in  their  cabin  without  the  risk  of  being  broken  in  upon  by 
persons  disguised  in  drink  ?  If  so,'  he  continued,  raising  his  voice 
into  a  hurricane  note,  apparently  for  the  edification  of  Mr. 
Edwards — *  then  my  request  to  you,  Captain  Pipes,  is  that  you 
will  forthwith  put  us  ashore,  return  us  to  the  place  whence  you 
brought  us,  sir ;  for,  may  I  be  hanged  if  I'm  the  man  to  allow 
anyone  to  subject  my  wife  to  insults  of  this  nature.' 

*  No  inshult  was  intended — pure  mishtake — ^beg  to  'pologishe,' 
mimabled  Hornby.  '  You  should  have  locked  your  door,  Colonel 
In-suggle-field.' 
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*  Sir,'  bawled  the  Colonel,  *  I  don't  choose  to  lock  my  door,  as 
you  term  it.  My  wife  may  desire  to  be  in  readiness  to  escape  from 
her  berth  in  case  of  alarm.  There  may  be  reasons  which  I  am  not 
bound  to  give  you,  sir.  We  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  Valentine 
Edwards ' — ^aiming  his  voice  at  that  gentleman's  berth — '  and  a8 
his  guests  we  decline — ^yes,  sir,  we  decline — ^to  consider  it  necessary 
to  use  locks  and  bolts  to  protect  ourselves  from  drunken  afifronts.' 

Here  Pipes,  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  stand  up  for  Mr.  Hornby, 
said,  *  Beg  pardon.  Colonel  Inglefield,  but  you'll  excuse  me  for  ob- 
serving that  your  language  is  a  trifle  strong,  sir.  Anybody  may 
remark  that  Mr.  Hornby  has  made  a  mistake ;  and,  as  he's  apolo- 
gised, I  don't  see  the  need,  myself,  of  anything  more  being  said 
about  it.' 

*  Come  to  bed,  Charley,  for  goodness*  sake  1 '  cried  Mrs. 
Inglefield  in  a  half-smothered  note. 

^  Colonel's  too  nervoush,'  exclaimed  Hornby,  making  an  effort 
to  rise.  '  Pipeshe,  give  me  your  arm  to  my  cabin,  my  lad.  Very 
shorry,  I'm  sure,  for  what'sh  happened.  Shtupid  mishtake.  Cabin 
going  roun'  an'  roun'  did  it.' 

Whilst  Pipes  went  to  the  little  fellow,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Colonel,  in  a  low  tone,  that  the  blunder  was  entirely  owing  to  Mr. 
Hornby  rising  from,  his  bed  still  muddled  with  the  brandy  he  had 
taken  for  his  sickness ;  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  any  insult 
was  meant ;  and  that  the  chances  were,  when  the  morning  arrived, 
the  little  gentleman  would  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  the 
circumstance. 

*I  know  nothing  about  his  brandy  and  sickness,'  he  roared. 
'  All  that  I  say  is,  it's  simply  monstrous  that  Mrs.  Inglefield  should 
be  disturbed  at  this  hour  by  the  fellow's  drunken  intrusion.  He 
may  thank  his  stars  I  did  not  kill  him.  He  owes  his  life  to  the 
darkness  which  prevented  me  from  finding  anything  to  strike  him 
down  with.  He'd  grow  sober  fast  enough  were  he  to  know  how  I 
once  destroyed  a  Ohorawallah  who  was  ransacking  the  room  in 
which  I  slept  and  whose  movements  awoke  me.' 

And  BO  he  went  on,  fuming  and  threatening  in  a  fashion  that 
somehow  did  not  very  readily  accord  with  the  face  he  had  worn 
^hen  he  shot  out  of  his  berth  with  Mr.  Hornby  in  his  arms.  His 
wife  again  called  to  him  to  come  to  bed ;  on  which,  directing  a 
scowl  at  the  berth  where  Pipes  was  putting  the  little  shipowner  to 
l)6d,  he  bade  me  good-night  in  a  sulky  shout  and  withdrew,  this 
time  locking  his  door  with  as  much  noise  as  he  could  make  the 
key  produce. 
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Chapter   XII, 

DAMP  WEATHEB. 

I  COULD  hear  him  grumbling  to  his  wife  for  some  time  after 
I  had  turned  in  afresh,  and  I  lay  laughing  heartily  over  the  absurd 
incident;  then  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  the  steward 
roused  me.  I  glanced  at  the  scuttle  to  see  what  the  weather  was 
like,  and  found  the  glass  blind  with  wet.  It  was  like  looking 
through  tears.  The  ship  was  tolerably  steady,  with  a  middling 
weight  of  wind  blowing  on  the  starboard  side,  as  I  might  know  by 
the  inclination  of  the  deck.  It  was  half  past  eight,  but  the  com* 
plexion  of  the  air  would  have  made  you  suppose  the  dawn  was 
breaking. 

I  dressed  myself  and  went  on  deck  to  get  a  mouthful  of  the 
breeze,  and  when  on  top  of  the  companion  ladder  I  saw  what 
caused  the  gloom.     There  was  a  Scotch  mist  blowing  through  the 
rigging,   sometimes   coming   along  in   clouds   like   steam,   then 
opening  for  a  little  space  till  the  power  of  the  hidden  sun  came 
whitening  down  through  the  smother  and  converted  the  bit  of 
water  it  fell  on  into  a  sheet  of  wrinkled  and  snow-streaked  steel. 
The  fine  rain  was  as  wetting  as  a  thunder-squall.     The  ship  was 
under   easy  sail,  and  the  canvas  was   slate-coloured  with  the 
moisture.     Everything  aloft  gleamed  as  if  oil  had  been  capsized 
over  it,  the  decks  were  dark  and  shining,  and  a  hard,  foul-weather 
look  was  given  to  the  picture  by  the  men  on  deck  being  dressed 
in  black  or  yellow  oilskins.     At  the  wheel  stood  a  square-built 
Dutch  seaman  with  his  water-proof  leggings  and  coat  swelled  out 
by  the  wind,  and  his  round,  heavy,  stupid,  sand-brown  face  framed 
by  his  beard  and  sou'wester.     He  had  blue  eyes  with  a  cast  in  one 
of  them,  and  I  watched  him  for  a  moment  or  two  whilst  he 
squinted  aloft  at  the  weather  leech  of  the  maintop-gallantsail, 
then  into  the  compass-bowl,  then  gave  a  bit  of  a  twist  to  the 
wheel  and  a  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  the  lay  of  the  tiller,  and 
then  spat  to  leeward,  drying  his  lips  on  the  back  of  his  hand, 
and  once  more  slowly  turning  his  eyes  aloft,  whilst  his  jaws  worked 
upon  the  quid  in  his  cheek. 

It  was  all  grey,  driving  drizzle  behind  him,  the  edge  of  the 
gleaming  tafifrail  standing  out  sharp  against  it,  and  the  spanker- 
sheet  tugging  at  the  block  on  the  iron  horse,  for  we  carried  no 
boom.  I  had  no  mind  to  get  wet,  yet  I  wanted  to  take  a  look 
round  too ;  so  I  stepped  over  to  under  the  lee  of  a  quarter-boat,  and 
then  saw  Pipes  on  the  port  side  of  the  deck  peering  into  the 
swelling  and  rolling,  and  opening  and  closing  thickness.    I  foun^ 
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the  ship  under  a  maintop-gallaiitsail,  the  mainsail  hauled  up  cloRe 
to  the  yard,  and  nothing  on  the  mizzen-mast  but  the  spanker  and 
topsails,  though  there  was  not  wind  enough  to  have  kept  our 
royals  furled  for  us  had  the  weather  been  clear.  She  was  shoving 
through  it  nimbly,  but  so  thick  was  it  sometimes  that  the  foam, 
broadening  out  as  it  came  aft,  would  be  clean  cut  off  a  few  fathoms 
past  the  quarter,  and  the  dark  top-gallantsail  faded  in  the  vapour 
like  a  patch  of  brown  smoke  melting. 

The  mate  was  keeping  a  bright  look-out  somewhere  near  the 
main  rigging,  and  there  were  a  couple  of  fellows  on  the  forecastle 
similarly  engaged.  Pipes  turning  round  spied  me  and  crossed 
the  deck.  Unlike  Mr.  Bird,  who  was  rigged  out  in  oilskins,  the 
skipper  was  clothed  in  a  fur  cap,  long  pilot-cloth  coat,  and  half 
Wellington  boots.  He  wished  me  good  morning  and  inquired 
how  I  had  slept,  and  added,  ^  There  was  no  more  caterwauling 
after  you  turned  in,  I  think ;  leastways,  /  heard  nothing.' 

*  There  were  no  further  intrusions,  I  suppose,  Captain,*  said  I. 
'  Mr.  Hornby  made  no  more  ndstakes.' 

'It^s  not  for  me,  Mr.  Aubyn,  to  pass  opinions,'  said  Pipes. 
'But  isn't  Colonel  Inglefield  what  you  might  call  a  sort  of 
bounceable  man? — a  gentleman  given  to  treat  everybody  he 
comes  across  as  if  they  were  common  soldiers,  to  be  sung  out  to 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  talked  to  as  if  they  were  machines 
meant  by  the  Lord  to  do  nothing  more  than  shoulder  arms  when 
they're  ordered  and  fling  their  hands  up  to  their  faces  whenever  a 
military  officer  goes  past  ?  ' 

'Why,  Captain  Pipes,'  said  I,  'you  must  make  allowances,  you 
know.  How  would  yov,  like  to  be  awakened  by  a  man  standing 
upon  your  arm,  trying  to  climb  into  the  bunk  in  which  your  wife 
lies  sleeping  ? ' 

'  That's  right  enough,'  said  he  ;  '  but  then  Mr.  Hornby 
apologised  ;  and  what  more  could  a  man  do,  Mr.  Aubyn  ?  Mr. 
Hornby  was  just  a  bit  slewed  by  the  liquor  he'd  taken  to  caulk 
down  his  sickness,  and  that  circumstance  ought  to  have  excused 
his  mistake  and  made  the  Colonel  willing  to  say  nothing  more 
about  it.  Mr.  Hornby's  a  gentleman  anyhow — the  last  individual 
in  the  world  to  annoy  the  feelings  of  a  lady ;  and  if  the  Colonel 
<^^'t  see  that,  then  what  I  say  is,  let  him  shave  himself  and  clear 
some  of  the  hair  out  of  his  vision.' 

The  honest  fellow's  square  face  took  a  stem  look  as  he  sent  his 
little  eyes  rolling  round  the  thickness. 

Spite  of  the  protection  of  the  boat,  however,  the  wet  came 
sweeping  up  between  the  keel  of  it  and  the  ship's  rail,  and  made 
^6  deck  no  pleasant  place  for  a  chat.     So  I  returned  to  the 
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cabin,  thankful  for  the  shelter  of  it,  and  not  a  little  grateful  to 
feel  that  I  was  not  captain  nor  mate,  with  the  responsibility  of  a 
ship  upon  me,  wet  watches  to  stand,  and  the  anxieties  of  blind 
days  such  as  this  we  were  having  and  of  black  nights  such  as  we 
were  boimd  to  get. 

It  was  not  yet  breakfast  time,  and  I  was  about  to  re-enter  my 
berth;  but  at  the  end  of  the  cabin,  sitting  at  the  thwartship 
table,  was  Miss  Edwards.  She  was  turning  over  the  pages  of 
a  magazine,  and  made  an  amazingly  handsome  figure  as  she  sat 
with  her  white  forehead  resting  on  her  hands,  the  fingers  of  which 
were  hidden  in  the  hair  over  her  brow.  The  slate-coloured  light 
slanted  down  upon  her  through  the  skylight  and  streamed  through 
the  scuttles  on  either  hand.  Betwixt  us  the  swinging-trays  oscil- 
lated with  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and  there  was  the  glitter  of 
glass  now  and  then  when  a  lift  of  the  stern  sent  the  dull  light 
flowing  to  the  tumbler-racks. 

She  greeted  me  very  cordially,  and  I  sat  down  alongside  of 
her.  This  end  of  the  cabin  was  the  right  kind  of  place  for  a 
Ute^-Ute.  It  was  made  a  sort  of  compartment  of  by  the  ends  of 
the  berths  bulkheading  either  side  of  it.  The  piano  was  here, 
and  here  too  were  the  bookcases.  The  rudder  trunk,  full  of  the 
groaning  of  the  controlled  helm,  came  with  a  slant  down  amid- 
ships, and  sitting  against  this  and  looking  forwards,  you  saw  the 
rows  of  berths,  the  tables,  the  massive  pillar  of  the  mizzen-mast 
coming  through  the  deck  above  and  piercing  the  carpet  under 
foot,  scarcely  to  be  imagined  a  portion  of  the  towering  height  of 
spars  that  lifted  their  heav^  spaces  of  canvas  to  the  wind. 

*  I  hope  you  slept  well.  Miss  Edwards,'  said  I. 

*  Very  well  indeed.' 

« And  Miss  Inglefield  ? ' 

^  She  is  so  much  better  this  morning  that  she  wanted  to  get 
up.  I  have  prevailed  upon  her,  however,  to  remain  in  bed  until 
after  breakfast.' 

*  How  is  she  to  get  her  breakfast  ?  * 

*  I  must  wait  upon  her.' 

*  And  your  father  ?  will  he  be  able  to  dress  himself  ? ' 

'  I  have  asked  him,  and  he  says  the  steward  can  give  him  all 
the  assistance  he  requires.  He  has  never  been  rendered  qv/ite 
helpless,  Mr.  Aubyn.' 

Here  I  spied  old  Pipes  come  in  a  furtive  sort  of  way  down  the 
companion  steps  and  sneak  along  to  his  berth.  His  shaggy  coat 
was  bright  with  wet,  and  a  large  drop  of  moisture  sparkled  like  a 
diamond  at  the  end  of  his  nose. 

*  He  does  not  ¥ra,nt  you  to  see  him  in  that  rig,'  said  I  laughing. 
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*  He  is  quite  a  sea-dandy.  He  is  oflF  to  brush  his  hair  and  make 
himself  handsome  for  breakfast.  Did  you  hear  the  disturbance 
last  night  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  replied  with  a  fine  light  of  merriment  in  her  noble 
black  eyes.  *  Poor  Mr.  Hornby !  I  hope  his  sea-sickness  will  not 
last ;  it  might  lead  him  into  other  mistakes.' 

^  Let  us  trust,  Miss  Edwards,  that  Mrs.  Inglefield  will  consider 
Mr.  Hornby's  blunder  as  the  issue  of  an  uncontrollable  admiration 
for  her.' 

*  Oh  no ;  she  screamed  too  loudly  to  persuade  me  of  such  a 
thing.' 

*  Perhaps  that  was  in  order  that  we  might  all  know  about 
Hornby's  compliment.' 

All  this  ill-nature  on  my  part  she  might  have  relished  had  the 
Inglefields  not  been  her  papa's  guests.  I  saw  the  contempt  in 
her  smile,  and  the  brief  spell  of  silence  that  she  let  follow  my 
remark  took  a  good  deal  of  meaning  from  the  expressive  down- 
wards cast  of  her  eyes.  She  then  changed  the  subject  by  asking 
me  about  the  weather.  Suddenly  the  steward  came  along  and, 
giving  me  a  bow,  said  that  Mr.  Hornby  had  inquired  if  I  was  up 
and  dressed,  and  if  so,  would  I  be  good  enough  to  step  into  his 
berth.  I  immediately  complied,  and  on  entering  the  little  man's 
cabin  found  him  lying  dressed  on  his  bed  with  a  rug  over  him. 
He  looked  exceedingly  small  in  his  bunk,  and  his  face  grey  and 
old  as  it  lay  in  the  hollow  of  the  pillow.  I  closed  the  door  and 
asked  him  how  he  felt. 

^  Why,  no  longer  sea-sick,  but  used-up,  feverish,  shaky,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,'  he  replied.  *  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  me,  Mr.  Aubyn.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  I  must  have  taken  a  drop  too  much  last  night. 
Eh  ?  am  I  right,  now  ? '  cried  he,  poking  up  his  head  and  then 
peering  at  me  with  it  on  one  side  like  a  bird. 

I  smiled  and  said,  ^  You  were  sea-sick,  and  sought,  as  I  think 
successfully,  to  drown  the  feeling  in  merriment.' 

*  Will  you  tell  me  what  I  did — as  a  friend  now,  Mr.  Aubyn  ? 
I  have  asked  the  steward,  who  is  rather  a  fool,  and  he  says  he  look 
^^0  notice.  I  have  a  sort  of  notion  of  having  quarrelled  with 
somebody ;  indeed,  I  could  almost  swear  that  I  had  been  concerned 
ill  a  tussle.  What  did  I  do  ?  Will  you  tell  me  ?  '  and  the  little 
Dtian,  propping  himself  on  his  elbows,  looked  at  me  with  an  anxiety 
that  was  quite  piteous. 

Now  here  was  a  chance  for  some  excellent  sport  had  I  had  a 
^ind  for  a  joke.  But  it  was  not  only  that  Mr.  Hornby  was, 
in  a  sense,  my  host ;  he  had  called  me  to  him  as  g^g.|riend,  and  I 
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should  have  acted  very  meanly  to  betray  him  merely  to  get  a 
laugh  out  of  his  remorse  and  horror,  and  amusement  out  of  a 
quarrel  which  I  might  easily  have  created  between  him  and  the 
Colonel.  So  I  told  him  with  a  grave  face  that  it  was  perfectly 
true  he  had  taken  a  drop  more  than  he  was  well  able  to  carry, 
that  the  steward  had  helped  him  to  his  berth,  and  that  in  the 
small  hours  he  had  risen  to  get  a  glass  of  water  or  something  of 
that  kind,  as  I  supposed,  but,  missing  his  cabin,  had  awakened  me 
by  the  scuffling  noise  he  had  made  whilst  routing  about,  and  that 
Captain  Pipes  then  came  into  the  saloon  and  saw  him  safely 
stowed  away  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

^Is  that  all?'  he  asked  with  an  expression  that  hovered 
betwixt  anxiety  and  relief. 

'  Is  not  that  enough  ?  '  I  replied,  laughing. 

He  looked  delighted.  '  It  must  have  been  a  nightmare,'  he 
exclaimed.  *I  could  swear  that  I  had  fought  with  somebody. 
The  abominable  sickness,  Mr.  Aubyn  I  Think  of  an  abstemious 
man  like  me  taking  a  glass  too  much !  Did  I  make  w/iicU  of  a 
fool  of  myself — chatter  nonsensically,  laugh  quite  irrationally,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know  ?  ' 

*  On  the  contrary,  you  fell  into  an  argument  with  Colonel 
Inglefield,  and  spoke  with  much  good  sense.' 

'  You  astonish  me  I '  he  cried,  grinning  excitedly.  *  Before  the 
steward  helped  me  to  my  berth,  had  Miss  Edwards  retired  ? ' 

<  Long  before.' 

This  seemed  to  render  him  perfectly  happy.  'You  have 
immensely  relieved  my  mind,'  he  exclaimed,  extending  his  little 
hand.  *  Upon  my  word,  had  I  conducted  myself  as  I  imagined 
I  did,  I  should  never  have  had  the  courage  to  show  my  nose  to 
the  ladies  ag^in.  I  should  have  imprisoned  myself  in  this  berth — 
I  should,  indeed.  I'll  get  up  now.  I'll  breakfast  at  the  table.' 
With  great  agility  he  tumbled  out  of  his  bunk,  exhibiting  in  his 
manner  no  further  symptoms  of  sea-sickness,  nor  even  of  the  used- 
up  feverish  condition  he  had  complained  of. 

*  Miss  Edwards,'  said  I,  returning  to  my  seat  alongside  her ; 
*  congratulate  me  on  beginning  this  day  with  an  act  of  virtue  I  I 
have  made  our  little  friend  Hornby  happy ; '  and  I  told  her  what 
had  passed,  and  how  I  had  answered  bis  questions.  '  The  temptation 
to  horrify  him  was  very  great,'  I  continued,  *but  he  looked  so  small 
and  so  piteous  that  my  heart  failed  me.' 

'I  can  quite  understand  the  temptation,'  she  exclaimed;  ^and 
I  am  not  at  all  sure,  had  I  been  in  your  place,  that  I  should 
have  resisted  it,'  added  she,  with  her  rich  face  lighted  up  with  a 
merry,  roguish  expression,  that  made  me  see,  despite  her  stately 
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figure  and  grand  manners — queenly,  as  I  have  called  them' — there 
beat  in  her  beautiful  bosom  the  heart  of  a  bom  romp. 

'  But  as  I  have  played  a  very  honourable  part/  said  I,  *  you 
must  support  me  in  it.  Mr.  Hornby's  great  anxiety  seemed  to  be 
to  ascertain  whether  yov,  had  gone  to  bed  before  his  articulation 
grew  harsh  and  confused.  I  told  him  yes,  you  had  withdrawn,  and 
the  emotion  of  relief  that  beamed  in  his  countenance  was  not  a  little 
moving.  Therefore,  Miss  Edwards,  we  must  all  agree  to  know 
nothing  about  the  blunder  be  committed  last  night.  Oh,  there*s  the 
Colonel  I     Good-morning,  Colonel  Inglefield.' 

He  came  out  of  his  cabin,  and  approached  us,  looking  pecu- 
liarly hairy,  I  thought.  There  was  a  touch  of  suUenness  in  his 
loud  voice  as  he  shouted,  ^Good-morning,  sir.  Good-morning, 
Miss  Edwards.  How's  Agnes  ? '  and  being  answered,  he  inquired 
after  Mr.  Edwards,  and  then  informed  us  that  he  hoped  his  wife 
would  be  able  to  get  up  for  lunch. 

*  That  is  good  news.  Colonel,'  said  I.  *  At  this  rate  we  shall 
all  have  recovered  after  the  first  day,  and  be  able  to  fulfil  our 
duties  as  pleasure-seekers  without  further  inconvenience.' 

*  You  do  not  inquire  after  Mr.  Hornby,'  said  Miss  Edwards. 
He  scowled  at  her,  and  said,  *  You  cannot  be  aware  of  what  took 

place  last  night.  Why  should  I  inquire  after  Mr.  Hornby  ?  had  I 
served  him  as  he  merited,  then,  by  George,  I  should  be  asking 
whether  the  feUow  still  lived.' 

*  I  have  just  seen  him,'  I  remarked.  '  He  is  absolutely  ignorant 
of  what  took  place.' 

*  I  don't  believe  it,'  bawled  the  Colonel.  '  It's  the  subterfuge 
of  cowardice,  Mr.  Aubyn.  He  desires  to  sneak  out  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  insulting  my  wife  and  me  by  concealing  his  little  i)erson 
behind  a  brandy  bottle.' 

Thought  I ;  if  Hornby  was  not  so  little,  I  wonder  if  the  Colonel 
would  talk  in  this  way  ? 

*  I  assure  you,'  I  continued,  *  that  he  recollects  nothing  of  what 
occurred.  I  beg  that  you  will  believe  this.  I  have  disposed  of  his 
fears  that  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  by  telling  him  they  are  un- 
founded ;  and  I  really  trust  that  you  will  see  your  way  to  let  this 
unfortunate  incident  rest.' 

*  What  does  your  father  say  ? '  said  the  Colonel,  addressing  Miss 
Edwards. 

*  You  will  find  him  in  his  cabin,'  she  answered. 

*0f  course  I  don't  want  any  unpleasantness,'  exclaimed  the 
Colonel,  who,  I  was  pretty  sure,  really  believed  Hornby's  plea  of 
forgetfulness  to  be  nothing  but  the  language  of  sheer  funk,  and 
^ras  therefore  bent  on  giving  himself  some  military  airs  on  the 
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strength  of  it.  '  As  I  told  you  last  night,  Aubyn,  I  once  killed  a 
Ghorawallah  for  a  smaller  oflfence.  Hornby  is  Edwards'  friend, 
and  let  that  stand  in  his  favour.  If  I  am  to  be  told  that  the  man 
was  rendered  actually  irresponsible  by  liquor,  why,  by  George !  I 
suppose  I  must  believe  it.  But  I'll  first  consult  Edwards ; '  and  so 
saying,  he  stepped  to  Mr.  Edwards'  cabin,  knocked  hard,  bawled 
out,  *  It's  Colonel  Inglefield  I '  and  went  in. 

*  Our  friend  talks  in  a  rather  blood-thirsty  manner,'  said  I  to 
Miss  Edwards. 

*  I  think  him  a  very  amusing  person,  don't  you  ? '  said  she. 
'  Very ;  that  is,  when  Hornby  brings  him  out.' 

*Papa  has  known  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Inglefield  for  some  years, 
and  he  thought  their  daughter  would  make  a  nice  companion"  for 
me  during  the  voyage.  We  could  have  got  many  to  join  us  had 
the  journey  been  for  three  weeks  or  a  month ;  but  the  name  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  seemed  to  frighten  everybody  but  the 
Inglefields.' 

*  And  me.' 

^I  am  sure  we  are  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  com- 
pany. You  were  very  good  to  accept.  The  sacrifice  must  be 
great ;  you  are  leaving  your  club  and  the  gaieties  of  London  for  a 
rather  tedious  trip,  I  fear.  Yet  I  know  papa  values  your  society, 
and  would  have  been  much  disappointed  had  you  declined  his 
invitation.' 

I  listened  to  and  looked  at  her  attentively,  wanting  to  see  if 
there  was  any  irony  in  this.  The  apology  she  had  appeared  to 
find  necessary  for  the  Inglefields  was  not  unlikely  to  render  her  a 
little  satirical  in  her  compliments  to  me.  However,  she  appeared 
perfectly  in  earnest ;  so  I  thanked  her  in  a  sentence,  suppressing 
the  desire  her  beauty  and  sincerity  excited  in  me  to  assure  her 
not  to  suppose  I  was  guilty  of  self-sacrifice  in  forming  one  of  a 
party  that  included  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  steward  and  his  mate  were  busy  in  preparing 
the  breakfast-table.  The  cabin  was  dim  with  the  clouds  of  drizzle 
which  swept  athwart  the  skylights ;  now  and  again  the  ship  would 
vary  her  steady  rolling  by  a  sharp  jump  that  caused  the  rudder  to 
grind  hard  upon  its  pintles  as  the  counter  sank  into  the  shrill 
rushing  of  white  water  that  was  swept  aft.  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  found  the  atmosphere  gloomy  enough  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  way  in  which  Miss  Edwards  lighted  it  up  with  her  radiant 
black  eyes  and  bright  blushing  smiles,  and  the  gleam  that  would 
come  oflF  her  from  a  jewel  on  her  finger  or  in  her  ears,  or  from  some 
silver  ornaments  she  wore  on  her  wrists  and  around  her  neck 
when  she'd  raise  her  hand  or  turn  to  look  above  when  she  talked; 
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This  was  about  the  hour,  I  think,  when  I  first  began  to  wonder 
in  my  half  self-hidden  manner,  whether  she  had  a  lover,  whether 
she  had  given  her  heart  away,  and  what  ambition  her  father  had 
concerning  her.  A  rich  man,  such  as  Edwards,  owning  a  gem  like 
this  girl  of  his,  would  surely  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a 
very  fine  and  handsome  setting  for  it.  And  yet  that  wasn't  it, 
either.  You  could  not  look  at  her  and  think  for  a  moment  of 
anything  but  her  own  will  directing  her  hand  into  another's.  The 
fattier  of  such  a  woman  might  have  his  ambitious  wishes ;  but  the 
possessor  of  eyes  like  hers,  of  a  form  so  noble  and  dignified,  of  a 
character  that  was  to  be  guessed  from  manners  at  once  serene  and 
determined,  was  more  likely  to  lead  her  papa  than  to  be  controlled 
by  him ;  and  I  should  have  been  willing  to  bet  any  man  a  far- 
thing's worth  of  sUver  spoons  (to  employ  Jack's  elegant  language) 
that  if  ever  she  became  a  wife  her  husband  would  be  the  choice  of 
her  heart  and  nobody  else  in  this  immense  world  full  of  males. 
To  be  sure,  these  were  queer  speculations  to  come  forking  up  in  the 
midst  of  my  chat  with  her.  What  brought  them  into  my  mind 
was  the  notion  that  she  was  just  the  sort  of  girl  to  have  a  love 
secret  of  her  own ;  to  have  a  passion  for  some  one  who  had  no 
notion  that  he  had  her  heart.  Dark,  inscrutable,  beautiful  eyes 
will  kindle  curious  fantasies  in  a  youth's  brain.  Anyway,  I  felt 
that  here  was  a  nature  as  deep  as  the  ocean  over  which  we  were 
sailing ;  and  when  once  the  idea  that  a  woman  is  profound  seizes 
you,  you  are  apt  to  people  the  depths  of  that  quality  in  her  with 
imaginations,  just  as  wiseacres  tell  you  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  are  aU  sorts  of  wonderful  shining  fish  which  nobody  has  ever 
seen. 

The  Colonel  stayed  in  Mr.  Edwards'  berth  till  the  steward  rang 
the  breakfast-bell,  and  then  he  and  Pipes  and  Hornby  all  emerged 
at  once  from  the  several  cabins.  The  little  man  looked  a  bit 
nervous  as  he  stepped  up  to  Miss  Edwards  and  shook  her  hand ; 
but  her  manner  put  him  at  his  ease  as  if  by  magic.  He  might 
thoroughly  persuade  himself  from  it  that  if  he  had  acted  the  fool 
on  the  previous  evening,  she  had  gone  to  bed  before  he  began  his 
nonsense;  and  you  saw  that  her  opinion  was  all  that  he  cared 
about,  as  he  slewed  round  on  his  little  heels  after  greeting  her 
and  inquired  how  Mrs.  Inglefield  was. 

*  Better,  thanks,'  replied  the  Colonel  sulkily  ;  and  as  I  passed 
him  to  take  my  seat,  he  hoarsely  whispered,  *  It's  Mr.  Edwards' 
wish  that  there  should  be  no  allusions  to  last  night.  The  subject 
therefore  drops ; '  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  fell 
violently  upon  a  chair  and  glared  about  the  table  to  see  what 
there  was  to  eat.  ,^g,,,,  by  Google 
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*  Vm  glad  to  find  that  you  have  quite  recovered  from  your  sea^ 
sickness,  Mr.  Hornby,'  said  I, 

*  Quite,'  he  answered  in  a  sprightly  voice ;  ^  I  may  say  quite. 
But  it's  not  wonderful.     I'm  a  better  sailor  than  I  look,    and 

should  have  been  all  right,  but  for '  he  checked  himself  with 

a  squint  at  the  Colonel.     *  How's  my  friend,   your  papa,  Miss 
Edwards  ? ' 

'  Well  enough  he  thinks  to  get  up  after  breakfast,'  she  answered  ; 
and  then  hearing  about  Miss  Inglefield,  ^  Come,'  cried  the  little 
man  cheerily,  '  let  us  hope  we  shall  all  be  perfectly  seasoned 
before  sundown.     What  sort  of  weather  have  you  on  deck,  Pipes  ? ' 

^  Thick  as  mud,  Mr.  Hornby,  and  the  ship  under  easy  canvas. 
There's  nothing  to  do  but  grope  when  you  plump  into  feather  beds 
after  this  pattern,'  rejoined  Pipes,  who  looked  very  square  and 
burnished  about  the  head. 

Then  there  was  a  bustle.  The  Colonel  had  to  take  some 
breakfast  to  his  wife.  Miss  Edwards  to  attend  upon  Miss  Ingle- 
field, and  the  German  steward  on  Mr.  Edwards.  The  Colonel, 
having  a  large  appetite  and  being  very  impatient,  made  haste  to 
return.  I  heard  him  grumbling  in  his  gizzard  about  its  being  a 
pity  that  there  was  no  stewardess  to  wait  upon  the  ladies ;  but  I 
think  I  rightly  interpreted  his  temper  when  I  put  it  down  to  a 
wish  that  we  should  see  he  had  not  forgiven  last  night's  work, 
though  he  was  willing  to  say  no  more  about  it. 

*  Are  we  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  0  yet  ?  '  asked  Hornby. 

*  Not  fur  off,  sir,'  responded  Pipes  cheerfully. 

*  Think  you're  wise,  captain,  in  sailing  in  a  fog  ? '  cried  the 
Colonel.     *  Isn't  it  a  safe  rule  to  "  heave  to  "  as  you  call  it  ? ' 

'Couldn't  make  a  greater  mistake,'  rejoined  the  skipper. 
*  With  your  torpsail  aback,  what  control  have  you  over  your  ship 
if  you  want  to  get  out  -of  the  wood  in  a  hurry  ? ' 

*  It  won't  do  to  think  of  risks,'  said  I.  «  At  that  rate  there'll 
not  be  an  hour  of  this  voyage  which  our  imaginations  cannot  fit 
with  a  danger.' 

*  Right  for  you,  Mr.  Aubyn,'  cried  Pipes. 

*  Aye,  but  what  Captain  Pipes  seems  to  forget  is  this,'  shouted 
the  Colonel ;  ^  the  "  Silver  Sea  "  is  a  wooden  ship.  Most  vessels 
now  afloat  are  of  iron.  Consequently  were  we  run  into  in  a  fog  of 
this  kind,  the  object  that  struck  us  would  in  all  probability  be  of 
metal,  and  the  result  is  we  should  sink  in  a  jiffey.  ThaVs  what 
Captain  Pipes  forgets.' 

*  You  can't  say  I  forget  it.  Colonel,'  retorted  Pipes,  *  because, 

you  see,  I've  never  thought  of  it.    As  to  the  "  Silver  Sea  "  sinking 

in  a  jiffey  because  she's  built  of  wood,  who's  Roing  to  make  me 
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believe  it  ?  Iron  I  why  I'd  a  hundred  times  osrer  rather  be  aboard 
of  wood  in  a  collision.  It's  the  iron  vessel  that  founders  as  a  man 
falb  when  be  overbalances  himself  from  a  window;  whilst  the 
wooden  craft  goes  on  floating  so  stubbornly  that  you  may  read  of 
men-o'warsinen  trying  their  hands  at  such  derelicts  with  torpedoes 
and  failing  to  scatter  them  with  all  their  blasting.' 

Arguments  of  this  kind  were  not  overpoweringly  interesting, 
and  one  was  glad  when  Miss  Edwards  quietly  changed  the  subject. 
The  truth  is,  none  of  us  was  in  a  very  interesting  mood.     The 
gloomy  atmosphere  had  a  deal  to  do  with  it,  no  doubt ;  it  was 
depressing   to   glance   at   the   skylights   and   see   the  humidity 
crawling  and  creeping  upon  the  glass,  and  then  again  to  feel  the 
short  sullen  movements  of  the  ship  as  though,  like  a  sentient  thing, 
she  was  bothered  by  the  wet  smother  and  rendered  irritable  by 
the  grip  that  curbed  her.     But  the  Colonel  was  as  damping  as 
the  weather ;  you  saw  his  face  working  fiercely  away  behind  his 
whiskers  and  moustache  as  he  devoured  his  break&st,  and  his  eyes 
settling  upon  everyone  who  spoke  as  if  impatient  to  begin  an 
argument.     I  really  cannot  say  whether  Hornby  was  visited  by 
dim  suspicions  that  something  unpleasant  had  happened  between 
him  and   the  Colonel  during  the  night;  I'd  notice  him  some- 
times staring  at  the  military  man  with  his  bright  birdlike  eyes 
and  his  brow  knitted  as  though  struggling  to  solve  a  perplexity  ; 
but  the  others  of  us  who  were  in  the  secret  found  the  Colonel's 
manner  intelligible  enough  to  merit  no  notice;  nevertheless,  I 
for  one  was  not  a  little  glad  when  breakfast  came  to  an  end. 
'  Is  it  still  wet,  Mr.  Aubyn  ? '  asked  Miss  Edwards. 
I  got  on  to  the  companion  steps  to  make  sure  and  said,  *  Yes ; 
a  complete  London  drizzle,  quite  tepid  in  temperature  and  blowing 
along  in  straight  lines  of  small  rain.' 

'  Well,'  she  exclaimed  with  a  pout,  *  I  must  see  if  there  is  any 
sunshine  in  those  bookcases.  Mr.  Hornby,  for  such  a  voyage  as 
this  you  should  really  have  provided  nothing  but  blue  sky.' 

'  If  a  cheque  to  the  order  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather  for  five 
hundred  t>ounds  could  ensure  the  sun  shining  all  day,  I'd  make 
out  the  draft  at  once,'  said  the  little  fellow  eflfusively.  '  But  un- 
happily, bright  skies  and  smooth  seas  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
don't  you  know,  are  not  purchasable  commodities.  No,  even  the 
power  of  money  has  its  limits.' 

*  Don't  go  and  tell  them  that  in  the  city — eh,  Aubyn?' 
bawled  the  Colonel.  '  Though,  confound  them,  it's  true,  and  I 
like  to  think  of  it.  For  it's  all  moneyocracy  nowadays — vulgarity 
without  an  h  in  its  mouth  but  very  expensively  dressed,  wandering 
about  with  a  cheque-book  in  its  hand,  and  impudently  believing 
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that  if  it  choae^  it  could  postpone  the  date  of  the  world's  ending, 
by  George  1  by  undertaking  to  pay  down  a  sum  of  money  in  what 
shopkeepers  call  prompt  cash.' 

*  Fair  or  foul,'  said  I,  giving  no  heed  to  this  outfly,  *  I  shall  go 
on  deck  for  one.  Miss  Edwards,  I  think  I  could  prescribe  an 
apparel  that  should  render  you  fog-proof.  You  must  learn  to 
triumph  over  wet-weather.  We  shall  probably  have  our  share  of 
it,  and  it  will  not  do  to  let  every  damp  day  imprison  you  below.' 

She  looked  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  join  me ;  then  with  a  smile 
said  no,  she  would  wait;  it  might  clear  up  soon.  So  I  left  her 
with  little  Hornby  and  the  Colonel,  and  bundling  into  a  suit  of 
water-proof,  I  went  on  deck  armed  with  a  big  pipe,  and  planted 
myself  in  the  lee  of  the  galley,  that  being  the  best  bit  of  shelter  I 
could  find. 

Chapter  XIII. 

MRS,  INGLEPIBLD  IS  BETTER. 

I  WAS  very  fond  of  the  companionship  of  the  *  Silver  Sea.' 
Greatly  as  I  was  charmed  by  Miss  Edwards,  I  am  not  sure  that 
on  the  whole  I  did  not  then  prefer  the  society  of  the  ship  to 
hers.  It  is  a  queer  unsentimental  confession  to  blunder  into,  but 
then  it  is  not  in  every  man's  power  to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  when  on  deck  I  was  with  the  ship,  whereas 
below  I  could  only  think  of  her. 

It  was  the  poet  Campbell  who  bought  a  picture  of  a  girl  and 
fell  in  love  with  it,  talking  of  it  and  pointing  to  it  as  if  it  were 
flesh  and  blood,  a  real  sweetheart.  A  passion  of  that  kind  for  a 
picture  is  a  trifle  beyond  me  ;  though  I  can  understand  the  heart's 
devotion  for  the  inanimate.  But  a  ship  is  not  lifeless.  To  be 
sure,  you  can  dissect  her  and  resolve  her  components  into  bits  of 
timber  or  plates  of  iron,  and  fragmentise  her  into  a  medley  of 
spars,  ropes,  and  planks.  Death  serves  the  loveliest  woman  so. 
But  when  a  completed  fabric,  with  the  impulse  of  the  eternal  sea 
informing  her  like  a  spirit,  powerful  and  obedient,  tractable  as  a 
horse  though  with  the  capacity  of  a  tigres^s's  madness  in  her  when 
enraged  by  the  tormenting  winds,  why,  then  no  thing  of  life  is 
more  living.  As  her  commander  you  may  so  fall  in  love  with  her 
that  she  shall  head  the  list  of  your  sweethearts ;  as  a  passenger, 
such  as  I  was,  you  may  keep  your  heart  whole,  yet  find  a  deep 
enchantment  in  her  company.  It  was  so  with  me.  I  had  felt  the 
fascination  even  when  a  bitterly  hard-worked .  young  sailor  and 
when  there  was  nothing  more  to  look  at  than  a  deeply-laden 
bucket  of  a  brig ;  I  was  renewing  the  old  feeling  now  and  finding 
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a  higher  emotion  in  it,  because  the  ship  I  was  in  was  a  beautiful 
vessel,  and  because  there  was  no  hardship,  nothing  to  set  one 
cursing  the  life,  standing  betwixt  me  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
glorious  ocean. 

Well,  let  no  young  lady  turn  up  her  pretty  nose  at  this  stuff. 
She  may  find  her  sex  revenged  ere  this  pen  be  laid  down.  But  I 
will  repeat  in  this  cold  place — and  damp  it  was  to  leeward  of  the 
galley,  amid  the  driving  smother  through  which  we  were  jogging 
towards  the  rolling  Bay  of  Biscay — that  magical  as  I  had  imme- 
diately found  the  society  of  Miss  Edwards,  I  took  no  more  pleasure 
then  in  being  with  her  than  in  standing  alone  in  some  comer  of 
the  deck  of  the  '  Silver  Sea,'  and  listening  to  the  songs  she  sang 
as  she  sailed  along,  in  marking  her  proud  contemptuous  spurning 
of  the  surges,  in  interpreting  the  inarticulate  poetry  of  her  move- 
ments, and  in  partaking  the  triiunph  of  her  domination  of  the 
measureless  and  fathomless  deep. 

But  however  much  a  man  may  be  in  love  with  a  ship,  the  sort 
of  weather  to  test  his  affection  is  the  driving,  gyrating,  warm-bath 
sort  of  drizzle  the  *  Silver  Sea '  was  in  the  thick  of.  Now  and  then 
it  would  come  along  in  a  burst  of  glistening  smoke,  and  transform 
old  Pipes  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  into  blotches.  You  might 
have  compared  the  ^  Silver  Sea '  to  a  pretty  woman  with  a  cold  in 
her  head.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  a  poetical  skipper  once  said  to 
me,  that  a  sailing  vessel  is  like  a  handsome  actress  who'll  look 
bland  and  beautiful  in  white  satin  that  leaves  exposed  the  snow  of 
her  shoulders,  or  wild  and  awful  in  some  scene  of  passion  that  gives 
her  streaming  hair  to  the  wind  whilst  she  is  rent  and  infuriated 
by  the  storm  of  emotion.  'So,  sir,'  said  my  poetical  friend, 
'  whilst  lifting  her  white  heights  to  the  blue  when  all  is  peaceful 
above  and  below,  a  vessel  is  a  gentle  and  lovely  object;  and  a 
terrible  one  when,  driven  by  the  gale,  she  flies  along  the  boiling 
seas  with  arched  rigging  and  under  a  fragment  of  bursting 
canvas.' 

Yes ;  but  what  is  to  be  made  of  her  when  a  Scotch  mist  drives 
like  steam  between  her  masts,  and  she  squeezes,  groping,  through 
the  veil  of  vapour,  with  dribbling  scuppers  and  dripping  tarpau- 
lins ;  when  all  the  light  upon  her  is  a  grey  gleam  in  the  wet  sails, 
and  when  the  yellow  figure  of  a  seaman  swinging  upon  the  topmast 
rigging,  with  the  hinder  flap  of  his  sou'wester  standing  out  like  a 
gull's  tail,  disappears  before  he  reaches  the  crosstrees  ?  Upon  my 
word,  the  picture  was  a  trifle  depressing.  Almost  abreast  of  me  in 
the  lee  foreshrouds,  stood  a  lobscouser  at  work  on  some  chafing 
gear.  His  rough  face  came  out  clear  upon  the  slate-coloured 
thickness  behind  him;  the  drops  glistened  in  his  whiskers  and 
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beard,  and  now  and  again  he'd  pause  to  squirt  some  tobacco  juice 
into  the  sea.  He  was  an  oldish  man  and  slow,  with  a  countenance 
indicative  of  disgust  of  life,  and  a  sturdy  growler,  as  anyone  might 
have  guessed,  by  the  hang  of  his  underlip  with  a  sour  twist  in  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  that  was  like  saying,  *  Whose  dog  am  I  ?  * 

As  I  stood  smoking  and  watching  him,  I  thought  to  myself,  if 
that  old  chap  should  fall  overboard  and  be  drowned,  who'd  mourn 
him  ?  There  was  a  gull  in  our  wake  that  might  swoop  down  with 
a  dull  scream  to  his  sou'wester  as  he  came  up,  and  perhaps,  by 
listening,  you'd  hear  a  moan  in  the  wind  as  the  oilskinned  figure 
sank  to  rise  no  more.  His  chest  would  be  overhauled,  a  pipe  or 
two  found,  a  suit  of  clothes,  three  or  four  sticks  of  tobacco,  a 
shoregoing  shirt  and  the  like.  There  would  be  nothing  more  left 
of  him,  and  an  oflfer  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  discovery, 
might  fail  to  obtain  so  simple  a  bit  of  information  for  you  as — 
whose  son  was  he  ? 

Lord,  the  loneliness  of  such  a  man  as  that,  now  I  To  see  him 
standing  up  in  the  rigging  there  against  the  grey  smother,  and 
think  that  if  human  life  should  be  bereft  of  its  faith  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God  the  Father  and  of  God  the  Son,  the  breaking  of  a 
ratline  would  reduce  that  breathing  and  sentient  creature  to  some- 
thing of  less  account  than  yonder  patch  of  weed  sliding  its  short 
length  of  dark  green  over  the  heads  of  the  seas  I  No,  no !  such  a 
man  as  that  would  have  no  wife,  nor  children,  nor  relatives.  I 
could  swear  to  it  by  the  look  of  him,  knowing  the  type,  as  though 
he  had  come  to  me  and  told  me  his  story.  It  was  a  bit  maudlin 
in  me  to  find  something  like  pathos  in  the  blowing  of  a  curl  of 
iron-grey  hair  under  his  sou'wester.  And  indeed  the  whole  fancy 
about  him  was  silly  and  depressing.  But  after  you  have  lived 
with  sailors,  and  left  them,  and  then  return  to  them,  you'll  find 
yourself  moralising  over  every  one  of  them  you  meet  at  sea,  for  ih^t 
the  reality  of  Jack's  life  comes  home.  A  dog's  career,  is  it  not  ? 
the  only  labourer  in  the  world  who,  whenever  the  need  arises,  can 
be  made  to  work  for  his  employers  twenty-four  hours  in  every  sea- 
day  ;  whose  wages  would  be  disdained  by  a  crossing-sweeper;  fed 
with  vile  food,  and  often  viUanonsly  housed.  Poor  mercantile 
Jack !  you  do  all  the  real,  bitter,  savage  work  of  the  deep ;  yon 
are  the  true  ocean  hero,  but  no  songs  are  sung  about  you,  no 
books  made  about  you,  no  pity  shown,  no  interest  taken  in  you. 
It  is  the  blue-jacket  firing  a  gun  behind  a  floating  fortress  of  iron 
who  gets  the  glory ;  you,  fighting  heaven's  fury  in  crazy,  deep- 
sunk  ships,  you,  valiantly  contending  with  the  hundred  remorse- 
less antagonisms  bred  by  meanness,  rapacity,  and  such  an  indifier- 
ence  to  your  life  as  makes  the  shocking  neglect  red  murder  itself; 
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you  get  no  honour,  no  applause,  no  reward ;  you  sink  to  join  the 
thousand  green  corpses  of  sailor-men,  and  England  takes  no  heed 
that  yet  another  of  the  best  of  her  sons  is  lost  to  her. 

Well,  it  would  be  the  figure  of  that  surly  and  sour  old  seaman 
up  there,  and  the  picture  of  the  wet  decks  and  half-veiled  ship, 
and  the  eclipse  of  sky  and  sea  by  the  soul-damping  clouds  of 
vapour,  which  put  these  thoughts  into  my  head.  The  sailor,  find- 
ing me  watching  him,  cast  his  eyes  upon  me  now  and  again,  and 
I  thought  it  would  not  take  much  to  induce  him  to  ImiwI  out : 
*  Ay,  ay,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  be  exposin'  of  yourself  to  this 
here  weather ;  you,  who  are  fresh  from  a  tip-top  break&st,  and 
can  go  below  when  you  please ;  you,  who  have  nobody  to  say  sir 
to,  from  one  end  of  this  blooming  old  hooker  to  the  other ;  you, 
who  can  sleep  in  all  night,  walk  the  quarter  deck  to  wind'ard,  and 
snigger  with  the  gells  over  us  common  sailors.  But  tarn  to  and 
ship  for  three  pun  five  a  month  as  /  have,  drink  of  the  tea  that's 
sarved  out  to  us,  and  job  with  a  sheath^knife  at  the  lumps  of  dead 
horse  which  are  brought  forrards  in  the  kids,  and  be  kept  at  work 
on  such  muckin'  jobs  as  sarvin'  a  shroud  with  canvas  smothered  in 
tar,  and  I'd  lay  ye'd  think  yourself  something  more  than  a  fool  for 
standin'  down  there  in  the  wet,  staring  up  at  me  as  if  I  was  a 
compreesant  holdin'  on  to  nothing  in  a  gale  of  wind.' 

I  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  my  pipe,  and  was  going  aft. 

^  Hullo  I '  roared  out  the  old  chap,  staring  at  the  sea  ahead  of 
the  ship ;  *  who's  been  and  chucked  hvm  overboard  ?  ' 

For  the  moment  I  really  thought  he  had  caught  sight  of  a 
man  swimming  out  there,  and,  full  of  excitement,  I  hopped  on  to 
the  rail  and  looked  over.  Almost  abreast  of  where  I  stood  there 
floated,  rising  and  fisdling  upon  the  seas,  a  great  dead  Newfound- 
land dog  chained  to  a  large  kennel.  The  poor  brute  was  drowned; 
I  was  sure  of  that.  He  lay  on  his  side,  and  was  swollen ;  and 
I  was  glad  to  think  he  was  out  of  his  misery,  for  had  he  been 
alive  and  swimming,  we  should  still  have  lost  sight  of  him  in 
a  few  moments.  Pipes  was  not  at  all  likely  to  have  sent  a  boat 
and  risked  her  loss  and  that  of  the  men  in  her  in  that  thick 
weather,  and  consequently  I  should  have  been  bothered  by  think- 
ing of  the  struggle  of  tiie  fine  brute  after  we  had  passed  him. 
Slow  as  our  pace  was,  yet  the  dog  and  kennel  seemed  to  glide  by 
with  wonderful  speed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  both  objects  had 
vanished  in  the  vapour  that  stood  like  a  wall  a  cable's  length  past 
the  quarter.  The  old  seaman,  who  had  watched  them  till  they 
were  hidden,  spat  and  went  on  slowly  with  his  work. 

It  was  but  a  trifling  incident,  yet  I  will  own  myself  a 
inan  very  prone  to  be  impressed  by  small  things  of  this  kind. 

▼OU  LTI.     vo.  ccxxi.  P 
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Imagination  is  not  a  blessing.  Mine  was  of  a  kind  to  go  to  work 
without  the  consent  of  my  will,  upon  such  a  marine  detail  as  that 
which  had  slipped  past  into  the  throat  of  the  fog,  and  to  draw 
a  dispiriting  influence  out  of  it.  Yet  who  could  have  seen  the 
carcass  of  what  had  undoubtedly  been  a  noble  dog  chained  to  its 
kennel  without  falling  a  bit  pensive  with  thoughts  of  the  battle  it 
had  waged  for  life,  the  burden  it  towed,  the  chain  that  weighted 
it  till  the  weary  limbs  gave  up  and  the  salt  water  strangled  the 
exhausted  creature  ?  One  thinks  of  the  grand  sagacity  of  a  dog 
of  that  kind,  and  pictures  the  eyes,  almost  human  with  despair, 
looking  round  and  round  at  the  grey  blank  circumference. 

^  Hpw  should  such  a  fine  animal  as  that,  chained  to  its  kennel, 
come  to  be  washing  about  here  ? '  said  I  to  the  mariner  in  the 
fore  shrouds. 

*  Why,'  answered  he  in  a  hoarse  note  that  perfectly  fitted  the 
dreary,  streaming  picture  of  the  ship,  *  I'll  allow  that  some  vessel's 
gone  down.  The  kennel  was  on  deck,  unlashed,  and  floated  off 
along  with  the  dog  when  the  ship  sunk.' 

*  Very  likely,'  said  I.     *  Poor  brute ! ' 

*  Well,  I  dunao  about  poor  brute,'  he  replied.  *  He'd  better 
be  dead  than  kep'  alive  at  sea.  He's  not  the  only  ship's  dog 
washin'  about,  you  lay.  Scores  of  'em  are  drownded  every  month, 
the  only  difference  being  that  theyWe  got  two  legs  and  wears 
breeches,  master.'  And  here  he  looked  around  as  though  desirous 
of  finding  a  shipmate  near  to  overhear  him. 

*  Oh,  you're  talking  of  sailors,'  said  I. 

*rm  talkin'  of  ship's  dogs,'  he  replied  still  more  hoarsely, 
*  otherwise  tanned  sailors — commin  sailors.  The  only  pity  is  that 
the  kennels  they  occupy  aren't  chained  to  'em,  for  if  every  sailor 
man  as  is  drownded  took  his  foksle  overboard  along  with  him, 
there'd  come,  I  dessay,  in  time  to  be  cleaner  an'  hairier  quarters 
for  them  as  survived.' 

*  You're  pretty  comfortable  aboard  this  ship,  aren't  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I'm  not  saying  nothen  against  this  ship,'  said  he  with 
a  cunning  squint  at  me,  and  then  a  glance  aft  to  see  if  the  mate 
on  duty  was  watching  him.  *  TFe're  supposed  to  be  pleasurin'  you 
know,  sir ; '  and  he  dropped  his  work  a  moment  to  comb  his  fingers 
down  his  face  and  shake  the  wet  off.  I  smiled  at  this  comment  of 
his  upon  *  pleasurin','  and  felt  that  he  was  a  man  with  whom  I 
could  pass  an  hour  very  agreeably  in  conversation  :  for  there  is  no 
company  in  the  world  to  equal  that  of  a  growling,  sour  old  sailor; 
but,  knowing  something  of  sea-discipline,  I  guessed  that  the  mate, 
who'd  sometimes  step  over  to  leeward  to  take  a  peep  along  the 
deck,  would  not  be  very  well  pleased  to  see  me  tsdking  to  one  of 
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the  waitch  whilst  at  work ;  so  I  got  off  the  rail,  and,  having  by 
this  time  had  enough  of  the  drizzle,  I  gave  myself  a  swing  to  rid 
my  waterproofs  of  the  wet  and  went  below. 

When  I  entered  the  cabin,  I  found  Hornby  reading  at  the  end 
of  it  not  far  distant  from  Miss  Edwards,  who  was  knitting  or 
sewing  or  doing  something  of  that  kind,  and  the  Colonel  lying 
back  in  an  American  chair,  in  slippers,  his  legs  hoisted  up,  and 
a  pair  of*  glasses  on  his  nose,  through  which  he  was  staring  into  a 
book.  I  pulled  off  my  oilskins  and  took  a  seat  near  Miss 
Edwards,  and  told  her  about  the  dog  and  kennel  that  had  gone 
by.  This  interested  her,  and  the  way  in  which  she  brightened  up 
into  talk  induced  one  to  guess  that  she  had  been  bored  and  was 
glad  of  fresh  company. 

After  a  bit,  Mr.  Edwards  came  out  of  his  berth,  leaning  on  the 
steward,  and  within  a  minute  of  his  appearance  Miss  Inglefield 
arrived.  Hornby  hopped  up,  and  was  all  briskness  and  smirking 
genteel  sympathy.  Was  Miss  Inglefield  better?  he  hoped  she 
was.  Sea-sickness  was  a  fearful  thing.  He  had  been  horribly 
unwell  himself,  but  had  quite  recovered.  It  only  wanted  a  little 
patience  and  2IL  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know. 

Miss  Inglefield  did  not  look  much  the  worse  for  her  bout.  I 
thought  her  now  to  be  a  bit  prettier  than  I  had  before  found  her. 
Her  gold-coloured  hair  was  very  silky  and  plentiful,  and  the 
parting  on  one  side  made  her  demure,  quiet  face  rather  piquant. 
She  smiled  somewhat  nervously  in  response  to  Hornby's  eager, 
old  beau-like  greetings,  and  answered  him  in  words  I  could  not 
catch,  with  a  glance  at  her  father,  as  if  his  face  was  the  barometer 
she  was  accustomed  to  make  or  shorten  sail  by.  She  then  passed 
on  to  her  mother's  berth. 

Edwards  gave  a  groan  and  then  a  laugh  as  he  sank  into  a 
chair. 

*  Recovered  firom  your  sickness,  Hornby  ?  *  he  inquired. 

*  Quite :  and  you  ? ' 

*  WeU,  I  felt  a  little  squeamish  early  this  morning,  but,  as 
tragedians  say  after  they  have  seen  a  ghost,  ^*  'Tis  gone  I "  at  least 
I  think  so ; '  and  he  paused  to  feel  the  heave  the  ship  was  then 
giving  as  though  uncertain  of  himself. 

I  asked  after  his  gout. 

*  It's  not  the  sort  of  weather  for  it,'  he  replied,  with  his  jolly 
smile,  though  turning  up  his  eyes,  not  without  forlomness  in  them, 
to  the  skylight.  *  It's  in  my  left  heel  badly,  and  my  left  arm, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  feels  aa  if  a  carpenter  were  planing  it.' 

<  You  cannot  expect  the  sea  to  cure  you  at  once,  napa,'  said 
Miss  Edwards,  gi  ^^^^  by  Google 
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*  I  expect  nothing,  my  love/  he  replied.  *  Colonel,  how  are 
you  getting  on  ?  how*s  your  wife  ? ' 

The  other  put  down  his  book  and  pulled  the  glasses  oflT  his 
nose. 

*  She'll  be  up  for  lunch,'  he  shouted ;  *  IVe  insisted  upon  it* 
My  notion  is  one  can  humour  sickness — make  it  go  on  lasting^. 
Take  a  youth  going  to  sea  for  the  first  time,  Edwards ;  he*8  so 
ill  that  he  feels  he  must  die.  Mind — ^there's  no  nonsense :  die  he 
*mAi8t — that's  his  conviction.  Yet  the  mate  drives  him  up  the 
mast  with  a  grease-pot  in  his  hand,  and  the  lad  gets  throug^h 
bis  work.  Were  he  a  passenger  he  would  keep  his  bed  for  a 
week.' 

*  Perfectly  true!'  cried  Hornby.  *A  very  sensible  view 
indeed^ 

*  You'll  forgive  me,  Edwards,'  continued  the  Colonel,  laughing 
hoarsely  and  looking  gratified  ;  *if  I  suggest  that  even  rheumatic 
gout  may  be  over-nursed.  It's  like  sea-sickness.  Imagine  your- 
self forced  to  jump  about,  to  run  and  pull,  and  so  on.  The 
exercise  would  soon  get  your  bones  right.' 

*  My  dear  Colonel,'  rejoined  Edwards  good-humouredly ;  *  if  at 
a  banquet  I  were  to  pierce  your  heels  with  a  bradawl,  and  then, 
when  the  pain  was  most  excruciating,  insist  upon  your  rising  and 
returning  thanks  for  the  ladies  in  a  humorous  speech,  could  you 
talk,  do  you  think  ? ' 

*  Well,  perhaps  not,'  shouted  the  Colonel. 

^  Nor  could  I  now  jump  about  and  run,  and  so  on.  You 
healthy  men  have  no  sympathy.  You're  like  a  fellow  perspiring 
in  a  Turkish  bath  in  December  and  wondering  how  on  earth 
people's  teeth  can  be  chattering  in  the  north-easterly  wind  out- 
side.' 

<  I  hope  this  weather  will  not  last  long,*  said  Miss  Edwards, 
abruptly  changing  the  conversation,  possibly  from  distrust  of  the 
Colonel's  face  that  was  full  of  noisy  argument.  And  then  she 
told  her  papa  of  the  dog  and  kennel  I  had  seen,  and  added  that 
I  considered  they  signified  a  shipwreck  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Colonel  had  not  heard  me  when  I  spoke  to  her  on  the 
subject,  and  he  now  rapped  out :  *  Eh  I  what's  that,  Mr.  Aubyn? 
a  shipwreck  P  where  ? ' 

I  explained  that  one  of  the  sailors  had  suggested  that  the 
kennel  had  floated  off  the  deck  of  a  foundering  ship  ;  it  was  one 
way  to  account  for  the  objects  washing  about  in  the  sea  here. 

*  Nothing  more  likely,'  shouted  he.  *  This  is  the  very  weather 
for  shipwrecks.     Are  we  under  much  sail  ? ' 

•A  pretty  fair  amounV  said  I.  Di.tizedbyGoogle 
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*  Are  we  moving  fast  ? ' 

^  About  six  or  seven  knots  an  hour/  I  replied. 

*  Tell  you  what  it  is,  Edwards,'  he  bawled ;  ^  Pipes  may  be  a 
good  man,  but  in  my  opinion  he's  foolhardy.' 

'No,  no  I '  cried  little  Hornby,  shaking  his  head  rapidly. 

*  I  say  yes,  yes ! '  roared  the  Colonel.  *  What's  the  duty  of  a 
careful  captain  in  a  fog  ?  Why,  by  George  I  to  heave  the  ship 
to,  of  course.  And  yet  we  are  rushing  blindfolded  into — into  any- 
thing that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  way.' 

*  Well,  I  feel  perfectly  safe,'  said  Mr.  Edwards. 

'  And  so  do  I,'  observed  Hornby.  *  What  do  you  say.  Miss 
Edwards?' 

'Oh,  we  must  hope  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,'  she 
replied. 

Had  she  not  been  present  I  believe  I  should  have  played  upon 
the  Colonel's  nervousness,  which  would  have  been  an  easy  task,  as 
one  saw  by  his  jerks  and  starts,  as  he  glared  up  at  the  skylights 
and  looked  around  him  into  the  darksome  comers  of  the  cabin, 
that  my  suggestion  that  there  had  been  a  shipwreck  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  rather  upset  him.  As  it  happened,  Mr.  Edwards, 
quite  unconsciously,  increased  the  gloom  that  hung  upon  the  brow 
of  the  loud-voiced  military  man  by  saying :  '  Hornby,  I  suppose 
the  **  Silver  Sea  "  is  provided  with  plenty  of  life-saving  appliances 
in  case  of  disaster  ? ' 

'  There  is  no  ship  afloat  carries  better  boats,'  replied  the  little 
fellow ;  '  and  there  are  a  lot  of  life-buoys  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
don't  you  know  ? ' 

*A11  what  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,  besides  life-buoys  ?' 
shouted  the  Colonel. 

'  Spars  and  hencoops,'  said  Hornby. 

*  Humph  1'  growled  the  Colonel.  *  Just  the  sort  of  articles  to 
knock  people  on  the  head  among  the  waves  and  sink  the  strongest 
swimmers.' 

^Pray,'  said  I,  observing  Miss  Edwards  to  look  wistfully  and 
thinking  this  sort  of  talk  nonsense,  *  let  us  remember  that  we  are 
a  party  of  pleasure-seekers,  that  we  are  aboard  a  stout,  staunch, 
handsome  clipper  ship,  and  that  we  intend  to  be  at  home,  please 
God,  in  sound  health  by  what  the  Yankees  call  the  fall.  Eh,  Mr. ' 
Hornby  ?  There  is  no  use  in  undergoing  shipwreck  every  day  by 
talking  about  it.' 

The  Colonel  jumped  up.  *  I'll  go  and  satisfy  my  own  mind  1 ' 
he  cried.  <  I'm  an  old  sailor  and  don't  believe  in  driving  a  ship 
through  a  fog ; '  and  he  bundled  into  his  wife's  cabin  for  his  boots. 

Hornby  presently  leaving  us,  I  was  able  to  say  a  few  words  to 
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Mr.  Edwards  about  his  little  friend's  drunken  skylarking  on  the 
previous  night.  He  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  best  to  allow 
Hornby  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  behaviour,  as  it  not  only 
kept  him  free  from  embarrassment,  but  it  would  also  pacify  Mrs. 
Inglefield,  when  she  perceived  for  herself  that  the  little  man  had 
no  recollection  of  his  misconduct. 

*  The  Colonel  seems  rather  disposed  to  be  bad-tempered,  papa,' 
exclaimed  Miss  Edwards. 

*  No,  my  dear,  it  is  his  manner.  He  suflFered  seriously  from 
his  liver  in  India,  Aubyn,  and  never  quite  recovered  his  nerve?. 
He  is  sound  enough  at  bottom.  Besides,'  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman,  bursting  into  a  laugh,  ^  we  must  all  allow  that  last 
night's  business  was  quite  enough  to  justify  a  little  sulkiness  in 
him  this  morning.  I  didn't  dare  linger  in  my  doorway  when  the 
light  was  turned  on ;  I  should  have  choked  with  laughter,  and 
that  would  never  have  done.' 

*  Well,  dear,  I  earnestly  hope  this  voyage  may  benefit  you/ 
said  she. 

*  My  daughter  speaks  as  if  she  had  already  had  enough  of  the 
sea,  Aubyn — and  here  we  are  not  two  days  out  yet  1'  said  the  old 
fellow. 

*  The  sea  ia  a  little  tedious — ^you  must  admit  that,'  said  she, 
with  a  half  glance  at  me. 

« But  we  mustn't  admit  it,'  I  replied.  *  Here  we  are  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  ourselves.  Miss  Edwards ;  and  it  will  not  do 
to  call  the  play  dull  before  the  curtain  is  fairly  lifted.' 

She  twitched  down  the  comers  of  her  mouth  and  went  on  "with 
her  work.  I  had  not  before  particularly  noticed  the  length  and 
loveliness  of  her  eyelashes.  They  gave  a  rare  shadow  of  beauty 
to  her  rich  complexion  as  they  drooped  to  her  cheeks  with  the 
downward-bending  of  her  gaze.  Her  fatlier  looked  at  her  thought- 
fully, running  his  eye  over  her  figure,  till  you  saw  the  pride  it  gave 
him  replacing  his  other  mood  and  kindling  in  his  face.  Our 
glances  met. 

*  After  all,  Aubyn,'  said  he,  *  this  voyage  is  really  a  last  re- 
source of  mine.  If  I  am  benefited  or  cured,  shall  I  not  be  repaid 
for  the  cost  of  a  few  months  of  tediousness  ?  You  see  I  make  no 
stranger  of  you,  I  involve  you  in  this  spell  of  ennui  for  the  sake 
of  my  gout.     You  are  very  kind  to  make  one  of  us.' 

*  You  have  thanked  me  enough,  I  am  sure.  If  you  had  any 
idea  of  the  enjoyment  I  am  getting  and  mean  to  go  on  getting 
out  of  this  voyage,  you  would  know  to  whom  gratitude  13 
really  due.' 

Here  little  Hornby's  return  caused  us  to  drop  the  subject*  Tha 
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brief  chat,  however,  made  me  think  that  Edwards  ought  to  have 
foreseen  that  his  daughter  would  not  take  long  to  be  bored  by  her 
association  with  people  like  the  Ingle  fields.  She  would  have  been 
better  pleased,  I  dare  say,  to  have  made  the  journey  alone  with 
her  fEither.  Of  all  their  friends,  and  I  believe  they  knew  plenty 
of  people,  the  Inglefields,  one  might  have  sworn,  would  be  the  very 
last  to  please  Margaret  Edwards  with  their  company.  Indeed,  I 
thought  then,  and  have  always  thought  since,  that  the  trip  was 
badly  managed.  The  ladies  should  have  had  a  woman  to  wait 
upon  them.  Then  I  do  not  consider  that  our  ship's  company  was 
numerous  enough,  remembering  that  the  voyage  was  one  of 
pleasure,  to  call  it  so.  Likewise  there  should  have  been  more 
guests — ^room  could  easily  have  been  found — pleasant  people 
really  fond  of  the  sea  and  able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
health-seeking  adventure.  Of  course  I  understood  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  sort  of  friends  one  would  like  to  have  to  accompany 
one  in  a  sailing  ship  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  back.  But 
it  was  no  reason  if  the  best  could  not  be  had  why  the  worst  should 
have  been  chosen. 

Presently  the  Colonel  returned  with  his  hairy  fece  glistening. 
He  was  followed  by  Pipes,  whose  shaggy  coat  by  holding  the  wet 
caused  him  to  appear  crystallised. 

*  Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Hornby,  Pm  sure,'  said  the  skipper,  whose 
square  countenance  wore  an  aggrieved  expression  ;  ^  but  I  should 
take  it  very  kind  of  you,  sir,  if  you'd  inform  the  Colonel  here 
that  I've  been  thirty-five  years  at  sea,  out  of  which  time  I  have 
held  a  master's  certificate  for  eighteen  years,  and  that  this  ship  is 
perfectly  safe  in  my  charge.' 

Hornby   looked  indignant  and  tossed  his  head,  twisting  his 

small  figure  about.     *  Keally,  Colonel '  he  began. 

'  Look  here,  Hornby ! '  shouted  the  Colonel ;  *  Pipes  mistakes. 
He's  too  sensitive.  He's  an  old  sailor  and  so  am  I.  I  simply 
desired  to  point  out  to  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  ship  in  weather 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  brought  to  a  stand — hove  to;  you  know 
the  meaning  of  that  term,  Aubyn ;  and  by  George,  if  a  man  at 
niy  time  of  life  isn't  to  be  allowed  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own, 

^hy,  confound  it ' 

'  Mr.  Hornby,'  exclaimed  Pipes ;  *  the  Colonel  comes  up  to  me 
and  says,  "  Captain,  you've  got  too  much  sail  on." ' 

'  So  you  have !  it's  quite  true,  by  Jingo  1 '  shouted  the  Colonel. 

*  I  answered,'  continued  Pipes,  *  that  I  knew  my  own  business ; 
and  that  if  I  didn't,  I  wasn't  going  to  school  to  learn  it  from  a 
military  officer.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  that's  all  very  well,'  cried  the  Colonel ;  *  but  if  you 
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should  run  us  into  a  ship,  the  military  officer  may  be  drowned, 
you  know — he  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  Captain  Pipes ;  and  by 
Jupiter  I  under  such  circumstances,  the  military  officer,  as  you 
call  him,  has  a  right  to  offer  a  protest  against  the  possibility  of 
risks.' 

^  Bisks ! '  exclaimed  Pipes  growing  hot.  <  There  always  are 
risks  at  sea.  But  what  are  the  particular  risks  rvcyw  that  you  should 
come  and  tell  me  what  to  do,  sir  ?  Why,  was  you  to  heave  the 
ship  to  you'd  bring  something  liht  a  risk  upon  us,  for  should  any- 
thing draw  down  suddenly,  there'd  be  no  time  to  get  out  of  the 
road— to  get  the  vessel  under  command  ;  we'd  be  no  better  than 
a  half-tide  rock,  just  fit  to  be  run  into.' 

^I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  nervous,  Colonel,'  said  Mr. 
Edwards. 

*  Nervous !  confound  it,  Edwards,  I'm  not  nervous.  I'm  far- 
sighted.  Don't  call  looking  ahead,  n&roousne»%^  hang  it  I' 
retorted  the  Colonel.  *  I  want  to  provide  against  danger.  But 
there.  Captain  Pipes,  let  the  matter  rest,  sir.  I'll  offer  no  more 
advice.  You  shall  do  what  you  please  with  the  ship,'  and  with 
both  hands  he  fell  to  curling  his  moustache. 

Hornby,  Edwards,  and  I  then  struck  in,  defending  Pipes'  sea- 
manship, assuring  the  Colonel  there  was  no  danger  and  so  forth. 
Eventually  we  succeeded  in  dismissing  the  skipper  with  a  tolerably 
composed  face,  whilst  the  Colonel  repaired  to  his  wife's  berth  to 
ascertain  what  progress  she  was  making  in  her  toilet  with  the 
help  of  her  daughter. 

After  which  the  three  came  out,  and  we  stood  up  to  receive  Mrs. 
Inglefield  and  to  congratulate  her  upon  her  recovery.  She  was 
dressed  with  the  same  tightness  I  had  taken  notice  of  yesterday, 
but  in  another  costume.  This  time  it  was  something  uncommonly 
juvenile — ^blue  serge,  laced  with  yellow  ladder-like  trimmings 
down  the  breast ;  and  you  only  needed  to  put  the  Colonel  into 
knickerbockers,  and  give  them  each  a  hoop,  to  convert  them  into 
an  advanced  couple  masquerading  as  children.  She  did  not 
look  the  worse  for  her  sickness.  The  powder,  maybe,  on  her 
£Eice  concealed  such  traces  as  one  might  expect  to  notice.  Perhaps 
she  had  not  suffered  very  severely,  but  as  she  stepped  out  of  her 
cabin,  leaning  in  a  kind  of  album-picture-like  pose  on  her  daughter, 
you  saw  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  be  sea-sick  for 
nothing,  and  that  it  was  her  intention  to  remain  interesting  for 
some  time.  I  waited  with  interest  to  see  how  she  would  comport 
herself  towards  Hornby ;  but  though  I  ridicule  because  I  disliked 
her — ^her  artificiality,  her  make-up,  her  juvenility,  and  other  un- 
pleasant qualities  in  a  woman  whose  daughter  was  old  enough  to 
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be  married  and  settled — ^yet  she  was  a  lady  when  it  came  to  such 
a  matter  as  dealing  with  Hornby's  drunken  blunder,  and  the  way 
in  which  she  met  him  caused  me  to  think  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
she  should  make  such  a  fool  of  herself  in  her  general  conduct. 

If  ever  the  Colonel  had  doubted  my  assurance  that  Hornby  had 
no  recollection  of  what  had  happened,  he  could  no  longer  question 
the  fiwst.  The  little  fellow's  behaviour  was  quite  convincing.  No 
man,  however  impudent,  could  have  worn  the  easy  manner  Hornby 
carried,  could  have  smiled  upon  Mrs.  Inglefield,  congratulated  her, 
bowed  and  shaken  hands  as  our  friend  did,  had  he  been  sensible  of 
the  mistake  he  had  committed  on  the  previous  night.  So  here 
were  we  all  now  supposed  to  be  recovered  from  sea-sickness,  and 
certainly  nobody  complained;  Edwards  talked  freely  and  his 
laugh  was  tolerably  frequent ;  Hornby  flitted  about  and  seemed  to 
understand  the  deck, though  the  dance  of  the  ship  was  pretty  gay; 
Mrs.  Inglefield,  seated  at  Margaret  Edwards'  side,  looked  pensive 
and  smiled  wanly;  on  the  other  side  was  her  quiet  daughter^ 
answering  questions  in  a  low  voice,  but  looking  on  the  whole  very 
well. 

But  the  skylights  overhead  remained  blind  with  the  ashen 
drizzle,  and  every  bone  of  the  ^  Silver  Sea '  creaked  again  as  she 
drove  imder  her  maintop-gallant  sail  through  the  damp  thickness 
that  overhung  the  deep. 

(2b  ht  eontinwd,) 
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Hero-like,  who  on  their  crest  still  wore 
A  lion,  panther,  leopard,  or  a  boar. 

Now  the  three  first  animals  mentioned  in  Lovelace's  lines  are, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  the  College  of  Arms,  one  and  the 
same  beast.  The  lion  rampant  is  called,  without  further  qualifica- 
tion, *  the  lion : '  if  in  any  other  position  and  in  profile,  it  is  '  the 
lion-leoparded,'  or  the  *  leoparded-Uon,'  or  simply  the  *  leopard' 
(and  therefore  the  Royal  Beast  of  England  is  a  leopard  and  not  a 
lion),  while  the  panther  has  in  heraldry,  as  in  Natural  History,  a 
very  doubtful  existence.  For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
such  a  beast :  nor  does  science  recognise  it — though  many  sports- 
men in  the  East  are,  I  know,  of  the  other  opinion.  But  heraldry 
works  upon  a  quaint  system  of  its  own,  and  supposing  the  leopard 
to  be  the  ofispring  of  a  Leo  and  a  Pard,  accepts  of  necessity  the 
reality  of  the  pard,  or  panther.  Virtually,  therefore,  the  boar  is 
the  only  animal  except  the  lion  that  was  considered  worthy  by 
ancient  chivalry  to  be  worn  as  a  badge. 

Tusky  boars  ^ 
Hazed  out  of  all  thy  woods,  as  trophies  hung, 
Grin  high-emblazon'd  on  thy  children's  shields. 

So  Planche,  in  his  *  Pursuivant  of  Arms,'  notes  how  in  Glover's 
Roll  (temp.  Henry  IIL)  only  three  beasts  were  then  borne  upon 
English  coats-of-arms,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  boar.  It 
shared  with  the  lion  and  the  leopard  the  honourable  distinction 
of  emblazonment  upon  shields.  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser  also,  in  her 
most  fascinating  work  on  *  Historic  Devices,'  bears  the  following 
testimony  to  the  heraldic  dignity  of  the  beast. 

The  device  of  a  boar  was  used  by  Bichard  III.  before  he  was  a 
king  and  when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  he  had  a  pursuivant  named 
Blanc  Sanglier.  His  cognisance  was  a  rose  supported  on  the 
dexter  side  by  a  bull,  a  badge  of  the  house  of  Clare,  and  on  the 
sinister  by  a  boar,  which  boar  he  had  found  among  the  badges 
of  the  house  of  York.  *  The  latter  he  selected  for  his  own  personal 
device,  and  it  was  that  by  which  he  was  generally  designated,  as 
we  know  by  the  doggrel  which  is  said  to  have  caused  its  composer 
to  be  shortened  by  the  head  and  four-quarters ' 
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The  Ratte,  the  Cat,  and  Lovell  our  dogge, 
Rule  all  England  under  the  Hogge, 

meaniDg  by  the  hog,  ^  the  dreadful  wild  boar '  which  was  the  king's 
crest.  But  Collingboume  was  one  of  the  most  seditious  of  the 
disaflfected,  and  held  correspondence  with  Bichard  and  deserved 
his  fate. 

When  I  meant  the  king  by  name  of  hog, 
I  only  alluded  to  his  badge  the  boar. 

Queen  Margaret  calls  Bichard  a  ^  rooting  hog,'  and  Hastings 
says : — 

To  fly  the  boar  before  the  boar  pursues 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  foUow  us, 
And  make  pursuit  when  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me^ 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 

Again,  Hastings  to  Stanley : — 

Oome  on,  come  on,  where  is  your  boarspear  man  P 
Fear  you  the  boar  and  go  so  unproyided  P 

On  the  occasion  of  Bichard's  second  coronation  at  York,  Piers 
Courteis,  keeper  of  his  wardrobe,  was  ordered  by  him  to  furnish 
among  other  things,  *  four  standards  of  sarcenet  with  boar,  thirteen 
thousand  qoinysans  of  fustian  with  boars.' 

Bichard  bestowed  upon  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  a  seal 
whereon  was  engraved  his  cognisance,  the  boar.  Nor  was  the  bristled 
boar  wanting  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth ;  for  gorgeously  attired  in 
splendid  armour,  and  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by  the 
royal  diadem,  which  surmounted  his  helmet,  Bichard  rode  upon 
a  milk-white  charger  superbly  caparisoned  and  attended  by  his 
body  guards,  displaying  the  banner  of  England,  and  innumerable 
pennons  glittering  with  the  silver  boar. 

After  his  death,  Bichard^s  body  was  placed  across  his  war  steed 
Hike  a  hogue  calf,'  the  head  and  arms  hanging  on  one  side  of  the 
horse  and  the  legs  on  the  other  side,  and  was  thus  disposed  behind 
his  pursuivant-at-arms,  Blanc  Sanglier,  he  wearing  the  silver  boar 
upon  his  coat,  and  carried  back  to  Leicester  in  trophy  of  the 
morning's  victory. 

The  poetical  boar  is  a  very  fine  presentment  of  the  noble  brute 
in  natiuie.  It  is  '  the  mighty  boar,' — *  bristled,' — *  tusked,' — and 
foaming.  *  Fierce  as  forest  boar,'  is  a  constantly  recurring  simile 
in  verse,  and  its  *  headlong  rush,'  through  the  brake  a  familiar 
figure.  But  Spenser  makes  the  quaint  error  of  supposing  that 
boars  eat  camels*  igitized  by  CjOOqIc 
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He  shortly  met  the  tiger  and  the  boar, 
Which  with  the  simple  camel  rag^d  sore 
In  hitter  words,  seeking  to  take  occasion 
Upon  his  fleshy  corpse  to  make  invasion. 

And  80  err  all  those  poets  who  make  it  camivorouF.  *  Throw  me 
to  the  wild  boar '  to  be  devoured  is  as  absurd  in  Heber ,  as  *  the 
boars  that  roar  through  the  woods '  of  Ossian. 

Perhaps  the  good  bishop  had  in  his  mind  that  episode  in  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  where  St.  James  of  Spain  goes 
a-hanting  with  Neburazadan^  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  the 
slaying  of  a  great  man-eating  boar  wins  the  Hebrew's  daughter— 
but  does  not  get  her.    He  found  it,  we  are  told,  lying  in  its  mossy 
den,  gnawing  the  mangled  joints  of  some  passenger  whom  it  had 
murdered  as  he  travelled  through  the  forest.    It  was  of  wonderful 
length  and  size,  and  so  terrible  to  behold,  that  at  first  sight  it 
almost  daunted  the  courage  of  the  Spanish  knight ;  for  its  mon- 
strous head  seemed  ugly  and  deformed,  its  eyes  sparkled  like  a 
fiery  furnace,  its  tusks  more  sharp  than  spikes  of  steel,  and  from 
his  nostrils,  fumed  such  a  violent  breath,  that  it  seemed  like  a 
tempestuous  whirlwind ;  his  bristles  were  harder  than  seven  times 
solid  brass,  and  his  tail  more  loathsome  than  a  wreath  of  snakes. 
A  gruesome  beast,  indeed  I — and  standing  in  no  need  of  the  wings 
which  iElian  gives  to  the  Flying  Hog  of  Clazomenae  to  make  it 
worthy  the  steel  of  a  knight  of  Christendom. 

But  Pope  need  not  have  described  the  wild  boar  *  in  silence 
creeping'  upon  a  sleeping  youth,  and  goring  him  'with  unre- 
lenting tooth.'  It  is  far  too  *  generous,'  in  the  poet's  sense,  to 
attack  a  sleeping  adversary.  Why,  too,  should  Scott  go  out  of 
his  way  to  call  it  *  the  felon  boar '  ?  The  abuse  is  not  more  just 
than  that  poet's  frequent  plagiarisms  are  creditable. 

*No  man  who  has  not  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  desperate 
courage  of  the  wild  hog  would  believe  in  his  utter  recklessness  of 
life,  or  in  the  fierceness  that  will  make  him  run  up  the  hxmter's 
spear,  which  has  passed  through  his  vitals,  until  he  buries  his  tusk 
in  the  body  of  the  horse  or  his  rider.'  *  Although  they  grunt  when 
they  charge,  they  seldom  cry  out  when  speared.  A  pig  that  dies 
with  a  squeal  is  considered  an  ignoble  beast.'  ^  No  animal  exceeds 
him  in  ferocity ;  he  will  boldly  charge  the  largest  elephant  who 
may  have  disturbed  him  without  further  provocation.'  *  There  is 
hardly  a  more  dangerous  brute  to  cope  with.  He  will  fight  to  the 
last,  and  then  die  game.' 

These  are  quotations  from  the  foremost  of  Indian  sportsmen 
and  naturalists — ^Elliot,  Shakespeare,  Kinloch,  Jerdon,  and  others 
of  equally  established  reputation.  '     OOgie 
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They  are  of  the  fighting  caste — G-adites — men  of  war  from 
their  youth  up.  If  they  meet  each  other  there  is  a  duel  at  once  ; 
any  other  beast,  and  a  fight  immediately  commences.  They  have 
absolutely  no  idea  of  giving  way,  or  yielding  the  path.  It  is  no 
boxing-gloves  with  them,  always  the  cestus.  They  strike  the 
shield  always  with  the  bare  lance-point.  Their  challenge  is  ^  to 
the  death.'     So  the  poets  always  have  them  in  conflict. 

As  wilde  bores  gan  they  togeder  smite, 
That  frothen  white  as  fome  for  anger  wood. 

As  when  two  bores  with  rankling  malice  met, 
Their  gory  sides  fresh-bleeding  fiercely  fret, 
Till  breathless  both  themselves  aside  retire, 
Where  foaming  wrath  their  cruel  tusks  they  whet; 
And  trample  the  earth  the  whiles  they  may  respire, 
Then  back  to  fight  again. 

Chaucer  and  Spenser  are  especially  fond  of  the  wild  boar 
BimUe,  and  employ  it  with  great  eflfect  for  their  furious  knights. 
^  Hurtling  round  advantage  for  to  take,' '  Chafering  and  foaming,' 
and  ^  Crrinte  with  his  teeth  so  was  he  wroth.'  Later  poets  take 
their  cues  of  course  from  the  elder.  Thomson  has  <  the  brindled 
boar  grins  fell  destruction ;'  Gray,  *  the  tusky  boar  on  surrounding 
foes  advanced  ; '  Darwin  gives  a  sketch  from  nature : — 

Contending  boars^  with  tusk  enamelled,  strike 
And  guard  with  shoulder  shield  the  blow  oblique, 
While  female  bands  attend  in  mute  surprise, 
And  view  the  victor  with  admiring  eyes. 

But  the  wild  hog,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  monogamous.  Gay, 
too,  has  a  sketch  of  combatant  boars  which  reads  from  the  intro- 
duction of  *  Westphalia'  and  the  *  mire '  as  a  mock-heroic. 

So  when  two  boars  in  wild  Ytene  bred, 

Or  on  Westphalia's  fat'niog  chestnuts  fed, 

Gnash  their  sharp  tusks,  and,  roused  with  equal  fire, 

IMspute  the  reign  of  some  luxurious  mire ; 

In  the  black  flood  they  wallow  o*er  and  o'er. 

Till  their  arm'd  jaws  distil  with  foam  and  gore. 

Byron  has  an  admirable  line,  ^  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebde^ 
for  though  the  two  animals  are  not  found  together — except  so  in- 
frequently that  the  error  is  not  justified — the  *  rebel '  is  one  of  the 
wild  boar's  most  notable  characters.  The  tiger  is  his  natural  Baja, 
but  he  revolts  at  the  first  menace  of  oppression.  The  jungle  path 
is  his  as  much  as  the  tiger's,  he  says,  and  if  they  meet,  the  pig  as 
oiten  as  not  joins  issue  as  to  the  right  of  way.  ^The  native 
Shikarries  affirm  that  the  wild  boar  will  quench  his  thirst  at  the 
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river  between  two  tigers,  and  I  (Shakespeare)  believe  this  to  be 
strictly  the  truth.  The  tiger  and  the  boar  have  been  heard  fight- 
ing in  the  jungle  at  night,  and  both  have  been  found  dead  along- 
side of  one  another  in  the  morning.'  *  Though  the  wild  hog  often 
becomes  the  tiger's  prey,  it  sometimes  falls  a  victim  to  the  suc- 
cessful resistance  of  its  intended  victim.  I  (Elliot)  once  found  a 
full-grown  tiger  nearly^killed  by  the  rip  of  a  boar's  tusk,  and  two 
similar  instances  were  related  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
witnessed  them,  one  of  a  tiger,  the  other  of  a  panther.'  I  quote 
here  from  the  same  unimpeachable  authorities  on  Eastern  sport  as 
before. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  boar  was  lord  of  British  woodlands,  and, 
as  Thomson  says — 

The  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mix^d 

With  beasts  of  prey,  or  for  his  acorn  meal 

Fought  the  fierce  tusky  boar. 

As  a  beast  of  chase  it  was  extant  in  England  up  to  the 
Stuarts'  times. 

According  to  Bell,  *  about  the  year  940  the  laws  of  Heel  Dha 
direct  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  chief  of  his  huntsmen  to  chase 
the  boar  of  the  woods  from  the  5th  of  the  Ides  of  November  (9th) 
until  the  Calends  of  December  (1st).  In  the  next  century.  Bell 
states  that  the  numbers  had  perhaps  begun  to  diminish,  since 
a  forest  law  of  William  I.,  established  in  1087,  ordained  that 
any  who  were  found  guilty  of  killing  the  stag,  the  roebuck,  or 
the  wild  boar,  should  have  the  eyes  put  out,  and  sometimes 
the  penalty  appears  to  have  been  a  painful  death.  It  appears,' 
continues  Bell,  'that  Charles  I.  turned  out  some  wild  swine 
in  the  New  Forest  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  breed  to  that 
royal  hunting  ground,  but  they  were  all  of  them  destroyed 
during  the  civil  war.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  in  Bere  Wood 
in  Dorsetshire,  but  one  of  \h»  boars  having  injured  a  valuable 
horse  belonging  to  the  wealthy  Nimrod  who  exhibited  this  speci- 
men of  sporting  epicurism,  he  caused  them  to  be  destroyed.' 

The  wild  boar  probably  became  extinct  in  Britain  before  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. ;  while  in  Ireland  it  was  abundant  as  late  as 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Spenser's  touches  and  descriptions  are  from  the  life,  no  dou'Rv 
He  must  have  seen  Leicester,  Essex,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  others, 
go  out  hunting,  perhaps  went  with  them,  and  on  his  estate  (some 
3,000  acres,  with  a  rental  of  I7i.)  in  Ireland  must  have  been 
familiar  enough  with  the  wild  boar  as  a  tenant. 

Somerville,  therefore,  wrote  too  late  to  speak  of  the  animal— 
'churning  his  foam,  and  on  his  back  erect  his  pointed  bristles 
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lisiDg ' — except  from  hearsay,  and  *  young  Redmond '  of  Rokeby, 
that  *  gallant  boy  in  hunters'  green '  who 

Loved  to  wake  the  felon  boar 
In  his  dark  lair  on  Greta't)  shore, 

lived  barely  in  time  to  save  Sir  Walter  from  an  anachronism. 
The  genius  of  Shakespeare  presents  the  fierce  beast  to  the  life, 
*  with  frothy  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red,  like  milk  and  blood 
being  mingled  both  together.'  The  *  blunt '  boar  he  calls  it,  *  the 
foul,  grim,  urchin-snouted  boar,  whose  downward  eyes  still  looketh 
for  a  grave.'  But  Venus'  description  is  matchless.  It  has  all  the 
majesty  of  Job's  poem  on  Leviathan  : 

'  Thou  hadst  been  gone/  quoth  she, '  sweet  boy,  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  told'st  me  thou  would'st  hunt  the  boar. 
Oh,  be  advised ;  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore ; 
Whose  tushes,  never  sheath'd,  he  whetteth  still, 
Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 
On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 
His  eyes,  like  glowworms,  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 
His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes ; 
Being  moved,  he  strikes  whatever  is  in  his  way, 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 
His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd, 
Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter; 
His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd ; 
Being  Ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  venture ; 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes. 
As  fearful  of  him,  part,  through  whom  he  rushes.' 

Keats,  too,  well  imagines  the  scene  *  when  snouted  wild  boars 
rooting  the  tender  com '  anger  the  huntsmen ;  for  it  is  a  shrewd 
beast  at  furrowing  up  a  field.  *  The  rage  of  a  wild  boar  is  able  to 
spoil  more  than  one  wood,'  says  Herbert. 

But  Somerville,  in  his  sketch  of  the  '  Arabian '  chasing  the 
animal,  is  somewhat  ^  out  of  the  hunt ' : 

The  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd 

As  large  as  that  in  Erimanthean  woods 

A  match  for  Hercules.    Round  him  they  fly 

In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  passing  sends 

His  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides ; 

But  perilous  the  attempt,  for  if  the  steed 

BLaply  too  near  approach,  or  the  loose  earth 
L  His  footing  faU,  the  watchful  angry  beast 

I  Th'  advantage  spies,  and,  at  one  sidelong  glance, 

lUps  up  his  groin. 

'  Wounded,  he  rears  aloft, 

And,  plunging,  iBrom  his  back  the  rider  hurls  igiti^ed  by  GoOqIc 
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Precipitant ;  then,  bleeding,  epums  the  ground, 
And  drags  his  reeking  entrails  o'er  the  plain. 
Meanwhile  the  surly  monster  hurls  along. 
But  with  unequal  speed,  for  still  they  wound, 
Swift  wheeling  in  the  spacious  ring.    A  wood 
Of  darts  upon  his  back  he  bears :  adown 
Pours  many  a  gaping  font ;  and  now,  at  last. 
Staggering  he  falls,  in  blood  and  foam  expires. 

The  Greeks  and  Eomans  when  they  hunted  him — *  Adonis* 
bane' — took  extraordinary  precautions  for  their  personal  safety. 
They  went  in  large  parties,  keeping  together,  and  were  attended 
by  the  largest  and  fiercest  hounds — Locrian,  Spartan,  or  Cretan. 
Nets  were  carried  with  them  to  throw  over  the  brute,  and  the 
javelins  used  were  of  a  specially  murderous  description. 

In  metaphor  the  boar  is  singularly  rare.  Bums  has  a  <  wild 
Scandinavian  boar '  that  issued  forth  '  to  wanton  in  carnage  and 
wallow  in  gore,'  but,  changing  the  beast  in  the  next  line  into  the 
plural,  *  brave  Caledonia  in  vain  they  assailed,  as  Largs  well  can 
witness  and  Loncartie  tell,'  by  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  means 
to  refer  to  some  Norse  invasion.  In  Gray's  *  Bard  *  we  find  the 
English  king  *  the  bristled  boar  that  in  infant  gore  wallows  beneath 
the  thorny  shade ' ;  and  Dryden  has  a  semi-domesticated  hog  as 
the  type  of  the  Baptist : 

The  bristled  baptist  boar,  impure  as  he. 

But  whitened  with  the  form  of  sanctity, 

With  fat  pollutions  fiU'd  the  sacred  place, 

And  mountains  leyell'd  in  his  furious  race ; 

So  first  rebellion  founded  was  in  grace. 

But  since  the  mighty  ravage  which  he  made 

In  German  forests  had  his  guilt  betrayed, 

With  broken  tusks,  and  with  a  borrow'd  name, 

He  shunn'd  the  vengeance  and  concealed  the  shame. 

Yet  in  folk-lore  and  myth  it  is  a  constantly  recurring  and  a  very 
formidable  figure. 

It  is  sacred  to  Scandinavian  Thor,  and  drags  the  car  of  Freyya, 
its  bristles  golden,  its  head  refulgent.  Vishnu  appears  as  the 
tusked  one,  the  irresistible  piercer,  and  the  thunderbolts,  the 
fathers  of  the  winds,  are  red  boars,  homed,  bristled,  and  fierce. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  Trinity  of  the  Hindoos  disputed  for 
supremacy.  Brahma,  seated  on  his  lotus,  could  see  nothing  else 
in  the  universe  and  so  said  to  himself,  ^  I  am  the  beginning  of  all.' 
But  he  descended  the  stalk  and  came  upon  Vishnu  asleep.  *  Who 
are  you  ? '  he  asked.  '  I  am  the  beginning  of  all  things,'  was  the 
reply.  Then  Brahma  raised  his  arm  to  stride.  But  on  a  sudden 
Shiva  stood  before  them.  *  What  are  you  quarrelling  about  ?  Am 
not  I,  Shiva,  the  first-bom  ?    Which  of  you  canrsee  either  the 
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croWn  of  my  head  or  the  soles  of  my  feet  ? '  Brtthffla  stood 
aghast ;  but  Yishnu  without  a  word  plunged  down,  and,  ripping 
up  the  universe,  pierced  below  the  infernal  regions,  and  lo  I  the 
feet  of  Shiva.  So  the  two  others  did  obeisance  to  him,  the  harp- 
tusked  one- 
It  waa  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  kill  a  boar.  Mele* 
ager's  hunt — 

A  great  boar,  that  no  man  could  withdtand^ 
And  many  a  woe  he  wrought  upon  the  land-^ 

gathered  all  the  heroes  of  Greece  together,  and  for  the  trophy  of 
the  brute's  hide  cities  went  to  war.  Indras,  in  that  he  slew  the 
boar  that  guarded  the  demons'  treasiu'e,  proudly  wore  its  tusks. 
Mars  protected  it  as  the  warrior  among  the  beasts :  it  was  once 
the  badge  of  Rome. 

Even  the  Christians'  boar's  head,  *  crested  with  bays  and 
rosemary,'  is  said  to  have  honorific  origin,  as  a  symbol  of  gloomy 
winter  slain  at  the  solstice.  'Aper  significat  Diabolum,'  quoth 
Du  Cangc. 

He  is  always  obtrusive,  assailing.  Gods  and  heroes  are 
perpetually  after  him.  There  is  no  guardian  of  a  treasure  like 
him,  except  perhaps  the  grifiin...  It  is  no  use  trying  to  pipe  Aim 
to  bed.  He  will  see  the  whole  of  Argus  asleep  and  still  be 
awake.  He  would  have  rooted  Medea  out  of  the  garden  in  no 
time  and  tusked  Mercury  if  he  had  not  been  too  nimble  with 
those  heels  of  his.  You  never  meet  with  him,  in  myth,  in  an 
amiable  mood.  He  is  either  red — the  colour  of  fury — or  black, 
the  hue  of  mischief,  malignity,  and  diabolism.  He  hurtles  about 
bristling  and  demoniacal. 

PHIL.    ROBINSON. 
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It  is  Friday,  the  thirteenth  day  of  November ;  it  is  just  one  year 
to-day  since  she  died,  and  before  night  I  shall  have  followed  her 
across  the  mystic  threshold  of  darkness  and  of  death.  It  is  just 
one  year  to-day  since  she  died,  alone,  on  the  desolate  ocean,  in  a 
foreign  ship,  with  no  friend  near  her,  with  only  strange  hands  to 
do  the  last  offices  of  this  life,  and  with  tongues  yet  stranger  to 
answer  her  last  words.  She  died  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  at  six 
in  the  evening  I  shall  die,  as  lonely  here  in  the  great  city  as  she 
on  the  dreary  ocean.  At  six  to-night,  in  two  or  three  short  hours 
more,  when  the  chill  wind  falls  down  on  the  damp  streets,  amid 
the  hurrying  roar  which  declares  that  the  day  is  done,  I  shall  leave 
this  life,  as  unworthy  to  die  as  I  am  to  live. 

I  do  not  die  to  punish  my  sin.  I  know  full  well  that  for  me 
it  would  be  a  punishment  more  deadly  to  live,  with  my  body  worn 
and  racked,  with  my  brain  on  fire,  with  my  heart  dull  and  heavy, 
with  my  conscience  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth,  with  the  awfiil 
knowledge  I  have  now  of  the  emptiness  of  life.  There  is  nothing 
for  me  to  live  for.  I  have  no  hopes,  no  desires  even.  For  me 
the  future  is  as  black  as  the  past.  Annihilation, — to  be  blotted  out 
absolutely  from  the  whole  universe,  to  cease  to  be  suddenly — body, 
and  mind,  and  soul, — this  is  the  one  thing  I  could  wish,  and  this 
one  thing  I  know  I  cannot  attain.  At  most  I  can  die ;  in  life 
I  can  control  myself;  after  death,  what  happens  will  happen — 
without  eflFort  on  my  part,  and  despite  my  utmost  eflFort  should  I 
be  foolish  enough  to  resist. 

Before  I  die,  then,  with  the  little  strength  now  left  to  me, 
and  in  spite  of  the  gnawing*  pain  which  will  kill  me  at  last,  I 
write  this  record  of  my  search  for  the  Elixir  of  Death.  Curiosity 
may  lead  some  man  to  read  it — the  same  curiosity  which  led  me 
to  my  great  crime,  and  through  the  crime  to  the  great  discovery. 
I  shall  not  begin  at  my  birth  or  at  my  bringing-up  ;  it  is  of  my 
death  and  not  of  my  birth  that  curiosity  will  care  to  read.  I  am 
not  yet  two-score  years  of  age  ;  I  shall  die  before  I  have  attained 
half  of  the  allotted  years  of  man ;  and  my  life  has  been  lived  along 
one  line — ^I  have  been  an  unceasing,  unhasting,  unresting  inquirer. 
I  have  had  always  the  same  fatal  and  unquenchable  curiosity  which 
is  the  index  of  the  highest  and  most  masculine  genius,  as  it  is  also 
the  mark  of  the  most  feminine  pettiness. 

I  was  a  youth  of  studious  habits,  with  a  persistent  desire  for 
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investigation,  especially  in  queer  and  odd  paths  little  trodden  by 
the  average  man — that  personification  of  the  humdrum  and  the 
commonplace,  from  which  I  ever  revolted.  I  had  this  same  taste 
even  as  a  boy — if  indeed  I  ever  was*  a  boy.  Sometimes  when  I  have 
watched  other  children,  I  have  wondered  whether  I  was  ever  a 
child  myself:  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  had  always  been  what 
I  was.     A  time  came  when  I  hoped  to  have  had  my  childhood  in 

the  society  of  my  own  children  ;  but  now And  yet  perhaps 

it  is  best  as  it  is  :  there  are  those  who  wish  for  children  that  they 
may  be  trained  up  to  continue  a  great  work,  and  to  carry  it  on  to 
ultimate  victory.  But  I  have  made  my  great  discovery  and  I 
have  nothing  to  leave  a  son  but  a  confession  of  the  emptiness  of 
life  and  the  futility  of  desire.  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
family  ties :  my  father  died  before  I  was  bom,  and  my  mother 
died  in  giving  me  birth.  I  have  always  lived  alone  and  lonely 
except  during  the  few  short  months  of  my  marriage. 

When  I  left  college  I  spoke  French,  and  German,  and  Italian ; 
I  knew  Crreek  and  Latin  better  than  most  students  of  my  age ; 
and  I  had  a  smattering  of  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit.  To  science  I  had 
then  given  little  attention,  and  I  did  not  know  enough  to  be 
aware  of  my  own  ignorance.  My  graduating  thesis  was  on  ^  The 
Deadlock  of  Science ; '  I  found  it  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  I  was 
surprised  at  the  sharpness  of  my  reasoning,  and  at  the  depth  of 
my  incompetence  to  attempt  a  subject  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 
I  devoted  myself  at  once  to  the  study  of  law  with  a  youthful 
ardour,  which  has  now  burnt  out  and  consumed  itself  utterly, 
leaving  not  so  much  as  the  smouldering  ashes  behind.  I  studied 
the  old  law-books;  I  learnt  Norman  French;  I  deciphered  crum- 
bling and  mouldy  treatises  on  Boman  law,  written  in  quaint 
medisBval  Latin,  full  of  queer  elisions  and  contractions.  It  was 
not  long  before  I  discovered  that  medical  jurisprudence  interested 
me  more  than  any  other  branch  of  law.  From  Wharton  and 
Stille  I  turned  to  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  and  to  the  Newgate 
CcdendoTj  until  I  had  a  strange  callousness  to  the  details  of 
physical  suffering  which  had  for  me  a  morbid  fascination.  I  read 
all  the  famous  trials;  I  became  an  expert  on  infanticide,  on 
assault,  on  murder ;  I  studied  the  details  of  death  by  strangulation, 
by  the  sword  or  dagger,  and  by  poison.  I  found  a  special  charm 
in  the  investigation  of  dormant  charges  of  poisoning,  freely 
bandied  about  in  Italy  and  in  France  when  the  darkness  of  the 
niiddle  ages  was  clearing  away  and  the  principles  of  toxicology 
tegan  to  be  better  understood.  I  gave  a  re-hearing  to  many  an 
accused,  and  acquitted  many  a  victim  who  had  fallen  beneath  the 
axe,  while  I  sent  to  the  scaffold  many  a  king  and  emperor,  ma^j^ 
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a  prince  and  pope  who  had  died  comfortably  in  his  bed  three 
hundred  years  before  I  was  born.  I  became^  learned  in  poisons ; 
I  knew  the  diflTerencep  between  vegetable  and  mineral  poisons ;  I 
knew  the  antidotes  and  remedies ;  I  guessed  the  poison  which  has 
no  antidote.  In  the  course  of  this  study  I  soon  felt  the  in- 
sufficiency of  my  preparation  for  scientific  research,  and  for  the 
investigation  of  physiological  subtleties.  I  abandoned  the  law, 
and  gave  myself  up  to  the  study  of  medicine.  I  enrolled  mjself 
at  a  medical  school,  and  began  at  the  beginning  to  conquer  the 
science  of  medicine  as  I  had  conquered  the  science  of  law.  In  this 
I  foimd  my  legal  studies  and  my  linguistic  training  of  the  greatest 
use. 

Time  passed  and  I  was  graduated.  For  my  thesis  on  *  The 
Future  of  Toxicology '  I  took  a  prize.  I  did  not  seek  to  set  up 
as  a  physician  after  I  received  the  diploma  which  gave  me  the 
right  to  cure  or  to  kill.  I  did  not  need  the  little  money  I  might 
make  in  practising,  and  I  had  already  begun  to  hoard  my  time  as 
the  most  precious  of  my  possessions,  if  I  expected  ever  to  be  of 
use  to  mankind.  The  little  fortune  which  had  hitherto  supported 
me  was  enough  for  my  simple  wants.  With  strict  economy  I  was 
enabled  to  set  aside  from  my  annual  income  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
devoted  to  my  research. 

At  first  this  money  was  spent  in  books,  for  I  soon  exhausted 
all  that  the  best  public  and  private  libraries  of  New  York  con- 
tained on  my  specialty.  I  did  not  cumber  my  small  rooms  with 
the  standard  treatises,  or  with  long  sets  of  volumes  to  be  found  in 
every  collection,  but  I  took  a  keen  delight  in  gathering  together 
reports  of  trials  for  poisoning,  not  only  in  America  and  in  England, 
but  in  France,  Germany,  and  especially  in  Italy.  I  had  copies 
made  for  me  from  the  secret  archives  of  France  ;  and  thus,  for  in- 
stance, I  obtained  the  interrogatories  which  confirmed  the  contem«> 
porary  suspicions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Louvois.  Corre- 
spondents in  Italy  sent  me  the  useful  fragments  of  unpublished 
memoirs  as  frank  as  those  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  or  Casanova  de 
Seingalt,  and  as  useful  in  the  understanding  of  the  past.  Many  a 
strange  and  tortuous  transaction  settled  by  the  sudden  hand  of 
death  I  was  able  to  read  by  the  light  of  modem  science,  and  to 
explain  as  clearly  as  Sir  David  Brewster  explained  the  mystery 
of  the  legion  of  devils  which  appeared  at  midnight  to  Cellini  in 
the  Colosseum  at  Bome  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 

Besides  the  books  about  poisoning,  I  had  the  poisons  them- 
selves. I  arranged  in  chronological  order  a  collection  of  the 
famous  poisons  of  history,  and  in  little  vials  on  a  single  shelf  of  a 
bookcase  might  be  seen  the  hemlock  draught  of  Socrates,   the 
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potion  which  Locusta  got  ready  at  the  bidding  of  Nero ;  the 
famous  poison  of  the  Borgias  (far  simpler  and  far  more  easy  to 
counteract  than  its  reputation  warranted) ;  the  curious  substances 
composing  the  candle  which  lighted  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  his 
death ;  the  mixture,  also  Italian,  which  Catherine  de  Medicis 
gave  to  Charles  IX. ;  the  subtle  perfume,  as  deadly  as  the  odour 
of  the  upas,  with  which  the  bouquet  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  was 
charged ;  the  succession  powder  of  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  ; 
the  unpretending  but  efficacious  dose  given  by  Madame  Lafarge 
to  her  husband ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  Italian  acqua  tofana^ 
colourless  and  odourless,  yet  so  deadly  that  a  single  drop  adminis- 
tered once  a  week  caused  death  at  the  end  of  twp  years^  during 
i?hich  time  the  veiy  slightest  ailment  was  inevitably  fatal.  I 
have  stood  before  that  little  case  of  poisons  hour  after  hour  in 
rapt  contemplation  of  the  awful  possibilities  of  destruction  pent 
up  within  the  scant  score  of  tiny  vials. 

In  time  my  researches  were  noised  abroad ;  I  was  known  as  an 
earnest  student ;  I  was  called  upon  to  testify  as  an  expert ;  and  I 
was  soon  recognised  as  an  authority  on  toxicology.  My  testimony 
decided  more  than  one  case  ;  and  more  than  once  a  man's  life  hung 
on  the  words  that  fell  from  my  lips.  In  the  great  Hungerford  trial, 
it  was  my  original  investigation  and  my  startling  experiment, 
repeated  in  court  before  the  jury,  which  revealed  the  prisoner's 
guilt  incontrovertibly,  in  spite  of  the  feeble  protests  of  a  professor 
of  analytical  chemistry,  the  poor  ignorant  creature  whom  the 
defence  had  relied  on  to  combat  me.  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to 
call  him  ignorant  now,  as  he  has  heard  me  testify  so  often  that 
even  he  must  have  been  forced  to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  toxicology. 

It  was  at  this  time,  just  as  my  position  \^s  assured,  that  a 
strange  thing  happened  to  me — I  fell  in  love.  I  was  in  court 
bearing  witness  against  a  young  man  named  Morgan,  who  was 
accused  of  having  poisoned  his  father.  Before  I  had  said  twenty 
Tfords  I  became  conscious  of  a  look  of  intense  appeal  in  the  face 
of  a  beautifiQ  girl  sitting  just  below  me.  I  turned  my  head  so  as 
to  not  see  her,  but  her  large  mournful  eyes  rose  before  me,  and 
the  wistful  twitch  of  her  mouth  I  could  not  but  remember.  I 
caught  sight  of  the  prisoner's  face,  and  in  a  second  I  was  assured 
that  the  tall,  pale  creature  with  the  sad  and  pitiful  expression 
was  his  sister.  A  minute  more  and  my  plan  was  made :  my 
testimony,  which  was  wont  to  be  firm  and  unhesitating,  became 
weak  and  wavering.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  was  a  clever 
man,  and  he  saw  thp  openings  I  Jiad  left  fpr  him,  a^d  iij  five 
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minutes  of  hurried  cross-examination  he  got  from  me  just  the 
evidence  his  case  needed.  By  great  good  fortune,  the  prosecution 
had  also  engaged  the  absurd  old  professor  of  analytical  chemistry, 
and  the  counsel  for  the  defence  had  no  difficulty  in  turning  the 
feeble  old  fellow  inside  out  and  in  revealing  the  emptiness  within. 
The  jury  acquitted  Wilfred  Morgan  vrithout  leaving  their  seats, 
and  within  six  months  Lilian,  his  sister,  was  my  bride* 

We  made  a  wedding  trip  to  Europe,  and  we  did  what  all  newly 
married  couples  are  wont  to  do.  We  wandered  through  Scotland 
and  England,  and  we  spent  a  few  days  in  London,  where  I  found 
little  to  interest  me.  Life  in  humdrum  England  is  tame  to  a  man 
whose  thought*  are  set  on  the  more  mysterious  tragedies  of  human 
existence.  We  paused  in  Paris  while  I  picked  up  rare  volumes, 
long  lacking  on  my  shelves.  We  walked  in  Switzerland  and  rowed 
on  Lake  Geneva  by  moonlight  under  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc 
We  crossed  into  Italy,  and  here  I  felt  my  interest  in  humanity 
revive.  We  were  happy,  as  man  may  be  once  in  his  life  at  least, 
for  a  little  space.  We  found  our  happiness  in  each  other,  and 
each  enjoyed  the  other's  pleasure.  At  times  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  memory  of  this  happiness  has  embittered  the  sorrow  which 
followed  it  swiftly.  In  a  dream  sometimes  I  live  those  joyful  days 
again,  and  then  I  awake  to  feel  myself  alone,  and  to  know  myself 
what  I  am.  After  all,  sleep  is  but  a  palliative  for  the  disease  of 
life — death  is  the  only  remedy. 

When  we  left  Italy  we  passed  up  into  the  Tyrol,  and  there  one 
day  I  heard  a  chance  allusion  to  the  arsenic-eaters,  and  I  re- 
called an  early  desire  to  investigate  for  myself  the  habit  of  the 
workers  in  the  arsenic  mines,  who  feed  daily  on  a  fixed  portion  of 
the  deadly  mineral,  not  merely  without  injury  or  danger,  but  with 
advantage,  in  that  they  are  thereby  protected  from  the  insidious 
assault  of  the  fatal  product  of  their  labour.  I  went  to  the  mines 
alone,  for  my  wife  had  a  horror  of  poison  in  all  its  forms.  The 
word  even  was  painful  to  her.  She  believed  her  brother  to  be 
innocent,  but  whenever  she  chose  to  close  her  eyes  she  could  see 
him  lying  in  prison,  under  the  awful  accusation  of  parricide. 

My  examination  of  the  mine  was  to  me  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  discovered  that  it  was 
possible  to  poison  by  refusing  to  give  poison ;  in  other  words,  when 
a  man  has  learnt  to  eat  arsenic  in  a  fixed  dose  with  impunity,  that 
dose  is  necessary  to  him,  and  if  it  is  denied,  then  apparently  the 
cumulative  force  of  the  mineral  in  his  system  is  released,  and  he 
dies  with  every  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning.  The  superintendent 
of  the  mines  told  me  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  protect  himself 
from  the  pernicious  eflFects  of  his  daily  toil,  he  took  a  grain  of 
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arsenio  every  morning  in  his  coffee,  and  that  he  had  gradually  had 
to  increase  the  dose  until  at  the  time  I  saw  him,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  he  took  Bfbeen  grains  every  day.  Now  I  knew  that 
fifteen  grains  is  a  quantity  sufficient  to  kill  five  men.  Twice  had 
the  superintendent  been  induced  by  timorous  friends  to  try  to  stop 
the  dangerous  habit ;  and  twice  he  had  failed  miserably.  On  the 
seventh  day  of  the  abstinence  from  arsenic  he  had  been  obliged  to 
return  to  it  again,  on  the  penalty  of  his  life.  He  was  fully  resolved, 
so  he  told  me,  that  he  would  not  again  attempt  to  break  off  the 
habit  suddenly,  for  he  knew  that  the  result  would  inevitably  be 
fatal.  He  intended,  when  he  should  retire  from  his  position,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five,  to  begin  to  reduce  the  daily  dose  gradually 
until,  at  fifty,  he  might  give  it  up  altogether.  I  took  notes  of  his 
and  of  my  own  corroboratory  observations,  and  I  set  down  in  bold 
black  and  white  the  fact  which  had  most  struck  me.  It  is  possible 
to  cause  death  by  ceasing  to  administer  a  poison. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  happiness  of  my  bridal  tour,  when  I 
smiled  at  the  world  and  the  responsive  world  willingly  smiled 
back,  and  when  the  future  was  fiill  of  hope  and  desire,  it  was  then 
that  I  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  my  great  idea  and  was  conscious 
of  the  first  vague  intimations  of  my  great  discovery.  Perhaps  it 
was  my  happiness  which  led  me  into  the  search  for  what  was  to 
bring  misery  and  death  to  my  wife  and  to  myself.  It  was  late  in 
the  spring,  and  we  were  in  Vienna ;  and  I  can  remember  even  now 
the  feeling  of  unwonted  cerebral  excitement  I  experienced.  It 
was  to  me  a  moment  of  growth  and  expansion.  I  felt  that  the 
fertility  of  my  mind  was  multiplied  fourfold,  although  of  coiirse 
in  the  beginning  I  did  not  know  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
this.  I  can  recall  the  very  instant  when  the  indistinct  germ  of 
the  idea  began  to  take  root  in  my  brain.  An  Austrian,  a  learned 
enthusiast  in  the  history  of  his  noble  city,  told  me  the  moving 
tale  of  the  attack  of  the  Turks ;  and  as  I  heard  again  how  the  fate 
of  civilisation  depended  on  the  defence  of  one  town  against  the 
host  of  Islam  led  by  a  mighty  leader,  I  could  not  but  think  how 
much  shorter  it  would  have  been  to  have  struck  at  that  leader  and 
to  have  killed  Aim,  without  whose  energetic  will  the  invaders 
would  soon  have  been  beaten  back.  To  disorganise  an  attacking 
force  by  removing  its  head,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  at  the  most 
inopportune  moment — this  would  be  at  once  the  surest  and  the 
simplest  means  of  defence.  Then  it  was  that  I  first  thought  of 
the  Elixir  of  Death. 

And  from  that  instant  the  idea  never  left  me  ;  it  took  posses- 
sion of  me ;  it  mastered  me  until  I  could  master  it.  For  the  few 
weeks  longer  that  we  lingered  in  Europe  I  was  still  happy,  for  a 
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man  does  not  get  out  of  the  habit  of  happiness  all  at  once.  But 
I  had  a  fixed  idea,  and  I  pursued  that  relentlessly,  to  the  mangling 
and  destruction  of  whatever  might  stand  between  me  and  the 
accomplishment  of  my  desire.  What  I  sought  was  a  thing  so 
important  to  all  humanity  that  the  few  paltry  human  existences  I 
might  have  occasion  to  sacrifice  in  the  attainment  of  my  goal 
were  as  nothing.  For  success  in  my  search  I  was  ready  to  give 
my  own  life,  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  lives  of  others  should  be 
more  precious  to  me  than  my  own  life. 

The  Elixir  of  Death  was  the  name  I  had  given  in  my  own 
mind  to  the  object  of  my  search.  And  by  the  Elixir  of  Death  I 
meant  a  poison  of  properties  hitherto  imknown  or  hitherto  un- 
combined.  I  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  discover  a  poison 
which  could  be  administered  to  anybody  at  any  time  and  from 
any  distance,  with  the  result  of  causing  instant  death.  Once  in 
possession  of  the  Elixir  of  Death,  and  I  was  master  of  the  world. 
The  Elixir  of  Death  was  a  universal  talisman  to  which  all  things 
were  obedient,  for  death  would  come  at  its  call,  and  death  rules 
all  things.  If  I  could  once  compound  the  Elixir  of  Death,  I  bad 
it  in  my  power  to  change  the  destiny  of  mankind  and  to  mould 
all  humanity  to  my  will.  If  an  Attila^  a  Tamerlane,  a  Genghis 
Khan,  threatened  civilisation,  with  the  Elixir  of  Death  I  could 
remove  him  at  once  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  a  Napoleon 
arose,  absorbing  to  himself  by  sheer  force  of  will  and  intellect  the 
human  energy  which  should  have  been  utilised  in  forwarding 
human  progress,  a  single  drop  of  the  Elixir  of  Death  would  be 
more  potent  than  he.  If  there  should  come  a  false  prophet,  lead* 
ing  all  mankind  astray  by  eloquent  sophistries,  I  had  but  to  use 
the  Elixir  of  Death,  and  he  ceased  to  be.  If  a  great  criminal 
should  set  himself  above  the  law,  and  thus  with  impunity  give  an 
immoral  example,  the  Elixir  of  Death  would  go  on  its  way  and  do 
its  deadly  work,  though  the  mighty  malefactor  were  as  inured  to 
poison  as  Mithridates.  When  I  had  once  discovered  the  Elixir  of 
Death  I  should  have — without  let  or  hindrance  or  control — ^I 
should  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  whole  world.  If  a 
man  in  the  furthermost  comer  of  the  earth  deserved  to  die,  I  had  but 
to  make  use  of  the  Elixir  of  Death  and  the  man  was  dead.  When 
my  search  should  be  successful  I  should  have  more  power  than  any 
man  who  ever  walked  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  I  did  not 
seek  out  this  secret  as  a  means  of  personal  aggrandisement ;  I 
sought  it  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  humanity.  I 
had  confidence  in  my  own  wish  to  do  right.  And  now,  in  my 
last  hour,  as  I  look  back  over  the  few  months  since  the  Elixir  of 
Death  came  into  my  possession  as  the  result  and  the  reward  of  my 
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labour  and  my  crime,  I  can  say  boldly  that  I  have  never  used  it 
for  selfish  ends*  What  I  have  done  with  tlie  Elixir  of  Death,  in- 
explicable as  it  may  have  seemed  to  the  blind  and  foolish  crowd, 
was  done  always  with  the  highest  motives ;  but  there  is  no  need 
now  to  enter  into  futile  explanations.  What  I  did  is  done,  and 
the  future  must  judge. 

The  search  for  the  Elixir  of  Death  was  long  and  toilsome,  and 
abounded  in  false  starts  and  sudden  endings  in  blind  alleys.  Clue 
after  clue  I  took  up  with  hope  and  laid  down  again  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  despair.  Soon  I  gained  heart  once  more  and  attacked  the 
problem  on  another  side.  Again  and  again  I  was  on  the  brink  of 
success,  when  a  final  experiment  dropped  me  instantly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  I  had  been  trying  to  climb.  The  tortures 
of  Tantalus  and  the  tortures  of  Sisyphus  together  were  not  as  hard 
to  bear  as  those  I  endured  without  complaint,  for  I  had  hope  at 
bottom.  Nay  more,  I  had  an  unfailing  belief  that  I  should 
succeed  at  last.  I  knew  that  I  should  find  the  Elixir  of  Death 
before  death  found  me.  But  this  certainty  as  to  the  result  did 
not  lead  me  to  relax  any  of  my  efforts  for  its  attainment.  I  toiled 
unceasingly.  Some  days  I  worked  so  hard  that  when  darkness  came 
I  could  not  sleep ;  then  I  would  pace  the  silent  streets  all  night, 
under  the  cold  stars,  with  my  mind  at  its  highest  tension ;  often 
have  I  wondered  why  it  did  not  break  down.  Again  I  would 
work  sometimes  for  a  week  together  day  and  night,  never  leaving 
my  laboratory  for  rest  or  food,  going  wholly  without  rest  and 
almost  without  food. 

In  these  months  of  wrestling  with  the  unknown  my  wife  was 
left  U>  herself.  To  be  mated  to  a  man  with  one  idea  is  to  carry  a 
ball  and  chain  through  life.  An  ardent  enthusiast  with  his  gaze 
fixed  on  the  future  is  a  sorry  husband  for  any  woman,  but  she  may 
at  least  have  the  joy  of  sharing  in  his  hopes  and  of  consoling  him 
in  his  disappointments.  This  joy  was  denied  to  my  wife.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  secret  I  was  seeking,  it  could  not  be 
confided  to  her.  I  could  not  go  to  her  and  tell  her  how  far  I 
had  advanced  towards  my  great  discovery.  The  mere  thought  of 
poison  pained  her ;  the  word  never  crossed  her  lips,  and  she  never 
entered  my  laboratory  or  my  library.  What  she  might  see  there 
was  too  painful  to  her  in  the  memories  it  recalled.  And  thusit-was 
that  our  happiness  fell  away  and  we  began  to  drift  apart.  That 
I  neglected  her  cruelly  I  know  now,  though  I  did  not  think  of  it 
then.  Her  life  lost  its  sunshine  and  her  heart  failed  her.  She 
never  repined,  and  if  she  murmured,  I  never  heard  it.  She  was 
alone — as  I  was  alone. 

One  mpnuDg  a  fresh  misfortune  f^U  upon  h^Ft     She  was 
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devoted  to  her  brother,,  whose  life  I  had  saved  from  the  gallows, 
and  against  whom  I  never  said  a  word  to  her.  She  believed  in 
him ;  and  even  his  moody  ways  and  the  unhappiness  marked  on 
his  face  never  shook  her  confidence  in  his  innocence.  After  his 
acquittal  he  had  gone  back  to  his  old  business,  and  in  the  reaction 
of  public  sentiment  in  his  favour  he  had  been  prosperous.  Lilian 
left  her  small  fortune  in  his  hands,  and  at  her  suggestion  I  gave 
him  mine  to  manage  for  me.  I  was  never  a  man  of  business,  but 
I  ought  not  to  have  been  blind  to  the  fact  that  Wilfred  Morgan 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  trusted  with  the  control  of  large  sums 
of  money.  Knowing  him  and  knowing  what  I  had  done,  I  ought 
to  have  kept  watch  over  him.  But  I  had  but  one  thought — the 
Elixir  of  Death — and  I  paid  no  attention  to  Wilfred  Morgan.  Even 
the  chance  allusions  that  I  happened  to  hear  in  regard  to  his 
speculations  and  dissipations  did  not  make  any  impression  on  me. 
He  always  avoided  me — I  knew  why.  And  I  ascribed  his  haggard 
and  hang-dog  look  to  the  same  cause.  So  I  was  wholly  unprepared 
for  what  happened.  In  spite  of  his  frantic  struggles  to  extricate 
himself,  Wilfred  Morgan  was  sucked  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
quicksands  of  speculation.  He  lost  his  own  fortune,  his  sister's, 
mine,  and  then  he  shot  himself  through  the  heart. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  this  happened  I  had  made  the 
most  important  step  towards  my  discovery.  I  had  found  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  Elixir  of  Death.  To  combine  them  in 
exactly  the  best  proportions  and  to  give  them  the  further  property 
of  doing  their  deadly  work  at  any  distance — ^these  were  the  things 
I  had  yet  to  do  before  the  Elixir  of  Death  was  an  assured  success. 
And  these  things,  I  knew,  would  take  many  months  more  of  un- 
hesitating hard  labour  of  body  and  mind.  The  shot  that  killed 
Wilfred  Morgan  shattered  all  my  plans.  To  accomplish  my  great 
purpose  I  needed  all  my  time,  and  an  absolute  freedom  from 
material  cares  was  indispensable.  The  loss  of  my  little  fortune 
and  of  my  wife's  meant  that  I  should  have  to  support  myself  bj 
the  practice  of  my  profession — either  l§w  or  medicine,  as  I  might 
choose. 

Fortunately,  just  at  this  moment  the  editors  of  a  great  encyclo- 
pedia of  medicine,  a  huge  undertaking  to  which  all  the  most 
eminent  specialists  were  to  contribute,  asked  me  to  prepare  for 
them  the  treatise  on  toxicology  and  on  medical  jurisprudence,  and 
to  superintend  the  preparation  of  the  host  of  minor  titles  in  both 
these  subjects.  For  these  labours,  which  took  but  two  or  three 
hours  a  day,  the  payment  was  liberal  and  prompt.  I  was  enabled 
to  continue  my  researches ;  but  I  found  that  I  now  made  little 
progress.     I  needed  more  time  and  I  needed  more  money.  -  I  was 
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forced  to  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  my  fortune ;  and  yet  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  never  took  thought  how  I  could  make  another.  And  I 
had  power  to  get  money  in  ways  unknown  to  other  men. 

I  had  often  smiled  as  I  read  the  story  of  the  seekers  after  the 
Philosopher's  Stone,  which  might  transmute  the  baser  metals  into 
gold  and  silver.  What  was  gold  and  what  was  silver  to  a  true 
philosopher  given  over,  body  and  soul,  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  seemed  inscrutable  even  to  those  who  were  capable 
of  conceiving  its  conditions?  As  vain  as  the  efforts  of  the 
seekers  after  the  Philosopher's  Stone  were  the  wanderings  of  those 
who  thought  to  find  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  But  their  motives 
were  more  laudable.  That  a  man  should  desire  to  be  young  even 
after  he  had  acquired  the  wisdom  of  years — that  he  should  wish  to 
have  an  unclouded  eye  and  a  quick  hand,  to  execute  what  his  more 
mature  mind  had  conceived, — this  I  could  understand  and  tolerate. 
But  like  wealth,  youth  is  a  means  only,  and  the  alchemists  made 
it  an  end.  To  live  for  ever — which  was  the  aim  of  those  who 
sought  the  Elixir  of  Life — what  a  paltry  endeavour  was  this  1  Of 
what  account  is  life,  in  comparison  with  knowledge  and  power  ? 
And  when  men  have  attained  to  perpetual  life,  they  have  always 
found  it  a  curse  and  never  a  blessing.  Ahasuerus,  the  Wandering 
Jew,  and  Vanderdecken,  the  Flying  Dutchman — they  had  forced 
upon  them  what  the  seekers  after  the  Elixir  of  Life  were  in  search 
of,  and  they  hated  it,  and  they  held  themselves  accursed  that  they 
had  it.  What  Ahasuerus  and  Vanderdecken  would  have  given 
their  souls  to  possess  was  the  Elixir  of  Death. 

That  I  shoidd  be  debarred  from  this  precious  discovery  by 
barren  considerations  of  money  or  time,  was  intolerable.  Perhaps, 
if  I  had  had  a  friend  to  whom  I  could  pour  forth  my  projects,  and 
to  whom  I  could  explain  my  disappointments,  and  who  could 
strengthen  me  with  inspiring  consolation  and  encouragement,  1 
might  have  thrown  off  the  feeling  of  impatient  and  feverish  irrita- 
tion and  recklessness  which  came  upon  me.  But  I  had  no  friend 
in  the  world.  To  my  wife  I  could  say  nothing ;  shrouded  in  her 
grief,  she  glided  silently  about  our  four  rooms,  until  I  came  to 
shrink  from  looking  at  her  lest  I  should  reproach  her  as  the 
cause  of  my  loss.  If  only  she  had  not  fixed  her  gaze  upon  me 
when  I  was  about  to  testify  in  court,  her  brother  would  not  have 
lived  to  bring  ruin  on  us  both.     But  consequences  are  pitiless. 

While  I  was  in  this  tmhealthy  and  morbid  state  of  mind,  and 
while  we  were  living  thus  insufferably,  I  happened  to  take  down 
from  an  upper  shelf  the  note-books  I  had  used  during  my  wedding 
trip  to  Europe.  Loosely  in  the  leaves  of  one  of  them  I  found  two 
folded  papers ;  they  were  the  insurance  policies  on  my  life  and  on 
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my  wife's,  each  for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  each  for  the  other's 
benefit,  which  we  had  taken  out,  at  the  suggestion  of  Wilfred 
Morgan  a  few  days  after  we  were  married.  He  had  made  the 
payments  on  them  as  they  came  due.  With  the  papers  in  my  hand 
I  made  a  hasty  calculation  and  I  found  that  it  was  almost  time  to 
make  another  payment  lest  the  policy  should  lapse  by  defistult. 
Moved  by  an  inexplicable  impulse,  I  picked  out  a  hundred  rare 
volumes  from  my  overcrowded  shelves,  and  took  them  to  a  book- 
seller who  had  recently  told  me  that  a  customer  of  his  was  collect- 
ing a  toxicological  library ;  and  the  money  he  gave  me  for  these 
sufficed  to  keep  alive  the  policy  on  my  wife's  life.  If  she  should 
die  I  would  receive  the  insurance  on  her  life ;  with  fifty  thousand 
dollars  I  could  complete  the  Elixir  of  Death  beyond  aJl  question 
or  dispute.  And  I  knew  that  my  wife,  was  tired  of  life  and  that 
she  longed  for  the  rest  of  the  grave.  And  the  sight  of  her  pale 
face  wore  on  me  more  and  more,  day  by  day. 

Perhaps  I  was  mad  ;  I  do  not  know.  A  great  physician  has 
said  that  all  men  are  mad.  It  may  be  that  he  was  right,  and  that 
I  was  only  a  little  more  mad  than  my  fellow-man.  It  may  be 
that  I  am  mad  now.  I  know  little  about  madness,  yet  I  know 
more  than  most,  for  I  know  I  know  nothing.  I  despise  the  poor 
creatures  who  spend  themselves  prying  into  the  nooks  and  recesses 
of  the  brain,  when  there  is  so  much  work  in  the  world  at  large 
waiting  to  be  done. 

The  note-book  in  which  I  had  found  the  policies  lay  on  my 
desk  for  a  few  days.  When  I  took  it  up,  I  saw  that  it  was  the 
one  in  which  I  had  recorded  my  notes  in  the  Tyrol.  I  read  them 
again  in  silence,  and  a  sort  of  a  stupor  fell  upon  me.  I  sat  etill 
and  stolid  for  an  hour  or  more,  then  I  arose  and  locked  the  note- 
book in  the  secret  drawer  of  my  desk,  and  I  went  out  for  a  walk. 
It  was  nearly  midnight  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  a  chill  rain 
froze  as  fast  as  it  fell.  When  I  returned  home  just  before  dawn, 
I  was  clothed  in  a  cerement  of  ice,  but  I  had  not  felt  the  cold.  I 
went  at  once  into  the  little  room  which  served  me  as  a  laboratory. 

The  next  day  my  wife  complained  of  burning  pains.  I  gave 
her  medicine  to  relieve  her,  and  although  it  did  no  immediate 
good,  the  pains  gradually  wore  away,  and  had  wholly  gone  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  A  few  weeks  later  they  returned,  only  to  disap- 
pear again  a  few  days  later.  I  had  increased  the  daily  dose  of 
arsenic  that  I  gave  my  wife  every  morning  in  her  cofiee. 

After  that  I  increased  it  every  three  weeks,  and  once  eveiy 
three  weeks  my  wife  had  these  burning  pains.  I  always  prescribed 
for  her  in  vain  effort  to  relieve  the  inevitable  pain.  I  gave 
time  to  this,  which  I  had  to  take  from  my  labours  on  the  EUpr  of 
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Death — time  that  I  could  ill  spare  if  I  was  ever  to  accomplish 
anything.  I  was  glad  to  know  that  in  spite  of  these  pains  Lilian 
was  in  excellent  health,  and  I  came  in  time  to  have  a  strong 
scientific  interest  in  her  case.  I  noted  every  symptom  and  I 
watched  every  change.  I  think  she  mistook  the  meaning  of  my 
attention,  and  for  a  little  while  at  least  she  was  happy  in  the 
thought  that  I  loved  her  again.  Her  love  gave  her  strength  to 
hear  the  pangs  which  came  upon  her  so  mysteriously. 

In  this  manner  nearly  a  year  had  sped  with  its  burden  of 
anxiety,  and  I  determined  to  test  the  success  of  my  experiment 
— ^not  to  end  it  finally,  however,  as  the  time  for  that  had  not  yet 
come.  One  day  I  did  not  administer  the  usual  dose  of  arsenic, 
nor  did  I  the  next  nor  the  next.  In  less  than  a  week  Lilian 
began  to  fall  away  ;  she  was  too  feeble  to  walk ;  she  coidd  not  eat ; 
she  was  burnt  up  by  the  gnawing  and  growing  pain  within ;  in  a 
word,  she  had  every  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment.  If  I  did  not  at 
once  give  her  the  portion  of  arsenic  to  which  she  had  become 
accustomed  she  would  die.  On  the  eighth  day  after  the  cessation 
I  gave  her  the  poison  again,  in  her  coffee,  at  breakfast.  It  was 
but  a  trifling  dose,  but  its  effect  was  instantaneous.  She  revived 
and  began  to  improve.  In  ten  days  I  had  returned  to  the  full 
dose ;  I  had  even  increased  it  slightly ;  and  Lilian  had  recovered 
her  strength.  Yet  she  was  taking  every  day  four  grains  of 
arsenic,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  kill  two  able-bodied  men. 

I  now  began  to  prepare  for  the  end,  and  I  longed  for  the  end 
to  come  that  I  might  get  on  with  my  work.  For  several  months 
so  severe  was  the  tension  on  my  nerves  that  I  had  been  unable  to 
go  on  with  the  search  for  the  Elixir  of  Death.  Beyond  a  few 
barren  experiments,  mechanically  conducted  to  an  unsatisfactory 
conclusion,  I  had  done  nothing,  and  I  was  possessed  by  a  passion- 
ate longing  to  get  to  work  again  as  soon  as  might  be.  Every 
day's  delay  maddened  me.  Anxious  as  I  was,  and  eager  as  I  was, 
to  gain  possession  of  the  money  which  I  needed  in  my  great  work, 
I  was  not  wanting  in  caution.  I  had  no  wish  to  see  the  man  who 
was  on  the  brink  of  the  discovery  of  the  Elixir  of  Death  hauled  to 
prison  for  a  vulgar  murder.  I  took  counsel  of  my  cunning. 
Hitherto  I  had  ministered  to  all  my  wife's  ailments,  and  she  never 
dreamed  of  consulting  another  physician.  I  knew  a  conceited, 
good-natured,  foolish  young  fellow  who  had  just  been  graduated 
from  the  medical  school,  where  he  had  been  a  favourite  pupil  of 
the  poor  doddering  old  professor  of  analytical  chemistry.  From 
him  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  him  therefore  I  called  in — a  com- 
pliment which  gratified  him  immeasurably.    He  came  to  see  my 
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wife  several  times  and  saw  nothiog.  I  gave  Lilian  a  little  medi- 
cine, and  I  threw  in  her  way  one  or  two  books  on  climate.  I 
began  to  drop  hints  that  perhaps  she  had  a  tendency  to  consump- 
tion, likely  to  be  developed  rapidly  by  one  of  the  harsh  winters  of 
New  York.  Her  mother,  who  had  married  again,  was  living  at 
Nice,  and  I  suggested  that  there  was  no  better  climate  for  con- 
sumptives than  Nice.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  next  letter  from 
Lilian's  mother  came  from  Mentone,  and  it  expressed  a  wish  that 
Lilian  would  come  over  and  spend  the  winter  with  them  at  Nice. 
Then  I  arranged  to  meet  the  young  doctor,  accidentally,  and  I 
inoculated  him  with  the  idea  that  my  wife  was  consumptive,  and 
needed  a  season  in  the  south  of  France,  where  she  could  have 
complete  change  and  rest.  I  knew  Lilian  could  hardly  bear  to 
part  from  me,  so  I  called  in  the  yoimg  doctor,  and  the  suggestion 
came  from  him.  My  wife  indignantly  rejected  it,  but  I  combated 
it  so  feebly  that  the  young  doctor  persevered.  For  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  his  visit  nothing  more  was  said  about  her  joining  her 
mother ;  then  the  discussion  was  suddenly  revived.  The  young 
doctor  was  called  in  again  ;  his  forcible  arguments  converted  me 
reluctantly,  and  I  told  her  she  ought  to  go  if  she  wished  to  save 
her  life. 

She  yielded  at  last,  when  I  promised  to  rejoin  her  in  the 
spring.  I  engaged  her  state-room  on  the  ^  Deutschland,'  to  sail 
Saturday,  November  6,  and  on  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  November, 
I  gave  her  the  last  dose  of  arsenic.  In  two  or  three  days  the 
effects  of  the  cessation  from  the  poison  began  to  be  apparent,  but 
it  was  then  too  late  to  draw  back.  When  Saturday  came,  and  I 
took  her  on  board  the  boat  and  led  her  to  her  state-room,  and  was 
about  to  say  good-bye,  she  aroused  herself  from  the  dull  lethargy 
into  which  she  had  sunk  a  few  hours  before.  .She  clung  to  me  and 
asked  if  I  could  not  give  up  my  work  and  go  with  her.  And  as  she 
asked  that  she  knew  it  was  impossible.  Then  she  begged  me  not  to 
ask  her  to  leave  me.  If  she  had  consumption,  she  was  not  afraid 
of  death,  she  said,  and  she  was  ready  to  die  here  by  my  side  in 
New  York.  I  told  her  that  it  was  too  late  then  to  draw  back. 
She  cast  her  large  mournful  eyes  on  me  with  a  most  pitiful  look 
and  said,  ^  If  I  am  to  die,  I  would  rather  die  here.'  Then  she 
roused  herself,  and  stood  up  and  said  that  if  she  must  die  she 
would  rather  die  by  my  hand  I 

I  comforted  her  as  best  as  I  could,  and  just  as  the  bell  rang 
for  the  departure  of  the  boat  I  administered  a  soporific,  which  soon 
soothed  her  into  slumber.  Then  I  left  the  vessel,  and  stood  on 
the  dock,  and  saw  it  glide  away  from  my  sight,  as  Lilian  bad 
glided  out  of  my  heart,  fading  away  gradually  until  I  could  no 
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loDger  distinguish  it  in  the  dim  distance.  I  knew  that  the  end 
was  at  hand.  I  knew  that  Lilian  would  die  eleven  or  twelve  days 
after  I  had  ceased  to  give  the  arsenic ;  and  I  knew  that  her  death 
would  be  ascribed  to  sea-sickness,  while  her  body  would  be  con- 
signed to  the  waves.  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  In  a  month  all  was 
over ;  the  news  came  of  the  safe  arrival  out  of  the  Deutschlandy  one 
passenger,  the  wife  of  an  eminent  American  scientist,  having  died 
on  the  voyage  from  the  effects  of  sea-sickness.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  proof  of  her  death  had  been  given  to  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany>  and  I  had  received  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  I  needed  for 
my  search  after  the  Elixir  of  Death. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  buoyant  joy  I  felt  the  first  time 
I  entered  my  laboratory  after  I  had  received  the  money,  and  I  knew 
that  I  could  thereafter  devote  my  time  wholly  to  the  cause  of 
science  without  any  vulgar  thought  of  money-making.  I  had  the 
fierce  delight  the  Arctic  explorer  might  feel  could  he  stand  in  sight 
of  the  open  polar  sea.  For  I  too  was  in  sight  of  my  goal,  although 
the  locked  ice  of  poverty  had  kept  me  from  going  forward.  I  had 
combined  the  ingredients  of  the  Elixir  of  Death,  and  all  that  re- 
maiued  to  do  was  to  devise  the  method  of  administration,  at  any 
time,  at  any  distance,  and  in  spite  of  any  precautions  against  it. 
When  compared  with  what  I  had  accomplished,  what  remained  to 
be  achieved  was  the  veriest  trifle.  I  came  to  my  work  fresh  and 
with  a  new  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  after  a  month  of  hard  labour 
I  discovered  the  principle,  and  within  another  month  I  had  per- 
fected the  application  of  it.  Like  all  really  great  discoveries,  it 
had  the  merit  of  extraordinary  simplicity.  Taking  a  hint  from 
the  Indian  who  sends  hurtling  through  the  air,  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  victim,  the  poisoned  arrow,  the  point  of  which  he  has 
steeped  in  the  venom  of  the  serpent's  sting,  I  bent  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  the  utilisation  of  natural  forces,  and  in  time  I  taught 
them  to  do  my  bidding.  Within  three  months  after  I  had  seen 
my  wife  sail  away  from  my  sight  to  meet  a  watery  grave,  I  stood 
alone  in  my  laboratory  at  midnight  with  a  tiny  vial  in  my  hand 
containing  the  Elixir  of  Death.  I  had  discovered  the  poison  which 
could  cause  the  death  of  any  one,  at  any  time,  at  any  distance, 
despite  any  and  all  precautions.  The  Elixir  of  Death  was  mine  at 
last,  and  the  whole  world  was  in  my  power  I 

With  the  accomplishment  of  my  desire  I  lost  my  object  in  life. 
I  had  attained  to  the  utmost  of  my  wish.  There  was  nothing 
farther  for  me  to  do.  To  use  the  power  I  possessed  was  not  part 
of  my  plan.  It  was  the  possession  of  the  power  which  I  had  sought, 
and  not  its  use.    The  wanton  exercise  of  might  was  always  r^ 
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pugdaht  to  me  and  I  was  tender'-hearted  enough  never  to  kill  ad 
insect  except  to  effect  a  purpose.  While  I  was  seeking  the  Elixir 
of  Death  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  occasions  for  its  righteous  use 
would  be  numberless,  but  when  I  had  found  the  Elixir  of  Death  I 
considered  the  few  apparent  occasions  which  reluctantly  presented 
themselves,  and  they  were  inadequate.  No  Genghis  Khan  or 
Tamerlane  threatened  civilisation ;  no  Napoleon  was  master  of 
mankind ;  no  False  Prophet  had  arisen  to  lead  humanity  astray. 
Somi  I  saw  that  it  might  be  a  century  before  there  would  be  need 
for  the  Elixir  of  Death — and  in  a  century  where  should  I  be  ?  I 
could  not  hope,  and  I  knew  I  did  not  wish  to  live  as  long  as  that. 

If  I  were  not  alive  when  the  occasion  arose  for  the  use  of  the 
Elixir  of  Death,  who  would  there  be  to  administer  it  ?  That  was 
the  question  to  which  I  gave  prolonged  thought.  I  knew  no  man 
to  whom  I  could  trust  my  secret.  I  knew  no  man  in  whose  hands 
I  would  willingly  place  the  awful  power  and  the  mighty  tempta- 
tion of  the  Elixir  of  Death.  I  knew  no  man  strong  enough  to 
withstand  that  temptation  and  wise  enough  to  wield  the  power 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  I  knew  no  man  who  would 
have  self-restraint  enough  not  to  make  use  of  the  Elixir  of  Death  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  own  self-interest.  The  longer  I  considered 
this  question,  the  less  I  felt  disposed  to  let  the  great  secret  pass 
from  my  own  keeping.  In  time  I  began  to  doubt  even  my  own 
worthiness  to  have  and  to  hold  the  Elixir  of  Death.  I  saw  that 
even  in  my  own  hands,  the  proper  exercise  of  the  mighty  power 
I  possessed  depended  wholly  on  my  own  fallible  judgment ;  and  I 
feared  that  a  day  might  come  when  my  will  should  be  weaker  and 
when  I  myself  might  yield  to  the  temptation  and  use  the  Elixir  of 
Death  for  some  paltry  purpose  of  my  own. 

Then  I  awakened  to  the  solemn  fact,  that  if  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  I  could  entrust  the  Elixir  of  Death  after  I  had  ceased  to 
live,  and  if  there  was  even  a  doubt  whether  I  myself  were  alto- 
gether to  be  trusted  to  use  it  only  at  the  right  moment,  then  alas, 
the  discovery  had  been  futile,  and  all  hope  of  its  benefiting  the 
world  was  vain.  Slowly  I  awakened  to  the  absolute  uselessness  of 
the  Elixir  of  Death.  That  it  was  a  mighty  engine  of  good  i<^ 
mankind  I  knew,  but  there  was  no  man  fit  to  be  trusted  with  its 
keeping. 

"When  this  chilling  truth  was  borne  in  upon  me,  I  had  a 
moment  of  profound  discouragement.  And  at  this  moment  my 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  wife,  whose  life  I  had  taken  in  the 
search  for  what  was  worthless  now  I  had  it.  I  saw  the  mournful 
and  appealing  glance  of  her  large  eyes  as  we  stood  side  by  side  in 
the  cabin  of  the  steamship  just  before  she  went  away  to  her  lonely 
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death  in  desolate  mid-ocean.  Life  had  no  longer  anything  to 
offer  me  but  the  bitterness  of  ashes ;  everything  sank  from  under 
me  at  once.  One  night,  as  I  sat  in  the  laboratory,  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  little  vial  which  held  the  product  of  my  thankless 
toil,  I  saw  Lilian  enter  the  room,  smiling  sadly.  She  stood  before 
me  for  a  minute,  and  then  withdrew  as  mysteriously  as  she  had 
come,  beckoning  to  me  as  she  disappeared. 

Then  I  made  a  solemn  vow,  which  I  have  performed  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  Lilian  had  died  by  my  hand  from  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  habit  of  arsenic-eating.  I  must  die  the  same 
death.  This  was  my  resolve.  I  began  arsenic-eating  at  once,  and 
as  I  was  stronger  than  she  had  been,  and  as  I  had  nothing  now  to 
fear,  I  increased  the  doses  more  frequently  than  I  had  dared  to  do 
with  her.  I  felt  the  burning  pangs  for  four  days  every  fortnight, 
as  I  increased  the  daily  dose.  In  less  than  half  the  time,  I  have 
reached  the  same  amount  she  took  before  I  sent  her  away  to  die. 
She  died  alone  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  and  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  November,  to-day,  I  shall  die  the  same  death  and  in  the 
same  loneliness.  She  was  buried  at  sea,  but  it  may  be  days  before 
I  am  missed,  and  they  break  in  here  to  find  my  body.  Twelve 
days  ago  I  took  my  daily  allowance  of  four  grains  of  arsenic,  and 
since  then  I  have  not  touched  it :  I  ought  to  die  to-night.  My 
strength  is  greater  than  hers,  and  my  constitution  is  stronger,  and 
I  fight  harder  against  the  suddenly  released  power  of  the  accu- 
mulated poison.  It  may  be  that  it  will  not  kill  me  to-day,  but  I 
shall  die  to-night,  for  all  that.  .  If  the  arsenic  does  not  do  its  work 
in  season,  I  have  here  the  little  vial  of  the  Elixir  of  Death,  and  it 
shall  be  of  service  to  mankind,  for  once  at  least* 

BBANDEB  MATTHEWS. 

*  Fuller  details  of  the  arsenic-eaters  may  be  found  in  most  books  about  the  Tyrol, 
l^he  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  also  the  use  here  of  a  few  fragments  from  a 
slighter  sketch  written  twelve  years  ago  and  published  under  a  pseudonym. — B.  M. 
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Mt  record  of  campaigns  and  outlandish  travel  includes  in  its 
barest  shape,  Borneo,  Upper  Egypt,  Central  America,  the  Cape, 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Afghan- 
istan, India,  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt  a  third  time ;  were  I  to  count 
the  episodes,  it  would  swell  into  a  geographic  catalogue.  In  sncli 
journeying  I  have  found  many  odd  billets,  a  few  of  which  I 
purpose  to  sketch  just  as  they  occur  to  mind  in  writing,  without 
story  or  connection.  But,  so  far  as  may  be,  I  shall  avoid  those 
scenes  which  have  been  made  familiar  to  the  public  through 
historic  events  and  through  the  descriptions  furnished  by  my  own 
*  Special  *  fraternity. 

No  eccentricity  of  fortune  surprises  me  now,  though  it  brings 
vastly  more  discomfort  for  the  time  than  in  earlier  days ;  and  my 
recollections  grow  weaker  proportionately.  However  strange  one's 
quarters,  however  distressed  or  frightened  one  may  be,  an  abiding 
consciousness  dwells  in  the  soul  that  one  has  seen  and  done  and 
gone  through  the  same  experience  already.  The  power  of  obser- 
vation is  not  dulled,  nor  the  sense  of  fun,  still  less  that  of  alarm ; 
but  the  circumstances  do  not  seem  worth  remembering  particu- 
larly. If  one  reflects  more,  one  feels  less.  After  his  first  visit  to 
the  Antipodes,  so  to  speak,  a  l)oy  has  stories  inexhaustible  of 
anecdote,  remark,  and  adventure;  but  from  each  succeeding 
journey  he  brings  back  shorter  and  drier  reports,  until  a  trip  to 
the  moon  would  seem  hardly  worth  telling  at  length :  after 
stating  the  facts,  he  has  done.  Last  week  I  entertained  a  confrere 
just  returned  from  El  Teb  and  Tamasi ;  we  have  served  together 
in  divers  parts,  and  the  public,  I  understand,  has  been  interested 
in  our  stories ;  but  all  through  the  evening  not  fifty  words  were 
exchanged  touching  on  matters  personal  in  his  late  vicissitudes. 
It  seems  less  and  less  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  impressions  and 
to  carry  them  away,  the  more  impressions  one  gathers.  This  is 
not  the  common  belief.  We  read  of  men  in  novels,  who  having 
been  everywhere  and  done  everything,  are  always  ready  with  a  tale 
of  adventure  that  thrills  the  heroine.  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
such  a  personage  has  not  been  far  into  terra  incognita,  nor  has 
served  in  many  wars — unless,  of  course,  he  is  a  professional  talker. 

Thus  it  happens  that  a  man's  earliest  memories  of  travel  are 
the  strongest,  though  they  be  insignificant  compared  with  others 
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he  might  have  collected  on  the  same  ground  at  a  later  date.  I 
have  a  hundred  cabinet  pictures  of  Egypt  as  I  knew  it,  an  idle  boy, 
but  not  one  worth  sketching  from  the  late  campaign.  That  was  a 
very  big  business  ; — one  recorded  the  facts,  stored  them  for  use. 
and  forgot  the  incidents.  It  is  only  by  an  eflfort  that  I  recall 
scenes  therein  quite  otherwise  impressive  than  that  unforgotten 
experience  of  Esne  by  night,  which  struck  me  twenty-one  years 
ago,  and  still  remains  fresh  of  colour.  At  that  time  the  banished 
sisterhood  of  Almeh,  Grhawazee,  dancing  and  singing  women,  still 
dwelt  at  the  spot  assigned  them — or  many  did.  We  had  seen  a 
performance  in  going  up,  and  had  ordered  something  more  special 
for  our  return.  An  old  negress  who  kept  what  one  may  describe 
as  the  box  o£5ce,  in  a  vile  mud  hut,  assured  us  with  conviction  that 
the  best  dancer  and  the  loveliest  woman  in  those  parts  would 
attend  at  nightfall.  A  respectable  Arab  addressed  us  returning  to 
the  dabeah,  and  asked  permission  to  go  with  our  party.  In  the 
evening  he  followed  to  a  hut,  somewhat  larger  but  not  less  vile 
than  the  box  office.  The  only  lights  were  set  on  the  mud  floor, 
one  by  each  of  the  musicians,  who  squatted  there  smoking  hasheesh 
to  nerve  them  for  special  exertions.  In  a  line  across  the  back, 
their  faces  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  sat  the  Ghawazee,  arrayed 
in  silks  and  muslins  of  the  brightest  hue,  the  coins  that  decked 
their  heads  twinkling  and  faintly  jingling  as  they  moved  restlessly. 
The  police-officer  sat  beside  us,  on  one  of  our  chairs,  in  snowy 
uniform  and  gold  belt.  Everybody  smoked,  including  specially 
the  candles,  and  the  spiral  cloud  from  every  mouth  had  a  curious 
effect  so  long  as  it  was  visible. 

The  band  struck  up,  with  voice  and  instrument — a  metallic 
hum,  a  nasal  scream,  a  twang  of  strings  so  loose  that  they  seemed 
to  take  their  note  from  the  wood  itself,  a  dull  beat  of  tomtoms. 
Presently  a  Ghawazee  arose.  You  have  all  read  descriptions  of 
the  performance,  but  it  must  be  seen  in  its  natural  habitat,  as  here, 
to  keep  any  sort  of  interest.  I  have  never  beheld  it,  that  I  recol- 
lect, in  the  pitiless  glow  of  gas,  when,  no  doubt,  it  is  grotesque. 
But  in  that  dim  and  ruddy  twilight,  the  long  robes  and  full 
trousers  of  the  Ghawazee,  quivering  to  the  tremulous  movement 
of  her  limbs,  have  sudden  strange  effects  of  sheen  and  shadow. 
The  arms  out-curved,  with  small  castanets  betwixt  the  index  and 
the  thumb,  the  head  thrown  back,  the  closed  eyelashes,  the  white 
teeth  gleaming,  have  significance  and  charm  also  in  that  misty 
air,  though  they  seem  prurient  affectation  under  strong  light.  But 
the  entertainment  is  monotonous.  Before  our  programme  was  half 
through,  we  called  for  the  prima  ballerina^  and  she  came  forward 
—a  good-looking  woman,  helmeted  with  coins — put  out  her  small 
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bare  foot,  the  toes  turned  up,  rounded  her  arms,  and  tinkled  hef 
castanets  with  the  air  of  a  mistress.  At  the  instant  our  gaest 
sprang  by  and  seized  her,  shouting — the  musicians  tumbled  this 
way  and  that — the  candles  upset — a  woman  took  fire — the  police 
officer  bawled — and  we  were  a  struggling  mass  in  the  doorway  I 
The  dragoman  afterwards  explained  that  this  man's  son  had 
married  the  dancer,  on  an  understanding,  of  course^  that  she 
dropped  her  profession.  He  heard  that  the  box-keeper  had 
tempted  her,  with  the  husband's  consent,  to  perform  for  our 
benefit,  and  hence  the  interruption. 

A  series  of  earthquakes  alarmed  Nicaragua  in  January,  1866, 
and  the  municipality  of  the  capital  asked  us  to  explore  Mombacho, 
an  ancient  crater  from  which  the  disturbance  was  supposed  to 
come.  My  companion  and  I  rode  out,  with  guides,  and  at  night- 
fall reached  Dirioma,  an  Indian  village.  A  superb  avenue  of 
organo  cactus  leads  to  that  secluded  settlement ;  the  trunks,  ten 
feet  high,  looked  like  fluted  pillars  of  marble  in  the  pale  glow  of 
starlight.  Dirioma  is  much  the  same  now,  probably,  as  the 
Conquistadores  found  it,  a  marvel  of  colour,  softness,  and  grace  of 
form.  Each  dwelling,  framed  of  bamboos  and  sticks  like  a  bird- 
cage, stands  in  its  own  compound;  the  road  runs  straight  and 
broad  and  smooth  in  front ;  palms  droop  over  the  cactus  hedge, 
black  against  the  night  sky  as  ostrich  plumes,  and  behind  them 
lies  a  dusky  mass  of  foliage,  gleaming  red  in  the  glow  of  the 
hearth.  All  day  and  all  night  the  place  is  still,  for  Indian 
children,  if  they  play,  are  silent. 

Our  billet  assigned  was  such  a  hut,  hung  round  with  hollow 
logs  used  as  beehives ;  in  dismounting  we  upset  one,  but  the  insects 
were  familiar  with  disasters  of  the  sort,  and  they  took  it  kindly. 
We  asked  about  *  Carib  Stones,'  as  usual — all  antiquities  are  called 
Garib  Stones  in  Nicaragua — and  the  guide  led  us  into  another 
compound,  where  a  very  old  man  crouched  beside  an  enormous 
fire,  with  three  or  four  Indians  about  him.  "When  our  inquiries 
were  explained,  with  difficulty,  the  veteran  brightened  and  b^an 
talking  like  a  machine.  Some  feathers  of  the  quetzal  bird  lay 
beside  him ;  these  he  snatched  up,  waved,  and  shook  to  emphasise 
his  statements.  We  could  understand  very  little  of  the  patois, 
more  than  half  Indian ;  but  the  naked  old  man's  shadow  played 
grotesquely  on  the  lattice  wall  behind,  the  brandished  plumes 
flashed  emerald  and  sapphire,  the  elders  sat  round  like  wrinkled 
effigies  in  bronze,  their  small  eyes  fixed  upon  us  with  never  a  wink. 
The  ancient  hero  did  not  tell  much — he  spoke  of  the  golden  temple 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  hid  somewhere  in  the  neighbouring 
woods ;  but  gave  no  precise  information.    Afcerwards  we  learned 
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that  this  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  caciques  of  Dirioma, 
who  gave  four  thousand  axes  of  gold — or  whatever  the  number  may 
have  been — to  Gil  Gonzalez  de  Avila.  Though  he  worked  as  a 
slave  before  the  emancipation,  the  Indians  revere  and  obey  him 
to  such  degree  that  a  Secretary  of  State  thought  it  worth  while  to 
ask  of  ns  what  his  remarks  had  been. 

Many  odd  quarters  we  knew  on  the  West  Coast,  where  men 
and  circumstances  have  a  character  all  their  own.     Quisa  recurs  to 
my  mind  just  now ;  I  could  not  tell  why,  for  we  saw  places  as 
strange  under  more  exciting  conditions.     This  is  the  first  town,  or 
was,  within  the  Ashanti  realm  proper.     It  looked  almost  civilised 
to  us,  marching  from  the  coast — for  refinement  is  comparative — 
and  decidedly  picturesque.     Quisa  might  be  called  a  town,  its 
ways  streets,  its  dwellings  cottages  of  unusual  form.     A  row  of 
fine  shade- trees  in  the  middle  of  the  chief  thoroughfare  had  earthen 
benches  at  their  feet,  where  the  elders  sat  for  council  and  gossip. 
The  king's  house  stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  main  streets.     It 
had  not  the  alcove  or  box  in  the  outer  wall,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
architecture  of  Coomassie,  but  the  facade,  of  polished  stucco,  was 
broken  by  niches,  and  moulded  arabesques,  two  inches  in  relief, 
covered  it  all  over.    What  they  represented  or  signified  we  could 
not  make  out  with  confidence,  so  thoroughly  had  the  style  been 
'  conventionalised '  by  generations  of  artists ;  but  in  the  original 
idea  they  were  human  figures  probably,  engaged  in  war  and  cere- 
monies of  state.    The  wall  was  coloured  in  Venetian  red,  with  a 
pleasing  gloss  upon  it,  and  it  stretched  twenty  yards  or  so  on 
either  side  the  doorway.     This  was  a  Moorish  arch,  of  wood,  the 
same  in  type  as  those  we  are  familiar  with  at  Sydenham,  and  gaily 
painted.     Inside  and  out  all  was  clean  and  perfect. 

Through  this  doorway  a  passage,  smoothly  coated  with  chunam, 
and  tinted  red,  opened  into  the  cour  d%onneur.  On  the  right 
hand,  just  inside  the  door,  stood  a  fetich  niche,  very  like  an  ex- 
aggerated font  for  holy  water.  It  contained  the  usual  medley  of 
rubbish — ^bones  and  sticks  and  teeth  and  roots  and  tangles  of 
string ;  a  lot  of  eggshells  also,  pierced  and  tied  together.  Opposite 
to  this  niche  was  a  hollow  in  the  wall,  two  steps  above  the  ground, 
just  long  enough  and  broad  enough  for  a  man  to  lie ;  the  quarters, 
doubtless,  of  a  slave  who  kept  the  door.  What  I  have  termed  the 
<^o^T  cPhoTMfieur  was  a  small  quadrangle,  unroofed,  with  alcoves 
much  like  boxes  at  a  theatre  on  three  of  its  sides.  The  middle 
one,  that  fronting  the  entrance,  occupied  the  full  breadth  of  the 
wall,  saving  a  doorway  that  led  through  to  the  next  court ;  the 
others  were  smaller.  These  boxes  stood  on  a  level,  perhaps  five 
feet  fthove  the  floor  ^f  the  yard.    They  had  po  way  in  froxii  the 
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back,  but  access  was  gained  by  steps  from  below,  and  the  parapet, 
of  mud  and  chunam,  was  cut  away  at  that  point.  Wooden 
columns  and  arches,  of  Moorish  design  and  colour,  marked  the 
king's  box — that  in  the  middle.  They  had  hangings  apparently, 
for  pegs  were  there,  and  I  found  a  silk  *  cloth  '  on  the  ground. 

It  was  not  diflBcult,  with  our  experience,  \o  refill  this  courtyard 
with  the  pride  and  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Quisa  royalty. 
There  sat  the  king  on  his  earthen  bench,  wrapped  in  a  spotless 
robe  of  cotton,  home-spun,  and  home-dyed  in  graceful  patterns. 
His  sandals,  with  a  golden  sole  and  little,  solid,  golden  figures  for 
ornament,  rested  on  a  patchwork  carpet  of  silk.  His  arms  were 
bare,  but  loaded  with  bracelets ;  some  of  the  costly  Aggry  bead, 
some  a  bristling  string  of  nuggets  unworked.  Arab  charms, 
wrapped  in  small  leather  cases,  sewn  with  gold,  encircled  liis  wrists 
and  elbows  and  knees,  and  they  dangled  from  the  arch  above.  On 
the  floor  at  either  hand  crouched  a  page,  one  holding  his  pipe, 
silver-bound,  one  his  drinking  calabash,  mounted  in  gold  and 
carved.  Behind  these  favourites  squatted  the  bearer  of  the  toddy 
jar,  Dutch  earthenware,  set  in  silver,  and  the  drinking  calabash, 
carved  and  bound  in  gold  ;  of  the  silver-mounted  stool  and  gun, 
the  silver  spittoon,  and  knives  with  silver  liafts  in  a  belt  of  leopard- 
skin — in  short,  the  retinue  essential  to  his  majesty's  comfort. 
Nearest  of  all  stood  the  executioner,  with  his  four-handled  sword 
of  office,  looking  like  a  toy-stool  of  gold  with  a  clumsy  blade  thrust 
through  the  seat.  The  royal  councillors  sat  upon  the  cross-benches, 
and  the  smaller  alcoves  were  occupied  by  wives  and  slaves,  hand- 
some enough,  many  of  them,  their  lips  full  but  not  thick,  their 
noses  straight,  their  skins  brown  with  a  shade  of  gold.  A  mass  of 
ornaments,  in  bullion  or  filagree,  decked  the  long  wool  of  these 
ladies,  combed  to  all  manner  of  fantastic  shapes  :  eccentricity  has 
no  bounds  in  dealing  with  that  stifif  and  elastic  material,  which 
grows  to  a  surprising  length  amongst  Ashantis  and  Fantis,  I 
have  seen  it  drawn  out,  kinklea  and  all,  eighteen  inches  from  the 
skull,  and  thus  remain  stark  on  end,  until  the  lady  had  time  to 
get  it  arranged  in,  for  instance,  the  exact  similitude  of  a  pine-apple, 
divided  into  lozenges,  with  a  neat  curl  in  the  centre  of  each. 

So  the  king  of  Quisa  sat  to  display  his  magnificence  daily,  and 
to  administer  justice.  It  is  the  inclination  of  us  superior  beings 
to  imagine  that  *  ofi"  with  his  head,'  is  the  monotonous  refrain  of 
every  judgment  pronounced  by  negro  royalty.  The  notion  is 
gathered  perhaps  rather  from  burlesques  and  comic  songs  than 
from  inquiry,  and  I  suspect  that  shrewd  comment  and  patient 
debate  were  often  heard  in  that  pretty  court.  The  general  eflFect 
of  it,  even  empty,  astonished  us  all,  from  Sir  Garnet  to  Tonamy 
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Atkins.  But  we  showed  our  emotion  in  various  ways.  I  entered 
with  two  young  doctors,  who  had  their  billet  at  the  palace.  After 
going  through  and  surveying  it  in  silence,  one  of  them  hurriedly 
unpacked  a  trunk,  produced  his  everlasting  banjo,  and  sang  an  air 
of  the  day :  *  You  know  it  all  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  it's 
done ! '     This  exercise  finished,  he  was  equal  to  discussion. 

A  natural  halting-place,  as  one  may  say,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  march  from  Jellalabad  is  the  castle  of  a  great  Grhilzai  chief, 
whose  name  I  forget.     He  had  been  an  active  enemy  in  the  late 
war;   but  for  reasons   unknowil   the   political   department  long 
refused  to  let  us  take  possession  of  this  building,  which  is  called 
Sosarbad,  though  it  was  empty ;  nor  would  they  even  permit  us  to 
encamp  in   the  fields  and  groves  about  it.     Accordingly  a  very 
small  post  was  established  on  a  bleak  hillside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  spot  so  stony  and  barren  that  pegs  would  not  hold  in  the 
soil.     Two  nights  I  passed  there  are  scored  in  the  blackest  of 
chalk  amoDg  my  experiences  of  mere  wretchedness ;  for  a  gale 
was  always  "blowing  and  tents  were  always  collapsing  :  if  one's  own 
escaped,  the  yelling  and  roaring  of  other  sufferers  made  life  almost 
as  miserable.     As  for  the  horses,  they  enjoyed  a  battle  scarcely 
interrupted,  and  the  squealing  all  night,  with  the  shouting  of 
furious  troopers,  banished  sleep.    A  detachment  which  had  three 
weeks'  duty  at  that  outpost  lost  a  quarter  of  its   strength  by 
invaliding,  the  result  of  sheer  fatigue.     When  I  add  that  a  night 
attack  was  always  probable,  and  often  threatened,  the  least  fanciful 
of  readers  may  conceive  that  existence  at  Boul6  camp  was  not 
happy. 

It  was  an  aggravation  and  a  mockery  for  these  unfortunates 
to  see  the  great  tower  of  Eosarbad  above  the  cypresses  and  planes 
but  a  thousand  yards  away,  to  know  that  it  was  confiscated  by  the 
laws  of  war,  and  that  no  human  being  dwelt  in  those  comfortable 
quarters.  The  state  of  things  became  \mbearable  at  last,  tne 
Politicals  were  overruled,  and  when  I  came  down  country  from 
Grandamuck  I  found  the  castle  occupied.  It  was  late  in  the 
month  of  April.  Quitting  the  barren,  rocky  highway,  we  rode 
across  a  bridge,  rough  but  neat,  through  a  screen  of  trees,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  landscape  thoroughly  and  charmingly  English. 
The  crops  were  strange,  no  doubt,  but  they  looked  familiar.  The 
stalwart  peasantry  who  toiled  there  had  dark  faces  and  outlandish 
dress;  but,  buried  to  the  waist  in  green,  stooping  above  their 
^ork,  they  passed,  at  a  glance,  for  English  husbandmen.  And 
the  trees  that  bordered  these  pleasant  fields,  full-leaved,  deep- 
shadowed,  resembled  our  native  elm.  Even  the  atmosphere  was 
English,  the  still  golden  haze  of  a  midsummer  evening.     We 
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pulled  up,  each  struck  with  thoughts  not  lightly  to  be  breathed. 
The  foreign  landscape,  the  parched  hills  and  dusty  road  behind, 
were  all  shut  out.  One  might  fondly  dream  for  an  instant  that 
war  and  exile  had  come  to  an  end,  that  these  ruddy  turrets 
peeping  above  the  trees  marked  the  ancient,  hospitable  home 
where  we  were  eagerly  expected.  Our  orderly  looked  and  stared, 
and  gazed  and  muttered  —  the  stupid  exclamation  does  not 
signify ;  it  was  meant  to  suggest  wonder  and  delight  and  feeling 
beyond  an  honest  trooper's  power  of  expression. 

Envious  fancy  had  done  its  utmost  among  those  poor  fellows 
camped  at  Boule,  in  picturing  the  spot  they  were  forbidden  to 
approach.  But  it  surpassed  anticipation.  I  am  not  going  to 
describe  the  scene,  for  I  made  no  sketch,  and  some  who  will  read 
this  did,  whilst  every  one  who  halted  there  keeps  a  recollection  of 
Sosarbad.  Nothing  like  it  did  we  see  in  any  part  of  Afghanistan. 
Though  built  of  mud,  its  lofby  walls,  brand  new,  had  almost  the 
sharpness  of  granite,  and  they  were  thick  enough  to  stand  some 
pounding  of  solid  shot.  Frosts  have  tried  them  now,  doubtless, 
rains  have  channeled  them,  the  battlements  are  ruinous,  and  not 
one  right  angle  remains ;  but  it  was  mighty  handsome  in  our 
day,  looking  like  a  feudal  fortress,  with  a  gate-tower  almost 
majestic  overlooking  a  grove  of  cypresses  on  the  other  side  the 
moat :  so  dense  was  the  foliage  of  this  copse  that  daylight  could 
not  pierce  it.  A  miscellaneous  throng  of  bunniahs  had  converted 
its  twilight  arcades  into  a  bazaar,  hanging  bright  cottons  from 
trunk  to  trunk,  and  establishing  booths  full  of  cheap  glitter. 
Sowars  and  sepoys,  in  flowing,  picturesque  undress,  strolled  hand 
in  hand  through  the  chiaroscuro.  Griant  Pathans  prowled  up  and 
down,  all  beard  and  eyes  and  dirt,  gazing  with  rapt,  vulture-like 
expression  at  the  luxury  displayed.  Sometimes  a  yell  arose,  a 
sound  of  scufiSing,  a  rush  of  frightened  traders  and  of  sepoys  to 
the  rescue ;  then  from  the  struggling  mass  a  prisoner  was  dragged, 
and  perhaps  a  groaning  comrade  was  borne  to  the  gate. 

Within  the  portcullis  and  the  vaulted  approach  lay  a  garden, 
actually  a  garden,  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  durbar  hall,  on 
another  by  a  row  of  small  latticed  chambers.  In  the  hall,  which 
was  raised  several  feet  above  the  level,  stood  an  enormous  tub, 
into  which  a  column  of  water  fell  by  a  shoot.  It  was  forced  to 
the  upper  story,  and  thence  descended.  Of  all  surprises  that  be- 
fell a  visitor  to  Bosarbad,  none  equalled  this.  A  soothing  cataract, 
a  shower-bath,  and  a  fish-pond  all  in  one  make  a  convenience  for  the 
drawing-room  hardly  known  in  Europe.  After  the  first  enthusiasm, 
however,  certain  disadvantages  betrayed  themselves.  The  middle 
of  the  hall  was  a  qua^mire^  and  if  in  the  z^eal  of  admiration  one 
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approached  too  near,  the  mud  held  one  fast  while  the  shower  wet 
one  through.  But  this  made  part  of  the  day's  fun.  The  oflScers 
of  the  little  garrison  cherished  their  odd  quarters,  and  they 
applied  their  leisure  to  gardening,  with  such  success  that  visitors 
were  sometimes  presented  with  a  rose.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  name  of  the  castle  has  no  connection  with  botany.  The 
Pathan  seems  to  be  acquainted  with  five  flowers  only — jasmine, 
rose,  chrysanthemum,  iris,  and  narcissus.  Painful  to  an  enthusiast 
is  the  most  successful  of  Oriental  gardens.  Though  they  bear  a 
mass  of  flowers  so  that  Peshawur,  for  instance,  has  an  air  laden 
with  scents,  the  individual  bloom  is  mean  and  the  tree  pitiful. 

In  contrast  to  the  glories  of  Eosarbad,  I  recall  a  billet  on  the 
other  side  of  Afghanistan.     "We  had  been  snowed  up  in  the  Kojak 
pass — a  miserable  time,  and  when  a  thaw  released  us  I  pushed  on 
with  a  comrade  towards  Quetta — a  ride  to  try  one's  good  humour ; 
for  with  the  thaw  came  rain,  which  made  that  bare  desert  as 
slippery  as  ice — z,  peculiar  condition  dreaded  under  the  name  of 
*put.'    We   got  ofiFthe  track  somehow  beyond  Abdallah  Karez, 
and  very  glad  were  we  to  find  an  empty  village,  where  a  Baboo  go- 
master  was  posted  to  collect  stores  of  forage  and  grain.    He  had 
three  sepoys  to  protect  him — a  guard  much  less  formidable  than 
a  score  of  Pathan  dogs,  left  by  their  masters,  I  suppose,  which  fed 
upon  the  carcasses  of  camels  lying  all  around.     This  Baboo  was 
an  ingenious  man.    The  mud  huts  had  been  dismantled  perhaps ; 
anyhow,  they  were  roofless  and  badly  gapped.     In  the  long  frost 
our  go-master  had  a  bad  time ;  the  thermometer  below  zero  at 
night,  or  always  close  upon  it,  and  no  better  protection  than  a 
tent  for  his  southern  limbs.     Moreover,  there  was  some  chance 
that  the  enemy  might  swoop  down,  or  he  thought  so.     Super- 
stition loses  its  awful  power  in  the  extremity  of  wretchedness. 
The  Baboo,  who  was  forbidden  to  touch  a  dead  insect  or  even  to 
look  at  it,  employed  sepoys  and  muleteers,  and  anyone  he  could 
catch,  in  building  a  fortification  of  dead  camels  all  round  his 
Btore^house ;  and  he  lived  therein,  shuddering  with  remorse,  but 
warm  and  secure.    While  the  frost  lasted  it  was  mighty  com- 
fortable, but  the  thaw  had  reduced  that  Baboo  to  sore  distress. 
His  wall  was  decaying  visibly  under  conditions  which  I  need  not 
suggest,  and  to  enter  the  enclosure  needed  more  heroism  and 
more  cotton  wool  than  the  average  mortal  is  provided  with.     A 
camel's  is  a  heavy  and  unwieldy  carcass  when  frozen  hard :   a 
regiment  of  scavengers  could  not  have  cleared  away  those  scores  of 
bodies  when  loosed  by  the  thaw.     The  Government  stores  were  pro- 
tected after  a  fashion  hitherto  thought  peculiar  to  Chinese  warfare, 
by  *  stink-pot*  torpedos  in  effect,  and  neither  friepd  por  fe^  dar^ 
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approach.  I  do  not  know  the  end  of  that  story*  If  it  is  the 
traveller's  privilege  to  see  queer  incidents,  it  is  too  often  his  ill- 
luck  to  miss  the  explanation  and  the  catastrophe. 

A  scene  I  cherish  with  especial  tenderness  is  that  passed  at 
Changhi,  behind  Singapore.  A  Malay  fishing  village  lay  beneath 
our  bungalow,  upon  a  broad  and  snowy  beach.  In  barbarous 
regions  of  the  North  men  live  underground,  but  these  dwellings 
were  suspended  in  the  sunny  air  amongst  plumes  of  cocoa-nut  and 
betel ;  behind  them  rose  the  shadowy  jungle.  There  was  no 
cultivated  land  in  sight,  for  the  Malay  finds  his  harvest  and  his 
garden  in  the  sea.  The  smooth  sand  below  high -water  mark  was 
a  parterre  of  sponges,  green  and  red,  and  purple-blue,  intermixed 
with  coral.  Old-fashioned  people  in  Europe  cherish  certain  round 
masses  of  limestone,  daintily  fluted,  and  put  them  under  a  glass 
case  for  ornament.  Imagine  their  beauty  in  the  spot  where 
nature  places  them,  every  lip  and  hollow  on  the  cream-white 
surface  traced  out  in  vividest  pencilling  of  green,  with  the  sea- 
flowers  of  sponge  around  them. 

But  after  the  first  impulse  of  delight,  one  almost  comes  to 
overlook  this  charming  foreground  ;  for  beneath  the  water  lies  a 
tangle  and  a  maze  of  all  things  lovely  for  shape  and  colour  and 
growth  and  motion.  Coral  takes  a  hundred  flowery  forms,  weeds 
branch  like  trees  or  wave  like  serpents,  sponges  are  cups  of 
amethyst  and  ruby.  When  waves  lie  still,  one  sees  just  as  clearly 
into  the  depths  below  as  into  the  air  above,  and  almost  as  far,  as 
it  seems.  The  vegetation  is  gigantic  in  its  loveliness.  There  are 
coral  growths  shaped  like  an  Egyptian  lily  and  as  white,  but 
three  feet  in  diameter,  wherein  a  mermaid  might  take  her  bath. 
Others  break  into  a  thicket,  each  twig  covered  with  snowy  rosettes 
which  bear  a  morsel  of  green  velvet  in  their  bosoms.  Others  are 
great  round  hillocks  diapered  with  emerald,  with  here  and  there 
a  bush  of  scarlet  thorn  springing  from  their  sides.  Through  and 
over  the  garden,  long  silvery  weeds  tremble  and  quiver  in  a  net. 
Small  fish  as  quick  as  humming-birds,  and  almost  as  gay,  dart  to 
and  fro.  Water  snakes  float  past  in  coils  like  Indian  enamel 
of  every  shade.  In  red  and  brown  and  yellow  and  purple.  I 
am  gratefiil  that  fate  allowed  me  three  weeks  of  life  at 
Changhi. 

But  I  have  dwelt  also,  too  long,  with  those  northern  people 
referred  to  who  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  with  those  southerners, 
not  half  long  enough,  who  inhabit  the  trees.  Not  to  be  forgotten 
are  our  quarters  before  Plevna,  in  the  compound  of  a  Bulgar  fptrm- 
house.  The  floor  of  its  single  room  lay  perhaps  two  feet  beneath 
the  soil,  and  one  entered  by  a  steep  incline — that  is  to  say,  the 
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inhabitants  entered.  The  ends  of  the  roof  descended  just  so  low 
as  to  give  room  for  a  foot-square  window  at  the  level  of  the  earth ; 
but  on  the  incline  mentioned,  it  rose.  One  of  my  comrades  in 
this  hostelry  was  poor  MacGrahan,  who  lay  on  his  back  and  sang 
the  whole  day  through  when  at  home.  He  had  laid  some  hay 
upon  the  *  stoop '  beside  the  entrance,  and  from  amongst  it  his 
bright  eyes  watched  and  his  voice  resounded.  I  lived  in  a  waggon. 
One  day  the  gude-wife  interviewed  my  dragoman.  She  expressed 
her  belief  that  it  was  MacGahan's  songs  that  brought  the  rain, 
which,  indeed,  was  perennial.  She  clung  to  her  point  with 
vehemence.  Her  husband  arrived,  and  so  did  some  Cossacks. 
They  listened  with  great  interest  for  a  while,  understanding  not  a 
word,  and  then,  with  a  happy  impulse,  hustled  the  Bulgar  head 
first  into  his  den.  The  motive  of  this  proceeding  lay  beyond  our 
comprehension,  and  theirs  also,  no  doubt ;  but  the  Cossack  is  an 
irresponsible  being.  When  we  laughed  they  roared,  crinkling 
their  jolly,  ugly  faces  until  the  eyes  vanished  altogether.  I  gave 
them  a  drink,  but  not  a  many-bladed  knife,  which  was  lost  to 
human  sight  in  that  hour. 

The  dirtiest  experience  to  which  mankind  may  be  subjected  is 
a  campaign  ;  but  when  Euss  meets  Turk  on  Bulgarian  fields  you 
have  a  conjuncture  of  men  and  circumstances  not  to  be  realised 
elsewhere.  The  country  was  sodden  at  that  time,  the  camps 
mid-leg  deep  in  puddled  clay.  General  Zortoff,  who  had  the 
command,  occupied  a  hut  much  like  ours,  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  away  ;  but  we  always  mounted  to  pay  a  call,  for  the  space 
round  head-quarters  was  an  actual  bog.  Officers  waiting  on  the 
general  sat  perched  upon  fences  round  his  yard,  in  a  manner  very 
drolly  miserable.  The  staff  had  their  office  in  a  cowshed  which 
had  not  been  cleaned  for  years. 

A  month  in  a  Dyak  house  is  another  pleasing  recollection. 
For  that  space  of  time,  barring  nights  camped  out,  my  quarters 
lay  beside  the  council  fire.  A  hoop  of  human  heads  hung  above 
it,  within  arm's  length  of  my  own.  Ugly  were  they  as  valued — 
precious  ugly,  one  might  say  with  literal  truth — but  the  ghosts 
never  visited  my  dreams.  All  the  inhabitants  of  a  Dyak  village 
dwell  under  one  roof,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  length  some- 
times. The  whole  building  stands  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  air  on 
massive  posts.  Every  family  has  its  single  apartment  side  by 
Bide,  the  chief's  in  the  middle,  and  every  door  opens  on  a  clear, 
sheltered  space  running  from  end  to  end,  which  we  call  the  inner 
verandah,  for  there  is  a  second  beyond  the  eave.  Opposite  the 
chiefs  door  lie  the  big  stones  of  the  council  hearth,  the  heads, 
belonging  to  the  clan,  strung  on  hoops,  and  details  of  common 
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property.  That  month  spent  with  savages,  living  their  life, 
noting  the  thousand  small  events  of  every  day,  about  which  the 
most  thoughtful  of  men  would  hardly  think  of  asking  speculative 
questions — the  experience  of  that  time  taught  me  much  that  has 
been  useful  since :  for  the  naked  barbarian  and  the  aesthetic 
philosopher  are  one.  He  who  knows  by  practice  the  instincts  of 
human  nature  understands  a  thousand  mysteries  inscrutable  to 
one  who  has  only  its  acquired  customs  to  guide  him. 

Pleasant  was  the  teaching.  Fog  alone  was  visible  from  the 
top  of  the  ladder  when  the  house  began  to  stir — a  sea  of  mist 
from  which  arose,  with  no  trunks  perceptible,  the  crowns  of  fruit 
trees  and  feathered  crests  of  palms.  First  the  married  men  turned 
out,  and  then  the  bachelors  appeared  from  their  separate  quarter ; 
shivering  under  his  bark  blanket,  each  cut  a  plug  of  betel  aud 
chewed  it.  Then  graceful  girls  came  out  with  long  shovel  baskets, 
some  leisurely  and  composed,  others  bustling ;  these  had  not  win- 
nowed the  paddy  over  night,  and  certain  of  the  youths  knew  why. 
After  a  while  the  housewife  opened  her  door,  and  in  that  defiant 
voice  which  belongs  to  hard-working  mothers  everywhere,  sum- 
moned her  family  to  breakfast.  When  they  reappeared  the  fog  was 
lifting,  the  "sky  dappled  like  an  opal.  Cheered  by  the  growing 
warmth  men  moved  briskly,  arranging  their  tools  and  arms  and 
gear.  The  young  women  and  maidens  followed,  a  pleasing  bevy, 
with  loads  strapped  to  their  backs,  and  all  the  villagers  descended 
to  the  lower  earth. 

Only  the  chief  and  his  old  councillors  remained — sitting  over 
their  eternal  fire,  chewing  their  eternal  betel — the  grandams, 
and  the  sick.  Towards  sunset  the  labouring  folk  returned,  and 
the  males  sat  down  to  chew  and  gossip,  but  the  girls  had  still  their 
hardest  work  to  do.  Presently  all  the  house  resounded  with  the 
thud  of  pestles,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  husks  fi-om  the  pounded 
rice.  A  silence  of  interest  and  hunger  followed  whilst  the  meal 
was  cooking,  and  then  the  pleasure  of  the  day  began.  For  the 
elders  it  was  only  talk,  always  the  same,  as  far  as  I  could  gather, 
of  bad  times  and  good  times,  and  the  prospect 'of  the  year ;  seldom 
personal,  and  never  gossiping,  at  the  chiefs  fire,  where  all  heads  of 
families  assembled.  No  one  paid  attention  to  the  youths  or  to  the 
maidens,  so  soon  as  their  household  duties  were  complete.  By  this 
time  darkness  had  quite  fallen,  and  there  was  no  light  excepting 
the  low  fires.  Shoulders  glossy  as  brown  silk  were  faintly  luminous 
in  the  twilight,  as  we  looked  down  the  house ;  from  time  to  time  a 
fire  shot  out,  revealing  the  seated  group  around,  lively  enough,  but 
subdued.  Shadows  stalked  from  hearth  to  hearth,  tinkling  and 
sparkling  in  brazen  finery,  and  vanished  witl)  the  glQom ; — ^tbe^ 
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the  whispered  chatter  of  girls,  the  smothered  merriment,  became 
more  loud,  with  expostulations  and  mirthful  appeals  for  help.  A 
very  pleasant  scene ;  but  I  loved  also  to  awake  at  midnight,  and 
observe  that  different  picture.  The  councillors,  taking  no  exercise, 
never  turned  in ;  all  the  night  through  they  maundered,  and  dozed, 
and  coughed,  and  chewed  betel.  Above  them  the  teeth  of  the 
weazened  '  heads '  glimmered  through  the  smoke.  A  labyrinth  of 
posts  and  beams  was  faintly  outlined  in  their  rear.  Now  and  again 
a  yoimg  form  passed  stealthily,  for  in  the  hours  of  darkness  court- 
ship is  seriously  pursued.  Beneath  the  cave  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  azure  sky,  and  palm  fronds  gleaming  in  the  moonlight.  Of 
all  the  odd  quarters  I  have  known  this  is  still  the  dearest  to 
memory. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  lost  myself  in  the  veldt,  somewhere  by  the 
Vaal  river.  Leaving  Pniel  in  a  *  spider  cart,'  with  a  mulatto  groom, 
I  inspected  the  wet-diggings  as  far  as  Gong-Gong,  and  then  got 
off  the  track.  They  told  me  that  to  go  wrong  would  be  impossible, 
with  an  Africander  to  steer  my  course,  but  I  contrived  to  do  it. 
Some  philosophers  would  have  you  think  that  every  savage  has  an 
instinctive  mastery  of  woodcraft,  but  experience  leads  me  to  think 
that  fools  are  almost  as  common  in  Barbaric  as  in  Christendom. 
We  lost  ourselves,  and  wandered  two  days,  heading  direct  for  the 
Atlantic — ^and  for  nothing  else  in  particular,  besides  the  Namaqua- 
land  desert.  Settlements  are  very  few  in  that  veldt,  and  the  only 
one  we  came  across  was  Jantje's  kraal  on  the  second  evening; — 
Jantje  has  since  rebelled,  and  is  now  an  outlaw,  I  believe.  It 
had  some  forty  huts  on  the  top  of  a  mound,  encompassed  by  raging 
brooks ; — for  the  sky  had  been  little  better  than  a  sieve  since  we 
started.  There  was  no  sign  of  life,  but  a  swelling  roar  of  voices 
directed  me  to  a  wooden  church,  which  I  entered.  All  the  popula- 
tion were  there,  and  the  vehemence  of  their  devotions  was  deafen- 
ing. A  fat  man  hurried  up,  not  ceasing  to  howl  with  the  rest — his 
mouth  open  from  ear  to  ear  and  nose  to  chin.  He  took  my  arm, 
and  led  me  out  like  a  stray  dog,  whilst  the  congregation  bellowed 
and  stared  without  a  pause.  So  many  white  lips — and  teeth — fixed 
on  me,  in  a  gathering  darkness  that  obscured  the  black  faces,  had 
an  effect  indescribably  gruesome  and  absurd. 

Outside  the  church  this  personage  turned  to  resume  his  place, 
singing  all  the  time  as  loud  as  he  could  bawl.  My  groom  coming 
up  arrested  certain  demands  of  explanation,  which  began  to  take  a 
serious  form,  but  no  help  could  be  got  from  Jantje's  people. 
We  annexed  an  empty  hut  and  camped  there  supperless,  wet 
through.  My  first  experience  of  tompans  was  made  that  night. 
This  curious  insect  dwells  in  deserted  Kaffir  buildings  and  nowhere 
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else,  I  believe.  He  is  armed  after  the  best  and  newest  suggestions 
of  science  for  naval  equipment — his  vital  parts  and  locomotive 
machinery  protected  by  the  cuirass,  his  artillery,  of  great  weight 
and  superior  rifling,  on  the  MoncrieflF  system,  swift  to  attack  and 
agile  to  retreat.  You  cannot  crush  him  with  any  weapon  less 
ponderous  than  a  hammer ;  to  ignore  a  beast  as  large  and  as  fiat 
as  a  threepenny  bit  is  impossible,  and  moral  influence  seems  to  be 
quite  ineffective.  To  sing  hymns  and  cultivate  tompans  was  the 
only  visible  employment  of  Jantje's  kraal.  I  cannot  affect  to 
regret  that  its  inhabitants  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Wherever  they  have  fled  they  have  found  an  opportunity  to  study 
better  manners. 

But  I  was  going  to  recall  the  odd  quarters  at  Jacobsdaal 
which  brought  this  adventure  to  a  fitting  close.  We  had  no 
treaty  of  extradition  with  the  Free  State  at  that  time — I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  one  now.  All  sorts  of  criminals  took  refiige 
at  Jacobsdaal,  a  tiny  but  prosperous  settlement  lying  just  acros 
the  frontier.  During  my  absence  a  gust  of  indignation  had  swept 
over  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  all  the  guilty,  the  suspected,  and 
the  alarmed  had  fled.  The  landlady  of  the  best  *  Accommodation 
House'  declared  to  me,  almost  with  tears,  that  her  dwelling, 
hitherto  inveterate  in  virtue,  was  become  a  rendezvous  of  male- 
factors. She  advised  me  to  try  the  other  shop  for  once,  since 
even  thieves  would  not  go  there  by  choice — naturally.  I  did  so, 
and  found  the  guests  sitting  down.  In  the  place  of  honour  was  a 
canteen  man,  badly  wanted  by  the  New  Bush  police;  I  also 
recognised  an  acquaintance  accused  of  cheating  at  cards  in  the 
*  Pig  and  Whistle ; '  another  who  had  been  lately  described  to  the 
magistrate  as  *  tremendous  delirious ; '  an  American  gentleman 
whom  the  police  had  vainly  besought  to  render  an  account  to  his 
partners.  One  of  these  latter,  in  attendance  on  his  fugitive 
associate,  identified  for  me  a  man  charged  with  murder,  and  two 
common  thieves.  The  conversation  was  most  polite.  The  chair- 
man's suasive  tones  in  proposing  a  '  leetle  mutton '  were  as  good 
as  testimony  to  character.  He  had  a  trick  of  cocking  the  old 
smoking-cap  upon  his  head  before  every  observation,  as  if  to  point 
it  with  knowingness.  The  extreme  propriety  with  which  he 
guided  the  conversation  so  overawed  the  thieves  that  they  were 
too  hoarse  to  talk.  My  poor  *  tremendous '  friend  yielded  to  the 
same  wholesome  influence,  and  addressed  everyone  in  the  third 
person  as  *  the  honourable  gentleman  on  my  right,'  or  left,  or 
opposite.  As  for  the  manslaughterer,  he  showed  warm  philan- 
thropy, arguing  with  vehemence  that  black  people  have  as  good 
rights  as  white,  and  better  in  their  own  country^^^  Circumstances 
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made  this  topic  embarrassing  to  the  chairman.  He  cocked  his 
smoking-cap  from  side  to  side,  imploring  everyone  to  take  some 
more  of  everything.  After  supper  he  made  a  little  speech,  ending 
with  a  toast — *Home,  lads,  mothers  and  dads.'  The  company 
drank  it  with  deep  emotion. 

FREDERICK   BOTLE. 
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We  listened  to  that  genial  rattle,  De  Batledaw,  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

<  In  debt  I '  said  De  Batledaw,  <  no  doubt.  The  Bank  was  good 
enough  to  place  to  my  credit  a  couple  of  hundred  last  week,  just 
to  carry  me  smiling  through  Christmas.  After  Christmas  the 
deluge  1  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,'  he  continued  thought- 
fully, *  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  ready  money,  do 
you  know,  my  boy,  and  for  this  simple  reason.  To-day  is  yours, 
to-morrow  belongs  to  nobody.  "Give  me  health  and  a  day," 
says  that  old  optimist,  Emerson ;  "  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of 
emperors  ridiculous  1  '*  I  say,  "  Give  me  health  and  half  a 
sovereign  always  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  I  will  forget  the 
Past,  rejoice  in  the  Present,  and  regard  the  Future —  " 

Here  De  Batledaw  paused.  The  fact  is,  De  B.  never  had  a  future. 
<  My  dear  fellow,'  he  resumed,  ^  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about 
the  future  ?  There  is  really  no  such  thing.  It  is  the  mere  bugbear 
of  poets  and  moralists.  It  has  no  real  existence  for  you  until  it 
becomes  the  present,  and  I  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  deal  with 
that.  I  have  seen  people  worry  themselves  into  their  graves  over 
things  which,  after  all,  never  came  to  pass  at  all.  I  occupy  my- 
self exclusively  with  things  which  do  come  to  pass,  whilst  they  are 
coming  to  pass ;  I  find  that  answers  best.  As  to  bills,  I  don't 
bother  how  they  are  to  be  paid — till  I  can  pay  them  what's  the  use  ? 
They  come  in  to-day  and  you  may  die  to-morrow,  or  someone 
else  may  die  and  leave  you  money,  or  you  may  let  some  empty 
house  at  any  moment,  or  your  shares  may  rise,  or  you  may  sell 
that  horse  that  you  bought  out  of  a  cab  and  fed  up,  for  twice  the 
purchase-money,  or  you  can  claim  that  little  commission  paid  on 
never  mind  what,  by  never  mind  whom,  or — or,'  he  paused  again, 
and  then  added  with  extreme  composure,  *  you  can  borrow  I ' 

*  No  one  can  say  De  Batledaw  is  of  the  worrying  sort,'  said 
Jones  to  his  wife  that  evening.  *  I  wish  I  could  take  things  as 
coolly,  and  I  wish  I  had  half  his  luck.'  The  fact  is,  Jones  too  was 
in  debt.  The  water-rate  man  sat  for  an  hour  in  the  hall  and 
wouldn't  go  without  the  money.  The  coal-man  had  put  all  his 
coals  into  sacks  again  and  taken  them  off,  on  finding  that  his  last 
little  bill  was  not  going  to  be  paid  just  then.  The  pastrycook 
grumbled  at  being  asked  to  send  in  a  half-dozen  of  champagne  for 
Christmas  Day,  remarking  that  he  had  an  account  for  ices  for  the 
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summer  months,  still  unpaid.  Then  the  cook  had  asked  for  her 
wages  twice,  and  there  was  absolutely  not  a  sovereign  in  the 
house,  and  the  man  who  jobbed  the  indispensable  doctor's 
brougham  was  bothering  for  the  last  quarter.  Such  was  Joues's 
state  at  Christmas.  He  was  a  young  surgeon.  He  had  lately 
married  a  pretty  wife.  He  treated  the  poor  for  nothing.  His 
brass  plate  shone,  but  his  only  paying  patients  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  of  town  for  Christmas  and  had  forgotten  to  settle  up. 

*  In  a  few  weeks,'  said  he  to  Mrs.  Jones,  *  they  will  come  back 
the  worse  for  Christmas,  if  all  goes  well,  and  there  may  be  a  few 
surgical  operations,  tonsils,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  want  ready  money.' 

'Exactly  so,*  says  Aurelia.  (Aurelia  had  married  a  little 
beneath  her  station — so  her  mother  said.)  *  Exactly  so,  Edward. 
You're  always  ridiculing  Archelaus  de  Batledaw,  but  he  is  quite 
right,  ready  money's  the  thing.  The  large  bills  will  get  paid  in 
the  season,  when  you  are  called  in  to  see  old  Grorbel  as  usual ;  and 
the  Grushingtons,  who  sprain  their  ankles  regularly  every  year 
trying  to  skate ;  and  De  Palsey,  who  always  tumbles  off  his  horse 
in  the  park ;  and  Lady  Dekolty,  and  all  the  others  who  catch  cold 
at  the  Queen's  drawing-room,  and  suffer  agonies  with  the  earache, 
and  think  they  want  a  surgeon ;  but  now  ready  money  is  what  we 
want,  and  what,  at  all  events,  I  must  have.' 

Jones  knew  she  would. 

*  Do  you  think  our  banker  will  put  a  couple  of  hundred  to  our 
credit?' 

*  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Edward.  If  /  were  to  ask  him  he 
might;  but  that  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  You  know 
you  don't  mean  to  ask  him.  You  over-drew  the  Bank  fifty  pounds 
only  last  week.  You  men  are  never  any  use  in  an  emergency, 
you've  got  no  ideas.' 

*  What's  to  be  done  ? '  says  poor  Jones. 

^LeaA)e  it  to  me,'  replies  Aurelia.  *  Call  yourself  a  bread-winner 
indeed  I'  And  the  lofty  Aurelia,  with  one  of  her  most  superior 
looks,  tossed  her  head,  took  off  her  thimble,  threw  it  into  her  work- 
basket,  and  swept  out  of  the  consulting-room. 

Aurelia  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  to  do,  but  she  meant 
to  do  something.  Jones  had  lately  taken  a  little  house  in  a 
respectable  neighlx)urhood  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Harley  Street, 
where  doctors  most  do  congregate.  The  brass  plate  was  small 
and  looked  very  neat  and  reliable.  If  he  could  hold  out  another 
year,  he  believed  that  he  would,  greatly  through  his  wife's  con- 
nexion, get  along*  But  this  Christmas,  somehow,  things  seemed 
coming  to  a  crisis.     Jones  sat  down  and  did  what  perhaps  was  the 
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most  unwise  and  depressing  thing  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  began  to  look  over  his  bills. 

Presently  he  heard  his  wife  go  downstairs.  She  was  in  one  of 
her  scornful  moods.  She  had  apparently  got  Batledaw  on  the 
brain.  She  seemed  to  think  her  husband  ought  to  have  ready 
money.  He  did  not  care  to  face  her  immediately — besides,  she 
had  taken  things  into  her  own  hands,  and  when  a  woman  does 
that  you  had  best  leave  her  alone.  The  street  door  opened  and 
shut  with  a  bang.  Aurelia  was  gone.  Jones  felt  half  inclined  to 
go  after  her,  but  on  second  thoughts  he  stayed  where  he  was.  It 
was  well  for  him  that  he  did. 

Aurelia  soon  got  into  Oxford  Street ;  she  stopped  mechanically 
at  a  shop  window  to  look  at  some  Christmas  cards.  She  was  a 
clever  artist  herself;  she  thought  she  could  do  cards  as  good  as 
many  of  those  which  seemed  marketable,  and  went  in  to  make 
inquiries — for  an  artist,  a  friend  of  hers  she  said — who  had  some 
choice  things  to  offer.  They  told  her  that  the  market  was  com- 
pletely overstocked. 

There  was  a  chemist  close  by  who  made  up  her  husband^s 
prescriptions.  The  man  had  a  patent  inhaler  that  cured  every- 
thing. He  had  written  twice  to  get  a  signed  testimonial  out  of 
Jones  aflBrming  its  sovereign  efficacy.  Should  she  go  in  and 
promise  the  coveted  autograph  and  then  wheedle  it  out  of  her 
husband  ?  The  man  had  offered  a  fee  of  5i.,  but  the  doctor  had 
treated  the  matter  with  contemptuous  and  indignant  silence. 
Aurelia's  foot  was  on  the  door-step,  but  her  pride  got  the  better 
of  her;  in  another  moment  she  turned  away.  She  knew  her 
husband  was  right ;  she  knew  he  trusted  her  implicitly — ^but  not 
to  tamper  with  his  honour..  The  Bank  was  close  by ;  she  had 
only  to  go  in  and  speak  to  the  manager,  an  old  friend  of  her 
father's.  Her  father  was  a  Macbone  of  Bonely  Hall ;  he  had  been 
rich ;  but  the  farms  brought  in  nothing  now,  and  Macbone's  own 
account  at  the  Bank  was  small.  For  his  sake,  however,  the 
manager,  who  had  often  danced  Aurelia  on  his  knee  when  a  child, 
would  have  been  accommodating,  and  even  handed  her  over  the 
much-coveted  ready  money ;  indeed,  he  had  done  it  before.  It 
was  a  temptation--not  so  sordid  as  the  Isist — ^but  Aurelia  put  it 
aside.  She  knew  that  all  this  bland  trading  upon  the  courtesy 
of  bank  managers  was  only  a  sowing  of  the  wind.  What  was  she 
to  do  next  ?  She  had  a  truly  feminine  horror  of  applying  to 
her  family  solicitor  for  money,  yet  that  seemed  the  only  other 
royal  road  open.  She  had  bounced  out  of  her'  house  with  an  air 
of  superiority,  almost  defiance ;  she  could  not  bear  to  go  back 
crestfallen.     It  was  lunch  time.     She  was  very  hungry ;  bat  she 
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wasn't  going  home  to  sit  opposite  Edward  and  parry  his  satirical 
questions  as  to  where  she  had  contrived  to  get  all  the  ready 
money  from.  Had  she  not  said,  ^  Leave  it  to  me '  ?  Her  spirits 
were  rapidly  going  down.  At  one  moment  she  felt  regularly 
inclined  to  cry,  but  she  was  a  girl  of  spirit  and  gulped  down  her 
annoyance.  Finding  herself  close  to  a  pastrycook's  shop,  she 
went  in,  sat  down,  and  ordered  herself  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bun. 
Her  mind  seemed  a  complete  blank.  There  were  some  chocolate 
creams  in  a  box  close  by.  Aurelia  never  could  resist  chocolate 
creams.  After  paying  for  coffee  and  a  bun,  she  would  just  have 
sixpence  left;  she  spent  it  on  the  box  and  began  eating  the 
chocolates.  She  was  so  miserable,  she  seemed  to  court  even  that 
trifling  sensation  of  pleasure  to  distract  her  from  her  own  thoughts. 
As  she  finished  her  coffee  her  inind  seemed  to  revive ;  she  felt 
herself  colouring  up,  and,  with  a  child-like  revulsion  of  feeling, 
she  thrust  the  half-empty  box  into  her  pocket  and  again  went  out 
into  Oxford  Street.  The  coffee  seemed  to  have  got  into  her  head. 
She  began  to  tear  along  towards  the  Circus,  not  knowing  well 
where  she  was  going ;  she  was  not  sanguine  so  much  as  desperate. 
In  another  moment  several  people  came  rushing  up  against  her ; 
they  seemed  all  going  one  way ;  she  was  almost  thrown  into 
the  road. 

She  turned  mechanically,  and  to  save  herself  from  being 
actually  knocked  down,  began  running  with  the  crowd.  In 
another  moment  she  was  aware  of  a  surging  mass  of  people; 
swerving  on  to  the  pavement,  and  with  a  smash,  came  a  hansom 
into  the  very  midst  of  them.  She  had  got  on  to  a  raised  door- 
step. The  crowd  parted,  and  a  fashionably-dressed  young  girl  of 
about  seventeen  was  flung  upon  the  pavement.  On  these  occasions 
people  always  cluster  round  the  horse.  Oddly  enough,  there  is 
the  greatest  indisposition  to  touch  the  unlucky  human  being,  who 
sometimes  is  in  much  more  urgent  need  of  attention.  Of  course 
there  was  no  policeman*  A  gaping  crowd  stood  round  the  moaning 
girl,  everyone  thinking  it  somebody  else's  business  to  attend  to 
her.  Aurelia  was  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement.  She  could 
see  from  her  door-step  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  The  young 
lady  was  lying  all  of  a  heap  just  as  she  fell,  apparently  unable  to 
rise,  and  moaning  piteously.  Aurelia,  who  had  lately  gone 
through  the  St.  John's  Ambulance  classes,  was  just  about  to  spring 
across  the  crowd,  when  the  words, 

*  Good  gracious.  Miss  Aurelia — Mrs.  Jones  I  mean  1 ' 
'  Mr.  De  Batledaw ! '  gasped  AureHa ;   and   an  avalanche  of 
words,  but  clear  and  irresistibly  distinct  and  peremptory,  poured 
upon  him.    She  seized  his  arm  wd  almost  hissed  in  his  ear,  *  Not 
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a  moment — do  as  I  tell  you— -act  as  my  husband's  assistant — 
mind,  you're  a  doctor — we  take  the  girl  into  this  shop — ^we  two — 
I  fetch  Edward — keep  her — let  no  one  touch  her  till  I  get  back 
— now  through  the  crowd  1 ' 

She  almost  leapt  upon  his  arm.  De  Batledaw  was  game.  In 
another  moment  cries  of  *  The  doctor !  the  doctor ! '  were  heard 
on  all  sides.  De  Batledaw  was  waving  the  people  aside  majes- 
tically. Aurelia  knelt  down  by  the  poor  girl,  and  with  the 
inspiration  of  geniusi  De  Batledaw  calmly  took  out  his  watch 
and  felt  her  pulse,  whilst  he  nodded  confidently  to  Aurelia.  In 
that  critical  moment  Aurelia  seemed  to  remember  all  the  practical 
instructions  she  had  lately  received  at  the  St.  John's  Ambulance 


*My  leg,  my  leg!'  murmured  the  injured  girl.  Aurelia  had 
touched  her  boot,  and  she  screamed  out ;  in  another  moment  she 
cleverly  slid  her  hand  up  the  wounded  limb.  A  thrill  of  triumph 
shot  through  her,  as  just  above  the  knee  she  felt  a  rising,  and  the 
girl  screamed  again.  Instruction  5  of  p.  44  of  the  handbook 
flashed  upon  her  memory.  *  Symptoms  of  Fracture.  Some  in- 
equality felt  on  running  the  fingers  along  the  surface  of  the  injured 
bone.' 

*  Fracture  1 '  she  muttered  low  but  distinctly  to  De  Batledaw, 
who  had  now  done  feeling  the  pulse.  In  another  moment  they  had 
lifted  the  girl  into  the  shop,  laid  her  on  the  floor,  and  AureUa 
had  managed  to  convey  her  very  definite  instructions  to  Batledaw, 
who  had  the  tact,  whilst  taking  them,  to  appear  to  give  them.  It 
was  a  real  triumph.  The  shop-door  was  closed,  and  Aurelia  and 
De  Batledaw  were  in  sole  charge. 

Treatm,ent  of  Fractures^  p.  44,  Aurelia  remembered,  ran  thus: 
*  There  is  no  urgency  about  treating  a  broken  limb,  provided  no 
attempt  is  made  to  move  the  person.'  As  far  as  possible  this  in- 
struction had  been  obeyed ;  the  girl  had  been  simply  lifted  off  the 
pavement  into  the  shop,  and  there  Batledaw  declared  solemnly 
she  must  remain  untouched  till  his  principal  arrived. 

Jones  still  sat  in  his  empty  consulting-room.  He  was  sick  of 
the  bills.  Two  hours  had  elapsed  since  Aurelia's  departure.  He 
felt  so  bothered  he  could  eat  no  lunch ;  and  where  in  the  world 
was  his  wife,  and  why  did  she  not  return  ?  It  would  be  absurd 
to  go  out  and  hunt  for  her ;  besides,  Aurelia  had  a  very  good 
faculty  of  taking  care  of  herself.  Jones  drew  his  chair  to  the  fire, 
and  lit  a  cigar.  It  was  3.30,  no  patients  would  come  now.  He 
had  just  taken  up  the  last  number  of  Truth  when  a  violent  ring  at 
the  bell,  then  a  la^ch-key  thrust  hastily  into  the  door,  a  rush  through 
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the  passage,  the  door  of  his  own  room  burst  open^  his  wife,  covered 
with  mud,  her  new  bonnet  smashed,  her  sealskin  torn,  rushed  in. 

*My  darling!' 

She  had  torn  his  hat  down  from  a  peg  in  the  hall,  and  to  his 
utter  amazement  she  clapped  it  on  his  head,  and  gasped  out, 
^  Splints  and  bandages  I '  She  knew  the  drawer,  had  whipped  them 
out  in  no  time,  hurried  her  husband  breathless  out  of  the  house 
into  a  passing  cab ;  and  whilst  the  two  tore  headlong  off  to  the  shop 
near  the  Circus  where  Batledaw  was  impersonating,  as  best  he 
could,  the  doctor,  Aurelia,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  and  very 
nearly  hysterical  with  excitement,  told  her  tale. 

Joneses  hour  had  come.  There  was  still  a  little  crowd  round 
the  shop  as  the  cab  drew  up.  He  had  learned  his  rd^,  so  had  De 
Batledaw.  Turning  to  his  friend,  who  but  that  mormng  had 
given  him  the  ready-money  lecture  from  his  own  lofty  and  almost 
supercilious  standpoint,  Jones  now  said  patronisingly : 

*  I  shall  not  require  you  any  longer  now  ;  call  in  at  my  house 
at  seven  to-nighC  The  medical  assistant  left  respectfully,  and 
Jones  was  at  last  master  of  the  situation. 

Miss  Amy  de  Yere  turned  out  to  be  the  only  daughter  of 
wealthy  and  well-connected  parents.  She  was  soon  provided  with 
a  8o£Ei ;  her  leg  was  skilfully  set ;  her  gratitude  was  unbounded. 
She  was  at  first  urgent  that  her  parents  in  Hyde  Park  Square 
should  be  sent  for ;  but  Aurelia,  who  sat  by  her  and  stroked  her 
head  quite  like  a  sister,  said : 

*  My  dear  child,  do  let  well  alone ;  be  patient ;  it  is  best  to 
rest  where  you  are  for  a  few  hours.  Your  friends  will  be  spared 
anxiety ;  they  will  only  think  you  are  lunching  out  with  friends. 
At  half-past  five  o'clock  my  husband's  brougham  will  be  round. 
We  will  take  you  back  to  Hyde  Park  Square  ourselves,  and  the 
first  news  of  your  accident  will  come  with  the  news  that  you  are 
well  cared  for  and  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  future.' 

Miss  de  Yere  soon  saw  the  force  of  this  reasoning;  so  did 
Jones. 

'  Upon  my  word,  Aurelia,'  he  said,  as  they  both  left  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangement,  *  I  never  knew  such  a  woman  as  you 
are.    I  believe  you  upset  the  hansom  yourself.' 

*Now,  Edward,  for  the  future,  when  I  say  leave  it  to  me,  you 
will  know  that  I  mean  what  I  say ! '  Aurelia  had  almost  recovered 
her  grand  manner. 

At  six  o'clock  Mr.  Jones's  brougham  drew  up  in  front  of  Miss 
Amy  de  Yere's  house  in  Hyde  Park  Square.  A  tall  footman  in 
plush  and  powder  appeared  at  the  door.  Presently  the  passage 
was  crowded  with  all  the  inmates  of  the  house.    Aurelia  and  her 
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husband^  of  course,  next  to  Amy,  attracted  attention  ;  and  Miss 
Amy,  having  been  lifted  out  in  a  rather  exhausted  state,  prayed 
Aurelia,  whom  she  called  her  angel  (deja!)  to  tell  her  people 
what  had  befallen  her.  The  poor  girl,  with  tears  in  h«r  own 
eyes,  declared  she  would  have  been  killed  outright  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  kind  intervention  of  Aurelia  and  her  husband.  De 
Batledaw,  who  had  played  such  an  indispensable  part  at  such 
a  critical  moment,  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  her  mind. 
Jones  and  his  wife  were  all  in  all.  This  was  as  it  should  be. 
Jones  attended  to  his  interesting  young  patient,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving the  profuse  thanks  of  the  family,  who  requested  his  card, 
hurried  home  with  his  wife. 

At  seven  o'clock  there  came  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  Another 
patient?  No — De  Batledaw.  *I  think,'  he  said  gravely,  *you 
asked  me  to  look  in.    Can  I  see  any  more  patients  for  you  ? ' 

Aurelia  burst  out  laughing.    <  Stay  and  dine  with  us,  Mr.  De  ' 
Batledaw ;  you  have  indeed  brought  us  good  luck  to-day.     We 
must  keep  fitst  hold  of  you  for  fear  the  tide  should  turn.' 

^  Could  you  oblige  me  with  half  a  sovereign? '  says  Batledaw; 
*  I  happen  to  be  completely  out  of  ready  money.' 

Now  at  that  moment,  absurd  as  it  may  seem,  the  Jones's  had 
nothing  but  two  postal  orders  for  Ss.  each  in  the  house.  De 
Batledaw,  instinctively  feeling  the  situation,  added,  ^Half  a 
crown  will  do ;  I  only  want  to  pay  the  cab.'  Aurelia  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  She  rang  the  bell  and  borrowed  half  a  crown  of  the 
housemaid. 

At  dinner,  I  need  not  say,  much  was  made  of  De  Batledaw. 
Indeed  he  was  a  pleasant  fellow  enough.  His  quick  wit,  infinite 
resource,  and  genial  ways  had  endeared  him  to  a  large  and  im« 
pecunious  circle  of  friends,  and  he  owned  a  few  others  who  were 
anything  but  impecunious.  He  always  seemed  to  rouae  other 
people  to  action,  inspire  confidence,  and  revive  hope  wherever  he 
went.  He  was  a  sanguine  man  and  made  other  people  sanguine. 
Always  confidential  and  communicative,  *  I  assure  you,  my  boy,' 
he  said  to  Jones,  *  that  yesterday  I  had  not  five  shillings  to  bless 
myself  with.' 

*How  much  have  you  got  now?'  asked  Aurelia,  who  had 
known  him  in  her  virgin  days. 

De  Batledaw  merely  went  on  good-humouredly,  *  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  interrupt.  I  was  just  going  to  remark  that  this  morning 
came  a  letter  to  say  that  my  aged  aunt  Barbara  could  not  last 
through  the  night,  and  I  know — well,  I  know  it's  all  right,  you 
know,  about  her  will,  you  know.  Meanwhile,  I'm  a  lucky  f  11a,' 
he  added,  with  pleasing  effrontery.     *  I  can  always  lay  my  hands 
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on  ready  money,  that  is,'  and  here  he  took  another  sip  of  Jones's 
claret  and  looked  confidingly  at  Aurelia,  <  as  long  as  you,  old  boy, 
and  your  accomplished  wife — who  employs  me  on  odd  jobs, 
breakdowns,  and  that  sort  of  thing — as  long  as  you  are,  shall  I 
say  prosperous  ? '  and  he  gave  a  circular  wave  to  his  wine  glass 
and  tossed  off  its  contents  to  the  general  health,  wealth,  and  pro- 
sperity of  everyone  present,  including  himself. 

De  Batledaw  in  the  course  of  dinner  favoured  Aiurelia  and  her 
husband  with  an  accurate  financial  statement,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  he  had  overdrawn  the  bank  three  hundred  poimds, 
kept  his  tailor  quiet  by  ordering  a  new  coat  for  Christmas,  and  was 
going  to  the  sea  for — for  the  *  sake  of  his  health.' 

*  By  the  way,'  says  De  Batledaw,  after  every  side  of  the  after- 
noon's lucky  accident  had  been  canvassed  and  r&^canvassed, 
*  What  did  they  give  you,  my  boy  ? ' 

'  Nothing,'  says  Jones. 

'  Crood,*  replied  De  Batledaw  ;  *  ever  so  much  better  than  a  fee 
on  the  spot — an  obligation,  you  know,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
There's  money  in  it.' 

^  But  a  bird  in  the  hand,  for  me,'  put  in  Aurelia.  ^  The 
longer  they  wait,  the  lower  the  fee,  I  fear,  and  I  shall  never  get 
Edward  to  state  distinctly  what  his  fee  is  for  an  affair  of  that 
•sort.' 

*  Then  there's  the  medical  assistant,'  says  De  Batledaw,  with 
mock  gravity ;  '  you  couldn't  offer  him  less  than  five  pounds — ex- 
pensive education,  loss  of  professional  time,  wear  and  tear  of 
clothes,  hat  crushed  in,  and  so  on.'  The  bctdiTiage  was  interrupted 
by  a  violent  ring  at  the  area  bell. 

'  Never  rains  but  it  pours  1 '  cried  De  Batledaw.  *  Mark  my 
word,  there's  luck  in  it,  old  man ;  somebody  dying  or  injured, 
or ' 

The  door  opened  and  the  maid  handed  a  note  to  ^urelia. 
Her  fingers  trembled.  She  broke  open  the  seal.  A  few  lines  in  a 
delicate  handwriting.     They  were  simple,  warm-hearted  words, 

*  What's  the  other  bit  of  paper  ? '  asked  Jones. 

Aurelia  held  it  up  triumphantly.  It  was  a  cheque  for  fifty 
pounds. 

'  Ready  money,  by  Jove  1 '  says  Batledaw.  That  seemed  his  only 
idea,  not  a  bad  one  either. 

^Hand  it  over,'  sajs  Jones.     He  could  hardly  believe  his  luck. 

*  No  I  no  1 '  said  Aurelia, '  leave  U  to  me  ! ' 

H.    B.   ILAWiriS, 
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A    TALE  OF  THE  ABRVZ$1, 

I. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in  April,  and  the  sun  was  blazing  hotly 
down  upon  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Abruzzi  and  upon  the  marfale 
cliff  against  which  nestles  the  little  village  of  Palenella. 

The  blue-green  aloes  were  unfurling  their  sliarp-pointed  leaves 
in  the  clefts  and  crannies  of  the  rocks  above,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  wild  roses  sent  a  pink  shower  fluttering  down  to  the  flat 
roofs  Celow,  where  maize  and  wheat  were  spread  out  to  dry  in  the 
sun. 

Lucia  Ceprano  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  her  grey  stone  cottage 
this  hot  afternoon,  busily  engaged  in  peeling  and  splitting  willow 
rods  preparatory  to  mending  a  certain  dilapidated  old  basket  which 
lay  on  the  ground  beside  her. 

The  stony  village  street  was  silent,  and  not  a  creature  was  visi- 
ble but  herself,  except,  indeed,  a  few  fowls  which  were  promenading 
in  the  sun,  and  some  little  black  pigs  which  lay  sleeping  with  out-  • 
stretched  legs  in  sundry  dusty  hollows. 

The  fact  was  that  the  whole  population  of  Palenella  was  gone 
to  take  part  in  a  procession  in  the  little  town  of  Palene.  Not  a 
creature  had  stayed  at  home  but  Lucia  Ceprano ;  and  no  one  now 
was  surprised  at  this  or  anything  else  she  took  it  into  her  head  to 
do,  for  the  villagers  had  made  up  their  minds  that  she  was 
*  cracked.' 

Lucia  had  refused  the  wealthiest  young  men  in  the  district ; 
Lucia  owned  property,  yet  she  worked  as  hard  as  if  she  were  poor ; 
Lucia  did  not  dance  the  tarantella,  was  not  merry,  would  not  have 
a  lover,  and  never  beat  her  mule  even  when  he  was  as  obstinate  as 
only  a  mule  can  be ! 

Such  was  the  indictment  against  her ;  and  in  an  out-of-the-way 
village  like  Palenella,  where  everyone  was  about  five  hundred  years 
behind  the  outside  world,  anyone  of  these  eccentricities  would  have 
been  quite  enough  to  make  people  call  her  crazy. 

Then  again,  though  she  certainly  was  beautiful,  it  was  in  a 
very  different  style  from  her  neighbours ;  indeed,  she  was  of  quite 
a  different  type  from  what  one  usually  sees  anywhere  in  the  whole 
district,  as  far  south  as  Naples. 

The  women  in  these  parts  are  small,  agile,  and  graceful,  with 
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pretty  little  dark  brown  faces,  small,  sharp  noses,  pouting  lips,  and 
wUd  curly  hair,  almost  entirely  covering  their  low  foreheads.  They 
are  light-hearted  creatures,  laughing  and  chattering  the  whole  day 
long ;  and  in  character  they  are  an  odd  mixture  of  carelessness, 
^ewdnesSy  passion,  cunning,  and  narrow-mindedness. 

Lucia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well  grown  and  stately-looking ; 
her  face  was  oval,  and  she  had  smooth  black  hair  and  wonderful 
deep  brown,  tranquil  eyes,  which  seemed  to  look  thoughtfully  at 
everything ;  and  her  mouth,  though  well-formed  and  full-lipped, 
was  finnly  closed ;  she  moved  about  in  a  dignified,  deliberate  way, 
and  she  was  reckoned  the  most  unsociable  girl  in  the  village,  for 
she  never  spoke  a  word  more  than  was  actually  necessary. 

The  very  fact  of  her  being  so  unlike  other  village  girls,  how- 
ever, caused  Lucia  to  be  quite  the  rage  at  one  time.  All  the 
young  men  for  miles  round  were  crazy  about  her,  and  she  had  as 
many  offers  as  there  were  Sundays  in  the  year  ;  for  she  had  other 
attractions  besides  her  beauty.  Everyone  knew  that  besides  the 
very  tolerable  property  in  Palenella  which  was  all  her  own  and 
quite  unencumbered,  Lucia  also  possessed  10,000  lire,  or  something 
over  400L,  in  the  natioual  bank  of  Bome,  so  that  for  these  parts 
she  was  a  considerable  heiress. 

Lucia  allowed  her  suitors  to  say  their  say  without  interruption, 
and  then  raising  those  calm,  wonderful  eyes,  and  looking  steadily 
at  them  for  the  space  of  a  second,  she  announced  that  she  had  no 
intention  of  marrying. 

Things  had  gone  on  in  this  way  from  Lucia's  fifteenth  birthday 
for  five  years ;  every  Sunday  and  holiday  some  one  made  her  an 
offer,  and  every  Sunday  and  holiday  some  one  was  refused,  until 
she  gave  up  answering  at  all,  and  merely  waved  her  lovers  off  with 
a  gesture  of  her  hand,  neither  more  nor  less  than  contemptuous. 

The  young  men  had  taken  offence  at  her  behaviour  at  last  and 
now  revenged  themselves  by  pronouncing  her  cracked,  and  leaving 
her  to  herself.  All  but  one  of  them  at  least  did  so,  and  he  was  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  fiurmer,  Pietro  Antonio  by  name,  who  lived  higher 
up  among  the  mountains.  Pietro  was  not  so  easily  to  be  got  rid 
of  as  the  rest,  and,  do  what  she  would,  he  followed  her  everywhere, 
lying  in  wait  for  her  at  the  f§tes  and  processions,  watching  for  her 
at  church  and  market,  and  persecuting  her  to  such  an  extent,  now 
with  pretty  speeches  and  entreaties,  and  now  with  angry  threats, 
that  at  last  Luda  gave  up  going  to  the  fStes,  and  did  not  even 
venture  to  church  except  in  the  late  evening  when  she  could  do  so 
unobserved. 

For  Pietro  was  a  wild,  passionate  youth,  with  something  of 
the  savage,  about  him,  and  as  Lucia  disliked  him  even  more  than 
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her  other  suitors,  she  had  determined  to  stay  at  home  this  after- 
noon for  fear  she  should  meet  him  at  Palene  and  be  exposed  to  his 
vehement  importunities. 

She  had  therefore  been  alone  for  some  hours ;  but  now  she 
heard  a  distant  sound  of  voices,  laughing  and  chattering.  The 
villagers  were  coming  back,  and  were  climbing  the  rocky  pathway 
which  led  to  their  homes,  and  soon  the  little  street  was  all  alive 
again. 

At  the  first  sound  of  their  approach,  Lucia  had  retreated  into 
the  cottage,  and  set  about  warming  up  the  polenta  for  her  mother : 
and  as  she  stood  in  the  large  kitchen^  with  the  blaze  from  the  fire 
lighting  up  her  grave,  madonna-like  face,  this  personage  came  in. 

She  was  an  old,  grey-haired  woman,  but  there  was  an  almost 
wild  glare  in  her  small,  sharp  eyes,  as  she  glanced  angrily  at  the 
girl. 

'  What  a  shame  it  is ! '  she  cried,  pulling  off  her  red  silk  neck- 
kerchief  and  kicking  away  a  chair.  *  The  idea  of  my  being  the 
only  woman  to  have  an  unmarried  daughter  I  Here  am  I  pointed 
at  by  every  one  I  I'm  the  mother  of  the  "  crazy  girl,"  forsooth, 
and  I  can't  show  my  face  anywhere ! ' 

'  Bah  I '  said  Lucia,  without  looking  up  from  the  fire  ;  *  where 
can't  you  show  your  face  ? ' 

*  Why,  neither  in  the  village  nor  in  the  whole  country  round,' 
returned  the  old  woman  passionately. 

*  Don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  any  of  their  gossip,  mother ; 
and  don't  force  me  to  marry,  for  I  can't  take  any  of  the  young 
men  about  here,'  said  Lucia  calmly. 

*  Forced  you  will  be,  sooner  or  later,'  returned  her  mother. 
*  One  of  them  will  cut  off  your  hair,  and  then  you  know  you  must 
marry  him,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,'  she  added  dolefully. 

^  Shame  on  the  men  here,  then  1 '  exclaimed  Lucia  with  flaming 
eyes.  *  Shame  on  any  man  who  forces  a  woman  to  marry  him  by 
such  means  I  lying  in  wait  to  cut  off  her  hair,  and  then  making  a 
show  of  it  in  the  village  until  the  poor  thing  is  obliged  to  marry 
the  thief,  or  she  will  be  for  ever  disgraced  and  never  get  another 
husband  I     Shame  on  men  who  win  their  wives  in  this  fashion  I ' 

^  Ah,  well  I  it  has  been  the  taming  of  a  good  many  obstinate 
girls  for  all  that,  and  they  are  happy  enough  now.  Look  at 
Emilia  Mantori  and  Teresina,'  continued  the  mother ;  ^  they  held 
out  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  one  fine  day  they  lost  their 
plaits  1  They  came  back  from  the  fields  with  their  hair  cut  shod;; 
the  boys  hooted  them  down  the  street,  and  three  weeka  later  there 
were  two  merry  weddings,  and  now  it  is  all  as  right  as  can  be  I ' 

^I  hope  that  will  never  be  my  fate,  mother/  said   Lucia 
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^  never  I '  and  she  clenched  her  brown  hand  with  its  long,  shapely 
fingers,  while  all  the  blood  left  her  lips.  *  If  people  behave  like 
brigands,  they  may  expect  to  be  treated  like  brigands.  Anyone 
who  lays  a  finger  on  my  hair  will  have  to  look  out  for  himself,  as 
aU  the  raffians  about  here  know  fiill  well,  and  so  they  keep  their 
distance.' 

'  Our  lads  are  not  ruffians ;  they  may  be  a  little  wild,  but 
there  are  some  good  fellows  among  them.' 

*  I  don't  know  a  single  one  then,  and  I  won't  marry  a  soul 
here.  If  ever  I  am  married,  it  shall  not  be  to  a  man  who  will 
beat  me  and  make  me  work  just  as  if  I  were  a  mule  ;  and  you 
know  very  well  that  is  what  all  the  men  do  here  in  the  Abruzzi, 
80  why  do  you  go  on  complaining  and  feult-finding  ?  I  tell  you 
what  will  be  the  end  of  it,  if  you  go  on  scolding  and  worrying, 
you  will  drive  me  away,  and  I  shall  go  to  Bome  and  open  some 
sort  of  little  shop ' 

*  And  leave  your  mother  here  in  poverty  and  misery  1 ' 

*  You  are  not  poor,  mother,  for  you  can  stay  here  as  long  as 
you  live,  and  there  is  quite  enough  to  keep  you  well,  without 
your  having  to  work  hard.  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  at 
all,  as  long  as  you  don't  want  to  force  me  into  a  marriage  I 
hatel' 

'  Very  well,  I  won't  then,'  said  the  old  woman.  *  Stay  as  you 
are,  since  you  will  have  your  own  way.' 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  almost  setting,  and  a  flood  of  red* 
gold  light  was  pouring  in  through  the  open  door  ;  the  mountains 
were  all  bathed  in  purple  vapour,  and  the  still  warm  evening  air 
was  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  roses,  geraniums,  and  lavender. 

The  mother  and  daughter  had  eaten  their  supper  in  silence, 
and  Luda  had  just  risen  to  take  away  the  things,  when  a  shadow 
fell  across  the  threshold,  and  on  Lucia's  looking  up,  a  bold  voice 
said,  *  Good  evening,  signorina.' 

The  speaker  was  a  fine  young  man  wearing  a  blue  velvet 
jacket,  high-crowned  hat,  and  a  large  woollen  scarf,  which  was 
knotted  round  his  waist,  and  he  was  looking  passionately  at  Lucia 
with  his  piercing,  coal-black  eyes. 

^  Bo  you  want  to  see  my  mother  ?  '  asked  Lucia,  in  anything 
but  an  encouraging  manner. 

*  No ;  I  want  to  see  you,  signorina,'  answered  the  young  man 
with  much  polite  suavity,  taking  off  his  hat  as  he  spoke. 

*  If  you  are  come  to  say  the  same  as  before,  Pietro  Antonio, 
you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,'  said  Lucia  clearly  and  firmly. 

*Then  you  won't  let  me  come  into  your  house,  Lucia 
Ceprano  ? '  asked  the  young  man  with  a  sudden  contraction  of  his 
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thin-lipped  mouth,  and  a  look  in  his  eyes  not  unlike  that  of  an 
enraged  tiger. 

^  The  door  is  open,  you  can  come  in,'  said  Lucia  calmly,  <  and 
you  can  talk  to  my  mother  if  you  like ; '  and  with  that  she  left  the 
room  by  the  back-door,  and  went  out  into  the  little  garden  which 
was  fenced  round  with  aloe  bushes. 

Meantime  Pietro  stepped  into  the  cottage,  and  throwing  Ws 
hat  upon  the  table  sat  down  opposite  the  old  woman,  saying, 
^  You  don't  seem  to  have  made  much  progress,  Mother  Cepranc' 

*  You  can  see  for  yourself,'  said  she  in  a  low  voice. 

^  Then  she  will  soon  be  off  to  Some  and  you  will  have  to  work 
like  the  rest,'  said  the  young  man  without  any  apparent  malice, 
^  for  everything  here  belongs  to  her.  It  was  her  father's  proper^, 
I  know,  and  settled  on  her.' 

^  She  will  let  me  have  it,'  said  the  old  woman  dejectedly. 

*  But  she  won't  go  on  doing  all  the  work  for  you  1  She  works 
for  you  both  now  ;  and  then  there's  the  interest  of  her  money,  of 
course  she  will  want  that  for  herself  when  she  is  in  Rome,' 
continued  the  young  man,  casting  a  sharp  sidelong  glance  at  the 
old  woman  as  he  spoke.  ^  Yes,  your  comfortable  easy-going  life 
will  be  quite  at  an  end,  mother,  unless — but  perhaps  she  is  going 
to  take  you  with  her  ? '  inquired  Pietro  in  a  tone  of  much  sym- 
pathy. 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know ;  but  she  was  saying  only  this  very  day 
again,  that  go  she  would,  and  I  believe  she  will.' 

*Ah!'  returned  the  young  man,  his  lips  working  with  gup- 
pressed  passion,  *  then  you  will  just  have  to  hire  a  couple  of  strong 
women  to  do  your  field  work — that's  all  I ' 

'  You  know  very  well  there's  not  land  enough  to  keep  three 
people,'  retorted  the  mother,  angrily, 

'  Then  keep  the  girl ! '  said  Pietro  lightly. 

*  Keep  her  1  keep  her !  it's  easy  talking ;  pray,  can  yow  keep 
her,  Pietro  Antonio  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  can,  if  you  will  help  me,'  said  the  young  man  softly. 
He  rose  from  his  seat  and  going  to  the  back-door,  peered  out 

into  the  garden.  But  Lucia  was  not  there.  No  doubt,  thought 
he  to  himself,  she  had  gone  out  somewhere  to  avoid  the  chance  of 
encountering  him  again.  At  all  events  she  was  safe  out  of  the 
way ;  and  closing  the  door  again,  he  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the 
old  woman  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  ^  Look  here,  mother,  I  can 
force  her  to  stay  here.  She  wouldn't  be  the  first  girl  who  found 
herself  obliged  to  marry  the  man  who  wanted  her  I  You  know 
what  I  mean,  and  though  it  would  be  a  real  pity  to  spoil  her  hair, 
such  beautiful  hair  as  it  is  too— still '  Digitized  by  Google 
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*  And  wliat  if  she  were  to  stab  you,  Pietro  ?  You  don't  know 
what  she  is,'  and  the  old  woman  looked  uneasily  at  the  floor, 

*  It  will  be  your  business  to  take  care  that  she  can't  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Take  her  knife  away  when  she  is  asleep,  hide  nde 
in  the  garden  and  let  me  in  when  it  is  all  safe.  When  she  wakes 
up  again  the  plait  will  be  mine,  and  then  we  shall  be  all  right.' 

*  She  will  turn  me  out  of  the  house  when  she  knows,  and  I 
shall  be  worse  off  than  ever,'  returned  Mother  Ceprano  anxiously. 

*  I  shall  be  there  to  look  after  you,  shan't  I  ?  and  won't  it  all 
be  for  her  own  happiness  ?  You  know  I  am  the  richest  fellow  in 
the  whole  district,  and  there  isn't  another  girl  who  would  refuse 
me.  You  know  yourself  she  couldn't  make  a  better  match,  and 
her  refusing  me  is  nothing  but  a  whim ;  and  if  you  give  way  to 
her,  she  will  end  by  being  an  old  maid  herself,  and  making  you 
into  a  common  working  woman — so  there  I ' 

*  Yes,  I  know  that,  it's  all  true  enough,  and  it  would  be  a  real 
blessing  for  us  all — for  you  and  me  and  herself — if  she  would  have 
you ;  but  I  say  you  don't  know  her,  Pietro,  you  don't  know  her, 
and  I  am  certain  some  mischief  will  come  of  it.' 

*  Bah  I  that's  all  talk — a  woman  indeed — that  would  be  a  new 
idea,'  said  Pietro  with  a  contemptuous  laugh.  *  I'll  Eoon  tame 
her  1  The  prouder  and  wilder  they  are  to  begin  with,  the  tamer 
and  more  gentle  they  are  afterwards.  When  I  carry  her  plait 
through  the  streets — and  that's  what  I  will  do  if  she  makes  any 
more  fuss — she  will  follow  me  like  a  lamb,  see  if  she  won't  I 
There  has  never  been  a  girl  in  these  parts  yet  who  has  been 
disgraced  in  this  way  without  being  thankful  to  marry  the  only 
man  who  could  give  her  back  her  good  name.' 

*  Ay,'  interposed  the  mother  in  a  frightened  tone,  *  but  then 
she  is  not  like  other  girls.  You  are  strong  and  clever,  and 
thought  a  great  deal  of,  and  you  are  the  chief  man  in  the  place 
for  miles  round  ;  but  where  is  the  good  of  all  that  if  she  hates  you, 
and  perhaps  does  you  some  injury,  and  turns  me  out  of  doors  ? ' 

*  She  doesnH  hate  me,  it's  only  her  childish  pride ;  I  know  all 
about  that,  and  it  does  not  trouble  me  a  bit,' returned  Pietro  coolly. 
^  You  know  I  have  promised  to  settle  so  much  a  year  upon  you 
if  she  marries  me,  and  I  will  engage  that  you  shall  stay  here  and 
have  the  use  of  the  cottage  and  the  land  rent-free,  and  be  able  to 
keep  a  servant.  There !  So  now,  please  to  make  up  your  mind  at 
once,  mother.     Will  you  or  won't  you  ?  yes  or  no  ? ' 

*I  can't— I  daren't.' 

'  Then  be  poor,  as  poor  as  the  poorest  in  the  place  1  Work  is 
wholesome ;  those  who  work  long,  live  long !  Good-bye,  Mother  Cep- 
nrno,'  said  the  young  man  scornfully,  moving  to  the  door  as  he  spoke. 
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*  Stay !  •  cried  the  old  woman  hoarsely.     *  I'll  do  it.' 

*  When  ? '  asked  Pietro,  still  standing  in  the  doorway. 

*  I  will  send  you  a  message  when  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance. 
I  shall  only  say  that  I  want  you  to  come  and  speak  to  me,  and  then 
you  can  come  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night.' 

*  Well,  then,  it's  settled,  mind.  Be  careful,  don't  gossip,  and, 
above  all,  keep  your  word.' 

*  I  shall  keep  my  word,'  said  old  Mother  Ceprano  gloomily,  a£ 
she  accompanied  Pietro  to  the  door  ;  and  as  she  went  back  into  the 
now  dark  kitchen,  she  muttered,  *  She  cant  make  a  better  match ; 
he  is  rich,  very  rich,  and  he  is  looked  up  to,  and  he  is  handsome, 
and  there  are  others  worse  than  he.  She  will  be  all  right,  and  what 
he  says  is  quite  true,  it  is  only  a  whim.' 


11. 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  her  mother  was  astir,  Lucia 
was  up  and  busy  in  the  yard  ;  and  after  fetching  the  mule  from 
his  stable  and  loading  him  with  a  couple  of  large  flat  baskets  Ml 
of  onions,  she  mounted  him.  herself  and  trotted  oflf  towards  Palene. 

Lucia's  dress  was  like  that  of  the  other  peasant  women,  and 
consisted  of  a  red  silk  kerchief  tied  closely  over  the  head  ;  another 
of  yellow,  which  covered  her  shoulders,  was  crossed  over  her  che^ 
and  tied  behind;  and  a  green  woollen  gown.  Her  beautiful  black 
hair  was  smoothly  braided  in  one  long  thick  plait  which  hang 
down  her  back.  So  far  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  her 
costume ;  but  she  also  wore  what  was  peculiar  to  herself,  a  leather 
belt  with  a  metal  sheath  and  a  large  gardening  knife  stuck  in  it^ 
She  kept  her  hand  almost  constantly  upon  this  weapon,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  her  a  rather  ravage  Amazon-like  appearance, 
strangely  at  variance  with  her  calm  madonna  face,  and  smooth 
hair. 

But  as  the  mule  jogged  on  through  the  fresh  morning  air,  and 
Lucia  watched  the  golden  sunlight  playing  on  the  rocks  above  and 
the  fields  below,  her  thoughts  were  anything  but  savage,  for  she 
was  saying  to  herself,  ^  Who  would  think  that  human  beings  could 
be  so  wicked  when  one  sees  how  beautiful  and  peaceful,  and  happy 
everything  is  ?  They  don't  notice  it,  for  they  are  like  animals 
still ;  they  live  like  wild  beasts.  It  is  different  in  towns ;  it  is 
better  even  in  Palene,  but  how  very  different  it  must  be  in  Borne, 
or  Florence,  or  Naples  1  There,  so  I  have  read,  people  are  good 
and  gentle,  and  forgiving.  They  don't  love  like  wolves  and  hate 
like  tigers.     I  know  just  one  man  myself,  but  then  he  is  a  foreigner, 

and  they  would  be  certain  to  kill  him  if  I  mArrie£hhim.T  Couldn't 
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we  escape  to  Rome  ? '  pursued  the  maiden  thoughtfully,  bending 
her  head  down  over  the  mule.  '  But  no,'  she  went  on, '  they  would 
find  him  out  even  in  Eome,  and  one  fine  day  he  would  be  found 
dead  and  I  should  have  murdered  him.' 

The  mule,  finding  that  his  mistress  was  not  paying  any  heed 
to  him,  now  stood  quite  still  and  put  down  his  head  to  crop  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  grass.  But  this  roused  Lucia  from  her  dreams,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  reins  and  uttering  a  loud  '  Aia ! '  she  put  him 
to  a  quicker  pace,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they  had  reached  the 
end  of  their  journey: 

The  little  town  of  Palene  consists  of  three  narrow  streets,  a 
small  market-place,  a  municipal  building,  and  a  tolerably  large 
and  handsome  church.  Facing  the  market-place  are  two  houses 
rather  superior'  to  the  rest,  which  are  painted  pink  and  blue,  and  • 
have  bright  g-reen  blinds.  One  of  the  two,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  was  a  shop  kept  by  a  man  named  Lugeno, 
who  called  himself  a  'general-dealer,  barber,  coffee-house  and 
tavern  keeper.'  In  front  of  the  shop  stood  a  table  and  four  chairs, 
while  baskets  of  fruit  and  vegetables  stood  about  the  entrance,  and 
over  the  door  hung  half-a-dozen  cages  containing  canary  birds. 

The  owner  of  this  miscellaneous  business,  Don  Emano  Lugeno, 
was  standing  at  his  shop-door  enjoying  the  fine  spring  air,  and 
comfortably  smoking  a  short  meerschaum,  as  Lucia  came  up  on 
her  mule.  Now  people  in  Palene  do  not  smoke  meerschaums,  so 
this  circumstance  alone  was  enough  to  suggest  the  idea  of  his 
being  a  foreigner,  and  the  impression  was  only  confirmed  by  a 
glance  at  the  man's  face  and  figure.  With  his  broad  shoulders, 
yellow  hair,  fresh  complexion,  golden  beard,  and  bright,  deep-blue 
eyes,  Don  Lugeno  was  the  perfect  type  of  the  northern  giant,  in 
spite  of  his  Italian  name.  In  truth  his  real  name  was  Hermann 
Liitgens,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Pomerania,  but  some  accident 
had  brought  him  to  Italy  when  a  boy,  and  there  he  had  remained 
ever  since.  He  was  now  about  thirty,  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
he  had  been  in  business  at  Palene ;  but  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
strings  to  his  bow,  already  mentioned,  he  did  not  get  on  very  well, 
and,  in  fact,  made  but  a  very  poor  living.  Yet  he  was  very  indus- 
trious, and  in  addition  to  selling  green-grocery,  singing-birds, 
coffee  and  wine,  he  repaired  watches,  mended  tables  and  chairs, 
put  in  window-panes  and  painted  beautiful  sign-boards ;  so  that  he 
was  looked  upon  as  quite  indispensable  in  all  times  of  need,  and 
was  highly  popular  with  everybody  for  his  cheerful,  obliging 
temper,  and  not  less  for  his  moderate  charges.  Still,  Don  Lugeno 
did  not  prosper,  and  the  reason  was  that  he  had  one  darling 
passion;  he  was  j|ii  ardent  sportsman,  and  every  now  and  then  he 
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would  disappear  for  two  or  three  days  into  the  woods,  quite 
forgetting  his  business  and  his  customers ;  and  when  at  length  be 
came  home  looking  dishevelled  and  half  wild,  he  seldom  brought 
with  him  more  than  a  lean  hare,  a  small  marten,  or  a  miserable 
quail.  In  spite  of  his  small  success,  however,  Don  Lugeno  could 
not  break  himself  of  his  love  of  sport,  and  it  was  this  which  kept 
him  a  poor  man. 

Still,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  all  the  women  in  the  place, 
whether  old  or  young,  had  a  very  kind  feeling  for  Don  Emano,  as 
he  was  called  (all  the  people  in  the  place  being  usually  known  by 
their  christian  names),  and,  if  he  had  been  so  inclined,  he  might 
several  times  have  made  such  a  match  as  would  have  raised  him 
at  once  to  a  position  of  ease  and  comfort.  But  he  was  not  inclined 
to  give  up  his  liberty,  or  so  it  seemed,  and  the  men  liked  him  all 
the  better,  for  being,  as  they  believed,  a  woman-hater. 

Whether,  however,  he  really  was  the  inveterate  woman-hater 
he  was  supposed  to  be  might  reasonably  have  been  doubted  by 
anyone  who  had  chanced  to  observe  how  instantly  his  face  lighted 
up  when  Lucia  and  her  mule  turned  the  comer  into  the  market- 
place. They  were  coming  to  him,  of  course,  for  Lucia  supplied 
his  shop  with  vegetables,  and  had  done  so  for  years.  He  had 
known  her  and  dealt  with  her  ever  since  her  childhood,  and  now 
that  she  was  a  woman,  and  a  beautiful  woman  into  the  bargain, 
it  had  more  than  once  crossed  his  mind  that,  if  he  could  afford  to 
marry,  there  was  no  one  in  the .  whole  neighbourhood  whom  he 
should  like  so  well  to  call  his  wife  as  Lucia  Ceprano.  Well  as  he 
knew  her,  however,  he  was  far  too  shy,  and  far  too  humble  to  hint 
at  such  an  idea,  for  Lucia  was  an  heiress,  a  great  heiress  for  those 
parts,  and  he — how  could  he  have  the  face  to  ask  her  to  many  a 
poor  man  like  himself,  when  she  might  have  the  choice  of  all  the 
young  men  for  miles  round  ?  Still,  though  he  drove  the  thought 
away  as  often-  as  it  rose,  it  only  returned  again,  and  each  time, 
somehow,  it  looked  more  fascinating  than  before.  If  only  he  were 
better  off,  if  only  he  could  get  away  from  Palene  to  some  more 
civilised  place  and  ask  Lucia  to  go  with  him,  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
do  anything,  even  give  up  his  sporting  tastes,  and  settle  down 
steadily.  But  it  was  of  no  use  thinking  of  such  a  thing ;  for  even 
if  all  the  other  difficulties  were  disposed  of,  what  right  had  he  to 
suppose  that  she  cared  a  straw  about  him,  except  as  a  good 
customer  for  her  garden  produce  ?  No,  the  idea  must  be  put 
away,  and  to  assist  him  in  getting  rid  of  it,  Don  Emano  went  out 
for  two  or  three  days'  shooting,  and  when  he  came  back  he  was 
poorer,  and  his  home  looked  more  desolate  than  ever,  and  the  first 
thought  which  entered  his  mind,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  was, 
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^How  different  it  would  be  if  Luoia  were  here  to  see   after 
things!' 

Altogether,  therefore,  the  poor  Don's  expeditions  were  not  very 
ffuccessfol,  and  on  this  particular  morning  he  was  feeling  a  little 
dejected  in  spite  of  his  cheerful  looks.  But  the  mule  stopped  at 
the  shop,  and  as  Lucia  sprang  lightly  down,  he  went  forward  with 
a  smiling  greeting  to  help  her  un&sten  the  heavy  baskets. 

*  Are  you  quite  well,  Don  Emano  ? '  asked  Lucia,  looking  up 
at  him  with  her  deep  brown  eyes.  Then,  as  the  giant  blushed 
and  turned  away  to  hide  his  confusion,  she  added  quickly,  for  she 
pitied  him  for  his  shyness,  ^Here  are  the  onions  you  wanted, 
beautiful  large  ones,  aren't  they  ?  but  can  you  use  so  many  ? ' 

Don  Emano  had  apparently  not  quite  recovered  his  composure, 
for  he  pulled  his  ear  for  a  moment  or  two  without  speaking,  and 
then  said -slowly,  ^I  could  use  them  all,  certainly,  but — ^well — the 
fact  is,  signorina,  I  haven't  much  ready  money  just  now.' 

*  Ah  I  I  know,'  said  Lucia  calmly,  ^  Don  Ernano  has  been  out 
shooting  again.' 

^The  signorina  knows?'  said  Don  Emano,  looking  at  the 
beautiful  girl  in  amazement, 

*  Yes,  I  know,  and  I  have  been  thinking  why  it  is  that  you 
don't  get  rich,'  pursued  Lucia,  without  a  trace  of  coquetiy  in  her 
manner.  <  You  are  clever  and  handy,  you  don't  gamble  and  you 
don't  drink ;  why,  you  might  be  the  foremost  man  in  the  town, 
and  yet  you  don't  get  a  step  farther.  I  have  come  to  the  oonclu*- 
fiion  that  it  is  the  shooting  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.' 

Don  Emano  gazed  more  and  more  earnestly  at  the  girl  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  sympathy  which  he  read  in  her  face  went  to  his 
very  heart.  But  he  only  pulled  his  ear  again,  and  said  rather 
sheepishly,  ^The  signorina  may  be  right,  but  it  is  the  only 
pleasure  I  have  in  the  world.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  It  is  so  dreary 
at  home,  and  sometimes  I  get  bored  almost  to  death.' 

*  Ah !  you  ought  to  marry,  Don  Emano,'  said  Lucia  simply, 
still  busying  herself  with  the  onions.  ^If  you  had  a  wife  you 
would  have  a  real  home  and  some  one  to  work  for.' 

^  Yes,'  retumed  the  light-haired  giant,  ^  marry  I  it  is  easy  to 
say,  but  who  would  have  me,  a  penniless  foreigner?  I  have 
thought  about  it  now  and  then ;  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  a  man 
like  me  to  get  a  good  wife.' 

^  I  should  not  think  that,'  said  Lucia  reflectively,  looking  at 
him  again  as  she  spoke ;  for  they  were  old  acquaintances  these 
two,  and  on  intimate  terms.  ^  I  shotild  not  think  that.  You  see,  I 
have  known  you  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  I  know  you  are 
good  and  clever.    I  dare  say  the  truth  is  you  like  your  liberty.'  T[e 
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^  Maybe,'  returned  Don  Emano,  and  then  with  sudden  gravity 
he  added,  ^  but  maybe  also,  the  right  one  has  not  yet  come  my 
way.' 

<  Ah  I  then  you  are  fastidious ;  I  understand.  Now,  Don  Emano, 
what  sort  of  wife  do  you  want,  I  wonder  ?  I  am  quite  curious  to 
know.' 

^What  sort?'  repeated  the  Don,  again  pulling  at  his  ear;  and 
then  adding  in  a  low  tone,  *  Well,  one  like  yourself,  signorina.' 

*Me!  you  are  joking!'  returned  Lucia  with  an  attempt  at  a 
laugh ;  *  why,  I  am  only  a  small  farmer's  daughter.' 

^  My  father  was  less  than  a  small  farmer.  He  was  an  iron- 
worker, and  emigrated  first  to  Austria  and  th^i  to  Italy ;  so  you 
see  you  are  above  me,  even  if  I  were  not  as  poor  as  a  rat.  And  as 
you  are  so  far  above  me,  there  is  no  harm  in  my  saying  that  % 
wife  like  you  is  just  what  would  suit  me,  eh  ? ' 

^  Don  Ernano,  can  you  make  any  use  of  the  onions  ? '  inter- 
rupted Lucia,  in  a  frightened  tone,  without  venturing  to  raise  her 
eyes  from  the  ground. 

^  Certainly,  signorina,  if  you  don't  mind  leaving  them  and 
letting  me  settle  with  you  at  the  end  of  the  month.' 

*  I'll  trust  you,'  replied  Lucia;  hurriedly  emptying  the  baskets ; 
and  with  a  hasty  '  goodbye,'  she  reseated  herself  on  the  mule  and 
trotted  off  again  to  Palenella,  leaving  Don  Ernano  half  afraid 
that  he  had  managed  to  offend  her. 

III. 

As  soon  as  Lucia  was  well  out  of  the  little  town,  she  seemed 
suddenly  to  discover  that  she  had  plenty  of  time  to  spare,  for  she 
let  the  mule  walk  on  as  slowly  as  he  pleased,  while  she  herself 
gazed  at  the  golden  hedge  of  broom  which  bordered  the  road,  as  if 
she  were  intent  on  counting  its  million  blossoms. 

Travelling  at  this  pace,  it  was  noon  before  she  reached  the 
village ;  but  instead  of  receiving  her  with  reproaches  for  her  long 
absence,  as  would  usually  have  been  the  case,  her  mother  spoke  so 
pleasantly,  that  in  spite  of  her  absence  of  mind,  Lucia  could  n<^ 
help  being  struck  by  it. 

She  knew  how  obstinately  bent  her  mother  was  on  getting  her 
married,  and  she  began  to  feel  suspicious  and  alarmed.  ^  Pietro 
was  here  a  long  time  yesterday,'  she  suddenly  thought  to  herself; 
'  there  is  something  in  the  wind,  no  doubt,'  And  when  evening 
came,  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone,  Lucia  dragged  her  bed 
from  its  place  beside  her  mother's  in  the  large  kitchen,  and  put  it 
in  a  little  store-room  with  a  heavy  iron  do<)^.^8^nd(J  grated  window. 
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^  Is  it  possible  she  can  have  overheard  what  we  were  saying  ? ' 
thought  the  old  woman,  as  she  watched  her  daughter's  proceedings 
in  silent  dread.  But  no,  that  was  out  of  the  question,  Lucia  had 
spent  nearly  the  whole  time  of  Pietro's  visit  in  the  church,  for  she 
herself  had  met  her  there  later.  *  It  is  only  another  of  her  whims,' 
she  went  on,  trying  to  comfort  herself,  *  and  it  will  be  easy  to  spoil 
the  lock  of  the  door  some  night  before  she  goes  to  bed,  Pietro 
Antonio  shall  not  be  thwarted,  if  I  can  help  it.'  And  having  thus 
made  up  her  mind,  she  too  went  to  bed ;  but,  she  was  still  much 
perturbed  about  Lucia's  odd  behaviour,  and  she  began  to  fear  that 
the  girl  would  suddenly  take  herself  off  to  Some  and  so  escape  out 
of  her  clutches.  The  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  eager  she 
grew  to  bring  about  the  marriage  with  Pietro  without  any  further 
loss  of  time.  '  To-morrow  she  will  be  hard  at  work  all  day,'  mused 
the  old  woman;  *  she  will  be  tired  out  and  sleep  soundly.  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  better  opportunity.' 

All  through  the  night  Lucia's  mother  lay  wide  awake,  tossing 
to  and  fro  and  revolving  her  cruel  plans  in  her  mind.  Early  in  the 
morning  she  sent  the  previously  agreed  message  to  Pietro  Antonio, 
and  when  evening  came  she  put  a  stone  in  the  lock  of  the  door, 
and  thought  she  had  made  all  safe.* 

Lucia  went  to  her  room  that  night  tired  out  with  her  day's 
work,  as  her  mother  had  expected  ;  but  she  was  not  too  tired  to 
notice  that  there  was  something  amiss  with  the  door.  She  tried  it 
over  and  over  again,  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  the  lock  would  not  act, 
and  she  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

She  guessed  at  once  what  it  meant,  and  for  a  moment  she  stood 
still,  trembling  and  almost  gasping  for  breath;  but  in  another 
moment  she  had  recovered  herself,  and  made  up  her  mind  what  to  do. 

She  put  out  the  lamp  and  lay  down  on  the  bed  just  as  she  was, 
without  undressing ;  but  after  lying  there  quite  still  for  about  an 
hour  she  rose  again,  slipped  quietly  out  to  the  stable,  fetched  a 
great  wood- cutter's  axe,  and  hurried  noiselessly  back  to  her 
chamber. 

Once  more  she  lay  down,  keeping  her  eyes  wide  open,  listening   . 
with  all  her  might,  and  hardly  daring  to  breathe. 

Presently  she  heard  the  sound  of  whispering,  then  there  was  a 
light  step  in  the  yard,  and  in  the  house. 

One  bright  ray  of  moonlight  shone  through  the  grated  window 
and  made  a  pattern  of  black  and  white  bars  on  one  patch  of  the 
stone  floor,  but  otherwise  the  room  was  quite  dark,  and.  Lucia  now 
got  up  and  stationed  herself  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  room. 
But  all  remained  quite  quiet  for  nearly  another  hour,  every 
moment  of  which  seemed  a  century  to  the  poor  girl.    igitizedbyGoogle 
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At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  faint  light  appeared  through  tk 
crack  of  the  door,  which  was  gently  pushed  open,  and  then 
appeared  her  mother  holding  a  lamp  and  followed  by  Pietro 
Antonio,  who  had  a  large  pair  of  vine-shears  in  his  hand. 

As  they  entered,  Lucia  suddenly  advanced  from  her  comer 
with  the  axe  uplifted.  *  Come  here,  you  coward,  if  you  dare,^  she 
cried  to  the  young  man,  who  stood  there  speechless,  motionles, 
and  as  white  as  death  from  surprise  and  fright. 

He  looked  at  the  pale-faced  girl,  looked  at  the  uplifted  axe 
and  her  strong  arms,  and  slowly  moved  away  without  uttering  a 
word,  followed  by  the  old  woman,  who  was  shaking  all  over  to 
such  a  degree  that  she  could  hardly  stand,  while  her  teeth  chat- 
tered loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

They  were  gone  I  and  all  was  still  again ;  but  Lucia  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night  sitting  on  the  bed-side,  with  her  beautiful  head 
resting  against  the  hard  cold  stone  wall,  without  venturing  txi 
close  her  eyes.  In  the  morning  she  neither  spoke  to  her  mother 
nor  prepared  the  breakfast  as  was  her  custom,  and  kept  her  moutfl 
more  tightly  closed  than  ever. 

When  she  had  washed  and  dressed,  and  plaited  her  hair  more 
carefully  than  usual,  she  brought  out  the  mule,  saddled  an<i 
bridled  him ;  but  to  her  mother's  immense  astonishment,  instead 
of  .proceeding  to  load  him  with  vegetables,  she  just  mounted  and 
rode  away  in  the  direction  of  Palene. 

The  mule  trotted  along  merrily  and  quickly,  but  as  it  was  still 
very  early,  Lucia  stopped  him  after  a  while  and  allowed  him  t« 
graze,  while  she  got  down  and  lay  on  the  grass,  resting  her  weair 
head  on  her  hand  and  gazing  into  the  distance  with  her  laige 
brown  eyes.  Little  by  little  her  pale  face  brightened,  and  began 
to  lose  the  hard  look  it  had  worn  since  the  previous  night.  She 
even  began  to  smile  a  little  and  looked  almost  happy.  At  last 
some  pleasant  thought  seemed  to  strike  her,  for  she  actualh 
laughed  and  blushed,  and  then  getting  up  and  calling  her  mule, 
she  went  on  her  way. 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  she  was  again  standing  before 
Don  Ernano's  shop  in  the  market-place. 

*  Ah,  signorina,  you  are  early  indeed  to-day,'  he  began;  then 
glancing  at  the  unloaded  mule,  he  went  on^  <  you  want  the  oniocs 
back,  no  doubt?     I' was  afraid  Mother  Ceprano * 

*  I  did  not  come  about  that,'  replied  Lucia  abruptly,  with  an 
odd  shy  smile.  *  I  came  to-day  to  ask  your  services  as  hair-dresser; 
you  cut  and  dress  hair,  I  know.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  cut  off 
my  hair?' 
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*  What,  signorina  I '  cried  the  horrified  barber,  *  cut  oflf  your 
beautiful  hair  I    No,  you  don't  mean  it,  I  couldn't  have  the  heart  I ' 

^  Are  you  a  barber,  Don  Emano  ? '  asked  Lucia  with  the  gravity 
and  firmness  peculiar  to  her. 

^  Yes,  it  is  on  the  sign-board,  and  I  out  anybody's  hair  when  I 
am  asked,  but — ^but — do  you  want  to  sell  your  beautiful  plait  ? ' 
he  asked,  with  quite  a  sad  expression  in  his  kind  eyes. 

^No,  I  don't  want  to  sell  it,  but  I  want  it  cut  off,  and  I  have 
come  to  ask  to  ask  you  to  do  it  for  me,'  answered  Lucia  firmly  and 
decidedly. 

*  Must  I  really  ? '  said  Don  Emano,  feeling  a  little  cast  down 
by  the  girl's  energetic  tone  and  manner. 

'  Yes — you  must — if  you  will,'  was  her  rather  odd  answer,  and 
therewith  ^e  hurried  into  the  shop. 

*  If  you  knew  how  it  grieved  me!'  began  the  barber  again* 
*  Is  it  a  vow,  signorina  ?  ' 

*  Something  of  the  sort,  but  it  is  more  than  that  to  me^'  was 
the  short  answer. 

^  Then  you  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  ? '  he  ventured  to 
ask  once  more. 

*  Will  you  do  it  or  will  you  not,  Don  Emano  ? '  asked  Lucia  as 
if  she  were  much  offended  and  would  leave  the  shop. 

*  Well — if  it  really  must  be  done — please  to  sit  down,  signorina,' 
said  the  barber,  moving  reluctantly  to  the  cupboard  in  which  he 
kept  his  implements. 

Just  at  this  moment  two  men  came  into  the  shop,  and  said 
with  a  sly  glance  at  his  fair  customer,  *  You're  engaged,  Don 
Eraano  ? ' 

^  At  your  service  in  a  moment,  gentlemen,'  he  answered  ;  then 
bending  over  Lucia  and  taking  her  great  plait,  which  was  almost 
as  thick  as  her  arm,  in  his  hand,  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  *  You  will 
have  just  a  little  bit  left  ? ' 

'  No,  cut  it  off  close,'  answered  Lucia  in  a  whisper. 

Don  Emano  gently  put  her  head  in  the  right  position ;  and 
Lucia,  looking  calmly  and  cheerfully  into  the  little  glass  before 
her,  could  see  with  what  a  dismal  countenance  the  light-haired 
giant  went  about  his  task,  which  was  no  such  easy  one,  and  took 
some  minutes  to  accomplish.  It  was  done  at  last,  however,  and 
the  barber  held  the  severed  plait  in  his  hands,  his  face  wearing  a 
very  troubled  expression. 

*  Good  morning,  gentlemen,'  said  Lucia,  rising  and  bowing  to 
the  two  men ;  ^  good  morning,  Don  Eraano  1 '  and  before  he  had 
recovered  from  his  astonishment,  Lucia  was  out  of  the  shoiKand    , 
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trotting  away  on  ber  mule,  leaving  him  to  look  after  her  and 
shake  his  head  in  perplexity,  while  he  still  held  the  beautifaUy 
plaited  tail  of  hair  in  his  hands. 

*  A  very  pretty  customer,  signer  I '  said  his  visitors,  who  had 
not  heard  all  that  had  passed. 

'A  lovely  girl,'  answered  Don  Emano  thoughtfully,  *bat 
strange,  very  strange,  I  can't  make  her  out.' 

*  Have  you  bought  the  plait  ? '  they  asked. 
The  barber  shook  his  head  gravely. 

'  What  then  ? '  they  asked  with  curiosity. 

*I  don't  know,'  was  the  short  answer,  as  the  barber  made 
hurried  preparations  for  shaving  his  customers. 

He  was  anything  but  nervous  in  a  general  way,  but  to-day  hii 
hand  trembled  so  much  that  he  would  certainly  have  performed 
his  duties  very  clumsily  if  he  had  not  made  a  great  effort  to 
recover  his  self-command. 

<  What  does  it  mean  ? '  he  muttered,  when  he  found  himself 
once  more  alone.  *  What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  I  wonder  whether  it 
is  a  vow ;  I  know  the  women  about  here  do  make  strenge  vows 
sometimes  ;  but  she  is  so  clever  and  sensible  and  not  at  all  super- 
stitious.' 

Don  Emano  thought  over  the  affair  for  some  time,  but  as  he 
could  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  he  locked  the  plait  of  hair  np 
in  his  cupboard,  and  spent  the  next  few  hours  in  a  rather  uncom- 
fortable state  of  mind,  feeling  that  he  was  involved  against  his 
will  in  a  matter  which  he  did  not  understand. 


IV. 

Lucia  reached  Palenella  again  about  midday,  and  rode  into 
the  village  holding  in  her  hand  the  kerchief  she  usually  wore  (m 
her  head,  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  would  have  been  enoi^ 
to  attract  attention,  since  uncovered  heads  were  rarely  seen  in  the 
village.  But,  as  the  absence  of  the  kerchief  revealed  the  fact  that 
her  heavy  plait  had  disappeared  leaving  only  a  short,  stubbly 
stump  to  show  where  once  it  had  been,  it  was  not  many  minute? 
before  the  whole  village  was  exclaiming,  *  Lucia's  hair  has  been 
cut  off  1' 

The  news  had  spread  like  wild  fire  even  before  Lucia  reached 
her  own  door,  and  was  speedily  confirmed,  if  confirmation  were 
needed,  by  the  fearful  outburst  of  weeping  and  wailing  with  which 
Mother  Ceprano  received  her  disfigured  daughter. 

The  old  woman  wrung  her  hands,  tore  her  hair,  uttered  male- 
dictions,  screamed  and  howled  so  wildly  that  she  was  heard  even 
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in  the  fiurtheimost  houses,  and  the  whole  population  speedily 
collected  round  the  house. 

Lucia  had  not  yet  dismounted,  and  there  she  now  sat  on  the 
mole,  looking,  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  while  the  children 
danced  round  her  mocking  and  jeering,  and  the  men  and  women 
whispered  and  gassed  in  astonishment. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  villagers'  first  feeling  was  one  of 
hearty  satisfttction  in  the  proud  Lucia's  humiliation.  But  they 
quite  expected  to  see  some  young  man  appear  waving  the  plait  in 
triumph,  and  when  they  found  this  did  not  happen,  their  gratifi- 
cation gave  way  to  wrath  and  indignation  against  the  unknown 
person  who  had  done  the  deed.  The  pride  of  the  whole  com- 
munity was  hurt,  and  wild  voices  were  heard  shouting,  *  Whoever 
it  was  he  shall  not  go  impunished !  A  girl  of  our  village — he  has 
insulted  us  all,  every  one — he  shall  make  it  good  or  pay  for  it  with 
hisKfel' 

The  men  doubled  their  fists  and  raised  their  arms,  uttering 
savage  threats  and  imprecations,  as  they  pressed  round  Lucia  who 
8at  like  a  statue,  watching  the  growing  excitement  and  tumult 
^ith  intense  interest. 

*  Who  was  it  ?  who  did  it  ? '  they  shouted  to  her  from  all  sides. 
*  Do  you  know  him  ?  Who  has  dared  to  insult  you  and  all  of  us  ? 
You  rMist  say  who  it  is ! '  were  the  cries  uttered  in  various  tones 
by  a  hundred  angry  men  and  women. 

<  He  must  marry  you,  he  must,  or  he  shall  die  I  Who  was  it  ? 
who?'   . 

'  A  man  in  Palene,'  answered  Lucia  in  a  clear  voice. 

*  Palene  ?  he  shall  die  if  he  won't  do  his  duty.  But  what  is 
his  name  ? ' 

*Don  Emanol' 

*What,  he?  a  foreigner!  the  light-haired  man  I  the  sports- 
man 1 '  cried  several  voices. 

*  It's  all  the  same,'  screamed  others, '  it's  just  the  same.  It 
would  make  no  diflference  if  he  were  a  townsman — he  [shall  die  if 
he  won't  do  you  justice  and  restore  you  to  honour ;  yes,  he  shall 
die  by  our  hands,'  cried  all,  old  and  young,  with  angry,  flashing 
eyes. 

^  He  must  give  the  village  satisfaction  at  once,'  cried  one  who 
had  taken  the  lead ;  *  I  will  go  to  him  now.  Take  your  knives,  my 
men,  and  say  who'll  go  with  me  ? ' 

'II  II'  cried  at  least  twenty  voices,  and  a  number  of  men 
separated  from  the  rest  and  started  oflf  at  a  rapid  pace  along  the 
road  to  Palene.  ^         j 

Lucia  now  dismounted,  led  the  mule  into  hlB' '^itlMi^Ba^^ 
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retreated  to  her  difimal  little  room  out  of  her  mother's  way.  Here 
she  sat  down  quite  exhausted  on  the  only  chair  it  contained,  and 
drew  a  deep  breath. 

'*  Now  no  one  can  kill  him  for  marrying  me,  for  they  will 
make  him,'  she  said  softly  to  herself,  ^  and  he  won't  refuse.  He 
likes  me,  I'm  sure  of  that  now,  and  Pietro  Antonio  won't  dare  to 
touch  him,  for  he  would  have  the  whole  village  against  him.' 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  all  this  commotion  that  the  first  of 
the  Palenella  peasants  entered  Don  Emano's  wine-shop  and  called 
for  a  tumbler  of  wine.  In  a  few  seconds  more  another  came  in, 
and  then  a  third,  and  before  the  barber  knew  where  he  was,  his 
room  was  filled  with  peasants,  all  of  whom  carried  knives  in  their 
gay-coloured  sashes,  and  looked  very  menacing. 

Don  Lugeno,  though  peaceably  disposed,  was  a  brave  man 
enough,  but  he  could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  aghast  on  the 
present  occasion,  for  there  was  evidently  something  strange  about 
his  visitors. 

^  Don  Emano,'  began  the  spokesman,  ^  you  have  cut  off  the 
plait  of  one  of  our  girls — eh  ?  is  it  so  ? ' 

*  Yes  I '  returned  the  barber  with  some  embarrassment,  but 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  was  meant,  or  what  the 
question  boded. 

*Have  you  the  plait  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  have.' 

*  Then  please  to  show  it  to  us.' 

The  barber  went  and  fetched  it  from  the  cupboard  and  held  it 
up,  saying,  *  Here  it  is.' 

*  You  know  the  girl  ? '  they  inquired  further. 

^  Yes,  it  is  Luda  Geprano  \  I  have  known  her  a  long  time.' 

*  Good  I  Will  you  marry  her?'  inquired  the  leader  suddenly 
stepping  up  to  the  barber. 

^  Marry — Lucia  Ceprano?'  exclaimed  Don  Emano  quite 
taken  a-back. 

*  Will  you  ? '  and  a  dozen  large  knives  flashed  into  the  air, 
while  in  an  instant  the  men  had  closed  the  entrance  into  the  shop, 
surrounded  the  terrified  owner  and  driven  him  into  a  comer. 

*  Yes  or  no  ? '  said  they  in  suppressed  tones. 

Lugeno  lookc^d  from  one  to  the  other  and  tried  to  collect  him- 
self. He  saw  plainly  enough  that  it  was  no  laughing  matter,  for 
the  men  were  looking  at  him  with  an  expression  of  deadly  hatred 
in  their  eyes,  and  they  looked  so  sullen  and  determined  that  he 
felt  he  had  never  before  been  so  immediately  £eice  to  face  with 
death.  He  could  hardly  breathe,  but  he  struggled  to  say, « Only 
tell  me '  OOgle 
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'  Still,  man,^  whispered  the  ringleader ;  ^  no  shirking,  and  no 
unnecessary  words.  Answer  me ;  will  you  marry  Lucia  Ceprano  of 
Palenella,  whose  plait  you  have  cut  oflF,  or  not  ?  Say  you  will, 
now,  this  instant,  without  any  humbug,  or  in  two  minutes  you  are 
a  deeui  man,  as  sure  as  we  all  stand  here  I ' 

A  gleam  of  joy  and  relief  came  into  Don  Ernano's  eyes ;  he 
breathed  more  freely,  and  wiping  his  forehead,  said  with  a  smile, 
*  Why,  of  course  I  will,  my  men,  with  all  my  heart,  if  she  will 
have  me.' 

^  She  must ! '  was  the  rejoinder,  spoken  in  tones  of  as  much 
determination  as  before.  ^Then  you  swear,  here  before  us,  to 
marry  Lucia,  as  soon  as  possible,  at  all  events  within  the  month, 
and  you  will  be  married  in  our  church,  by  our  priest  ? ' 

*  I  swear  it,'  said  the  barber  with  great  alacrity. 

*  That's  well ;  and  you  have  acted  wisely,  master,  let  me  tell 
you,  for  you  would  not  have  left  your  shop  alive  otherwise ! ' 

Thereupon  the  men  put  up  their  knives,  ordered  some  wine, 
each  separately  drank  to  the  health  of  the  still  bewildered  Don 
Emano,  bade  him  a  polite  farewell,  and  returned  to  the  village. 
The  evening  was  not  far  advanced  when  they  reached  Palenella, 
and  going  straight  to  Mother  Ceprano's  house,  they  found  her  still 
lamenting  and  vituperating  the  rascal  who  had  done  the  evil  deed, 
while  Lucia  was  sitting  contentedly  at  the  table  eating  her  supper 
with  a  good  appetite. 

*We  have  good  news  for  you,  Lucia,' cried  a  dozen  voices; 
*he11  marry  you.  He  has  solemnly  sworn  to  marry  you  within 
the  month.  You  may  be  quite  easy  about  it,  for  he  will  do  all 
that  is  right  by  you,  and  he  will  give  us  satisfaction.  He  is  a 
clever  man,  much  respected,  and  as  good  as  anyone  in  the 
village.' 

*  Thank  you,  my  friends,  I  am  quite  satisfied.  You  have  done 
me  a  good  turn  and  111  never  forget  it,'  said  Lucia,  looking  posi- 
tively radiant  with  happiness. 

That  night  the  village  was  a  long  time  in  settling  down  to  its 
iisual  state  of  quietness ;  for  the  men  felt  they  had  achieved  a 
grand  victory  and  could  do  no  less  than  celebrate  it,  little  guessing, 
of  course,  that  they  had  been  outwitted  by  a  girl,  and  that  so  far 
from  being  the  victors  they  had  actually  been  defeated,  and  had 
had  their  own  weapons  turned  against  them. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  her  happiness,  Lucia  was  feeling  a  little 
uneasy  as  to  the  way  in  which  Don  Lugeno  might  view  her  conduct, 
and  very  early  in  the  morning  she  was  in  the  shop  again.  So 
early  was  she,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  hear  her  enter,  as  he  was 
Iwisy  with  his  coffee  in  the  kitchen.  igtized by Google 
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*  Don  Emano,'  began  Lucia  in  a  humble,  tremulous  tone,  *  can 
you  forgive  me  ?  ' 

The  barber  turned  round  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

*  Lucia  1  Lucia  1'  he  exclaimed  joyously.;  *  but,  my  dear  girl, 
do  for  mercy's  sake  tell  me  what  it  all  means.  Is  it  true  ?  Am  I 
really  to  marry  you  ? ' 

'  Do  you  mind  very  much,  signore  ?  I  thought — I  fencied — ' 
said  poor  Lucia,  trembling,  and  panting  for  breath. 

^  Mind  I  Ah,  signorina,  it  is  not  that ;  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  think  I  am  to  have  such  a  dear,  good,  beautiful  wife,*  said 
Lugeno  consolingly,  and  his  manner  was  so  hearty  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  his  sincerity.  '  My  dearest  girl,  don't  cry ; 
this  happiness  has  come  upon  me  like  a — ^like  a  thunder-bolt. 
You're  the  very  wife  I  should  have  chosen  above  all  others ;  but  I 
don't  understand  what  has  happened,  or  how  it  has  all  come  about. 
Why,  I  have  been  forced  to  accept  happiness  such  as  I  dared  not 
even  dream  of  at  the  point  of  twenty  knives  1  How  is  it,  dear 
signorina  ?     And  why  did  you  make  me  cut  oflF  your  plait  ? ' 

Don  Ernano  spoke  so  kindly  and  pleasantly  that  Lucia  had 
soon  dried  her  tears,  and  now  looking  up  at  him  with  a  beaming 
face,  she  said, '  I  wiU  tell  you  all  about  it,  Don  Emano.  You  see 
I  was  obliged  to  do  as  I  did,  or  you  could  not  have  married  me 
without  incurring  the  vengeance  of  that  wicked  Pietro  who  is  very 
angry  at  my  refusing  him.  Now  you  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  whole  village,  and  he  will  take  good  care  "not  to  come  in  your 
way.' 

Then  Lucia  went  on  to  tell  her  lover  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
afiPair,  and  how,  after  Pietro's  attempt  two  nights  ago,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  get  him  to  cut  oflf  her  hair  rather  than  let 
anyone  else  do  so. 

*  And  now  will  you  forgive  me  ? '  she  asked  in  a  gentle,  shame- 
faced tone. 

'  Forgive  ?  I'll  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  you  dear,  brave, 
clever  girL  I  declare  you  are  wiser  and  cleverer  than  the  wisest 
lawyer,'  and  di'awing  the  tall,  handsome  village  maiden  to  him,  he 
gave  her  a  long  kiss,  which  was  cordially  returned. 

'What  a  pity  about  your  beautiful  hair  I  I  wish  it  were  grown 
again,'  said  he,  tenderly  stroking  his  bride's  close-cropped  head. 

'  Well,  you  are  a  hairdresser,  so  you  must  see  what  you  can  do,' 
said  Lucia ;  *  but  I  have  made  a  good  exchange.  Where  is  the  girl 
who  would  not  sacrifice  the  finest  head  of  hair  for  a  good  husband, 
especially,'  she  added  shyly,  'when  the  lover  himself  cut  it  oflF?' 

While  Lucia  and  Don  Emano  were  thus  pleasantly  engaged, 
there  had  been  a  great  disturbance  at  Palenell^.  ^^  ^I^tro  Antonio, 
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having  just  heard  all  that  had  happened,  had  hurried  to  the  villagfe 
in  a  furious  passion.  First  he  poured  out  his  wrath  on  the 
peasants  for  their  stupidity,  and .  then  tried  to  set  them  against 
the  barber,  whom  he  had  sdways  hated,  and  now  of  course  detested 
more  than  ever.  He  told  the  peasants  that  he  was  a  crafty  rascal, 
that  he  and  the  girl  understood  one  another,  and  had  acted  in  con- 
cert, and  that  he  only  wanted  her  money. 

But  he  soon  found  that  this  would  not  do.  The  villagers  had 
no  mind  to  be  robbed  of  their  triumph,  and  were  quite  certain  they 
understood  the  matter  better  than  he  did,  and  they  used  such 
forcible  arguments  to  convince  Pietro  of  the  justice  of  their  views, 
that  he  retired  to  his  bed  for  a  fortnight,  and  after  that,  not  only 
gave  Palenella  a  very  wide  berth,  but  soon  left  the  district  and 
went  to  Naples. 

Mother  Geprano  behaved  in  a  most  amiable  and  polite  manner 
to  her  future  son-in-law,  who,  by  Lucia*s  advice,  determined  to  let 
the  little  property  at  Palenella  and  allow  his  mother-in-law  the  rent 
of  it  for  her  life.  Also  he  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  his  business  in 
Palene  and  have  a  nice  barber's  shop  and  small  cafe  in  Rome, 
where  he  and  Lucia  would  do  their  utmost  to  please  their 
customers. 

Three  weeks  later  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  much  firing 
of  guns  and  rockets  in  the  presence  not  only  of  the  whole  village 
but  of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Palene,  and  there 
was  every  reason  to^hope  that  it  would  prove  a  happy  one,  in  spite 
of  the  strange  way  in  which  bride  and  bridegroom  had  been  brought 
together. 
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BY   CECIL   POWER. 

Chapter  VIII. 

WOOD    AND    BTOKl'*. 

Colin  CnrRCHiLL's  first  delight  at  the  wood^carver's  at  Exeter 
was  of  the  sort  that  a  man  rarely  feels  twice  in  a  lifetime.  It  was 
the  joy  of  first  emancipation.  Hitherto,  Colin  had  been  only  a 
servant,  and  had  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  service.  Not  de- 
spondently or  gloomily,  for  Colin  was  a  son  of  the  people,  and  he 
accepted  servitude  as  his  natural  guerdon  ;  but  blankly  and  with- 
out eagerness  or  repining.  The  children  of  the  labouring  class 
expect  to  walk  through  life  in  their  humble  way  as  through  a  set 
task,  where  a  man  may  indeed  sometimes  meet  with  stray  episodes 
of  pleasure  (especially  that  one  human  episode  of  love-making), 
but  where  for  the  most  part  he  will  come  across  nothing  whatso- 
ever save  interminable  rules  and  regulations.  Now,  however, 
Colin  felt  himself  free  and  happy :  he  had  got  a  trade  and  a  career 
before  him,  and  a  trade  and  a  career  into  which  he  could  throw 
himself  with  his  utmost  ardour.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Colin  began  dimly  to  feel  that  he  too  had  something  in  him..  How 
could  he  possibly  have  got  up  an  enthusiasm  about  the  vicar's 
boots,  or  about  the  proper  way  to  deliver  letters  on  a  silver  salver  ? 
But  when  it  came  to  carving  roses  and  plums  out  of  solid  ma- 
hogany or  walnut,  why,  that  of  course  was  a  very  diflFerent  sort  of 
matter. 

Even  at  Wootton  Mandeville,  the  boy  had  somehow  suspected, 
in  his  vague  inarticulate  fashion  (for  the  English  agricultural  class 
has  no  tongue  in  which  to  express  itself),  that  he  too  had  artistic 
taste  and  power.  When  he  heard  the  vicar  talking  to  his  friends 
about  paintings  or  engravings,  he  recognised  that  he  could  under- 
stand and  appreciate  all  that  the  vicar  said ;  nay,  more ;  on  two  or 
three  occasions  he  had  even  boldly  ventured  to  conceive  that  be 
saw  certain  things  in  certain  pictures  which  the  vicar,  in  his  cold, 
dry,  formal  fashion,  with  his  coldly  critical  folding  eyeglass,  could 
never  have  dreamt  of  or  imagined.  In  his  heart  of  hearts,  even 
then,  the  boy  somehow  half  knew  that  the  vicar  saw  what  the 
vicar  was  capable  of  seeing  in  each  work,  but  that  he,  Colin 
ChurchiU  the  page-boy,  penetrated  into  the  very  inmost  feeling 
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and  meaniDg  of  the  original  artist.  So  much,  in  his  inarticulate 
way,  the  boy  had  sometimes  surprised  himself  by  dimly  fancying ; 
bat  as  he  had  no  language  in  which  to  speak  such  things,  even  to 
himself,  and  only  slowly  learnt  that  language  afterwards,  he  didn't 
formulate  his  ideas  in  his  own  head  for  a  single  minute,  allow- 
ing them  merely  to  rest  there  in  the  inchoate  form  of  shapeless 
feeling. 

Now,  at  Exeter,  however,  all  this  was  quite  altered.  In  the 
aisles  of  the  great  cathedral,  looking  up  at  the  many- coloured 
saints  in  the  windows,  and  listening  to  the  long  notes  of  the 
booming  organ,  Colin  GhurchilFs  soul  awoke  and  knew  itself.  The 
gift  that  was  in  him  was  not  one  to  be  used  for  himself  alone,  a 
mere  knack  of  painting  pictures  to  decorate  the  bare  walls  of  his 
bedroom,  or  of  making  clay  images  for  little  Minna  to  stick  upon 
the  fisherman^s  wooden  mantelshelf :  it  was  a  talent  admired  and 
recognised  of  other  people,  and  to  be  employed  for  the  noble  and 
useful  purposes  of  carving  pine-apple  posts  for  walnut  bedsteads 
or  conventional  scrolls  for  fashionable  chimneypieces.  To  such 
great  heights  did  emancipated  Colin  Churchill  now  aspire.  Even 
his  master  allowed  him  to  see  that  he  thought  well  of  him.  The 
boy  was  given  tools  to  work  with,  and  instructed  in  the  use  of 
them ;  and  he  learnt  how  to  employ  them  so  fast  that  the  master 
openly  expressed  his  surprise  and  satisfaction.  In  a  very  few 
weeks  Colin  was  fairly  through  the  first  stage  of  learning,  and  was 
set  to  produce  bits  of  scroll-work  from  his  own  design,  for  a  wains- 
cotted  room  in  the  house  of  a  resident  canon. 

For  seven  months  Colin  went  on  at  his  wood-carving  with 
unalloyed  delight,  and  wrote  every  week  to  tell  Minna  how  much 
he  liked  the  work,  and  what  beautiful  wooden  things  he  would 
now  be  able  to  make  her.  But  at  the  end  of  those  seven  months, 
as  luck  would  have  it  (whether  good  luck  or  ill  luck  the  future 
must  say),  Colin  chanced  to  fall  in  one  day  with  a  strange  com- 
panion. One  afternoon  a  heavy-looking  Italian  workman  dropped 
casually  into  the  workshop  where  Colin  Churchill  was  busy  carving. 
The  boy  was  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  honeysuckle  spray  from  life 
for  a  long  moulding.  The  Italian  watched  him  closely  for  a  while, 
and  then  he  said  in  his  liquid  English, '  Zat  is  good.  You  can 
carve,  mai  boy.  You  must  come  and  see  me  at  mai  place.  I 
wawrk  for  Smeez  and  Whatgood.' 

Colin  turned  round,  blushing  with  pleasure,  and  looked  at  the 
Italian.  He  couldn't  tell  why,  but  somehow  in  his  heart  instinc- 
tively, he  felt  more  proud  of  that  workman's  simple  expression  of 
satisfaction  at  his  work  than  he  had  felt  even  when  the  vicar  told 
him,  in  his  stiff,  condescending,  depreciatory  manner,  that  there 
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was  ^Bome  merit  in  the  bas-relief  and  drawings.'  Smith  and 
Whatgood  were  stone-cutters  in  the  town,  who  did  a  large  trade 
in  tombstones  and  ^  monumental  statuary.'  No  doubt  the  Italian 
was  one  of  their  artistic  hands^  and  Colin  took  his  praise  with  a 
flush  of  sympathetic  pleasure.  It  was  handicraftsman  speaking 
critically  and  appreciatively  of  handicraftsman. 

<  What's  your  name,  sir  ? '  he  asked  the  man  politely. 

*  You  could  not  pronounce  it,'  answered  the  Italian,  smiling 
and  showing  his  two  fine  rows  of  pure  white  teeth.  *  Giuseppe 
Cicolari.     You  cannot  pronounce  it.' 

<  Giuseppe  Cicolari,'  the  boy  repeated  slowly,  with  the  precise 
intonation  the  Italian  had  given  it,  for  he  had  the  gift  of  vocal 
imitation,  like  all  men  of  Celtic  blood  (and  the  Dorsetshire  peasant 
is  mainly  Celtic).  *  Giuseppe  Cicolari !  a  pretty  name.  Do  you 
carve  figures  for  Smith  and  Whatgood  ? ' 

*  I  am  zair  sculptor,'  the  Italian  replied,  proudly.  *  I  carve  for 
zem.  I  carve  ze  afflicted  widow,  in  ze  classical  costume,  who  bends 
under  ze  weeping  willow  above  ze  oom  containing  the  ashes  of 
her  decease  husband.  You  have  seen  ze  afflicted  widow  ?  Ha,  I 
carVe  her.  She  is  expensive.  And  I  carve  ze  basso-rilievo  of  Hope, 
gazing  toward  ze  sky,  in  expectation  of  ze  glorious  resurrection.  I 
carve  also  busts;  I  carve  ornamental  figures.  Come  and  see  me. 
You  are  a  good  workman.     I  will  show  you  mai  carvings.' 

Colin  liked  the  Italian  at  first  sight :  there  was  a  pride  in  his 
calling  about  him  which  he  hadn't  yet  seen  in  English  workmen — a 
certain  consciousness  of  artistic  worth  that  pleased  and  interested 
him.  So  the  next  Saturday  evening,  when  they  left  oflf  work  early, 
he  went  round  to  see  Cicolari.  The  Italian  smiled  again,  warmly, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  boy  coming.  ^  So  you  have  come,'  he  said, 
in  his  slow  English.  ^  Zat  is  well.  If  you  will  be  artist,  you  must 
watch  ozzer  artist.  Ze  art  does  not  come  of  himself,  it  is  learnt.' 
And  he  took  Colin  round  to  see  his  works  of  statuary. 

There  was  one  little  statuette  among  the  others,  a  small  figure 
of  Bacchus,  ordered  from  the  clay  by  a  Plymouth  shipowner,  that 
pleased  Colin's  fancy  especially.  It  wasn't  remotely  like  the 
Thorwaldsen  at  Wootton ;  that  he  felt  intuitively ;  it  was  a  mere 
clever,  laughing,  merry  figure,  executed  with  some  native  facility, 
but  with  very  little  real  delicacy  or  depth  of  feeling.  Still,  Colin 
liked  it,  and  singled  it  out  at  once  amongst  all  the  mass  of  afflicted 
widows  and  weeping  children  as  a  real  genuine  living  human  figure. 
The  Italian  was  charmed  at  his  selection.  ^Ah,  yes,'  he  said; 
^  zat  is  good.  You  have  choosed  right.  Zat  is  ze  best  of  ze  collec- 
tion. I  wawrk  at  zat  from  life.  It  is  from  ze  model.'  And  he 
showed  all  his  teeth  again  in  his  satisfaction.  igitizedbyGoogle 
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Colin  took  a  little  of  Cicolari's  moist  clay  up  in  his  hand  and 
began  ronghly  moulding  it  into  the  general  shape  of  the  little 
Bacchus.  He  did  it  almost  without  thinking  of  what  he  was  doing, 
and  talking  all  the  time,  or  listening  to  the  Italian's  constant 
babble ;  and  Cicolari,  with  a  little  disdainful  smile  playing  round 
the  comers  of  his  full  lips,  made  no  outward  conunent,  but  only 
waited,  with  a  complacent  sense  of  superiority^  to  see  what  the 
English  boy  would  make  of  his  Bacchus.  Colin  worked  away  at 
the  familiar  clay^  and  seemed  to  delight  in  the  sudden  return  to 
that  plastic  and  responsive  materiaL  For  the  first  time  since  he 
had  been  at  Begg's  wood-carving  works,  it  suddenly  struck  him 
that  clay  was  an  infinitely  finer  and  more  manageable  medium 
than  that  solid,  soulless,  intractable  wood.  Soon,  he  threw  him- 
self unconsciously  into  the  task  of  moulding,  and  worked  away 
silently,  listening  to  Cicolari's  brief  curt  criticisms. of  men  and 
things,  for  hour  after  hour.  In  the  delight  of  finding  himself  once 
more  expending  his  energies  upon  his  proper  material  (for  who  can 
doubt  that  Colin  Churchill  was  a  bom  sculptor  ?)  he  forgot  the 
time — ^nay,  he  forgot  time  and  space  both,  and  saw  and  felt  nothing 
on  earth  but  the  artistic  joy  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Cicolari 
stood  by  gossiping,  but  said  never  a  word  about  the  boy's  Bacchus. 
At  first,  indeed  (though  he  had  admired  Colin's  wood-work),  he 
expected  to  see  a  grotesque  failure.  Next,  as  the  work  grew 
slowly  under  the  boy's  hands,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
produce  a  mere  stiff,  lifeless,  wooden  copy.  But  by-and-by,  as 
Colin  added  touch  after  touch  with  his  quick  deft  fingers,  the 
Italian's  contempt  passed  into  surprise,  and  his  surprise  into  wonder 
and  admiration.  At  last,  when  the  boy  had  finished  his  rough 
sketch  of  the  head  to  his  own  satisfaction,  Cicolari  gasped  a  little, 
open-mouthed,  and  then  said  slowly,  *  You  have  wawrked  in  ze  clay 
before,  mai  friend  ? ' 

Colin  nodded.  *  Yes,'  he  said,  *  just  to  amuse  myself,  don't  'ee 
eee?    Only  just  copyin'  the  figures  at  the  vicarage.' 

The  Italian  put  bis  head  on  one  side,  and  th^i  on  another,  and 
looked  critically  at  the  copy  of  the  Bacchus  Of  course  it  was  only 
a  raw  adumbration,  as  yet,  of  the  head  and  bust,  but  he  saw  quite 
enough  to  know  at  a  glance  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  born 
sculptor.  The  vicar  had  half  guessed  as  much,  in  his  dilettante 
hesitating  way  :  but  the  workman,  who  knew  what  modelling  was, 
saw  it  indubitably  at  once  in  that  moist  Bacchus.  *Mai  friend,' 
he  said  decisively,  through  his  closed  teeth,  *  you  must  not  stop  at 
ze  wood-carving.  You  must  go  to  Some  and  be  a  sculptor.  Yes. 
To  Rome.    To  Rome.     You  must  go  to  Rome  and  oe  a  sculptor.' 

The  man  said  it  with  just  a  tinge  of  jealousy  in  h^  tone,  for 
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he  saw  that  Colin  Churchill  could  not  only  copy  but  could  also 
improve  upon  his  Bacchus.  Still,  he  said  it  so  heartily  and 
earnestly,  that  Colin,  now  well  awakened  from  his  absorbing 
pursuit,  laughed  a  boyish  laugh  of  mingled  amusement  and 
exultation.  *  To  Eome  1 '  he  cried  gaily.  *  To  Rome  1  Why,  Mr. 
Cicolari,  that's  where  all  the  pictures  are,  by  Baffael  and  IVGchael 
Angelo  and  them,  that  I  used  to  see  at  the  vicarage.  Some! 
why,  isn't  that  the  capital  of  Italy  ? '  For  he  put  together  naively 
the  two  facts  about  Borne  which  ht;  had  yet  gathered,  the  one  from 
the  vicar's  study,  and  the  other  from  the  meagre  little  geography 
book  in  use  at  the  Wootton  national  school. 

*  Ze  capital  of  Italy  1 '  cried  the  Italian  contemptuously. 
*  Yes,  mai  friend,  it  is  ze  capital  of  Italy.  And  it  is  somedng 
more  zan  zat.     I  tell  you,  it  is  ze  capital  of  art.' 

Colin  Churchill  was  old  enough  now  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words :  and  from  that  day  onward,  he  never  ceased  to 
remember  that' the  goal  of  all  his  final  endeavours  must  be  to 
reach  Bome,  the  capital  of  art,  and  then  learn  to  be  a  sculptor. 


Chapter  IX. 

CONSPIRACY. 

After  that,  Colin  went  many  days  and  evenings  to  see 
Cicolari:  and  the  more  he  talked  with  him  and  the  more  he 
watched  him,  the  more  dissatisfied  did  the  boy  get  with  the 
intractability  of  wood,  and  the  more  enamoured  did  he  become  of 
the  absolute  plasticity  of  clay  and  marble.  How  could  he  ever 
have  been  such  a  fool,  he  thought  to  himself,  after  having  once 
known  what  he  could  do  with  the  kneaded  mud  of  Wootton  lake* 
as  to  consent— nay,  to  consent  gladly— to  work  in  stupid,  hard, 
irresponsive  walnut,  instead  of  in  his  own  familiar,  plastic, 
all-potential  material?  Why,  wood,  do  what  you  would  to  it, 
was  wood  still:  clay,  and  after  clay,  marble,  would  answer 
immediately  to  every  mood  and  fancy  and  idea  of  the  restless 
changeable  human  personality.  The  fact  was,  the  ten  or  twelve 
months  Colin  Churchill  had  spent  at  Exeter  had  made  a  vast 
diflference  to  his  unfolding  intellect.  He  was  going  to  school  now 
— to  the  university  of  native  art :  he  was  learning  himself  and  his 
own  powers;  learning  to  pit  his  own  views  and  opinions  against 
those  of  other  and  less  artistic  workmen.  Every  day,  though  he 
couldn't  have  told  you  so  himself,  the  boy  was  beginning  to 
understand  more  and  more  clearly  that  while  the  other  artificers 
he  saw  around  him  had  decent  training,  he  himself  had  instinctive 
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genius.  He  ought  to  have  employed  that  genius  Upon  marble, 
and  now  he  was  throwing  it  away  upon  mere  wood.  When  one  of 
the  canons  called  in  one  day  patronisingly  to  praise  his  wooden 
roses,  he  could  scarcely  even  be  civil  to  the  good  man :  praising 
his  wooden  roses,  indeed,  when  he  saw  that  fellow  Cicolari  engaged 
in  modelling  from  the  life  a  smiling  Bacchus  I  It  was  all  too 
atrocious  I 

^  Mai  friend,'  Cicolari  said  to  him  one  day,  as  he  was  moulding 
a  bit  of  clay  in  his  new  acquaintance's  room,  into  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  Cicolari's  own  bust, '  you  should  not  stop  at  ze 
wood  wawrk.  You  have  no  freedom  in  ze  wood,  no  liberty,  no 
motion.  It  is  all  flat,  stupid,  ungraceful.  You  are  fit  for  better 
sings.    Leave  ze  wood  and  come  here  and  wawrk  wiz  me.' 

Colin  sighed  deeply.  ^  I  wish  I  could,  Mr.  Cicolari,'  he  said 
eagerly.  <  I  was  delighted  with  the  wood  at  first,  and  now  I'm 
disgusted  at  'un.  But  I  can't  leave  'un  till  I'm  twenty-one, 
because  I'm  bound  apprentice  to  it,  and  I've  got  to  go  on  with  the 
thing  now  whether  I  like  'un  or  not.' 

Cicolari  made  a  wry  face,  expressive  of  a  very  nasty  taste,  and 
went  through  a  little  pantomime  of  shrugs  and  open  hand-lifting, 
which  did  duty  instead  of  several  vigorous  sentences  in  the  Italian 
language.  Colin  readily  translated  the  pantomime  as  meaning  in 
EDgUsh,  *  If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  trouble  myself  about  that  for 
a  moment.' 

^But  I  can't  help  it,'  Colin  answered  in  his  own  spoken 
tongue ;  *  I'm  obliged  to  go  on  whether  I  choose  to  or  not.' 

Cicolari  screwed  himself  up  tightly,  and  held  his  hands,  palms 
outward,  on  a  level  with  his  ears,  in  the  most  suggestive  feishion. 
^  England  is  a  big  country,'  he  observed  enigmatically. 

Colin's  face  flushed  at  the  vague  hint,  but  he  said  nothing. 

*You  see,'  Cicolari  went  on  quickly,  *you  are  a  boy  yet. 
When  you  come  to  Exeter,  you  are  still  a  child.  You  come  from 
your  own  village,  your  country,  and  you  know  nossing  of  ze  wawrld. 
Zis  master  and  ze  priest  of  your  village  between  zem,  zey  bind  you 
doim  and  make  you  sign  a  paper,  indenture  you  call  it,  and 
promise  to  wawrk  for  zem  zese  six  yeai's.  It  is  ridiculous.  When 
you  come  here,  you  do  not  know  your  own  mind :  you  do  [not 
understand  how  it  difiers,  wood  and  marble.  Now  you  are  older : 
you  understand  that ;  it  is  absurd  zat  you  muss  stand  by  ze  agree- 
ment.' 

Colin  listened  and  took  in  the  words  eagerly.  '  But  what  can 
I  do,  Mr.  Cicolari  ? '  he  asked  in  suspense.     *  Where  can  I  go  to  ? 

*  England  is  a  big  country,'  the  Italian  repeated,  with  yet 
another  speaking  pantomime.     *  There  are  plenty  ^V^^XS^fe 
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England.     There  is  wawrk  for  clever  lads  in  London.     I  have 
friends  zere  who  carve  in  marble.     Why  should  you  not  go  zere  ?  * 
'  Eun  away  ?  '  Colin  said,  interrogatively. 

*  Eun  away,  if  you  call  it  zat,'  Cicolari  replied,  bowing  with  his 
curved  hands  in  front  of  his  breast,  apologetically.  <  What  does 
it  matter,  ze  name  ?  Eun  away,  if  zey  will  not  let  you  go.  I 
care  not  what  you  call  it.  Zey  try  to  keep  you  unjustly;  you  try 
to  get  away  from  zem.     Zat  is  all.' 

*  But  I've  got  no  money  to  go  with,'  Colin  cried,  faltering. 
^  Zen  get  some,'  Cicolari  answered  with  a  shrug. 

Colin  thought  a  good  deal  about  that  suggestion  afterwards, 
and  the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  did  it  seem  to  him 
just  and  proper.  A  week  or  two  later,  little  Minna  came  over  to 
Exeter  for  a  trip,  nominally  to  do  a  few  errands  of  household 
shopping,  but  really  of  course  to  see  Colin  ;  and  to  her  the  boy 
confided  this  difficult  case  of  conscience.  Was  the  signature 
obtained  from  him  when  he  first  came  to  Exeter  binding  on  him 
now  that  he  knew  more  fully  his  own  powers,  and  rights,  and 
capabilities. 

Colin  was  by  this  time  a  handsome  lad  of  sixteen,  while  little 
black-eyed  gipsy-faced  Minna,  though  two  years  younger  than  him, 
was  already  budding  out  into  a  pretty  woman,  as  such  dark  types 
among  the  labouring  classes  are  apt  to  do  with  almost  oriental 
precocity. 

*  What  should  you  do,  Colin,'  she  repeated  warmly,  as  the  boy 
propounded  his  question  in  casuistry  to  her  for  her  candid  solution. 
*  Why,  just  you  go  and  do  what  Mr.  Chickaleary  tells  you,  won't  'ee, 
sure?' 

*  But  would  it  be  right,  Minna  ? '  Colin  asked.  *  You  know,  I 
signed  the  agreement  with  them.' 

*  What's  the  odds  of  that,  stupid? '  Minna  answered  composedly. 
*That  were  a  year  ago  an'  more,  weren't  it?  You  weren't  no 
more  nor  a  boy  then.  Lord  bless  'ee.' 

*  A  year  older  nor  you  are  now,  Minna,'  Colin  objected. 

*  Ah,  but  you  didn't  know  nothing  about  this  sculpturin'  then, 
you  see,  Colin.  They  tooked  advantage  of  you,  that's  what  they 
did.     They  hadn't  ought  to  have  done  it.' 

'  But,  I  say,  Minna,  why  shouldn't  I  wait  till  I'm  twenty-one, 
an'  then  take  up  the  marble  business,  eh  ? ' 

*What  rubbish  the  boy  do  talk,'  Minna  cried  imperiously. 
<  Twenty-one  indeed  1  Talk  about  twenty-one  1  Why,  by  that  time 
you'd  'a  got  fixed  in  the  wood-carving,  and  couldn't  change  your 
trade  for  marble  or  nothin'.  If  you're  goin' to  change,  you  must  do 
it  quickly.'  Digitized  by  Coogle 
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'  I  hate  the  wood-carving,'  Colin  said,  gloomily. 

*  Then  run  away  from  it  and  be  done  wi'  it.' 

*  Emi  away  from  it  1  Oh,  Minna,  do  you  know  that  they  csould 
catch  me  and  put  me  in  prison  ? ' 

*  I'd  go  to  prison  an'  laugh  at  'em,  sooner  nor  I'd  be  bound  for 
all  those  years  against  my  will,'  Minna  answered  firmly.  ^  Least- 
ways I  would  if  I  was  a  man,  Colin.' 

That  last  touch  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back  with 
poor  CoUn.  *  I'll  go,'  he  cried ;  *  but  where  on  earth  can  I  go  to  ? 
It's  no  use  goin'  back  to  Wootton.  Vicar'd  help  'em  to  put  me  in 
prison.' 

*I'd  like  to  see  'em,'  Minna  answered,  with  her  little  eyes 
flashing.  ^  But  why  can't  you  go  to  London  like  Mr.  Chickaleary 
told  you?' 

^Cicolari,  Minna,'  Colin  said,  correcting  her  as  gravely  and 
distinctly  as  the  vicar  had  corrected  Miss  Eva.  ^  The  Italians  call 
it  Cicolari.  It's  as  well  to  be  right  whenever  we  can,  ain't  it  ? 
Well,  I  can't  go  to  London,  because  I've  got  no  money  to  go  with. 
I  don't  know  as  I  could  get  any  work  when  I  got  there ;  but  I 
know  I  can't  get  there  without  any  money  ;  so  that  settles  it.' 

IVIinna  rose  from  the  seat  in  the  Northemhay  where  they  were 
spending  Colin's  dinner-hour  together,  and  walked  slowly  up  and 
down  for  a  minute  or  two  without  speaking.  Then  she  said,  with 
a  little  hesitation,  '  Colin  ! ' 

<  Well,  Minna.' 

*  I  could  lend  'ee — ^lend  you — ^nine  slullin'.' 

*  Nine  shillings,  Minna  1  Why,  where  on  earth  did  you  get  'em 
from?' 

*  Saved  'em,'  Minna  answered  laconically.  *Fish  father  give 
me.     In  savins  bank.' 

*  What  for,  Minna?' 

Minna  hesitated  again,  still  more  markedly.     Though  she  was 
only  fourteen,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  woman  in  her  already.  . 
^Because,'  she  said  at  last  timidly,  ^  I  thought  it  was  best  to  begin 
savin'  up  all  my  money  now,  in  case — in  case  I  diould  ever  want 
to  furnish  house  if  I  was  to  get  married.' 

Country  boy  as  he  was,  and  child  as  she  was,  Colin  felt  in- 
stinctively that  it  wouldn't  be  right  of  him  to  ask  her  anything 
fturther  about  the  money.  *  But,  Minna,'  he  said,  colouring  a  little, 
*  even  if  I  was  to  borrow  it  all  from  you,  all  your  nine  shillings,  it 
wouldn't  be  enough  to  take  me  to  London.' 

Minna  had  a  brilliant  idea.  ^  Wait  for  a  'scursion,'  she  said 
simply. 

Colin  looked  at  her  with  admiring  eyes.     *  Well,  Minna,'  he 
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cried  enthusiastically,  *you  are  a  bright  one,  and  no  mistake. 
That's  a  good  idea,  that  is.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  that. 
I  could  carve  you,  Minna,  so  that  a  stranger  anywhere'd  know  who 
it  was  the  minute  he  set  eyes  on  it ;  but  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  thatj  I  can  tell  you.' 

Minna  smiled  and  nodded,  the  dimple  in  her  brown  cheek 
growing  deeper,  and  the  light  in  her  bright  eye  merrier  than  ever. 
What  a  vivacious,  expressive  little  face  it  was,  really !  *  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'd  do,'  Minna  said,  with  her  sharp  determination  as  if 
she  were  fifty.  *  I'd  go  first  and  ask  Mr.  Whats-his-name  to  let 
me  oflf  the  rest  of  my  'prenticeship.  I'd  tell  him  I  didn't  like 
wood,  an'  I  wanted  to  go  an'  make  statues.  Then  if  he  said  to 
me,  "  You  go  on  with  the  wood-carvin'  an'  don't  bother  me,"  I'd 
say,  "  No,  I  don't  do  another  stroke  for  you."  Then  if  he  hit  me, 
I'd  leave  oflf,  I  would,  an'  refuse  to  work  another  turn  till  he  was 
tired  of  it.  But  if  he  hardened  his  heart  then,  an'  wouldn't  let 
'ee  go  still,  Fd  wait  till  there  was  a  'scursion,  I  would,  and  then 
I'd  run  away  to  Mr.  Chick-o-lah-ree's  friends  in  London.  That's 
what  I'd  do  if  I  was  you,  Colin.' 

*  I  will,  Minna,'  Colin  faltered  out  in  reply  ;  *  I  will.' 

*  Do  'ee,  Colin,'  Minna  cried  eagerly,  catching  his  arm.  *  Do 
'ee,  Colin,  and  I'll  send  'ee  the  money.  Oh,  Colin,  I  know  if  you'd 
only  get  'prenticed  to  the  sculpturin',  you'd  grow  to  be  as  grand  a 
man — ^as  grand  as  parson.' 

<  Minna,'  Colin  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his  as  if  it  were  a 
lady's, '  thank  you  very  much  for  the  money,  an'  if  I  have  to  work 
my  fingers  to  the  bone  for  it,  I'll  send  it  back  to  'ee/ 

'  Don't  'ee  do  that,  Colin,  oh  don't  'ee  do  that,'  Minna  cried 
eagerly.     *  I'd  a  great  deal  rather  for  you  to  keep  it.' 

"Wlien  Colin  told  Cicolari  of  this  episode  (suppressing  so  much 
of  it  as  he  thought  proper),  the  Italian  laughed  and  showed  all  his 
teeth,  and  remarked  with  a  smile  that  Colin  was  very  young  yet. 
But  he  promised  staunchly  to  keep  the  boy's  secret,  and  to  give 
him  good  introductions  to  his  former  employer  in  London. 

The  die  was  cast  now,  and  Colin  Churchill  resolutely  deter- 
mined in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  abide  by  it.  So  a  few  days 
later  he  screwed  up  courage  towards  evening  to  go  to  Mr.  Begg, 
his  master,  and  for  form's  sake,  at  least,  ask  to  be  let  oflT  the 
remainder  of  his  apprenticeship.  *  At  any  rate,'  he  thought  to 
himself,  ^  I  won't  try  running  away  till  I've  tried  in  a  straight- 
forward way  to  get  him  to  cancel  the  indentures  I  signed  when  I 
didn't  really  know  what  I  was  signing.' 

Mr.  Begg,  that  eminently  respectable  Philistine  cabinet- 
maker, opened  his  eyes  in  blank  astonishment  when  he  actually 
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heard  with  his  two  waking  ears  this  extraordinary  and  unpre* 
cedented  request.  <  Let  you  oflF  the  rest  of  your  time,  Churchill ! ' 
he  cried,  incredulously.  *  Was  that  what  you  said,  boy  ?  Let — « 
you — oflf — ^the  rest — of— your — time  ? ' 

<Yes,'  Colin  answered,  with  almost  dogfged  firmness;  ^I  said 
that.' 

*  And  why,  Churchill  ? '  Mr.  Begg  asked  again,  lost  in  amaze- 
ment.   *  And  why  ? ' 

'  Because,  sir,  I  don't  like  wood-carving,  and  I  feel  I  could  do 
a  great  deal  better  at  marble.' 

Mr.  Begg  gazed  up  at  him  (he  was  a  little  man  and  Colin  was 
tall)  in  utter  surprise  and  hesitation.  *  You're  not  mad,  are 
you,  Churchill  ? '  he  inquired  cautiously.  *  You're  not  mad,  are 
you?' 

*  No,  sir,'  Colin  replied  stoutly ;  *  but  I  think  I  must  have  been 
when  I  signed  them  indentures.' 

The  cabinet-maker  went  into  his  little  oflSce,  called  Colin  in, 
and  then  sat  down  in  a  dazed  manner  to  hear  this  strange  thing 
out  to  its  final  termination.  Colin  burst  forth,  then,  with  his 
impassioned  pleading,  astonishing  himself  by  the  flood  of  native 
eloquence  with  which  he  entreated  Mr.  Begg  to  release  him  from 
that  horrid  wood-carving,  and  let  him  follow  his  natural  calling  as 
a  sculptor  in  clay  and  marble.  He  didn't  know  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  signed  the  indentures ;  he  had  only  just  come  fresh 
£rom  his  life  as  a  servant.  Now  he  knew  he  had  the  makings  of  a 
sculptor  in  him,  and  a  sculptor  alone  he  wished  to  be.  Mr.  Begg 
regarded  him  askance  all  the  time,  as  a  man  might  regard  a  stray 
dog  of  doubtful  sanity,  but  said  never  a  single  word,  for  good  or 
for  evil.  When  Colin  had  worn  himself  out  with  argument  and 
exhortation,  the  cabinet-maker  rose  firom  his  high  seat,  unlocked 
his  desk  mechanically,  and  took  out  of  it  his  copy  of  Colin's 
indentures.  He  read  them  all  through  carefully  to  himself,  and 
then  he  laid  them  down  with  the  puzzled  air  of  one  who  meets  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  with  some  inexplicable  practical  enigma. 
'This  is  very  strange,  Churchill,'  he  muttered,  coolly,  half  to 
himself;  Uhis  is  really  most  remarkable.  There's  no  mistake  or 
flaw  of  any  sort  in  those  indentures ;  nothing  on  earth  to  invali- 
date 'em  or  throw  doubt  upon  them  in  anyway.  Yoar  signature's 
there  as  clear  as  daylight.  I  can't  imderstand  it.  You've  always 
been  a  good  workman — the  best  apprentice,  take  you  all  round, 
I've  ever  'ad  'ere ;  and  Canon  Melville,  he's  praised  your  carving 
most  uncommonly,  and  so  they  all  do.  A  good,  honest-working, 
industrious  lad  I've  always  found  you,  one  time  with  another ; 
not  such  a  great  eater  neither ;  and  I  was  very  well  satisfied 
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altogether  with  you  till  this  very  evening.  And  now  you  come 
and  say  you  want  to  cancel  your  indentures,  and  go  to  the  stone- 
cutting  1  Never  heard  anything  so  remarkable  in  all  my  life ! 
Why,  you're  worth  more  than  a  himdred  poimds  to  me!  I 
couldn't  let  you  go^  not  if  you  was  to  pay  me  for  it.' 

Poor  Colin !  how  he  wished  at  that  moment  that  he  had  been 
idle,  careless,  voracious  and  good-for-nothing !  His  very  virtues, 
it  seemed,  were  turning  against  him.  He  had  thrown  himself  so 
heartily  into  the  wood-carving  at  first  that  his  master  had  fotmd 
him  worth  half  a  dozen  common  apprentices.  He  fumbled  in  his 
pocket  nervously  at  little  Minna's  poor  nine  shillings  which  he 
had  changed  that  very  morning  from  her  post-office  order. 

*  Can't  you  understand,  Mr^  Begg,'  he  said  at  last,  despairingly, 
^  that  a  fellow  may  change  his  mind  ?  He  may  feel  he  can  do 
one  thing  a  great  deal  better  than  another,  and  he  may  have  a 
longing  to  do  that  thing  and  nothing  else,  because  he  loves  it  ? ' 

Mr.  Begg  gazed  at  him  stolidly.  *  Cabinet-making's  a  very 
good  trade,'  he  said  in  his  dull  methodical  bourgeois  tone ;  ^  and  so, 
no  doubt,  's  stone-cutting.  But  these  indentures  'ere  bind  you 
down  to  the  cabinet-making,  Churchill,  and  not  to  the  sculpture 
business.  There's  your  signature  to  'em ;  and  you've  got  to  stick 
to  it.     So  that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.' 

*But  it's  not  the  end  of  it,'  Colin  answered  in  his  most 
stubborn  voice  (and  your  Dorsetshire  man  can  be  very  stubborn 
indeed  when  he  pleases).  '  If  you  don't  let  me  oflf  my  indentures 
as  I  ask  you,  you'll  have  to  put  up  in  future  with  what  you  can 
get  out  of  me.' 

Next  morning,  when  it  was  time  to  begin  work,  Colin  marched 
as  usual  into  the  workshop,  and  took  up  a  gouge  as  if  to  continue 
carving  the  panel  on  which  he  was  engaged.  But  instead  of 
doing  anything  to  the  purpose,  he  merely  kept  on  chipping  off 
small  splinters  of  wood  in  an  aimless  fashion  for  half  an  hour. 
After  a  time,  Mr.  Begg  observed  him,  and  came  up  to  see  what  he 
was  doing,  but  said  nothing.  All  through  the  day,  Colin  went  on 
in  the  same  manner,  and  from  time  to  time  Mr.  Begg  looked  in 
and  found  the  work  no  further  advanced  than  it  had  been  last 
evening;  still,  he  said  nothing.  When  the  time  came  to  shut  up 
the  shop,  Mr.  Begg  looked  at  him  sternly,  but  only  uttered  a 
single  sentence :  *  We  shall  have  the  law  of  you,  Churchill ;  we 
shall  have  the  law  of  you.' 

Colin  stared  him  back  stolidly  and  answered  never  a  word. 

For  a  whole  week,  this  passive  duel  between  the  man  and  boy 
went  on,  and  towards  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Begg  began  to  grow 
decidedly  violent.     He  shook  Colin  fiercely,  he  boxed  his  ears,  he 
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even  hit  him  once  or  twiee  across  the  head  with  his  wooden  ruler ; 
but  Colin  was  absolutely  immovable*  To  all  that  Mr.  Begg  said 
the  boy  returned  only  one  answer :  ^  I  mean  to  be  a  sculptor,  not  a 
wood-carver.'     Mr.  Begg  had  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

'  The  obstinacy  and  the  temper  of  that  boy  Churchill,'  he  said 
to  his  brother-tradesmen,  'is  really  something  altogether  in- 
credulous.' (It  may  be  acutely  conjectured  that  he  really  meant 
to  say '  incredible.') 

Sunday  came  at  last,  and  on  Sunday,  Colin  went  round  to  visit 
Cicolari.  The  Italian  listened  sympathetically  to  the  boy's  story, 
and  then  he  said, '  I  have  an  idea  of  mai  own,  mai  friend.  Let  us 
both  go  to  London  together.  I  have  saved  some  money;  I  want 
to  set  up  on  mai  own  account  as  a  sculptor.  You  will  go  wiz  me. 
I  have  quarrelled  wiz  Smeez.  We  will  start  to-morrow  morning. 
I  will  pay  you  wages,  good  wages,  and  you  will  wawrk  for  me,  and 
be  mai  assistant.' 

'  But  I've  only  got  nine  shillings,'  Colin  answered. 

*  I  will  lend  you  the  rest,'  Cicolari  said. 

Colin  closed  with  the  offer  forthwith,  and  went  home  to  Mr. 
Begg's  trembling  with  excitement. 

Early  next  morning,  he  tied  up  his  clothes  in  his  handkerchief, 
crept  downstairs  noiselessly,  and  let  himself  out  by  the  back-door. 
Then  he  ran  without  stopping  all  the  way  to  the  St.  David's  station, 
and  found  Cicolari  waiting  for  him  in  the  booking  office.  As  the 
eDgine  steamed  out  of  the  station,  Colin  felt  that  he  was  leaving 
slavery  and  wood-carving  behind  him  for  ever,  and  was  fairly  on 
his  way  to  London,  Bome,  and  a  career  as  a  sculptor. 

Mr.  Begg,  when  he  found  that  Colin  was  really  gone,  didn't 
for  a  moment  attempt  to  follow  him.  It  was  no  use,  he  said,  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad :  the  boy  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  work  at  wood-carviug ;  he  was  as  stubborn  as  a  mule ;  and 
nothing  on  earth  would  ever  make  him  again  into  a  good  apprentice. 
So,  though  he  felt  perfectly  sure  that  that  nasty  foreigner  fellow 
had  enticed  away  the  boy  for  his  own  purposes,  he  wouldn't 
attempt  to  bring  him  back  or  take  the  trouble  to  have  him  punished. 
After  all,  he  reflected  to  himself  philosophically,  as  things  had 
lately  turned  out,  it  was  a  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish.  Besides, 
it  would  be  rather  an  awkward  thing  to  come  out  before  the 
magistrate  that  he  had  hit  the  boy  more  than  once  across  the  head 
with  a  wooden  ruler. 

Two  days  later,  it  was  known  in  Wootton  Mandeville  that  that 
lad  o'  Churchill's  had  gone  and  broke  his  indentures  and  runned 
away  from  Exeter  along  of  a  furrener  chap  o'  the  name  of  Chicka- 
leaiy.    The  vicar  received  the  news  with  the  placid  contentment  of  a 
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magnanimous  man,  who  has  done  his  duty,  and  has  nothing  to 
reproach  himself  with,  but  who  always  told  you  so  from  the  very 
beginning.  *I  quite  expected  it,  Eva,'  he  said  loftily;  *I  fully 
expected  it.  Those  Churchills  were  always  a  bad  radical  lot,  and  this 
boy's  just  about  the  very  worst  among  them.  When  I  discovered  his 
slight  taste  for  carving,  I  feared  it  was  hardly  right  to  encourage  the 
lad  in  ideas  above  his  station :  but  I  was  determined  to  give  him  a 
chance,  and  now  this  is  how  he  goes  and  repays  us.  I  did  my 
best  for  him  :  very  respectable  man,  Begg,  and  well  recommended 
by  Canon  Harbottle.  But  the  boy  has  no  perseverance,  no  appli- 
cation, no  stability.  Put  him  to  one  thing,  and  he  runs  away  at 
once  and  tries  to  do  another.  Quite  what  I  expected,  quite  what 
I  expected.' 

*  Perhaps,'  Eva  ventured  to  say  suggestively,  *  if  you'd  sent  him 
to  a  sculptor's  in  London  at  first,  uncle,  he  might  have  been  perfectly 
ready  to  stop  there.  But  you  see  his  natural  taste  was  for  sculpture, 
not  for  wood-carving ;  and  I'm  not  altogether  surprised  myself  to 
hear  he  should  have  left  Exeter.' 

The  vicar  put  up  his  double  eyeglass  and  surveyed  Eva  from 
head  to  foot,  as  though  she  were  some  wild  animal,  with  a  stare  of 
mingled  amazement  and  incredulity.  *Well,'  he  said  slowly, 
opening  the  door  to  dress  for  dinner.  '  Upon  my  word !  What 
the  young  people  of  this  generation  are  coming  to  is  really  more 
than  I  can  answer  for.' 


Chapter  X. 

KINNA   IMFE0TE8  HEBSELF. 

Five  years  is  a  long  slice  out  of  a  young  man's  life,  but  the  five 
years  that  Colin  Churchill  spent  with  Cicolari  in  London  were  of  a 
sort  that  he  need  never  have  regretted ;  for  though  the  work  he 
learnt  to  do  in  the  Italian's  little  shop  and  studio  in  the  Maryle- 
bone  Road  was  mainly  self-taught,  he  found  Cicolari  always 
sympathetic  and  anxious  to  help  him,  and  he  had  such  oppor- 
tunities of  study  and  improvement  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  South  Kensington,  and  the  great  houses  in  the  suburban 
counties,  as  he  could  never  have  obtained  in  the  artless  wilds  of 
his  native  west  country.  It  was  a  grand  day  for  Colin,  the  day 
when  he  first  entered  the  smoky  galleries  in  Grreat  Russell  Street, 
and  feasted  his  eyes  on  those  magnificent  Hellenic  torsos,  carved 
by  the  vivifying  chisel  of  Pheidias  himself.  Cicolari  was  an  easy 
master :  he  had  an  Italian's  love  of  art  for  art's  sake,  and  he  was 
proud  of  <  mfti  Englishman,'  as  he  used  to  call  him ;  the  boy  whom 
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lie  had  himself  discovered  in  the  midst  of  a  profoundly  inartistic 
race,  and  released  from  the  petty  drudgery  of  an  uncongenial 
vulgar  calling.  He  felt  a  genuine  interest  in  Colin's  success ;  so 
he  allowed  the  boy  as  much  time  as  possible  for  visiting  the  places 
where  he  could  see  the  finest  works  of  art  in  England,  and  helped 
him  to  see  those  which  are  usually  locked  up  in  rich  men's  taste- 
less houses  from  the  eyes  of  all  who  would  most  appreciate  them. 

Colin's  own  taste  and  love  for  art,  too,  were  daily  developing. 
He  saw  all  that  he  could  see,  and  he  read  about  all  that  he  couldn't 
see,  spending  every  penny  of  his  spare  money  (after  he  had  repaid 
poor  little  Minna's  nine  shillings)  on  books  about  sculpture  and 
painting,  and  making  frequent  visits  to  the  reading-room  and 
galleries  at  the  great  Museum.  Now  and  then,  too,  when  the 
trade  in  mourning  widows  was  slack,  when  busts  were  flat  and 
statuettes  far  from  lively,  Cicolari  would  run  down  into  the 
country  with  him,  and  explore  the  artistic  wonders  of  the  big 
houses.  At  Deepdene  they  could  look  at  Thorwaldsen's  Jason  and 
Canova's  Venus ;  at  Knole  they  gazed  upon  Vandycks,  and  Rey- 
nolds's, and  Constables,  and  Gainsboroughs ;  in  London  itself  they 
had  leave  to  visit  the  priceless  art  collections  at  Stafford  House, 
and  half-a-dozen  other  great  private  galleries.  So  Colin  Churchill's 
mind  expanded  rapidly,  in  the  midst  of  the  atmosphere  it  should 
naturally  have  breathed.  Not  books  alone,  but  the  mighty  works 
of  the  mightiest  workers,  were  the  documents  from  which  he  spelt 
out  slowly  his  own  artistic  education.  Later  on,  men  who  met 
Colin  Churchill  at  Bome — men  who  had  gone  through  the  regular 
dull  classical  round  of  our  universities — were  astonished  to  find 
that  the  Dorsetshire  peasant-sculptor,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 
much,  was  a  widely  cultivated  and  well-read  man.  They  expected 
to  see  an  inspired  boor,  wielding  a  sculptor's  mallet  in  a  rude 
labourer's  hand :  they  were  surprised  to  meet  a  handsome  young 
man,  of  delicate  features  and  finely-stored  mind,  who  talked  about 
Here  and  Aphrodite,  and  the  nymphs  who  came  to  visit  the  bound 
Prometheus,  as  if  he  had  known  them  personally  and  intimately 
all  his  life  long  in  their  own  remote  Hellenic  dwelling  places. 

And  indeed,  though  the  university  where  Colin  Churchill  took 
his  degree  with  honours  was  not  one  presided  over  by  doctors  in 
red  hoods  and  proctors  in  velvet  sleeves,  one  may  well  doubt 
whether  he  did  not  penetrate  quite  as  deeply,  after  all,  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  great  Hellenic  genius  as  most  men  who  have 
learnt  to  write  iambic  trimeters  from  well-trained  composition 
masters,  with  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  that  ugly  long  syllable 
before  the  cretic  in  the  two  last  feet,  to  which  the  painstaking 
ficholar  5ittaches  so  much  undue  importance,    Po  you  think,  my 
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good  Mr.  Dean,  or  excellent  Senior  Censor,  that  a  man  cannot 
learn  just  as  much  about  the  Athens  of  Pericles  from  the  Elgin 
Marbles  as  from  a  classical  dictionary  or  a  dog-eared  Thucydides  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  to  have  worked  up  the  first  six  Iliads  with  a 
Liddell  and  Scott  brings  you  in  the  end  so  very  much  nearer  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  primitive  Achseans  than  to  have  studied 
with  loving  care  the  vases  in  the  British  Museum,  or  even  to  have 
followed  with  a  sculptor's  eye  the  exquisite  imaginings  of  divine 
John  Flaxman  ?  Why,  where  do  you  suppose  Flaxman  himBelf 
got  his  Homer  from,  except  from  the  very  same  source  as  poor, 
self-taught  Colin  Churchill — Mr.  Alexander  Pope's  correctly  colour- 
less and  ingenious  travesty  ?  Do  you  really  believe  there  is  no  un- 
derstanding the  many-sided  essentially  artistic  Greek  idiosyncrasy 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  twenty-four  written  signs  from 
alpha  to  omega  7  Colin  Churchill  didn't  believe  so,  at  least :  and 
who  that  has  seen  his  Alcestis,  or  his  Agamemnon  and  Clytenmes- 
tra,  or  his  Death  of  Antigone,  can  fail  to  admit  that  they  are  in 
very  truth  the  direct  offshoots  of  the  Hellas  of  Sophocles,  and 
^sohylus,  and  Pheidias  ? 

AU  Colin  Churchill's  reading  was,  in  its  way,  sculpturesque. 
Of  poetry,  he  loved  Milton  better  than  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare 
is  the  painter's  poet,  Milton  the  sculptor's :  and  he  wearied  out 
his  soul  because  he  could  never  rise  in  clay  to  his  own  evasive 
mental  image  of  the  Miltonic  Satan.  He  read  Shelley,  too,  most 
Greek  of  Englishmen,  and  took  more  than  one  idea  for  future 
statues  from  those  statuesque  tragedies  and  poems.  But  best  of 
all  he  loved  jiEschylus,  whom  he  couldn't  read  in  the  original,  to 
be  sure,  but  whom  he  followed  through  half-a-dozen  translations 
till  he  had  read  himself  into  the  very  inmost  spirit  of  the  Aga- 
memnon and  the  PerssB  and  the  Prometheus.  The  man  who  has 
fed  his  fancy  on  iEschylus,  Milton,  and  Shelley,  and  his  eyes  on 
Michael  Angelo,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Flaxman,  is  not,  after  all,  wholly 
wanting  in  the  elements  of  the  highest  and  purest  culture. 

Two  years  after  Colin  went  to  live  at  the  little  workshop  in  the 
Marylebone  Bead,  another  person  came  to  swell  the  population  of 
the  great  metropolis  by  a  unit,  and  to  correspondingly  diminish 
the  dwindling  account  at  Wootton  Mandeville.  Minna  Wroe  was 
now  sixteen,  and  for  a  year  past  she  had  been  living  out  at  service 
as  kitchen-maid  at  the  village  doctor's.  But  Minna  was  an 
ambitious  small  body,  and  had  a  soul  above  dish-cloths.  So  she 
kept  the  precious  nine  shillings  that  Colin  had  returned  to  her 
well  hoarded  in  her  own  little  purse,  and  added  to  them  from  time 
to  time  whatever  sums  she  could  manage  to  save  from  her  small 
wages — for  wages  are  low  in  Dorsetshire,  and  white  caps  cost 
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money  both  for  the  buying  and  washing,  you  may  be  certain. 
When  her  sixteenth  birthday  had  fairly  come  and  gone,  Minna 
gave  notice  to  her  mistress,  and  at  the  end  of  her  month  started 
off  to  London,  like  so  many  other  young  people  of  both  sexes,  to 
seek  her  fortune. 

*  Dear  Colin,'  she  wrote  to  him  a  day  or  two  before  from  the 
doctor's  at  Wootton,  *  I  am  coming  up  to  London  to  look  out  for 
a  situation  on  Monday  next  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you 
could  meet  me  at  Paddinton  Station  at  6.30.  I  have  not  got  a 
situation  but  I  hope  soon  to  get  one  there  is  lots  to  be  had  in 
London  and  has  you  are  their  I  should  like  to  be  in  London. 
Please  dear  Colin  come  to  meet  me  a«  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Woods 
.  of  Wootton  till  I  get  a  situation  to  lodge  with  love  from  all  so  no 
more  at  present  from  your  old  Friend,  Minna.' 

Colin  took  the  letter  from  the  postman,  as  he  was  working  at 
the  clay  of  a  little  bas-relief  for  a  mural  tablet,  and  read  it  over 
twice  to  himself  with  very  mingled  and  uncertain  feelings.  On 
the  first  reading  he  felt  only  a  glow  of  pleasure  to  think  that  little 
Minna,  his  old  playmate,  would  now  be  within  easy  reach  of  him. 
Colin  had  never  considered  himself  exactly  in  love  with  Minna 
(he  was  only  eighteen),  and  he  had  even  indulged  (since  the  sad 
truth  must  out)  in  a  passing  flirtation  with  the  young  lady  at  the 
open  greengrocer's  shop  just  round  the  comer ;  but  he  was  very 
fond  of  Minna,  for  all  that,  and  in  an  indefinite  way  he  had 
always  felt  as  if  she  really  belonged  to  him  fer  more  than  any- 
body else  did.  So  his  first  feeling  was  one  of  unmixed  pleasure 
at  the  prospect  of  having  her  to  live  so  near  him.  On  the  second 
reading,  however,  it  did  strike  even  CoUn,  who  was  only  just 
beginning  his  own  self-education  in  literary  matters,  that  the 
letter  might  have  been  better  spelt  and  worded  and  punctuated. 
He  had  been  rising  in  the  social  scale  so  gradually  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  then  felt  as  if  Minna  were  just  one  single 
level  below  him,  intellectually  and  educationally. 

He  pocketed  the  letter  with  a  slight  sigh,  and  went  on  mould- 
ing the  drapery  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  after  the  design  from  a 
fresco  in  St.  John  Port  Lateran.  Would  Minna  care  at  all 
about  Flaxman,  he  wondered  to  himself  mutely;  would  she  interest 
herself  in  that  admirable  replica  by  Bartolini ;  would  she  under- 
stand his  torso  of  Theseus,  or  his  copy  in  clay  of  the  Florentine 
Boar,  or  his  rough  sketch  for  a  Cephalus  and  Aurora  ?  Or  would 
she  be  merely  a  London  housemaid,  just  like  all  the  girls  he  saw 
of  a  morning  cleaning  the  front  door-steps  in  Harley  Street,  and 
stopping  to  bandy  vulgar  chaff  with  the  postman,  and  the  news- 
paper boy,  and  the  young  policeman  ?    Two  years  had  made  a  great 
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deal  of  difference,  no  doubt,  to  both  of  them ;  anli  Colin  wondered 
vaguely  in  his  own  soul  what  Minna  would  think  of  him  now,  and 
what  he  would  think  of  Minna, 

On  Monday,  he  was  down  at  the  station  true  to  time,  and 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  6.30  from  Doi^chester.  As  it  drew 
up  at  the  platform,  he  moved  quickly  along  the  third-class 
carriages,  on  the  look-out  for  anybody  who  might  answer  to  the 
memory  of  his  little  Minna.  Presently,  he  saw  her  jump  lightly, 
as  of  old,'from  the  carriage — a  mignonne  little  figure,  with  a  dark, 
round,  merry  face,  and  piercing  black  eyes  as  bright  as  diamonds. 
He  ran  up  to  greet  her  with  boyish  awkwardness  and  bashful 
timidity.  'Why,  Minna,'  he  cried,  ^you've  grown  into  such  a 
woman  that  I'm  afraid  to  kiss  you ;  but  I'm  very  glad  indeed  to  see 
you.' 

Minna  drew  herself  up  so  as  to  look  as  tall  as  possible,  and 
answered  with  dignity,  '  I  should  hope,  Colin,  you  wouldn't  want 
to  kiss  me  in  any  case  here  in  the  station.  It  was  very  kind  of 
you  to  come  and  meet  me.' 

Colin  observed  at  once  that  she  spoke  with  a  good  accent,  and 
that  her  manner  was,  if  anything,  decidedly  less  embarrassed  than 
his  own.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  young  men  of  the  working  classes, 
no  matter  how  much  intellectual  or  artistic  power  they  may 
possess,  are  far  more  shy,  gauche,  and  awkward  than  the  young 
women  of  the  same  class,  who  usually  show  instinctively  a  great 
deal  of  natural  refinement  of  manner.  He  was  immediately  not  a 
little  reassured  as  to  Minna's  present  attainments. 

*  I  want  to  go  to  Mrs.  Wood's,'  Minna  said,  as  calmly  as  if  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  Paddington  Station  all  her  lifetime ; '  and 
I've  got  two  boxes ;  how  ought  I  to  get  there  ? ' 

'  Where  is  Mrs.  Wood's  ? '  Colin  asked. 

'  At  Dean  Street,  Marylebone.' 

^  Why,  that's  quite  close  to  our  place,'  Colin  cried.  *  Are  they 
big  boxes  ?  I  could  carry  'em,  maybe.' 

^  No,  you  couldn't  carry  them,  Colin.  Why,  what  nonsense. 
It  wouldn't  be  respectable.' 

Colin  laughed.  *  I  should  have  done  it  at  Wootton,  anyhow, 
Minna,'  he  answered;  *and  a  working  stone-cutter  needn't  be 
ashamed  of  anything  in  the  way  of  work,  surely.' 

'  But  a  SGidptor's  got  to  keep  up  his  position,'  Minna  put  in 
firmly. 

Colin  smiled  again.  Already  he  had  a  nascent  idea  in  his  own 
head  that  even  a  sculptor  could  not  bemean  himself  greatly  by 
carrying  a  wooden  box  through  the  streets  of  London  for  a  lady- 
be  was  getting  to  believe  in  the  dignity  of  labour — ^but  be  didn't 
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insist  upon  this  point  with  Minna ;  for,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  a 
notion  even  then  that  the  gospel  for  men  isn't  always  at  the  same 
time  the  gospel  for  women.  Even  a  good  woman  would  feel  much 
less  compunction  against  many  serious  crimes  than  against  trund- 
ling a  wheelbarrow  full  of  clean  clothes  up  Eegent  Street  of  an 
afternoon  in  the  height  of  the  season. 

So  Colin  was  for  calling  a  porter  with  a  truck;  but  even 
that  modified  measure  of  conveyance  did  not  wholly  suit  Minna's 
aristocratic  fancy.  ^Are  they  things  cabs,  Colin?'  she  asked 
quietly* 

^  Those  things  are,'  Colin  answered  with  a  significant  emphasis. 
Minna  blushed  a  trifle. 

*  Oh,  those  things,'  she  repeated  slowly ;  *  then  I'll  have  one.' 
And  in  two  minutes  more,  Colin,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
found  himself  actually  driving  along  the  public  streets  in  the 
inside  of  a  hansom.  Why,  you  imperious,  extravagant  little 
Minna,  where  on  earth  are  you  going  to  find  money  for  such 
expenses  as  these  in  our  toilsome,  under-paid,  workyday  London  ? 

When  they  reached  Mrs.  Wood's  door,  Colin,  feeling  that  he 
must  rise  to  the  situation,  pulled  out  his  purse  to  pay  for  the 
hansom,  but  Minna  waved  him  aside  with  a  dignified  air  of  authority. 
*  No  no,'  she  said, '  that  won't  do ;  take  my  purse,  Colin.  I  don't 
know  how  much  to  pay  him,  and  like  enough  he'd  cheat  me ;  but 
you  know  the  ways  in  London.' 

Colin  took,  the  purse,  and  opened  it.  The  first  compartment 
he  opened  contained  some  silver,  wrapped  up  in  a  scrap  of  tissue 
paper.  Colin  undid  the  paper  and  took  out  a  shilling,  which  he 
was  going  to  hand  the  cabman,  when  Minna  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  and  suddenly  checked  him.  ^  No,  no,'  she  said,  '  not  that, 
Colin.     From  the  other  side,  please,  will  you  ? ' 

Colin  looked  at  the  contents  of  the  little  paper  once  more, 
and  rapidly  counted  it.  It  was  nine  shillings.  He  caught  Minna's 
eye  at  the  moment,  and  IVIinna  coloured  crimson.  Then  Colin 
knew  at  once  what  those  nine  shillings  were,  and  why  they  were 
separately  wrapped  in  tissue  paper. 

He  paid  the  cabman,  from  the  other  half,  and  put  the  boxes 
inside  Mrs.  Wood's  doorway.  *  And  now  may  I  kiss  you,  Minna  ? ' 
he  asked,  in  the  dark  passage. 

'  If  you  like,  Colin,'  Minna  answered,  turning  up  her  full  red 
lips  and  round  face  with  child-like  innocence. 

Colin  Churchill  kissed  her :  and  when  he  had  kissed  her  once, 
he  waited  a  minute,  and  then  he  took  her  plump  little  &ce  between 
his  own  two  hands  and  kissed  her  rather  harder  a  second  time. 
Minna's  face  tingled  a  little,  but  she  said  nothing.    byGoogle 
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The  very  next  morning  Minna  came  round,  by  Colin's  invitation, 
to  Cicolari's  workshop.  Colin  wafl  busy  at  work  moulding,  and 
Minna  cast  her  eye  around  lightly  as  she  entered  on  all  the  busts  and 
plaster  casts  that  filled  the  room.  She  advanced  to  meet  him  as  if 
she  expected  to  be  kissed,  so  Colin  kissed  her.  Then,  with  a  rapid 
glance  round  the  room,  her  eye  rested  at  last  upon  the  Cephalus 
and  Aurora,  and  she  went  straight  over  to  look  at  it  with  wondering 
eyes.  *  Oh,  Colin,'  she  cried, '  did  you  do  that  ?  What  a  lovely 
image!' 

Colin  was  pleased  and  flattered  at  once.  '  You  like  it,  Minna  ? ' 
he  said.     *  You  really  like  it  ? ' 

Minna  glanced  carefully  round  the  room  once  more  with  her 
keen  black  eyes,  and  after  scanning  every  one  of  the  plaster  casts 
and  unfinished  busts  in  a  comprehensive  survey,  answered  un- 
hesitatingly, *I  like  it  best  of  everything  in  the  room,  Colin, 
except  the  image  of  the  man  with  the  plate  over  yonder.' 

Colin  smiled  a  smile  of  triumph.  Minna  was  not  wholly  lack- 
ing in  taste,  certainly ;  for  the  Cephalus  was  the  best  of  his  com- 
positions, and  the  man  with  the  plate  was  a  plaster  copy  of  the 
Discobolus.  '  You'll  do,  Minna,'  he  said,  patting  her  little  black 
head  with  his  cleanest  hand  (to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  small 
hat  with  the  red  rose  in  it).    ^  You'll  do  yet,  with  a  little  coaching.' 

Then  Colin  took  her  round  the  studio,  as  Cicolari  ambitiously 
called  it,  and  explained  everything  to  her,  and  showed  her  plates 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  the  Laocoon, 
and  the  Niobe,  and  several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  very 
long  names  and  no  clothes  to  speak  of,  till  poor  Minna  began  at 
last  to  be  quite  appalled  at  the  depth  of  his  learning  and  quite 
frightened  at  her  own  unquestioning  countrified  ignorance.  For 
as  yet  Minna  had  no  idea  that  there  was  anything  much  to  learn 
in  the  world  except  reading  and  writing,  and  the  art  of  cookery, 
and  the  proper  use  of  the  English  language.  But  when  she  heard 
Colin  chattering  away  so  glibly  to  her  about  the  age  of  Pheidias, 
and  the  age  of  the  Decadence,  and  the  sculptors  of  the  Benaissance, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  going  to  Borne,  she  began  to  con- 
ceive that  perhaps  Colin  in  his  own  heart  might  imagine  she 
wasn't  now  good  enough  for  him ;  which  was  a  point  of  view  on  the 
subject  that  had  never  before  struck  the  Dorsetshire  fisherman's 
pretty  black-eyed  little  daughter. 

By-and-by,  Colin  began  to  talk  of  herself  and  her  prospects ; 
and  to  ask  whether  she  was  going  to  put  herself  down  at  a  registry 
oflSce ;  and  last  of  all  to  allude  delicately  to  the  matter  of  the 
misspelt  letter.  *  You  know,  Minna,'  he  said  apologetically,  feeling 
his  boyish  awkwardness  far  more  than  evei-.^^rvg^^j^dj^lot  lb 
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Improve  myself  at  Exeter,  and  still  more  since  I  came  to  London. 
I've  read  a  great  deal,  and  worked  very  hard,  and  now  I  think  I'm 
beginning  to  get  on,  and  know  something,  not  only  about  art,  but 
about  books  as  well.  Now,  I  know  you  won't  mind  my  telling 
you,  but  that  letter  wasn't  all  spelt  right,  or  stopped  right.  You 
ought  to  be  very  particular,  you  know,  about  the  stopping  and  the 
spelling.' 

Before  he  could  say  any  more,  Minna  looked  full  in  his  face 
and  stopped  him  short  immediately.  ^  Colin,'  she  said,  ^  don't 
say  another  word  about  it.  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  I'm  going 
to  attend  to  it.  I  never  felt  it  in  my  life  till  I  came  here  this 
morning ;  but  I  feel  it  now,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  alter  it.'  She 
was  a  determined  little  body,  was  Minna ;  and  as  she  said  those 
words,  she  looked  so  thoroughly  as  if  she  meant  them  that  Colin 
dropped  the^^  subject  at  once  and  never  spoke  to  her  again  about  it. 
Just  at  that  moment,  two  customers  came  to  speak  to  Colin 
about  a  statuette  he  was  working  at  for  them.  It  was  an  old 
gentleman  and  a  grand  young  lady.  Minna  stood  aside  while 
they  talked,  and  pretended  to  be  looking  at  Gephalus  and  Aurora 
with  a  critical  eye,  but  she  was  really  listening  with  all  her  ears 
to  the  conversation  between  Colin  and  the  grand  young  lady.  She 
was  a  very  grand  young  lady,  indeed,  who  talked  very  fine,  and 
drawled  her  vowels,  and  clipped  her  r's,  and  mangled  the  English 
language  hideously,  and  gave  other  indubitable  signs  of  the  very 
best  and  highest  breeding :  and  Minna  noticed  almost  with  dismay 
that  she  called  Colin  *  Mr.  Churchill,'  and  seemed  to  defer  to  all 
his  opinions  about  curves  and  contours  and  attitudes.  '  You  have 
such  lovely  taste,  you  know,  Mr.  Churchill,'  the  grand  young  lady 
said  ;  ^  and  we  want  this  copy  to  be  as  good  as  you  can  make  it, 
because  it*s  for  a  very  particular  friend  of  ours,  who  admired  the 
original  so  much  at  Bome  last  winter.' 

Minna  listened  in  awe  and  trembling,  and  felt  in  her  heart  just 
a  faint  twinge  of  feminine  jealousy  to  think  that  even  such  a  grand 
young  lady  should  speak  so  flattering  like  to  our  Colin. 

'  And  there's  the  Cephalus,  Papa,'  the  grand  young  lady  went 
on.  '  Isn't  it  beautiful  ?  I  do  hope  some  day,  Mr.  Churchill,  you'll 
get  a  commission  for  it  in  marble.  If  I  were  rich  enough,  I'd 
commission  it  myself,  for  I  positively  doat  .upon  it.  However, 
somebody's  sure  to  buy  it  some  time  or  other,  so  it's  no  use  people 
like  me  longing  to  have  it.' 

Minna's  heart  rose,  choking,  into  her  mouth,  as  she  stood  there 
flushed  and  silent. 

When  the  grand  young  lady  and  her  papa  were  gone,  Minna 
•said  good-bye  a  little  hastily  to  Colin,  and  shrank  back,  crying, 
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*  No,  no,  Colin,'  when  he  tried  to  kiss  her.  Tbeii  she  ran  in  H 
hurry  to  Mrs.  Wood's  in  Dean  Street.  But  though  she  was  in  a 
great  haste  to  get  home  (for  her  bright  little  eyes  had  tears 
swimming  in  them),  she  stopped  boldly  at  a  small  bookseller's  shop 
on  the  way,  and  invested  two  whole  shillings  of  her  little  hoard  in 
a  valuable  work  bearing  on  its  cover  the  title,  *  The  Polite  Corre- 
spondent's Complete  Manual  of  Letter  Writing.'  '  He  shall  never 
kiss  me  again,'  she  said  to  herself  firmly,  '  imtil  I  can  feel  that  I've 
made  myself  in  every  way  thoroughly  fit  for  him.' 

It  wasn't  a  very  exalted  model  of  literary  composition,  that 
Complete  Manual  of  Letter  Writing,  but  at  least  its  spelling  and 
punctuation  were  inmiaculate ;  and  for  many  months  to  come  after 
she  had  secured  her  place  as  parlour-maid  in  an  eminently  credi- 
table family  in  Begent's  Park,  Minna  sat  herself  down  in  her  own 
bedroom  every  evening,  when  work  was  over,  and  deliberately 
endeavoured  to  perfect  herself  in  those  two  elementary  accomplish- 
ments by  the  use  of  the  Polite  Correspondent's  unconscious  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend.  First  of  all  she  read  a  whole  letter  over 
carefully,  observing  every  stop  and  every  spelling ;  then  she  copied 
it  out  entire,  word  for  word,  as  well  as  she  .  could  recollect  it, 
entirely  from  memory ;  and  finally  she  corrected  her  written  copy 
by  the  printed  version  in  the  Complete  Manual,  until  she  could 
transcribe  every  letter  in  the  entire  volume  with  perfect  accuracy. 
It  wasn't  a  very  great  educational  effort,  perhaps,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  advanced  culture ;  but  to  Minna  Wroe  it  was  a  beginning 
in  self-improvement,  and  in  these  matters  above  all  others  the  first 
step  is  everything. 

{J!o  he  eantintufd,) 
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'  In  sea  afiain  nothiog  ia  impossible  and  nothing  improbable.'  -Lono  Nklsdn*. 

Chapter  XIV. 

WE     BlGHt    A    SAIL. 

THE  day  passed,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  fair  or  foul ;  we  made  a 
long  business  of  lunching  just  to  kill  time,  though  not  many 
of  118  ate  very  heartily.  Mrs.  Inglefield  did  not  talk  much,  having 
an  invalid  part  to  play,  but  the  rest  of  us  found  plenty  to  gabble 
about.  The  Colonel,  probably  regretting  his  manner  of  going  on 
deck  and  talking  to  Pipes,  spoke  to  the  old  skipper  in  a  pleasanter 
fashion  than  I  should  have  thought  possible  in  so  loud-voiced  and 
heavily-whiskered  a  man;  and  the  Captain,  who  was  a  person 
naturally  amiable  and  very  anxious  to  please,  met  his  military 
friend  more  than  half  way  ;  so  that  on  the  whole  that  lunch  was  an 
agreeable  meal,  and  we  protracted  it  gladly  enough  in  the  face  of 
the  weather,  and  the  reminder  of  it  that  would  come  now  and 
again  in  the  shape  of  a  smart  lashing  of  the  skylight  windows, 
when  a  bit  of  a  squall  came  driving  along  with  the  mist. 

We  were  a  free  and  easy  party,  for  when  lunch  was  over  we 
men  sat  smoking  at  the  table,  whilst  the  ladies  withdrew  to  the 
end  of  the  cabin ;  though  let  it  be  understood  that  we  were  not 
so  free  and  easy  but  that  we  took  great  care,  by  dint  of  repeated 
and  earnest  inquiries,  to  learn  that  there  was  no  fear  of  Mrs. 
Inglefield  and  her  daughter  being  capsized  afresh  by  the  fumes  of 
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tobacco.  It  was  this  freedom  and  easiness  that  caused  me  to  hope 
we  should  have  a  jolly  time  of  it  after  all,  spite  of  the  Colonel's 
temper  and  his  wife's  posture-making.  Our  adventure  was  in 
reality  a  marine  picnic  ;  and  to  have  shipped  the  stricter  conven- 
tions, to  have  brought  with  us  the  severer  shore-going  restraints, 
as  if  the  cabin  of  the  'Silver  Sea'  were  a  drawing-room  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  instead  of  a  plain,  hearty,  salt,  bulkheaded 
interior,  would  have  converted  the  voyage  into  a  dull,  tiresome, 
and  even  harassing  business. 

When  we  had  done  with  our  tobacco,  we  joined  the  ladies, 
first  learning  from  Pipes,  who  favoured  us  with  the  news  down 
the  companion,  that  it  (the  weather)  was  still  as  thick  as  mud 
in  a  wineglass ;  and  I  asked  Miss  Edwards  if  she  would  sing. 

*  It  is  almost  too  soon  to  sing,'  said  she.  '  It  would  be  like 
playing  the  piano  on  a  see-saw.  It  would  feel  very  strange, 
I  think,  to  sing  amid  all  this  motion  till  one  got  quite  used 
to  it.' 

*  Try  and  imagine,  dear,'  said  IVIrs.  Inglefield,  who  was  lying 
back  with  her  head  cushioned  and  a  smelling-bottle  in  her  hand, 
*that  the  movement  is  merely  the  ship  keeping  time  to  your 
charming  voice.' 

'A  very  pretty  image — a  most  poetical  fancy,'  cried  little 
Hornby,  giving  Mrs.  Inglefield  a  bow. 

She  looked  at  her  husband,  then  at  me,  and  dropped  her  eyes 
with  the  air  of  an  embarrassed  girl. 

*  Come,  try  your  hand,  Margaret — there's  no  harm  in  making 
the  experiment,  anyway,'  said  Edwards. 

Without  further  fuss  she  went  to  the  piano.  We  all  looked  at 
her,  and  I  noticed  Mrs.  Inglefield  take  her  in,  with  a  woman's 
sweep  of  the  eye  that  followed  on  to  her  own  figure.  Even  the 
Colonel  stared  with  his  brows  wrinkled  up,  as  though  he  found 
something  fine  and  admirable  in  the  stately  girl,  and  Was  deep  in 
thought  over  it ;  whilst  Hornby  sprang  to  his  feet  and  opened  the 
piano,  and  stood  alongside  of  it,  ready  to  turn  the  music  for  her  or 
do  anything  else  she  wanted. 

It  was  a  tax  upon  my  gravity  to  contrast  the  shipowner's  little 
form  side  by  side  with  the  girl's  beautiful  shape.  A  man  needs  a 
good  figure  to  show  up  well  against  a  finely -made  woman  seated  at 
a  piano ;  for  every  defect  is  then  accentuated,  and  long  legs  never 
look  longer,  a  thick  neck  never  looks  thicker,  an  ugly  face  never 
looks  uglier,  and  awkwardness  of  posture  and  movement  is  never 
awkwarder  than  at  such  a  time.  Hornby,  however,  like  one  or 
two  other- little  men  I  have  known,  did  not,  at  any  time  of  my 
acquaintance  with  him,  give  me  reason  to  think  that  he  considered 
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bimself  sliorl:.  He  did  not  wear  high  heels.  When  a  small  man 
knows  he  is  small,  there  will  be  an  air  of  discomfort  in  him  when 
standing  up  with  a  tall  man.  Hornby  never  conveyed  this  im- 
pression when  conversing  with  Edwards,  who,  at  such  times, 
appeared  big  enough  to  pocket  the  little  chap ;  and  his  going  now 
and  posting  himself  alongside  Miss  Edwards,  who,  when  seated, 
was  very  near  to  his  level,  showed  an  insensibility  that  a  sensitive 
small  man  might  envy. 

However,  whilst  I  was  engaged  in  suppressing  my  merriment 
over  the  figure  cut  by  Hornby  at  the  piano,  and  wondering  what 
expression  his  face  would  take  were  he  to  be  told  of  his* doings  on 
the  previous  night.  Miss  Edwards  began  to  sing  (from  memory), 
and  in  a  breath  my  whole  mind  went  to  her  voic^,  and  I  could  think 
of  nothing  else.  Agreeable  as  her  tones  were  to  hear  in  conversa- 
tion, no  one  would  have  supposed  from  them  that  she  was  mistress 
of  one  of  the  richest  and  purest  contralto  voices  probably  ever 
heard  in  a  person  who  was  not  a  professional  singer.  I  know  it  is 
the  cnstom  of  novelists  to  make  their  heroines  sing  with  an  art 
and  perfection  which  are  utterly  ruinous  to  the  vraisemblance  of 
their  stories,  because  one  feels  that  if  any  woman  ever  did  sing 
like  these  Violets  and  Mauds  and  the  rest  of  them,  why,  one  would 
have  heard  of  her ;  her  name  would  be  more  familiar  than  that 
of  Patti  or  Pasta.  But  then  this  is  not  a  novel ;  it  is  a  fact ;  and 
I  give  you  my  word  that  Margaret  Edwards  had  as  beautiful  a 
voice  as  was  ever  heard  in  an  amateur,  and  that  she  sang  with  ex- 
quisite taste.  The  moment  the  rich  notes  sounded,  Hornby  and 
Edwards  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  the  cabin,  the  weeping 
skylights,  melted  out  of  existence;  I  was  alone,  listening  to  a 
voice  incomparable  in  utterance  and  in  volume  of  sweetness,  and 
watching  the  handsome  face  whence  it  proceeded,  with  the 
eyes  brightening  and  flashing  under  the  inspiration  of  the  lovely 
notes,  and  the  soft  rich  cheeks  deepening  their  damask  till  you 
would  have  thought  it  was  the  exquisite  sensibility  you  traced  in 
the  singing  that  was  shedding  its  glow  there. 

'  Beautiful  I '  piped  Hornby  as  she  stopped  and  looked  round  to 
us  with  a  smile.  , 

*  Beautiful  indeed ! '  said  I  in  a  manner  that  caused  Mrs.  Ingle- 
field  to  half  close  her  eyes  and  fix  ihem  on  me,  whilst  Edwards 
wore  a  well-pleased  look  as  he  leaned  forward  and  stroked  his 
gouty  leg. 

She  would  not  play  or  sing  again,  and,  as  nobody  offered  to 
take  her  place,  the  diversion  of  music  was  very  short-lived  indeed. 
Well,  the  day  slipped  along,  and  the  dinner  hour  found  the  cabin 
still  gloomy  with  the  wet  grey  atmosphere  without.     But  all  at 
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once,  during  the  progress  of  the  meal,  it  grew  light ;  you  flaw  the 
thinnest  pinkish  haze  come  flowing  through  the  glass,  followed  by 
a  clear  beam  of  sunshine  that  struck  into  every  polished  thing  a 
dozen  reddish  stars,  and  brightest  of  all  the  reflectors  among  us 
and  in  the  cabin  were  the  dark  eyes  of  Miss  Edwards  as  she  turned 
them  up  with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure. 

Simultaneously  with  this  gush  of  brightness,  one  heard  the 
watch  on  deck  making  sail.  Pipes  quitted  the  table  to  have  a 
look  round,  and  returned  after  a  few  minutes. 

'  It's  clearing  up  properly,'  said  he.  *  The  drizzle  and  thick- 
ness have*gone  away  into  the  west'ard,  where  it  looks  as  mucky 
as  'Jarrow  mud ;  but  to  wind'ard  the  sky's  like  a  pansy,  ladies, 
which,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  is  of  an  elegant  blue, 
and  as  the  air  has  the  polish  of  a  looking-glass,  I  think  I  can 
promise  you  a  first-class  sunset;'  and  the  old  fellow,  with  a 
cheerful  smile,  turned  his  square  face  round  upon  us,  one  after 
another. 

*  Oh,  I  hope  so ! '  cried  Mrs.  Inglefield ;  *  I  am  «o  fond  of  fine 
effects ! ' 

*  Out  of  India,'  shouted  the  Colonel,  *  I  have  never  seen  a  sun- 
set worth  looking  at.  It's  the  same  with  storms.  You  get  no 
lightning  in  England  fit  to  mention.  India's  the  place  for 
phenomena.  Why,  hang  me,  if  I  haven't  seen  the  sun  shining 
green  there.' 

*  Lor'  now  I '  exclaimed  Pipes. 

*  Ay,  green  as  grass,  by  Greorge,  sir ! ' 

*  After  that,  Edwards,'  said  Hornby  with  an  incredulous  grin, 
*  who's  going  to  prove  that  the  moon  iarCt  made  of  green  cheese  ? ' 

*  D'ye  know,  I  fancied  the  damp  was  passing — my  arm's  better,' 
observed  Edwards. 

*  Oh,  how  unromantic  you  are,  Mr.  Edwards,  to  talk  of  your 
gout  when  we  are  thinking  of  sunsets !'  said  Mrs.  Inglefield,  fanning 
herself.     '  In  which  direction  will  the  sun  sink.  Captain  Pipes  ? ' 

<  In  the  west,  ma'am,'  replied  Pipes,  pleased  to  give  information. 

« I  don't  mean  that ;  of  course  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west,' 
she  exclaimed  tittering.  *  I  mean  what  side  of  the  ship  will  it 
disappear  on  ? ' 

*0h,  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,'  said  Pipes  with  a  bit  of 
colour  coming  into  his  cheekbones.  '  On  the  starboard  bow,  on 
the  right-hand  side.' 

« Do  you  know  of  any  poet,  Margaret  dear,'  said  she,  *  who  has 
written  about  sunsets  ?  It  would  be  so  nice  to  hear  the  lines  read 
aloud  whilst  the  sun  sinks.' 

*  Do  you  think  so  ? '  replied  Miss  Edwards.   *  I  should  imagine 
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that  all  the  poetry  one  wants  at  such  a  time  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bun  himself.' 

*  There  is  one  thing,  though,  that  might  fitly  attend  his 
descent,'  I  remarked,  ^and  make  this  particular  departure  of 
his  memorable  ;  and  that  would  be  a  song  from  Miss  Ed- 
wards.' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Aubyn,'  she  exclaimed,  *  just  think  of  anyone  having 
the  assurance  to  sing  the  sun  to  sleep.' 

*  Tell  you  what  it  is,  Pipes,'  exclaimed  Hornby ;  '  the  sea's 
growing  smoother.' 

^  Sight,  sir,  the  sloppiness  is  diminishing,  yet  there'll  be  some 
weight  left  in  the  wind.'  As  the  skipper  spoke  he  was  hailed 
through  the  skylight  by  the  chief  mate,  who  had  charge  of  the  deck. 

*  There  looks  to  be  something  wrong  with  that  vessel  to 
loo'ard,  sir.' 

'  What  do  you  notice  ?    Has  she  a  colour  flying  ? ' 
^  No,  sir.     So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  she  appears  to  be  in  irons. 
Yet,  though  I've  been  watching,  I  don't  notice  that  there's  any 
effort  made  aboard  of  her  to  get  her  out  of  her  mess.' 

*  How  will  she  bear,  Mr.  Bird  ?  ' 

*  About  three  points  on  the  lee  bow,  sir.' 

'  Then  keep  the  ship  away  a  point,  or  say  a  point  and  a  half, 
till  I  come  on  deck,  and  meanwhile  see  if  you  can  make  anything 
more  of  her.' 

All  this  was  so  much  Greek  to  Edwards  and  the  Colonel  and 
the  ladies,  and  when  Mr.  Bird  lifted  his  head  out  of  the  skylight 
Mr.  Edwards  said,  *  What  ship  are  you  talking  about.  Captain  ? ' 

*  Why,'  answered  Pipes,  *  when  the  thickness  drew  off  it  left 
visible  a  sail — too  far  away  to  tell  her  rig — down  to  leeward.  No 
imcommon  object  a  sail  hereabouts,  Mr.  Edwards ' 

*  Yes,'  interrupted  the  Colonel ; '  but  it's  very  certain  that  your 
mate  finds  something  uncommon  in  this  particular  sail.' 

^  What's  the  meaning  of  a  vessel  being  in  irons  ? '  inquired  Miss 
Edwards. 

You  cannot  puzzle  a  sailor  more  than  by  asking  him  to  define 
a  marine  terni  thoroughly  intelligible  to  him,  but  familiar  only 
in  the  form  he  is  asked  to  translate.  Pipes  shoved  his  plate  away, 
and  with  contracted  brows  and  much  deep  bre^^thing  was  beginning 
to  explain  with  both  hands,  looking  about  him  for  articles  where- 
with to  manufacture  diagrams,  when  to  save  time  I  said, '  Excuse 
me,  Captain  ;  isn't  a  ship  in  irons  when  the  wind  has  so  got  hold 
of  her  that  she  won't  cast  one  way  or  the  other  ?  ' 

*  Why,  yes,  of  course,'  he  responded,  looking  relieved.  *  That's 
it,  Miss  Edwards/  ^nd  ha  pulled  bis  plate  back  to  him, 
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*  W  hat  do  you  mean  by  ccw^,  Mr.  Aubyn  ? '  asked  jMiss  Ingle- 
field  in  her  gentle,  low  voice. 

•  'The  word  signifies  turn,  doesn't  it.  Captain  ?  When  you  say 
a  ship  won't  cast.  Miss  Inglefield,  you  mean  that  you  can't  get  her 
head  to  turn  by  moving  the  helm.' 

*  That's  it,'  observed  Pipes. 

'  What  barbarous  jargon,  to  be  sure ! '  gushed  Mrs.  Inglefield. 
'  To  think  that  the  beautiful  sea,  so  rich  in  poetry  as  it  is,  should 
have  inspired  such  rough  and  dreadfully  ugly  words  as  sailors  use.' 

'  That's  because  we're  rough  and  dreadfully  ugly  ourselves, 
ma'am,'  said  Pipes  hoarsely,  and  with  a  singular  grin  as  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  personally  confirm  his  own  remark. 

^  Curious,  now,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  that  vessel,'  said 
the  Colonel,  revolving  a  wine-glass.  '  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope.  A 
wreck,  you  know,  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  encounter  on  the 
threshold  of  a  jaunt  of  this  kind,  by  George  I  It's  like  tripping 
over  a  corpse,  hang  it !  A  confounded  bad  omen — though  there's 
no  humbugging  superstitions  about  me,  thank  God.' 

'  Charley,  you're  so  shocking.  You  always  leap  to  the  most 
horrible  conclusions,'  said  his  wife. 

*  Suppose  she  proves  a  wreck,'  exclaimed  Hornby,  *  it  can't 
matter.  When  you  walk  along  the  street  you  pass  men  with 
humps,  fellows  with  wooden  legs,  people  in  rags,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know ;  but  they  don't  stop  you  from 
getting  safe  home.  The  ocean's  a  great  highway,  and  there's 
nothing  to  be  met  upon  it  that  need  be  thought  ominous.  Eh, 
Miss  Edwards  ?  don't  you  think  I'm  right  ?  Why,  the  sea  would 
be  a  very  dull  affair  if  it  didn't  give  us  something  to  look  at  now 
and  then.' 

We  were  all  too  anxious,  however,  to  get  on  deck  to  fall  into 
an  argument  and  linger  at  the  table.  There  was  sunshine  in  the 
air,  and  it  courted  us,  as  you  may  suppose,  after  our  tedious  con- 
finement to  the  cabin.  So  the  ladies  went  for  their  hats  and 
shawls,  though  Mrs.  Inglefield  had  a  good  deal  to  say  first  con- 
cerning her  doubts  as  to  whether  she  could  walk,  and  whether  the 
deck  would  not  make  her  feel  dizzy,  and  whether  she  ought  not  to 
lie  down.  Pipes,  believing  her  genuine,  exhorted  her  to  quit  the 
cabin  for  the  fresh  air ;  but  the  rest  of  us,  seeing  a  little  deeper 
than  the  worthy  skipper,  wasted  no  words  in  persuading  her  to  do 
that  which  she  made  up  her  mind  to  undertake ;  and  presently  we 
were  all  on  deck. 

The  soaking  melancholy  drizzle  that  had  imprisoned  us  was 
gone.  Pipes  was  quite  right :  the  windward  sky  was  of  a  violet 
blue,  though  in  the  west  the  sun  covered  the  heavens  with  a  yellow 
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mantle  of  brightness,  high  as  the  luminary  still  was  over  the  water- 
Hne.  The  sea  was  of  a  very  rich  azure ;  one  might  have  thought 
that  the  thin  windy  raining  all  day  had  cleansed  it,  of  such  wonder- 
ful purity  was  its  hue.  A  few  large-bosomed  clouds  sailed  slowly 
into  the  westwards,  their  shoulders  of  a  brilliant  orange,  and  their 
skirts  so  tinted  that  they  might  have  passed  for  winds-galls.  "The 
breeze  was  a  pleasant  wind,  just  enough  to  give  a  play  of  froth  to 
the  heads  of  the  little  seas  as  they  ran  and  to  incline  the  ship  by 
a  strake  or  so.  All  plain  sail  had  been  made  whilst  we  were  at 
dinner  and  when  the  sun  shone  forth;  so  that  on  reaching 
the  deck  we  found  the  *  Silver  Sea '  a  crowd  of  canvas,  the 
yards  braced  in,  the  weather  clew  of  the  mainsail  up,  the  sails 
looking  like  yellow  satin  as  they  swelled  out  towards  the  sun, 
whole  constellations  of  golden  fiery  stars  blazing  about  her  decks 
in  the  brass  work  and  bright  wood  where  they  received  the  deep- 
ening splendour  flowing  in  an  ocean  of  dazzling  light  out  of  the 
leeward  sky;  whilst  just  over  the  lee  cathead,  between  three  and 
four  miles  distant,  lay  the  vessel  whose  appearance  had  puzzled 
Mr.  Bird. 

Pipes  picked  up  the  glass,  and,  going  to  the  rail,  steadied  the 
tube  against  a  backstay  and  took  a  long  look. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  her.  Captain,  do  you  think  ? '  called 
out  the  Colonel,  who  had  been  busy  in  getting  his  wife  a  chair  and 
attending  to  her. 

*  Well,'  replied  Pipes,  bringing  his  eye  away  from  the  glass  to 
look  towards  us,  ^  there  can  be  no  question  that  she's  in  some  kind 
of  mess.  She's  a  small  barque,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  her  flying 
jibboom's  missing,  and  I  think  that  the  sail  belonging  to  it  is 
that  white  object  there  close  to  the  dolphin  striker.  She's  kind 
of  hove  to,  her  maintopsail  shaking,  and  her  fore  yai*ds  aback.' 

'  Is  not  that  another  ship  out  there,  beyond  her,  Mr.  Aabyn  ?  ' 
said  Miss  Edwards. 

I  peered  and  answered,  *  Yes :  apparently  heading  our  way. 
You  have  excellent  sight.' 

'  Miss  Edwards  has  the  finest  eyes  of  any  lady  in  this  world,' 
observed  little  Hornby,  overhearing  ys. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  agree  with  the  ship- 
owner. A  smile  hovered  on  her  lips  as  she  sent  a  dark  and  spark- 
ling glance  at  the  distant  sail  she  had  descried.  The  steward  was 
desired  to  bring  binocular  glasses  and  telescopes  ;  and,  armed  with 
a  small  but  powerful  glass  of  my  own,  I  crossed  the  deck  to  inspect 
the  vessel  we  were  heading  for.  j 

She  was,  as  Pipes  bad  said,  a  little  barque,  painted  black^;4Se^ 
had  a  fipe  air  of  copfusiop,    I  could  not  see  any  boats  at  tb*» 
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davits,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  anything  living  being 
aboard.  A  little  to  the  left  of  her  was  the  ship  Miss  Edwards  had 
noticed,  hull  down.  I  brought  the  telescope  to  bear  upon  her, 
then  turned  to  Mr.  Bird,  who  was  standing  near  me. 

*  Just  look  at  that  sail  yonder  with  this  glass.' 
He  did  so. 

*  Is  not  she  in  a  mess  too,  think  you,  Mr.  Bird  ? ' 

*  Why,  yes,  for  a  very  plain  reason,'  said  he,  still  peering.  *  She's 
lost  her  foretopmast.  She's  a  full-rigged  ship.  Surely  she's  all 
aback,  like  the  barque,  isn't  she  ? ' 

*  I  don't  see  how  that  could  be  otherwise ;  for  she's  lying 
right  athwart  our  hawse  with  her  nose  in  the  wind's  eye.' 

'Well,  if  they're  6o^A  in  a  mess  it'll  be  strange,'  said  the  mate ; 
and  he  went  and  spoke  to  Pipes,  who  at  once  examined  the  farther 
ship. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Colonel  spied  the  vessel  also ;  and  I 
was  much  amused  to  watch  him  screwing  himself  up  against  the 
lee  rigging  and  inspecting  both  vessels  through  an  extremely  long 
thin  telescope.  He  kept  one  eye  closed  with  his  fingers;  his 
right  hand  held  the  glass;  and  you  saw  his  hairy  profile  clear 
against  the  amber  over  the  horizon,  a  cheroot  in  his  mouth,  and 
the  end  of  the  telescope  working  like  a  see-saw  when  the  object 
slipped  out  of  the  lens  and  he  dodged  about  to  recover  it. 
Edwards,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  legs  hoisted  up  and  a  rug 
over  them,  enjoyed  his  cigar  and  asked  no  questions. 


Chapteb  XV. 

WE   HAIL  A  DEBELICT. 

Our  ship  at  this  hour  made  the  prettiest  picture  one  could 
wish  to  see.  It  was  the  second  dogwatch,  and  the  seamen  were 
clustered  forwards,  smoking  and  yarning  and  looking  at  the 
barque  we  were  nearing.  The  sun  was  still  within  an  hour  of  his 
setting,  but  every  minute  the  glory  in  the  west  was  gathering  a 
richer  tint,  and  the  golden  brightness  in  the  sky  and  the  brassy 
dazzle  rising  oflf  the  water  fell  upon  the  '  Silver  Sea'  and  bathed 
her  in  the  lovely  summer  evening  tint  that  is  met  with  only  in 
perfection  on  the  deep,  where  the  broad  bosom  of  the  waters  lies 
bare  to  whatever  of  gloom  or  splendour  the  heavens  may  look 
down  upon  it  with.  The  western  light  went  gleaming  and  paling 
into  the  east  whence  the  blue  billows  came,  and  whilst  under  our 
lee  bends  the  foam  seethed  past  as  yellow  as  sand,  over  the  weather 
Pid§  ft  w^  like  miljc  in  white  bpghtnesa.     Oi»  high  ^very  curve  qf 
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the  fiill  sails  beyond  the  bolt -ropes  wore  the  lustrous  sulphurous 
tinge,  looking  as  it  did  sunwards ;  but  the  concavities  had  a 
bluish  shadow  as  if  the  violet  of  the  east  found  its  reflection  in 
them,  or  as  if  the  wind  flashed  into  them  with  an  azure  dye  in  its 
breath  and  left  them  stained  with  that  hue.  The  ocean  at  this 
time  seemed  measureless.  I  had  never  before  beheld  the  horizon 
take  a  character  so  remote ;  it  seemed  thirty  miles  oflF,  and  the 
gleaming  liquid  field  we  were  sailing  in  had  something  of  the 
spaciousness  of  the  dome  overhead. 

Every  trace  of  sea-sickness  had  vanished  from  among  our  little 
company  of  pleasure-seekers.  Mr.  Hornby  fell  into  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Inglefield,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  how  completely  that 
lady  had  dismissed  from  her  mind  all  thoughts  of  last  night's 
unfortunate  incident;  Miss  Margaret  and  Miss  Agnes  chatted 
together  ;  the  Colonel  eyed  the  vessels  ahead  ;  Mr.  Edwards  and  I 
talked  about  gout  and  medical  specialists;  Pipes  strutted  here 
and  there,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel,  with  the  sunset  glare  striking 
off  the  brass  binnacle  hood  on  to  his  face,  steered  us  straight 
through  the  pleasant  summer  evening. 

Before  long  we  were  close  enough  to  the  barque  to  have  her 
clear  to  the  bare  eye,  and  it  was  not  only  perfectly  evident  now 
that  she  was  deserted,  but  that  she  was  sinking.  That  was  made 
plain  by  the  appreciable  settling  of  her  stern  in  the  water,  the 
rise  of  her  bows,  and  the  unmistakable  sickly  swaying  of  the  whole 
fabric.  Even  in  drowning  a  ship  still  seems  a  thing  of  instinct. 
There  is  a  loud  sobbing  in  her  heart,  her  movements  grow  weaker, 
and  she  appears  to  strangle  as  she  sinks,  just  as  one  of  her  own 
sailors  might.  It  gave  one  a  kind  of  shock  to  see  the  vessel 
sluggishly  heaving  on  the  yellow  swell,  slowly  being  sucked  down 
by  the  sea,  with  the  glory  of  the  descending  sun  upon  her,  and 
her  rigging  like  gold  wire  and  her  sails  of  a  steam«like  tint 
against  the  flush  that  was  burning  and  darkening  into  crimson 
over  the  water. 

I  read  in  small  white  letters  *  Jean  Marie '  upon  her  name- 
board,  past  which  was  the  white  figure  of  a  woman  represented  to 
the  waist,  with  face  and  arms  raised. 

'  It  might  pass  for  the  spirit  of  the  vessel  imploring  heaven's 
mercy  on  the  brink  of  its  ocean-grave,'  said  I  to  Miss  Edwards, 
calling  attention  to  the  figure-head. 

*  She  is  really  sinking,  then  ? '  she  exclaimed. 

*  Fast,'  said  I. 

A  startled  light  gleamed  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  again  at  the 
barque.  There  is  a  mystery  and  dread  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
foundering  ship  that  might  well  thrill  such  a  heart  as  this  gir?'- 
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Even  the  painting  of  a  craft  that  is  going  to  the  bottom  will 
detain  many  a  spectator  and  quicken  the  pulse  in  him  too.  But 
when  you  come  upon  the  reality  as  we  did  ;  behold  the  greatness 
of  the  grave  into  which  the  vessel  is  descending  ;  mark  her  help- 
lessness and  loneliness,  and  the  uncompassionating  flaming  sky, 
and  miss  in  the  bright  summer  evening  and  the  pleasant  crisping 
sea  the  reconciling  sympathy  you  would  find  in  nature  for  such 
an  object  in  weeping  clouds  and  a  desolate  foaming  ocean;  why, 
then  you  may  understand  and  forgive  in  yourself  a  little  passage 
of  agitation,  of  misgiving,  ay,  and  even  of  depression. 

*  What  do  you  make  of  that  business,  Captain  ? '  asked 
Hornby. 

'Well,  sir,'  replied  Pipes,  *it's  been  puzzling  me,  but  I 
reckon  I  see  it  clear  enough  now.  It's  a  case  of  collision  ; 
whether  yonder  craft,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  farther  sail,  *  is  in  it 
too,  I  can't  yet  say ;  but  from  the  looks  of  her  I  should  fancy  that 
she  is.  If  I'm  right,  then  the  joVs  been  this :  those  two  vessels 
have  been  foul  of  each  other  ;  the  crew  of  the  barque,  finding  her 
sinking,  have  got  aboard  the  ship,  though,'  he  added,  levelling 
his  glass  once  more  at  the  farther  vessel, '  if  she's  got  men  in  her, 
it  seems  uncommonly  strange  that  they  don't  turn  to  and  trim 
the  yards  and  head  her  one  way  or  the  other.  Ever  since  we 
sighted  her  she's  been  lying  to  as  she  still  is,' 

*  I  was  laughed  at,'  cried  the  Colonel  in  a  loud  voice,  *  when  I 
recommended  caution  in  thick  weather.  But  there,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  ihere^  he  shouted,  pointing  to  the  barque  with  all  his 
might  as  if  he  were  thrusting  some  heavy  thing  away  from  him, 
*  is  an  argument  in  support  of  my  views  that,  by  George !  ought 
to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject 
of  care — of  care,  Hornby,  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage.' 

*I  hope  it  will  render  it  unnecessary,  I  am  sure,  sir,'  said 
Pipes. 

*  Captain,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Edwards,  who,  being  entirely  a 
landsman  in  taste  and  views,  seemed  the  least  interested  of  us  by 
the  spectacle  we  were  contemplating,  *if  that  vessel  there  is 
sinking  it's  to  be  hoped  there's  nobody  in  her.  How  do  you  know 
there  is  nobody  on  board  ? ' 

'  Why,'  answered  Pipes,  *  first  of  all,  sir,  there's  nobody  visible, 
which  wouldn't  be  the  case,  I  take  it,  if  there  was  anyone  to  show 
himself.  Then,  you  see,  she's  got  no  boats  and  the  falls  are  over- 
hauled to  the  water's  edge,  which  is  a  very  good  proof  that  her 
people  have  left  her.  But  we'll  hail  her  as  we  pass.  We'll  be 
near  enough  to  see  her  decks  as  she  rolls,  and  she's  not  going  to 
'nk  yet.' 
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*  Oh,  how  fearful  it  would  be  if  there  was  anyone  on  board  when 
the  vessel  sank  I '  cried  Mrs.  Inglefield,  clasping  her  hands  and 
giving  then)  a  girlish  toss,  ^  particularly  if  he  couldn't  swim.' 

*  Ought  not  we  to  make  sure  if  there  is  the  least  doubt  ?  '  said 
Aliss  Edwards. 

*  Oh,  there's  nobody  on  board ;  Pipes  would  know,'  exclaimed 
Hornby.  *  As  he  says,  if  anybody  were  left  he'd  get  up  and  show 
himself,  and  wave  his  hat  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know.' 

Meanwhile  our  helm  had  been  shifted  to  enable  us  to  run  down 
under  the  barque's  stem.  She  was  now  so  close  that  you  could 
hear  the  flap  of  her  canvas  as  the  cloths  swung  into  and  out  from 
the  masts.  Her  injury  was  probably  on  the  lee-bow,  as  there  were 
no  signs  of  anything  being  wrong  with  her  to  windward.  Her  fly- 
ing jibboom  was  gone,  and  the  wrench  of  the  stay  had  broken  the 
royalmast  just  above  the  topgallant  masthead,  though  the  spar  was 
kept  erect  by  the  backstays.  The  flying  jib  trailed  in  the  water 
from  the  jibboom  that  had  received  a  blow  heavy  enough  to  start 
and  twist  the  cap,  otherwise  she  was  undamaged  aloft.  As  we 
drew  near,  our  crew  forward  and  ourselves  aft  crowded  to  the  side 
to  look  at  her.  Of  all  melancholy  marine  pictures  I  can  recollect 
nothing  sadder ;  but  what  undoubtedly  made  it  so  was  the  golden 
summer  beauty  of  the  sun-flushed  evening.  Overhead  was  the 
faint  film  of  the  crescent  moon  contending  with  the  airy  haze  of 
pinkish  splendour  that  overflowed  the  sky  into  the  far  east.  The 
sun  was  now  low,  and  was  a  great  pool  of  throbbing  blood-red  light 
amid  the  massive  folds  of  crimson  hove  up  by  its  ardent  burning. 
North  and  south  stretched  this  magnificent  extent  of  fiery  ruby 
light,  and  the  water  beneath  was  rose-red  for  leagues  with  a 
liorizon  perfectly  defined  all  the  way  round,  clear  as  glass,  even 
where  the  burning  glory  of  the  setting  orb  was  showering  down 
into  it,  and  nothing  broke  the  red  and  gleaming  monotony  of  the 
liquid  girdle  but  the  motionless,  apparently  helpless,  ship  that 
lay  some  distance  beyond  the  barque.  The  lustre,  which  was  like 
that  which  you  get  from  molten  ore,  took  the  heads  of  the  swell  as 
it  rolled  and  came  sliding  from  one  brow  to  another  from  the  west 
through  the  breaks  of  orange-coloured  foam  that  curled  in  feathery 
bendings  towards  the  sun,  till  the  wild  and  angry  glory  brought 
the  eye  to  the  lonely  crippled  vessel,  whose  helm-port  under  the 
counter  was  now  flush  with  the  water,  and  whose  lifted  bow  was 
showing  strips  of  green  sheathing  that  gave  it  a  sickly  look. 

We  ran  down  under  her  stem,  so  close  that  I  believe  a  cable's 
length  would  have  spanned  us,  and  as  there  was  nothing  but  a  bit 
of  a  wheel-house  aft,  we  got  a  good  sight  of  her  decks  from  our 
superior  height  and  owing  to  the  posture  in  which  she  lay.     It 
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was  but  a  glimpse,  for  we  passed  swiftly ;  yet  the  sharp  eager  glance 
I  threw  in  my  anxiety  to  mark  if  there  was  anything  alive  on 
board,  gave  me  most  of  the  details  photographically,  and  I  clearly 
recall  the  bright  masts,  the  two  white  scuttle-butts  on  the  port- 
side,  a  winch  abaft  the  mainmast,  the  windlass  showing  dark  under 
the  foresail,  the  blocks  of  the  davit  tackles  dipping  as  the  vessel 
rolled,  a  pump  with  the  brake  stuck  up  as  though  jammed  ;  and 
chiefly  do  I  remember  the  oppressive  silence  her  deck  suggested j 
for,  to  write  like  an  Irishman,  there  was  no  hearing  it  on  account 
of  the  sounds  made  by  our  own  ship. 

Pipes  jumped  on  to  a  rail  and  held  by  a  backstay  as  we  passed, 
and  we  were  all  as  still  as  death,  staring  with  straining  eyes. 

*  Barque  ahoy ! '  he  roared  in  a  voice  fit  to  penetrate  twenty 
fathoms  under  water.  You  heard  the  creaming  of  foam  along  the 
sides  of  our  vessel,  the  flapping  of  the  barque's  sail,  and  the  moan- 
ing and  chafing  in  her  rigging  and  ours.  The  mate,  conning  the 
*  Silver  Sea,'  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  down,  and  we  rounded 
under  the  stem  of  the  sinking  vessel  whilst  thrice  Pipes  hailed 
her  in  a  hurricane  note,  and  some  of  our  men  sprang  into  the 
foreshrouds  to  look  down  on  her  decks,  and  make^sure  that  she  was 
abandoned,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  tell. 

Of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  whether  the  crew  were  aboard 
the  other  ship  remained  to  be  discovered ;  that  this  Frenchman 
was  derelict  was  as  certain  as  that  she  was  sinking.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  was  rolling  with  sodden  sickly  motion  in  our  wake, 
and  we  were  standing  for  the  other  ship,  with  the  sun  like  a 
mountain  of  red-hot  steel  on  the  sea-line  and  draining  its  fires 
into  the  deep,  and  the  sky  to  right  over  our  mastheads  a  motion- 
less plain  of  brick- red  light,  terribly  grand  to  behold  for  the  im- 
mensity of  it,  and  then  paling  into  yellow  as  it  swept  down  the 
arch  on  our  left  till  it  grew  as  green  as  a  spring  leaf  over  the  sea 
there. 

I  can  tell  you  it  was  an  overpowering  sunset  to  sail  under  with 
that  barque  sinking  astern.  One  saw  a  bronzed  face  here  and 
there  forward  staring  up  as  though  the  man  had  been  hailed  from 
aloft,  and  then  looking  at  the  barque,  and  afterwards  at  the  ship 
we  were  heading  for,  and  gnawing  a  tobacco  junk  until  the  move- 
ment of  the  muscles  was  visible  from  the  quarter  deck.  Those 
among  us  who  had  occupied  chairs  resumed  their  seats — for  even 
Edwards  had  got  up  to  look  at  the  Frenchman  as  we  passed — and 
the  Colonel  rattled  out : 

*  You  all  now  see  what  a  collision  is.  It's  a  dreadful  kind  of 
accident.  A  man  oughtn't  to  be  considered  nervgus  fwr  nroviding 
against  it,  by  jingo !  •  ^ 
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■  Did  you  notice  w&ere  she  was  damaged,  Captain  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Her  stem-piece  was  started,  sir ;  she'll  be  drawing  in  the  water 
through  the  Lord  alone  knows  how  many  hooden  ends,'  answered 
the  old  fellow  with  a  solemn  face,  as  though  he  were  speaking  of 
a  drowning  fellow-creature* 

*  What  a  hoiTible  thing  shipwreck  must  be  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Inglefield*  ^  I  would  rather  die  at  once  than  be  tossed  about  in  an 
open  boat.' 

She  shuddered,  and  I  fancy  her  shudder  was  real  this  time,  for 
she  had  her  eye  on  one  of  our  quarter  boats  as  she  spoke. 

'  Not  when  it  came  to  the  point,'  said  little  Hornby  briskly, 
and  rubbing  his  hands.  'Self-preservation  is  an  astonishingly 
powerful  instinct,  I  assure  you.' 

*  If  shipwreck  would  cure  the  gout,  I  wouldn't  at  all  mind 
spending  a  day  or  two  in  an  open  boat,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Edwards. 

'  Look  here,  Edwards  I '  shouted  the  Colonel,  looking  uncomfort- 
able ;  *  hang  it  all,  don't  let  us  talk  of  open  boats.  If  nothing  short 
of  thai  is  going  to  cure  you,  then  I  must  beg  to  be  put  ashore,  with 
my  wife  and  daughter,  without  delay.' 

*  There'll  be  no  open  boats  this  bout,  sir,'  exclaimed  Pipes 
heartily.  *  I've  been  thirty- five  year  at  sea,  and  have  only  been 
shipwrecked  four  times,  and  that  gives  you  an  average  of  nigh 
nine  years  to  pass  upon  the  ocean  without  danger.' 

Meanwhile  Miss  Edwards  kept  silence,  watching  the  wonderful 
glory  in  the  west,  her  eyea  on  fire  with  the  effulgence  that  dyed  us 
all  crimson  and  that  flung  a  rosy  haze  upon  the  ship,  through 
which  you  saw  gleams  of  a  carmine  hue  glancing  from  the  brass- 
work  and  glass,  though  the  sun  was  gone.  Miss  Inglefield  was 
listening  to  the  conversation,  and  no  one  I  think  but  I  noticed 
Miss  Edwards's  deep  abstraction.  It  was  a  lovely  study.  Tl  e  mood 
in  her  made  her  face  exquisitely  pensive ;  the  wind  stirred  her  hair 
upon  her  brow,  she  breathed  softly  yet  deeply,  with  parted  lips, 
and  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  as  a  sleeper's.  She  broke  away  from 
her  thoughts,  whatever  they  were,  with  a  kind  of  sigh,  and  looked 
straight  at  me,  just  as  a  person  often  will  at  one  who  watches  him 
intently.  I  felt  a  trifle  of  colour  come  into  my  face  at  this  sudden 
detection  which  had  given  me  no  time  to  turn  my  glance  from 
her. 

*  I  hope,'  said  she  to  me, '  that  we  shall  find  the  poor  people 
who  belonged  to  that  barque  safe  on  board  the  other  ship.' 

'  I  am  afraid  we  shan't,'  said  I. 

*  Why  do  you  say  that,  Aubyn  ? '  exclaimed  Edwards. 

*  Because  I  think  she's  abandoned.' 

*  That's  my  notion  too,'  said  Pipes,  taking  up  a  telescope.gle 
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*  Well,  hang  me,  if  I  like  these  incidents,'  growled  the  Colonel. 

*  Little  dramatic  experiences,  quite  ong  raygvXy  and  signifjinp^ 
nothing  at  all  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  assure  you,'  piped 
Hornby.  *  It's  quite  proper  that  the  monotony  of  the  sea  should 
be  relieved.  We  want  to  be  interested  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
don't  you  know,  to  prevent  the  voyage  from  growing  tedious.' 

*  I  hope  we  shan't  meet  with  a  drowned  body,'  said  Mrs.  Ingle- 
field  fanning  herself,  though  the  wind  was  cool  and  comfortable. 
^  I  am  certain  such  a  sight  would  make  me  hysterical.  I  don't 
feel  quite  well  yet.' 

The  strong  glow  at  the  end  of  the  Colonel's  cigar  betrayed  his 
feelings  more  forcibly  than  had  he  bawled  out.     He  was  indeed, 
smoking  with  tremendous  energy,  expelling  great  clouds  and  let- 
ting fly  at  them  with  his  hand. 

*  Oh,  mamma,  don't  talk  of  drowned  bodies ! '  said  Miss  Ingle- 
field. 

*  If 'your  mother  can  make  an  uncomfortable  suggestion  she'll 
not  spare  you,'  exclaimed  the  Colonel. 

This  caused  Mrs.  Inglefield  to  look  at  her  husband  with  an 
expression  of  surprise  and  resentment ;  and  for  some  moments  they 
quarrelled  with  their  eyes.  Then  the  lady  assumed  an  air  of  dis- 
dain, as  if,  though  she  was  sorry  for  it,  she  really  couldn't  help 
pitying  Charley,  and  in  a  weak  voice  asked  Mr.  Edwards  what 
o'clock  it  was.  The  old  gentleman  handed  the  question  on  to 
Hornby,  not  choosing  to  exert  a  gouty  hand  in  pulling  out  his 
watch. 

The  rich  light  was  dimming  rapidly,  the  sea  in  the  opposite 
quarter  ^as  coming  out  dark  in  a  liquid  indigo  line  against  the 
sky  there  where  a  few  stars  trembled,  and  the  barque  astern  turned 
grey  and  shadowy  in  the  tender  gloom  that  crept  along,  one  could 
not  tell  from  where. 

*  If  there  is  nobody  in  that  ship,  where  will  the  men  be  ? '  asked 
Miss  Edwards. 

'Pulling  away  for  their  lives,  miss,  somewhere  or  other,  if 
they're  not  picked  up,  though  in  what  direction  it's  impossible  to 
say,'  replied  Pipes,  overhearing  the  question  and  casting  his  eyes 
round  the  sea  as  though  he  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  point  out 
the  boats  to  her. 

The  breeze  slightly  freshened  when  the  sun  went,  and  the  slip 
of  moon  whitened  into  silver  as  the  after -glow  dimmed  oflF  sea 
and  sky.  I  had  another  good  look  at  the  ship  ahead  whilst  there 
was  yet  light  to  see  her  by.  She  was  'all  in  the  wind,'  as  the 
phrase  is,  canvas  shivering,  bowsprit  gone  at  the  gammoning,  jibs 
and  staysails  overboard  with  the  booms,  mainsail  hauled  up,  and 
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all  the  braces  fore  and  aft  slack  as  a  watcb-chain.  A  sort  of  dim 
spark  would  come  off  her  decks  as  she  rolled,  and  when  I  first  saw 
it  I  fancied  a  pistol  was  exploded  aboard  of  her  as  a  signal,  till 
the  sheen  of  glass  caught  my  eye  and  explained  the  cause  of  that 
glitter.  She  showed  no  colours,  and  though  I  could  see  her  square 
stem  and  the  swell  of  her  topsides  with  a  narrow  chequered  band 
under  the  chains,  I  could  not  make  out  her  name.  Whilst  the 
orange  light  was  in  the  sky  she  came  out  clear,  the  tints  of  her 
hull  and  spars  and  sails  visible  in  the  radiance  that  streamed  out 
of  the  east's  reflection  of  the  sunset ;  but  when  the  Oriental  lustre 
faded,  whilst  the  pale  western  glow  was  still  beyond  the  ship,  there 
was  a  minute  when  she  stood  black  as  a  sketch  in  India-ink.  Miss 
Edwards  started  up  from  her  chair  to  look,  and  I  posted  myself 
alongside  of  her  as  she  overhung  the  lee  rail,  gazing  with  the  rapt 
ardent  expression  that  any  object  of  beauty  would  put  into  her  eyes. 

'  It  is  like  a  piece  of  black  needlework  on  yellow  satin,'  said  she. 

It  was  a  woman's  fancy,  and  as  pretty  and  as  exact  as  need  be. 
The  sails,  the  hull,  the  spai-s  of  the  vessel  might  have  passed  for 
a  piece  of  carving  in  jet ;  every  rope  and  yardarm  and  masthead 
lay  in  exquisitely  clear  fine  black  strokes  upon  the  illuminated 
background,  and  there  hung  the  ship  as  though  she  were  a  Chinese 
toy  in  ebony  wood,  heaving  softly  upon  the  water,  whilst  the 
shadow  of  the  night  went  creeping  down  to  her  and  along  the 
heavens,  transforming  the  blue  of  the  ocean  into  a  dark  grey  and 
bringing  out  a  sort  of  pearly  glimmer  from  the  vessel's  sails. 

*  What  should  there  be  in  darkness  to  give  the  sea  the  mystery 
it  takes  at  night  ? '  said  Miss  Edwards  in  the  voice  of  one  thinking 
aloud.  '  And  what  a  sense  of  mystery,  too,  the  ocean  at  night 
excites  in  one !  In  the  daylight  nothing  could  have  been  realler 
than  that  ship  ;  and  now  she  has  become  a  phantom,  as  much  so 
as  if  she  were  centuries  old  and  had  risen  from  the  sand  that  her 
crew  might  behold  the  young  moon ; '  and  she  threw  back  her  head 
and  looked  straight  up  at  the  sky. 

'  The  reason  the  sea  is  mysterious  at  night  is  because  its  ex- 
tremities are  hidden,  and  that  causes  its  bigness  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  ;  otherwise  it's  just  the  same  at  night  as  it  is  in  the 
day,  salt,  and  round,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,' 
exclaimed  the  voice  of  little  Hornby. 

I  had  no  idea  he  was  near  us,  and  the  suddenness  with  which 
Miss  Edwards  turned  proved  her  ignorance  too. 

*Yes,  Mr.  Hornby,  that  is  the  reason,  no  doubt,'  said  she 
gravely,  and  then  uttered  some  commonplace  and  moved  quietly 
away  from  the  rail. 

I  was  rather  annoyed  by  Hornby's  intrusion.    The  girl  was  in 
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a  delightful  mood,  pensive  and  tender,  and  I  should  have  much 
enjoyed  a  poetical  chat  with  her,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  subtle 
sentiment  that  gets  mixed  up  in  imagery  and  fancies  and  allusions 
to  nature  when  the  stars  are  shining,  and  the  two  who  converse  are 
male  and  female,  and  the  place  is  a  lonely  part  of  a  ship's  deck, 
with  a  glimpse  of  foam  spinning  wliite  and  sleek  into  the  gloom 
that  is  full  of  the  ashen  outlines  of  billows.  But  Hornby's  presence 
was  fatal  to  fine  thinking.  He  was  more  obnoxious  indeed  to 
poetical  moods  than  even  the  Colonel,  because  the  military  man's 
mind  was  a  bit  of  colourless  matter-of-fact,  incapable  of  saying 
anything  to  deaden  a  good  idea  or  to  give  it  a  ridiculous  side ; 
whereas  Hornby  was  a  rather  poetical  man,  and  therefore  unspeak- 
able in  that  sense. 

He  followed  her  across  the  deck  to  where  the  others  were,  and 
I  walked  aft,  telescope  in  hand,  to  have  a  farewell  look  at  the 
barque  in  our  wake. 

Chapter  XVI. 

^TE     SEND     A     UOA.T. 

The  evening  lay  in  a  fine  clear  darkness  astern,  the  white  stars 
plentiful  and  bright.  The  ^  Silver  Sea '  was  reeling  off  a  fair  six 
knots,  and  a  wide  stream  of  froth  poured  out  from  under  her  stem 
towards  the  moon's  wake,  but  the  crescent  was  yet  too  faint  to  do 
more  than  give  a  pallider  look  to  the  foam  that  ran  under  it. 
The  sea  had  a  cold,  weltering  appearance,  despite  the  fair,  warm 
night.  A  chill  came  off  it  that  was  not  to  be  met  by  an  overcoat ; 
and  as  the  head  of  a  surge  ran  with  a  yearning  gush  of  foam  out 
of  the  gloom  to  the  ship,  and  fell  short  and  melted  into  a  sheet  of 
seething  white  that  was  upborne  like  a  floating  shroud  by  the 
following  billow,  I  thought  that,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  would 
over  the  ocean — hot,  if  you  like,  as  the  shadowless  equator — it  was 
but  a  bitter  cold  grave  a  drowned  man  would  find  in  the  silent 
heart  of  the  vast  and  restless  shadow  I  was  looking  at. 

I  peered  into  the  darkness  over  the  taffrail  for  the  barque,  and, 
not  seeing  her,  raised  the  glass  to  my  eye,  and  searched  afresh.  I 
swept  the  sea-line  from  our  starboard  to  our  port  quarter,  guessing 
if  she  were  not  in  that  field  she  would  be  nowhere ;  but  no  blotch 
to  represent  her  or  any  other  vessel  that  way  rose  between  the  lens 
and  the  stars  which  winked  into  the  telescope  all  along  and  just 
above  the  horizon. 

^  She's  foundered,'  said  I  aloud,  though  to  myself,  and  not 
without  a  sort  of  consternation,  for  I  had  made  sure  of  seeing  her, 
and  this  evanishment  was  a  kind  of  shock  in  its  way. 
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*  There's  na  doot  about  that,  sir,'  said  a  voice,  and  I  found  the 
second  mate,  Mr.  Semple,  at  my  elbow. 

^  Upon  my  word,'  I  exclaimed,  ^  a  man  should 'be  able  to  sympa- 
thise with  nervous  people  who  think  the  ocean  but  a  perilous  play- 
ground, when  he  looks  along  its  surface  for  a  ship,  visible  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  finds  the  frothing  platform  as  bare  as  the  sky.' 

*  Ay ;  the  sea's  got  a  maw  ye'U  not  find  in  the  land,'  answered 
the  second  mate  gravely ;  ^  when  a  mon  dees  ashore  there's  a  maik 
put  up,  the  sexton  mak's  a  moond  over  him,  ony  way  ye  knaw 
where  he  is,  and  feel  that  at  ony  moment,  by  digging,  ye'd  coom 
across  what 's  left  of  him.  But  it's  different  with  the  sea,  sir. 
When  a  mon  sinks  he's  moor  gone  than  had  he  been  turned  into 
smoke  and  blown  away  by  a  gale  of  wind.  Where's  that  barque 
noo  ?  Ye  may  follow  her  in  fancy,  if  you  like,  settling  down  into 
the  water  there.  But  thot's  not  it ;  she  might  ha'  been  fule  of 
people — 'twould  ha'  been  arle  the  same.  There's  a  score  of  heeds 
of  froth  where  she  went  doon ;  but  there's  nowt  under  God's  eye,' 
said  he,  with  a  glance  aloft,  ^to  show  you  where  she  made  a  hool, 
and  the  surface  remains  the  same  as  when  the  Laird  creeated  the 
earth — ay,  an'  It  would  remain  the  same  if  every  ship  upon  this 
globe  was  to  founder,  and  tak'  doon  every  sailor  mon  alive  at  the 
present  time.' 

<  Well,'  said  I,  struck  by  such  fancies  as  these  in  a  plain 
merchantman,  and  not  a  little  impressed  by  the  pulpitical  twang 
and  rattle  of  his  North-country  notes,  <  one  thing  is  quite  certain ; 
wherever  else  she  may  be,  she's  not  afloat.' 

Just  then  the  Colonel,  with  his  wife  upon  his  arm,  came 
along. 

*  Is  that  you,  Aubyn  ? '  he  shouted,  halting  to  windward  of  the 
wheel  and  peering  over  the  spindle  at  me. 

^  Yes,' said  I. 

*  What  have  you  been  looking  at  ?  anything  wrong  ?  anything 
insight?' 

'  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  where  the  barque  is ;  as  she 
has  disappeared,  Mr.  Semple  and  I  have  concluded  that  she  has 
foundered.' 

*  There's  na'  doot  of  it,'  said  the  second  mate. 

•Well,  this  is  a  pretty  state  of  things!'  cried  the  Colonel. 
*  Barque  gone  down,  do  you  say  ?  A  pleasant  omen,  by  Jupiter  I 
I  gay,  Edwards  ! '  he  roared,  *  do  you  know  that  the  vessel  behind 
us  has  sunk  ?  ' 

^  Has  she,  indeed  ? '  sang  back  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  is  perfectly  comfortable  and  does  uot<^nt  to  be 
bothered.  ..^^^OO^ 
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Pipes  came  rolling  aft  to  have  a  look. 
'  D'ye  see  anything  of  her?'  cried  the  Colonel  to  him. 
The  old  chap'  peered  and  peered  and  then  said,  '  No,  she's 
gone.     She  was  more  in  a  hurry  than  I  thought.' 
'  She's  gone,  do  you  say  ? '  demanded  the  Colonel. 

*  Ay,  she's  gone.' 

'  Well,  confound  it  all,  this  is  a  beastly  thing  to  happen,  right 
under  one's  nose — damn  it ! '  bawled  the  Colonel.  '  Why,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  do  you  want  to  put  us  in  the  way  of  these 
accidents.  Captain  Pipes  ?  shoving  your  ship  into  the  thick  of 
them.  Hang  it !  even  now  you're  aiming  for  the  other  vessel,  as 
if  we  had  formed  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  sea  in  search 
of  horrors.' 

*  Anything  but  a  drowned  body  for  me,  please.  Captain  Pipes,' 
said  Mrs.  Inglefield,  languishingly.  *  I  am  far  from  being  a  brave 
woman,  Mr.  Aubyn.' 

'  There's  no  need  to  talk  of  drowned  bodies,  ma'am,'  responded 
Pipes.  *  You  may  navigate  the  ocean  for  years  and  never  come 
across  such  an  object.  As  to  my  putting  you  in  the  way  of  these 
disasters.  Colonel,  you've  seen  how  it  came  about,  as  well  as  the 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  may  be  a  chance  of  saving 
life  in  running  down  to  have  a  look  at  a  craft  knocking  about  like 
that  there  chap  ahead  of  us ;  and  I  hope  there's  no  living  creature 
about  the  "Silver  Sea"  as  would  object  to  the  rescuing  of  a 
fellow-being  in  distress.' 

'  Oh,  that's  all  very  well ;  and  if  there's  a  fellow-being  in 
distress,  I  hope  he  may  be  rescued-r^confound  it!'  cried  the 
Colonel.  *  But  what  I  say  is,  if  we're  to  call  ourselves  a  party  of 
pleasure,  there's  no  use  in  you,  as  captain  of  this  ship,  steering  us 
into  unpleasant  sights  and  making  us  gloomy  with  deucedly 
unpleasant  reflections.  Eh,  Aubyn  ?  Pipes  is  no  fool,  but  I  don't 
see  how  he's  going  to  answer  that  What  should  I  say  if  a  friend 
asked  me  to  a  ball,  and  on  my  arriving  led  me  into  a  family  vault, 
and  begged  me  to  interest  myself  in  skulls  and  dust  ?  By  Gad,  I 
must  tell  Edwards  that.  Hang  me  if  that's  not  a  simile  worth 
repeating.'  And  away  he  stumped  with  his  wife  on  his  arm  to 
the  group  at  the  other  end  of  the  quarter-deck. 

*  He's  the  most  nervous  gentleman  I  ever  had  to  do  with ! ' 
exclaimed  Pipes.  *  Timid  I  why,  if  a  baby  was  to  make  a  face  at 
him,  he'd  run  away  and  hide  himself.' 

*  He  has  suflFered  much  from  his  liver ;  and  the  liver,  you  know, 
plays  Old  Harry  with  the  nerves,'  said  I. 

^  How  comes  such  a  man  as  him  in  a  fighting  calling,  sir? 
I  never  had  much  respect  for  soldiers  myself;  but  I've  usually 
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found  them  with  courage,  anyhow.  But  here*B  a  military  officer 
frightened  by  an  abandoned  ship  going  down.' 

'  Captain,  you  must  take  no  notice  of  him,  except  to  laugh  at 
him,  as  I  and  the  others  do.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  fetching  ^hat 
derelict  soon — if  she  should  prove  to  be  abandoned.' 

I  went  to  the  side,  and,  past  the  curve  of  the  mainsail,  saw  the 
ship  lying  about  a  mUe  ahead  of  us.  The  narrow  strip  of  moon 
and  the  stars  threw  out  among  them  light  enough  to  shed  a 
faintness  of  white  upon  the  sea,  and  the  ship  in  it  was  a  dull  pale 
shadow.  Pipes  said  to  the  second  mate,  ^  There's  been  nothing 
like  a  signal  of  any  kind  shown.  She'll  be  abandoned,  as  sure  as 
my  head's  in  my  cap.  But  we'll  give  her  a  good  chance ;  so  get 
the  mainsail  hauled  up,  Mr.  Semple,  and  let  some  hands  stand  by 
the  mizzen-tops'l  braces  and  back  the  yards  that  we  may  pass  her 
slowly.' 

I  walked  to  where  Mr.  Edwards  was  sitting,  whilst  the  watch 
came  over  to  the  main  clew  garnets. 

^This  is  the  sort  of  thing  to  make  time  fly  at  sea,'  cried 
Hornby.    *  We  require  at  least  one  excitement  every  day.' 

^  Why  are  the  sailors  pulling  up  that  sail  ? '  inquired  Miss 
Edwards. 

'  That  we  may  not  pass  the  ship  too  rapidly,'  I  replied. 

^Suppose  Pipes  should  run  into  her  I'  shouted  the  Colonel. 
'  Eh,  Hornby  ?  Nothing  more  like  to  happen  with  a  man  who  wUl 
go  mousing  about  among  wrecks.' 

^  Then  we  must  vie  with  one  another  to  distinguish  ourselves, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,'  replied  Hornby.  *  For 
example,  my  ambition  would  be  to  cover  myself  with  glory  by  pre- 
serving the  life  of  Miss  Edwards.' 

<  You're  free  from  gout,  Hornby.  But  don't  talk  of  glory  tp 
me,'  said  Edwards.  '  There's  no  covering  oneself  with  anything  in 
accidents  at  sea.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  the  rule  for  people  to  un« 
cover  themselves  at  such  times.' 

^  Here  comes  the  ship  I '  exclaimed  Miss  Inglefield  in  her  quiet 
voice. 

She  was  close  to  windward,  and  went  rolling  and  slewing  past 
us  very  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  backed  mizzen-topsail  yards 
deadening  our  vessel's  way.  She  was  three  hundred  tons  bigger 
than  the  '  Silver  Sea,'  and  her  high  freeboard  and  tall  bulwarks 
made  her  look  a  complete  lump  of  a  craft  in  the  gloom. 

^  Hark  I  what  is  that  ?  '  cried  Miss  Edwards. 

It  was  the  tolling  of  a  bell  that  had  apparently  got  fixed  in 
6on)e  fashion  so  as  to  allow  the  tongue  or  clapper  to  strike  the 
sides  with  every  roll  of  the  wreck.    It  was  a  strange  and  mourn* 
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ful  sound  to  come  out  of  the  deep  shadow  which  the  ship's  hull 
made  upon  the  dusk  of  the  night  there.  We  passed  her  so  close 
to  leeward  that  her  jardarms  and  ours  appeared  almost  to  come 
together.  Pipes  may  have  wanted  to  frighten  the  Colonel  or  to 
leave  himself  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  vessel  being  abandoned;  but, 
be  his  reason  what  it  would,  I  was  not  a  little  eased  when  our  helm 
was  put  over  and  the  big  craft  was  on  our  quarter.  The  skipper 
hailed  her  with  all  his  might,  but  the  only  answer  he  got  was  the 
dreary  tolling  and  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  floating  back  out  of 
the  ship's  canvas.  She  was  in  ballast,  and  rolled  as  light  vessels 
will ;  hence  a  constant  slapping  sound  of  ropes  and  Fails  came  firom 
her  masts,  along  with  the  chafing  of  blocks  and  chains  and  the 
creaking  of  timbers,  and  the  splashing,  and  slopping,  and  frothing 
of  water  under  her  stem  and  edong  her  sides ;  and  through  all  this 
flowed  the  dying  notes  of  the  bell. 

<  It  is  rung  by  no  mortal  hand,  anyway,'  said  I. 

<  It's  a  deuced  unpleasant  funereal  noise  to  listen  to/  exclaimed 
the  Colonel. 

*  Who's  ringing  it?'  asked  his  wife. 

*  A  ghost,  no  doubt,'  said  Edwards. 

*  Upon  ray  word,  it  is  depressing,'  said  Hornby.  <  If  the  ship 
was  full  of  life,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,  it  would 
sound  rather  nice ;  but  coming  from  an  empty  vessel  and  nobody 
doing  it * 

Here  Pipes  arrived  to  tell  us  that  she  was  abandoned  like  the 
other,  and  probably  leaking.  *  Though  her  crew,*  said  he,  *  don't 
seem  to  have  given  her  much  of  a  chance ;  for  they  must  have  got 
away  hours  ago,  to  judge  of  our  seeing  nothing  of  them,  and  the 
vessel  is  high  enough  out  of  water  to  prove  that  by  pumping  she 
might  have  been  kept  afloat  till  the  nearest  port  was  made,  and 
iKaV%  not  fiur  off.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  what  goes  on  at 
sea  there's  no  accounting.' 

Whilst  the  old  fellow  jabbered  away,  I  was  staring  at  the  aban- 
doned craft,  impressed  by  the  picture  she  made,  though  it  was  the 
pathos  in  it,  the  sense  of  her  loneliness  that  you  got  by  looking,  the 
feeling  that  she  was  bound  down  to  the  dark  sands  beneath  us,  that 
gave  the  marine  night  scene  its  chief  poetry.  By  her  being  to 
windward  she  sent  the  notes  of  her  bell  to  us  along  the  wind  in  a 
kind  of. thin,  shivering  sound,  like  the  tremble  in  the  end  of  a  tone 
emitted  by  a  silver  wire  when  twanged,  which  the  imagination 
heard  long  after  the  ear  was  deaf  to  it.  The  curl  of  moon  over 
her,  and  the  yeasty  glare  of  foam  in  the  darkness  on  the  water,  and 
her  ashen  canvas,  like  some  sheeted  Fpectre  sliding  athwart  the 
great  liquid  desolate  plain  of  the  deep,  and  the  dance  of  the  stars- 
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on  either  hand  of  her,  as  she  rolled  her  pallid  fabric  of  spar  and 
sail  in  and  out  of  them,  converted  her  into  a  picture  fit  to  muse 
upon  whilst  she  lingered ;  and  I  was  staring  and  thinking  and  try- 
ing to  fit  her  with  a  story,  understandiug  pretty  well  that  the  two 
vessels  had  been  in  collision,  and  abandoned  by  their  crews,  for 
reasons  they  would  doubtless  be  able  to  explain,  if  they  came  ofif 
with  their  lives,  when  on  a  sudden  there  was  an  unmistakable  thud 
forward— the  feel  of  a  smart  blow  struck  upon  the  ship's  bow, 
followed  by  a  shout  from  a  hand  on  the  forecastle,  though  I  did 
not  hear  what  he  said. 

*  We've  knocked  against  something !  I  kaew  it  would  happen  I ' 
roared  the  Colonel  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

*  Itll  be  a  bit  of  wreckage  1 '  cried  Pipes,  as  he  and  the  second 
mate  floundered  to  the  ship's  side  to  look,  whilst  I  bent  over 
the  rail,  finding  Miss  Edwards  on  one  hand  and  Hornby  on  the 
other. 

*  I  see  it  I '  cried  the  girl*  '  It's  a  large  dark  mass  I '  and  as  she 
spoke  there  came  bumping  and  scraping  along  the  bends  of  the 
ship  what  looked  to  me  to  be  a  vessel's  longboat,  bottom  up ;  and 
floating  close  to  it  was  the  body  of  a  man.  The  moon  was  on  our 
side,  and  that  gave  us  the  glimpse  we  caught  of  the  thing,  and,  a 
bit  of  white  water  washing  past  the  figure,  threw  it  out  as  the 
glimmer  of  a  dim  lamp  would,  whilst  a  gleam,  snatched  from  God 
knows  what,  came  off  the  wet  planks  of  the  boat  as  it  lifted  a 
moment  like  the  back  of  a  porpoise,  and  passed  with  a  squattering 
sough  into  our  wake. 

*  Anybody  see  what  it  was  ? '  yelled  Pipes. 

*  There's  a  lump  of  something  black  goin'  astarn,  &ir ! '  sung 
out  the  fellow  at  the  wheel. 

I  heard  the  skipper  tell  Mr.  Semple  to  sound  the  well,  though 
he  never  meant  that  order  to  reach  our  ears,  and  he  Was  rolling  afb 
to  look  at  what  the  helmsman  ha(|  seen,  before  it  passed  out  of 
sight,  when  little  Hornby  cried : 

^  Captain,  there's  a  man's  body  made  fast  to  the  object  we 
struck.' 

Mrs.  Inglefield  shrieked :  *  There  now !  the  very  sight  I  begged 
to  escape.  Charley,  take  me  downstairs — take  me  downstairs 
instantly,  sir.' 

If  this  were  affectation  it  was  capitally  simulated.  She  ran  to 
Iier  husband,  caught  his  arm,  and  bundled  him  away  to  the  com- 
panion, whilst  Pipes  called  out : 

*  A  man's  body  ?  why,  he  may  be  alive,  Mr.  Hornby.  Better 
heave  the  ship  to  and  send  a  boat.'  And  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
he  shouted  to  the  watch  to  lay  aft  to  the  main  braces.    OOgle 
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^  Aie  you  sure  it  was  a  man's  body  ? '  said  INIr.  Edwards,  throw- 
ing his  cigar  overboard. 

*  Cocksure,'  answered  Hornby. 

*  I  saw  it,  papa,'  exclaimed  Miss  Edwards,  speaking  with  an 
awed  voice,  her  figure  erect,  her  hand  grasping  a  backstay,  and 
the  sheen  of  the  glittering  heavens  in  her  eyes  as  she  sent  her 
glance  into  the  gloom  over  the  stem. 

*  There's  no  life  in  him,  though,'  said  I.     *  I'm  sure  of  that.' 
Miss  Inglefield  came  up  to  Miss  Edwards  and  put  her  arm 

into  the  other's. 

Meanwhile  the  helm  had  been  shifted  and  the  watch  on  deck, 
tumbling  aft,  were  hauling  on  the  weather  main  braces.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  *  Silver  Sea '  was  lying  without  way  upon  her, 
with  a  sharp  noise  of  the  running  waters  pattering  against  her 
sides,  but  with  everything  quiet  aloft  in  the  grasp  of  the  wind, 
though  the  reeling  of  the  moon  over  the  mizzen-topsail  yardami 
was  evidence  that  there  was  swell  enough  under-running  the  pale 
shapes  of  the  surges  to  force  our  masts  to  keep  time  to  the  inaudible 
music  that  the  dark  folds  swang  through  the  ocean's  heart.  Three 
hands  jumped  into  one  of  the  lee  quarter  boats,  and  you  saw  the 
rugged  form  of  Mr.  Semple  in  the  stem-sheets  shipping  the  rudder 
as  the  boat  slowly  sank  from  the  arching  points  of  the  davits. 
The  bearings  of  the  object  the  men  were  in  quest  of  had  been 
taken  and  the  distance  was  but  short ;  yet  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
felt  over-comfortable  when  the  boat  shoved  oflF  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  dusky  curves  of 
water  that  paled  into  a  fringe  of  foam  as  they  ran  aslant  of  the 
moon's  course.  The  wind  swept  with  a  wail  in  it  out  of  the  misty 
weather  starlight,  and  though  it  was  balmy  enough,  yet  you  seemed 
to  find  a  chill  in  it  then  from  the  sound  of  the  spattering  of  spray 
and  the  seething  of  foam  you  heard  in  it.  Indeed,  this  heaving  to 
brought  the  chilly  ocean  strangely  close  to  the  senses,  nearer  than 
ever  it  could  approach  a  man  aboard  a  vessel  sliding  over  it ;  it 
was  like  dropping  the  weapon  that  kept  some  wild  beast  at  re- 
spectful distance  from  you  and  feeling  its  breath  on  your  cheek  in 
the  gloom. 

The  deserted  ship  lay  a  long  way  to  windward ;  she  needed 
some  intent  looking  at  to  descry  her;  though  when  seen  and 
thought  of  as  sinking  out  there  with  the  bell  on  her  deck  sounding 
her  dirge,  and  then  when  the  mind  came  to  the  body  in  the  dark- 
ness between,  the  sea  took  so  desolate  a  character — there  was  some- 
thing so  unreal,  so  cold,  so  mournful  in  the  liquid  jetty  line  of  it 
against  the  sky  with  pale  luminaries  feebly  twinkling  beyond  it — 
that,  upon  my  word,  it  made  conversation  with  one's  fellow-crea- 
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tures  a  sort  of  necessity  and  tlie  thoughts  of  a  cheerful  cabin  and 
a  glass  of  grog  a  real  relief. 

'  A  pretty  look-out  now  if  that  boat  upsets  and  drowns  the 
men/  said  Mr.  Edwards.     *  Can  you  see  her,  Hornby  ? ' 

*  Why,  no,  I  can't  say  I  do  ;  but  she's  perfectly  safe — no  fear 
of  her  upsetting,  Edwards.' 

*  Did  you  see  the  body,  Margaret  ?  '  asked  ^liss  Inglefield. 
'  Quite  plainly,  dear.' 

*  How  dreadful ! '  cried  the  girl,  and,  though  it  was  not  to  be 
noticed,  one  fdt  the  shudder  she  gave. 

*  I  say,  Edwards,'  shouted  the  Colonel,  coming  out  of  the  cabin 
and  bawling  the  moment  he  Ixad  his  head  through  the  companion  : 
*  this  sort  of  thing  is  confoundedly  queer  pledsuHng^  isn't  it  ?  If 
the  gout's  to  be  cured  by  running  dangerously  close  to  sinking 
vessels,  striking  against  half-submerged  objects,  and  examining 
dead  bodies,  all  I  can  say  is  the  prescription's  a  deuced  nasty  one, 
by  George  I ' 

*It'8  all  right.  Colonel,'  exclaimed  Edwards.  ^  DcyiiH  bother 
now,  my  dear  fellow.  Try  one  of  these  cigars,  and  endeavour  to 
enjoy  the  sea  as  I  am,  by  finding  something  exciting  in  everything 
that  happens.' 

The  Colonel  without  answering  took  a  cigar  and  lighted  it  at 
Hornby's  ;  and  it  was  laughable  to  watch  them  bobbing  at  each 
other,  the  little  chap  on  tiptoe  and  the  Colonel  stooping  his  hairy 
face  as  though,  like  a  bull,  he  meant  to  heave  the  shipowner  over- 
board with  a  toss  of  his  head. 

Presently  a  man  came  aft  with  a  big  globular  lamp  and 
stationed  himself  on  the  quarter  with  the  light  in  his  hand.  The 
yellow  lustre  tinged  the  fellow,  and  his  rough  figure  and  pale  face 
stood  out  against  the  darkness  like  the  sketch  of  a  seaman  drawn 
on  black  canvas  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  phosphorescent  light;  it 
shone  dimly  too  on  the  helmsman  holding  by  one  hand  to  a  spoke 
to  steady  the  wheel  and  looking  seawards,  and  on  Pipes  standing 
up  on  the  rail  and  grasping  the  gaflF-vang,  and  on  the  great  wan 
space  of  the  spanker  that  carried  the  eye  up  to  the  delicate  tracery 
of  rigging  alive  with  the  floating  and  swaying  spangles  of  the  stars. 

*  How  long  is  the  boat  likely  to  be  away.  Pipes  ? '  cried  Hornby. 
'  Not  many  minutes,  sir.     The  object's  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

off,  and  it'll  be  visible  enough  to  them  afore  they're  close  to  it,' 
answered  the  skipper. 

*  Who  saw  the  corpse  ? '  demanded  the  Colonel  fretfully  and  in 
a  raven  note. 

*  I  did  for  one,'  I  replied". 

*  It  was  a  corpse,  I  suppose  ? '  Digitized  by  Google 
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^  It  was  a  man's  body  and  a  corpse,  I  believe/ 

*  All  this  sort  of  thing's  a  mistake,  Edwards,'  cried  the  military 
man.  *  Why,  hang  it  all  I  this  is  not  voyaging  for  health.  It's 
body-snatching,  I  call  it.  If  we're  to  stop  the  ship  to  examine 
every  dead  thing  we  meet,  who's  to  tell  me  we  shall  ever  get 
home  ?  eh,  Hornby  ?  Why,  by  George  I  I've  been  towed  up  the 
Hooghly  through  swarms  of  dead  blacks ;  but  who'd  dream  of 
dropping  anchor  in  order  to  examine  the  deuced  unpleasant  crowd, 
one  by  one,  as  they  floated  by  ?  yet  that  promises  to  be  the  rule 
here.' 

*  No,  no,'  responded  Hornby.  *  Pipes  thought  the  body  we 
passed  might  be  alive ;  and  as  Christians  and  gentlemen  and  humane 
people  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,'  he  added  warmly, 
*  it  was  our  duty  to  make  sure  that  the  poor  fellow's  dead  before 
leaving  him  tossing  about  on  the  sea.' 

*  Captain  Pipes  would  have  acted  cruelly  had  he  not  sent  a 
boat,'  said  Miss  Edwards  with  a  touch  of  indignation  in  her  voice. 

The  Colonel  half-smothered  up  some  military  blessing  he  in- 
voked upon  the  head  of  Pipes,  and  fell  to  stumping  about  the 
decks,  glaring  aloft,  then  at  the  sea,  then  into  the  standard  com- 
pass, whilst  he  sucked  at  his  cigar  with  all  his  might. 


CnAPTEH  xvir. 

WE  FIXD  A  MAN  AXD  LOSE  ONE. 

The  time  passed  and  we  chatted,  but  not  very  gaily,  and  when 
after  a  pretty  long  interval  the  minutes  went  by  without  giving 
us  a  sign  of  the  boat,  we  fell  silent,  and  I,  for  one,  grew  a  little 
anxious.  Now  and  again  the  man  who  held  the  lamp  would  raise 
and  swing  it.  As  the  moon  veered  westwards  she  seemed  to  draw 
the  sprinkling  light  that  had  flowed  from  her  up  into  her  own 
dimming  silver,  and  imperceptibly  a  deeper  shade  came  over  the 
water,  and  the  topmost  sails,  which  were  before  visible,  melted  into 
the  gloom.  Still,  it  was  a  fine  clear  night — no  sea  on  that,  to  use 
a  sailor's  phrase,  the  smallest  boat  *  need  take  the  least  notice  of — 
and  the  '  Silver  Sea '  would  be  plain  enough  to  her  men  out  upon 
the  water  even  had  no  light  been  shown. 

*  What's  keeping  them,  Captain?'  exclaimed  Mr.  Edwards. 
*  Are  they  in  sight  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  see  the  boat,  sir ;  but  she  can't  be  far  off,'  responded 
Pipes,  dismounting  from  the  rail.  *  Better  give  Mr.  Semple  a 
signal  of  recall  perhaps.     Some  second  mates  have  too  much  zeal, 
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as  you  may  be  aware,  Mr.  Hornby  ; '  and  he  stepped  to  the  com- 
panion and  called  to  the  steward. 

What  he  meant  to  do  was  not  quite  clear ;  but  he  presently 
made  his  intentions  known  by  returning  and  discharging  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  into  the  air.  The  red  flames  gushed  as  he  let  fly 
each  charge,  one  after  another,  like  a  postman's  knock :  and  the 
explosions  were  so  noisy  that  one  could  have  sworn  it  was  an  old 
bell-mouthed  blunderbuss  he  had  fired.  Edwards  hopped  off  his 
chair  with  surprising  alacrity ;  it  was  as  if  the  detonation  had 
cured  his  gout ;  Miss  Inglefield  uttered  a  cry ;  and  the  Colonel 
ran  below  to  his  wife,  who,  seated  in  the  cabin,  had  instantly 
followed  the  explosions  with  several  piercing  screams  with  a  view, 
possibly,  of  giving  a  proper  significance  to  the  noise. 

*  I  say,  Pipes,'  shouted  Hornby, '  for  God's  sake,  man,  no  more 
of  that— at  least  give  us  notice  first."  You've  frightened  Mrs. 
Inglefield  into  fits.' 

*I  must  have  the  boat  back — I  must  have  her  back,  Mr. 
Hornby,'  exclaimed  Pipes,  talking  with  agitation  and  approaching 
us  with  the  gun  upon  his  shoulder.  ^  Sorry  to  frighten  the  ladies, 
I'm  sure;  but  I  don't  like  my  men's  long  absence.  D'ye  see 
anything  of  the  boat  there,  my  lads  ?  ' 

The  fellow  at  the  wheel  and  the  man  holding  the  lamp  took 
a  while  to  stare  and  then  sang  out,  *  No  signs  of  her,  sir.' 

*  Can't  you  pull  those  sails  round  and  go  in  search  of  her?' 
asked  Mr.  Edwards. 

*  Dursn't  leave  the  spot,  Mr.  Edwards.  Gor'  bless  you  1  if  we 
didn't  run  her  down  we'd  miss  her  for  good,' cried  the  old  skipper. 
'  What  can  Mr.  Semple  be  up  to  ?  '  and  bundling  aft  he  scrambled 
on  to  the  rail,  and  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth  sent  his  voice 
flying  in  a  roar  across  the  water.  We  all  held  our  breath,  but  no 
answer  was  returned. 

*  A  pretty  mess  I '  said  Hornby,  restlessly  flitting  here  and  there. 
*  If  the  men  are  lost  we  fchall  have  to  put  back.  Not  over-manned 
as  it  is.  Only  two  days  out,  too.  What  a  confounded  business 
now,  eh  ? ' 

Here  the  Colonel  arrived  with  his  wife  on  his  arm. 

'  I  can't  stop  downstairs,'  exclaimed  the  lady  in  an  excited 
voice.  *  What  with  dead  bodies  and  guns  going  off,  my  nerves 
have  quite  given  way.' 

*  Isn't  the  boat  in  sight  yet?'  shouted  the  Colonel. 

Nobody  answered,  and  the  silence  was  uncomfortably  impressive. 
In  the  vague  light  I  saw  him  thrusting  his  nose  towards  us,  one 
after  another,  as  though  he  would  gore  a  reply  from  one  of  us, 
and  he  then  bawled :  ^  I  dare  say  she's  gone  down  I  I  dare  say  she's 
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capsized !  It's  quite  likely  the  men  are  drowned  !  Nothing  would 
surprise  me.  It's  not  enough  that  Pipes  should  run  us  into  an 
abandoned  ship — why  does  he  go  hunting  about  for  dead  bodies 
at  this  hour  of  the  night  ? '  and  he  dragged  his  watch  from  his 
pocket  as  though  he  were  drawing  a  cork,  and  went  over  to  the 
skylight  and  dodged  about  there  to  read  the  time. 

Miss  Inglefield  had  relinquished  Miss  Edwards's  arm  for  her 
mother's,  and  seeing  this  I  said,  ^  You  have  a  keen  sights  Miss 
Edwards ;  will  you  step  aft  with  me  and  let  us  see  if  we  can  make 
out  the  boat  ? ' 

She  immediately  consented.  We  stood  on  the  taffrail,  and  I 
told  the  fellow  on  the  quarter  to  hide  his  lamp  for  a  moment  as 
the  sheen  bothered  the  sight,  and  then  we  looked ;  but  neither  of 
us  could  see  what  we  wanted.  The  play  of  the  surges  was  per- 
plexing ;  they  made  a  throbbing  out  in  the  darkness,  and  though 
again  and  again  I  could  have  sworn  that  the  black  object  I  saw 
was  the  boat,  it  always  proved  the  lift  or  curl  of  a  billow  as  its 
disappearance  or  the  gleam  of  froth  that  followed  regularly 
proved. 

*  How  dismal  the  sea  looks ! '  exclaimed  my  companion.  *  One 
feels,  after  all,  that  there  is  justice  in  Colonel  Inglefield's  remark 
that  a  thing  of  this  kind  happening,  as  it  were,  on  the  very 
threshold  is  depressing.     But  I  am  not  superstitious.' 

*  Nothing  yet  has  happened,'  said  I. 

*  We  have  passed  a  dead  body.' 

*  Oh,  Miss  Edwards,  you  will  not  surely  accept  such  an  incident 
as  fateful  ? ' 

*  No,  because  I  am  not  superstitious  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
could  sympathise  with  anyone  whose  mind  was  troubled  by  such 
a  thing.  Perhaps/  she  continued,  *  I  feel  so  now  because  of  the 
darkness  and  the  dreary  washing  noise  of  the  water,  and — and  the 
thought  of  the  dead  man  out  there  and  our  boat's  crew.  And  is 
there  not  something  to  make  one  shudder  in  the  very  look  of  the 
stars?' 

I  knew  what  she  meant,  for  it  was  a  feeling  that  had  more 
than  once  visited  me  at  sea,  when  at  night  I  had  paused  in  a  job 
aloft,  or  when  walking  the  forecastle  deck  on  the  look-out,  to  gaze 
at  the  sweep  of  deep  indigo  air  so  filled  with  stars  that  it  was  as 
though  a  meteor  big  enough  to  fill  the  vast  dome  had  been 
shivered  into  dust,  and  had  covered  the  sky  with  its  brilliant 
atoms.  Yes,  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  feel  a  kind  of  shiver  run 
through  me  as  I  have  stared  at  the  glittering  immensity  on  high, 
at  the  awful  and  thrilling  revelation  by  the  Night  of  world  upon 
world,  creation  upon  creation,  left  bare  by  the  black  concavity  of 
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the  deep  to  the  most  distant  reaches  of  every  compass-point,  till  a. 
kind  of  craziness  has  come  npon  me  \?ith  the  imagination  of  being 
alone,  and  forming  with  my  little  body  the  centre  of  the  slow  and 
stately  dance  of  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars ;  and  nothing  but  the 
shudder  that  followed  the  thought  of  the  presence  of  the  Godhead 
shining  in  what  I  saw,  so  that  I  was  brought  close  to  the  majesty 
of  the  Creator  by  the  darkling,  sparkling  sweep  of  His  works 
around  me — I  say,  nothing  but  the  shudder  springing  from 
mysterious  dread  and  overwhelming  awe  would  at  such  times 
cleanse  my  brains  of  the  startling  and  half-mad  thoughts  in  it. 
For  the  shivering  start,  you  see,  would  be  a  kind  of  hysteric 
springing  away  of  the  mind  from  its  own  mood.  It  is  a  relief  that 
the  over-full  imagination  contrives  for  itself;  and  I  have  a  notion 
that  if  incipient  lunatics  could  be  taught  to  shudder  with  all  the 
spiritual  force  they  possess — whenever  they /gei  shuddery,  of  course 
— they'd  tremble — ^you  may  laugh  at  me — but  I  say  they'd 
tremble  a  deal  of  their  madness  out  of  them,  as  I  have. 

*  Boat  ahoy  ! '  roared  Pipes  within  a  fathom  of  us. 

We  strained  our  ears.  A  faint  voice  n(yw  came  along,  thin  as 
the  dying  echo  of  the  last  vibration  of  a  harp-string. 

*  Did  you  hear  anything  ?  '  I  cried  to  Miss  Edwards. 

*  Yes,  distinctly.' 

*  Captain,'  I  sang  out,  *  your  hail  was  answered.' 

*  Was  it  ?  was  it  ?  '  he  exclaimed,  jumping  upon  the  rail  with 
a  bound  that  had  like  to  have  broken  his  neck.  'I  heard 
nothing.' 

*  Nor  I,  sir,'  said  the  man  at  the  wheel ;  and  the  fellow  who 
held  the  lamp  also  said  he  heard  nothing. 

*  Try  them  again,'  said  I. 

He  did  so,  and  this  time  the  answering  hillo,  faint  as  it  was, 
came  clear  enough  to  reach  the  ears  of  us  all. 

*  Well,  I'm  glad,  I'm  glad  1 '  cried  Pipes  in  the  voice  of  a  man 
about  to  break  down ;  and  then  he  stormed  out :  *  What's  been 
keeping  'em  ?  what's  Mr.  Semple  been  about  1  Why,  it's  real 
sogering,  I  call  it  I     Does  he  want  riding  down  ? ' 

The  others  approached  us,  Mr.  Edwards  limping  with  his  hand 
on  Hornby's  shoulder ;  and  we  stood  in  a  body  listening  and 
watching,  while  the  wind  sang  among  the  rigging  and  the  arrested 
ship  threw  the  running  seas  from  her  side  with  a  hissing,  shatter- 
ing noise,  and  the  shadow  of  the  night  took  yet  another  shade ; 
for  the  curl  of  moon  that  had  changed  its  silvery  mother  o'  pearl 
into  pale  gold  had  slipped  from  the  lower  topsail  yardarm  to  half 
way  down  the  spanker.  The  crew,  as  many  as  there  were  of 
them,  overhung  the  main-deck  bulwarks,  staring  like  ourselves ; 
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.for  the  boat  had  been  a  long  time  absent,  and  fore  and  aft  curiosity 
was  on  tiptoe,  amongst  those  who  were  awake,  to  know  what  had 
detained  her  out  in  the  dusky  weltering.  Pipes  worked  away  with 
a  night-glass  levelled  at  the  spot  where  the  faint  hillo  had  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  by-and-by  he  cried  out,  *  Aye,  there  she  is.  I  see 
her  now.'  A  few  minutes  passed.  *  Mr.  Aubyn,'  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, in  an  agitated  voice,  *  you  have  younger  eyes  than  me,  sir. 
Take  this  glass,  will  you,  and  tell  me  how  many  oars  you  can 
count  ? ' 

The  powerful  binocular  brought  the  dim  shape  of  the  boat 
close,  as  she  rose  and  sank,  and  whenever  the  white  water  of  a 
surge  under-ran  her,  the  configuration  of  her  was  as  clear  as  a 
sketch  in  ink  on  paper. 

'  I  can't  see  more  than  two  oars,'  said  I. 

*  Nor  I,'  exclaimed  Pipes. 

*  They  may  have  lost  an  oar,'  cried  Hornby. 

^  But  I  can't  make  out  more  than  three  men,'  said  I. 

*  That's  so — that's  so  1 '  groaned  Pipes  extending  his  hand  for 
the  glass. 

*  Four  went,'  said  Mr.  Edwards. 

*  And  one  has  lost  his  life  I '  shouted  the  Colonel.  *  That's  it, 
Edwards.  No  use  blinding  our  eyea.  I  hnew  something  would 
happen.  A  pretty  state  of  things  to  arrive  at,  eh  ?  If  so  much 
is  to  beMl  us  in  a  couple  of  days,  what  the  dickens,  I  should  like 
to  know,  will  a  month's  total  amount  to  ?  ' 

'  Let  us  wait  till  the  boat's  alongside  before  we  make  up  our 
minds,'  said  I. 

She  came  along  very  slowly,  as  though  the  men  in  her  were 
exhausted.  She  was  headed  for  our  lee  quarter,  and  when  within 
scope  of  a  rope's  end  a  line  was  flung  to  her  and  she  was  hauled 
alongside.  We  all  bent  over  to  peer  into  her,  and  Mr.  Semple 
called  out,  *  We've  got  the  man  here.  Send  down  a  bowline  on  a 
bight,  will  you,  sir  ?  ' 

*  What  man  ? '  bawled  Pipes. 

*  Him  we  wor  sent  to  pick  cop  I '  answered  the  second  mate. 

*  Oh,  I  thought  so  I  I  fdt  they  would  bring  it ! '  shrieked  Mrs. 
Inglefield,  hauling  upon  her  husband  with  such  violence  that  they 
both  went  staggering  half-way  across  the  deck.  '  Take  me  down- 
stairs, Charley,  I  shall  faint  if  I  see  it.  Agnes,  come— come  at 
oyhGt<i  I  say  ! '  and  the  three  of  them  hurried  below. 

*  Where  is  he  ?  I  don't  see  him,'  sung  out  Pipes. 

*  In  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  sir.' 

*  Is  he  d^ad,  Mr.  Semple  ?  No  earthly  use  hoisting  him  aboard 
if  he's  drownded  1 '  igtized by Google 
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*  Noo,  fiir  ;  but  he'll  be  dead  soon  if  he's  not  got  out  of  this.' 
The  bight  of  a  rope  was  thrown  over,  whilst  Pipes  exclaimed, 

*  I  see  only  two  of  the  crew  there,  where's  the  third  man  ? ' 

*  We've  lost  him,  sir.' 

A  cry  or  two  broke  from  among  the  men  at  this,  ancl  Pipes  shot 
bolt  upright  with  his  hands  raised,  whilst  Hornby  and  Edwards 
stepped  back  from  the  rail  with  a  start.  But  no  more  was  said  then. 
Leaning  over  the  side,  three  or  four  sailors  lifted,  by  means  of  a  rope, 
a  dark  object  out  of  the  boat  and  handed  it  carefully  on  deck;  then 
Mr.  Semple  scrambled  aboard,  the  boat  was  hooked  on  and  the 
tackles  manned.  By  this  time  the  commotion  had  aroused  the 
watch  below,  and  I  noticed  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Bird,  inspecting 
the  body  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  had  served  as  a  signal ; 
and  then  the  motionless  figure  was  raised  and  carried  forward,  the 
mate  following  him. 

^  How  has  this  happened-  >how,  in  God's  name,  came  you  to  lose 
a  man  ? '  cried  Pipes,  addressing  Mr.  Semple,  who  stood  before  us, 
burly,  downcast,  breathing  heavily. 

*  In  this  way,  sir,'  he  answered.  '  We  reached  the  thing  that  had 
gone  by  and  foond  it  to  be  a  ship's  boat  capsized,  and  alongside  it 
was  a  man  riding  by  the  mast  that  was  held  to  her  by  its  gear. 
As  we  were  dragging  him  on  board,  not  knowing  whether  he  was 
deed  or  alive,  intending  to  examine  him,  and  if  we  foond  him 
deed  to  let  him  gan,  there  coomes  a  sea  that  cants  the  boot 
pretty  nigh  goon'l  oonder,  and  Bill  Warmouth  falls  heed  fore- 
mist  and  was  gyen  like  blowin'  cot  the  flame  of  a  lucifer  motch. 
We  looked  about — he  wasn't  to  be  seen.  Whether  he  was  carried 
oonder  the  boot  and  got  jammed  there,  or  sunk  clean  away  at  once« 
I  can't  say.  We  hoong  aboot  the  spot  rowing  and  looking  but, 
ti-od  guide  us!  he  was  gyen!  It  was  noobody's  fault.  Captain 
Pipes,  and  if  I'd  have  reckoned  thot  there  wor  the'least  chance  of 
picking  him  oop  deed  or  alive,  by  lingering  arle  neet,  we'd  have 
stopped.  It's  a  cruel  bad  job,  but  noobody's  fault,  noobody's  fault, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,'  he  added,  looking  round  at  us  severally  in 
the  haze  of  light  coming  from  the  cabin  lamps  through  the  sky- 
light, and  speaking  with  a  labouring  breath. 

*  It's  plain  enough ;  don't  be  distressed,  Mr.  Semple,'  said 
Edwards.  *  It  couldn't  be  helped,  Pipes.  It's  a  dreadful  thing, 
but  it  couldn't  be  helped.' 

Pipes  knew  that ;  but  the  old  chap  was  too  much  upset  to  speak 
for  a  minute  or  so.     I  saw  his  square  face  working  away  with  agi- 
tation, and  then  he  said  hoarsely :  '  Mr.  Semple,  go  below  and  get  < 
a  sup  of  liquor,  and  tell  the  steward  to  give  the  two  men  who  were 
with  you  a  glass  of  grog  a-piece,'  igitized  by  Google 
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Then  walking  some  paces  forward,  he  roared  out^  ^  Lay  aft 
some  hands  to  the  main-topsail  braces.' 

The  yards  were  promptly  swung,  and  before  the  quarter  boat's 
gripes  could  be  secured  the  '  Silver  Sea '  was  once  more  leaning 
under  the  breeze  and  slipping  along  the  dark  water,  with  the  moon 
like  a  red  scar  swinging  at  the  lee  foreyard  arm. 

Sorry  I  felt  for  the  poor  seaman  who  had  gone  to  his  grave  in 
blackness  in  the  tail  of  our  wake ;  but  I  was  not  a  little  concerned 
for  Edwards  also,  who,  neither  for  himself  nor  for  his  friends, 
would  relish  this  depressing  incident  in  the  early  life  of  our 
voyage.  There  comes  a  greater  shock  from  accidental  death  at 
sea  than  from  the  like  circumstance  ashore.  JVIr.  Semple  had  put 
the  case  truly  enough  that  evening  when  we  stood  talking  at  the 
taffrail,  little  dreaming  of  the  dark,  stern  commentary  that  was 
so  quickly  to  come  upon  his  words.  A  man  falls  overboard  and  is 
drowned  right  off  and  there  is  nothing  to  see  ;  the  very  spot  he 
went  down  in  you  could  not  point  to,  no,  not  if  all  the  gold  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  offered  you  to  do  so.  It 
is  not  only  the  completeness  of  the  eclipse  of  life — that  will  be  the 
same  ashore— it  is  the  extinction  of  the  man's  remains ;  the  utter 
and  eternal  disappearance  of  that  which  on  land  you  could  point 
to  and  bang  over  and  muse  upon ;  and  then  there  is  the  fearful 
suddenness  of  the  thing.  In  the  silence  that  fell  upon  us  passen- 
gers whilst  the  crew  were  trimming  sail,  I  sent  my  thoughts 
forward  and  imagined  the  interior  of  the  forecastle;  the  gloom 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  men  as  they  listened  to  the  story  of  the 
fellows  who  had  been  in  the  boat ;  the  drowned  man's  empty  bimk  ;• 
his  sea-chest,  whereon,  perhaps,  he  had  sat  at  the  supper  hour 
drinking  from  his  pannikin  of  tea  and  laughing  and  talking  with 
his  messmates.  It  was  there  that  he  would  be  missed ;  and  it  was 
yonder,  in  the  f(5rward  part  of  the  ship,  where  everything  was  as 
black  as  a  wolfs  throat  in  the  shadow  of  the  foresail  and  the  galley 
and  the  bulwarks  and  longboat,  that  the  gloom  of  his  sudden  death 
would  lie  heaviest. 

But  I  was  pretty  sure  it  would  weigh  upon  us  aft,  too ;  and  I 
was  not  wrong. 

'  Pipes,'  exclaimed  Hornby,  ^  go  forward,  will  you,  and  ascertain 
if  the  man  that's  been  brought  on  board  is  alive,  and  see  what  can 
be  done.' 

The  old  fellow  trudged  into  the  obscurity  in  silence. 

<  I  am  afraid  this  incident  will  make  the  Colonel  troublesome, 
Hornby,'  said  Edwards.  *  Margaret,  you  are  not  dispirited  by  it, 
I  hope,  dear.' 

'I  wish  it  bad  not  happened,'  she  answered^tized  by  Google 
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*  Of  course — of  course — we  all  wish  that,'  he  exclaimed.  *  But 
don't  express  yourself  as  if  you  foreboded  anything  from  it.  It 
means  nothing  outside  the  bare  fact  of  it,  to  people  with  sense. 
Does  it,  Aubyn  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  Miss  Edwards  forebodes,'  said  I,  thinking  that,  if 
there  was  any  foreboding  at  all,  a  good  deal  of  it  lay  in  him. 

*  At  sea  people  take  no  notice  of  men  falling  overboard,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,'  said  Hornby,  trying  to 
speak  cheerfully.     *  It  would  never  do  if  they  did.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  return  if  I  can  help  it,'  exclaimed  Edwards, 
going  with  a  limp  to  the  skylight  and  leaning  against  it.  *  What 
would  our  friends  think — ^and  what  excuse  could  we  make  ?  The 
voyage  may  mean  all  the  difference  between  health  and  suffering 
to  me,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted 
from  it  by  a  mere  accident,  melancholy  as  it  is,  and  even  ominous 
— that  is,  of  course,  to  a  nervous  person.' 

*0h,  certainly,  we  mustn't  dream  of  returning,  papa,'  said 
Miss  Edwards,  bringing  her  eyes  away  from  the  sea  over  the 
taffrail  ^ith  a  lustre  caught  from  the  haze  off  the  glass  that  made 
their  darkness  and  beauty  almost  startling  in  the  dim  ligl^t.  '  If 
the  voyage  is  to  restore  your  health,  we  must  pursue  it  at  all  hazards.' 

« No,  forgive  me,'  I  exclaimed.  *  Not  at  all  hazards.  We  must 
not  include  considerations  of  that  kind.  Why,  were  every  ship 
on  board  of  which  something  tragical  happens  to  put  back,  the 
look-out  for  people  wishing  to  cross  the  sea  would  be  a  bad  one 
indeed.' 

*  Of  course ! '  cried  Hornby.  *  Ship  after  ship  would  be  return- 
ing, and  the  Gazette  would  teem  with  the  names  of  insolvent 
owners  and  brokers  and  charterers ! ' 

Here  Pipes  arrived. 

*  Well?'  exclaimed  Mr.  Edwards  very  nervously. 

^  The  man's  alive,  sir,'  said  the  skipper, '  but  not  able  to  con- 
verse. He's  stowed  comfortably  away  in  blankets,  and  I  think 
he'll  do.  Mr.  Bird's  feeding  him,  with  drops 'of  brandy,  and  the 
blackness  is  going  out  of  his  face.' 

*  Let  us  go  downstairs,'  said  Mr.  Edwards  suddenly ;  « I  feel 
chilly.  Curse  the  gout!  there's  no  doubt,  Hornby,  it  attacks 
the  nerves.  I  used  to  question  that ;  but  what  are  those  nerve- 
affections,  sciatica  and  neuralgia,  but  a  kind  of  rheumatism  ? ' 
And  so  speaking,  he  grasped  his  daughter's  arm,  and  very  slowly 
we  made  our  way  to  the  cabin. 

We  found  the  Colonel,  his  wife  and  daughter,  seated  at  the  end 
of  the  saloon.  '  Oh,  tell  me,  is  he  dead  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Inglefield, 
clasping  ber  hands.  Digitized  by  C^OOglc 
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^  Is  who  dead  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Edwards. 

<  The  man  that  was  picked  up  ? '  she .  answered,  putting  an 
imploring  look  into  her  face  that  made  one  want  to  laugh. 

'  No,  I  am  happy  to  say  he  is  alive,  and  likely  to  do  well,'  said 
Hornby. 

'  Then  it  wasn't  a  body  ? '  she  panted. 

*  Why,  no,  not  if  you  mean  a  corpse,'  said  I. 

She  fell  back  in  her  chair,  opening  her  fan  with  a  run  as  she 
reclined  and  said  to  her  husband,  *  So,  Charley,  after  all,  it  isn't  an 
augury.  Oh,  Mr.  Edwards,  had  it  been  a  real  body,  I  should  have 
begged  you  to  turn  the  ship  for  home ;  after  entreating  Captain 
Pipes  to  keep  us  away  from  such  an  object,  it  would  have  been 
quite  too  shocking,  as  a  fulfilment  of  my  fear,  had  it  been  a  real 
body.  I  should  have  felt  that  there  was  something  dreadful 
behind  it,  something  fearful  in  reserve  for  us.' 

Edwards  forced  a  laugh — he  was  certainly  not  quite  comfort* 
able  in  his  own  mind — and  said :  ^Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ingle- 
field,  you  mustn't  indulge  in  notions  of  this  kind.' 

<  I  say,  Edwards,'  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  with  a  moody,  note  in 
his  noYir  famiUar  shout,  ^  if  we  are  to  pursue  this  voyage — I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  we  are  certain  to  do  so — but  if  we  are  to  en- 
deavour to  reach  South  Africa,  and  then  return  home,  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you'd  just  order  Pipes  to  be  a  little  more  careful 
than  he's  disposed  to  be  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  fog,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  wrecks.' 

<  Pipes  is  safe  enough  ;  you  couldn't  be  in  better  hands,'  replied 
Edwards. 

*  Well,  you'll  excuse  me,  but  I  don't  think  so,'  bawled  the 
Colonel.  '  Would  a  good  seaman  send  his  boat  out  in  the  dark 
and  risk  the  lives  of  the  men  in  her  ? ' 

*  There  should  have  been  no  risk,'  said  I.  '  The  night  was  fine, 
and  the  unfortunate  accident  was  one  of  those  occurrences  which  no 
captain  could  help.' 

*  What  unfortunate  accident  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Inglefield. 

*  Why,'  said  Miss  Edwards,  *  one  of  the  boat's  jjrew  was 
drowned.' 

Mrs.  Inglefield  had  not  heard  of  this,  having  hurried  below 
before  Mr.  Semple  reported  the  fact.  She  looked  at  the  Colonel, 
who  shrugged  his  shoulders  till  the  bottom  of  his  ears  was  spread 
by  them,  and  then  fell  to  violently  fanning  herself. 

*  Mrs.  Inglefield,'  exclaimed  Hornby,  sitting  squarely  in  his 
chair  and  talking  with  resolution,  *  Edwards  is  our  host,  but  this 
is  my  ship,  and  he'll  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  for  speaking.  If  you 
and  the  Colonel  don't  want  to  continue  the  voyage,  then  we  must 
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put  you  ashore— not  in  England,  for  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
that's  valuable  to  our  friend  here  (meaning  Edwards)  to  return 
even  to  Falmouth,  but  in  some  French  port— Brest,  or  whatever 
place  we're  nearest  to.  We  want  you  to  be  comfortable  and 
happy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know ;  but  if  you're 
uneasy,  why,  by  all  means,  abandon  the  journey.  We'll  land  you — 
you  needn't  fear.* 

It  was  the  only  way  to  tackle  them.  One  guessed,  as  they 
exchanged  looks,  what  was  in  their  minds :  how  they  had  made  all 
arrangements  at  home  for  a  five  or  six  months'  absence ;  how  they 
were  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  was  a  cheap  and  easy  mode  of 
killing  the  summer ;  and  how  very  uncomfortable  it  would  be  for 
them  to  be  landed  at  a  French  port  a  long  distance  from  their 
home,  with  the  vast  accumulation  of  boxes  and  packages  they  had 
brought  with  them.  You  wanted  no  special  gift  of  shrewdness  to 
be  able  to  read  these  thoughts  in  them  ;  and  what  is  more,  during 
the  pause  that  followed  Hornby's  plain  common-sense  speech  I 
thought  that  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  the  lady  was  concerned,  there 
was  more  of  elderly  acting  and  simulated  emotionalism  and  mig- 
givings  than  sincerity  in  her ;  whilst  as  to  the  Colonel,  timid  as  he 
was  at  bottom,  nerveless,  irritable,  and  unpleasantly  blatant,  he  was 
not  the  sort  of  man,  if  he  could  not  plead  his  wife  as  an  excuse,  to 
allow  118  to  suppose  that  he  was  to  be  diverted  by  want  of  courage 
from  remaining  on  board  the  ^  Silver  Sea.' 

<  At  all  events,'  said  Mr.  Edwards,  noticing,  as  we  most  of  us 
did,  the  embarrassment  in  the  silence  that  ensued,  ^  you  can  think 
over  Mr.  Hornby's  suggestion,  Mrs.  Inglefield.  It  would  not  be  too 
late  to-morrow,  I  suppose,'  looking  at  me,  *  to  steer  the  ship  to  a 
French  port  ? ' 

*  Oh  dear,  no,'  I  replied. 

*  If  I  hadn't  any  doubt  about  Pipes '  began  the  Colonel, 

combing  his  whiskers  with  his  fingers. 

*  You  need  have  none,  I  assure  you,'  said  Hornby  blandly. 

'  Besides,  Charley,  we  know  now  that  the  body  wasn't  a  real 
one,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Inglefield,  in  a  manner  that  marked  a  change 
of  mood. 

'  Oh,  hang  the  body  I '  shouted  the  Colonel :  *  that  was  youv 
superstition.  Amy.  If  a  body  was  to  afifect  me,  by  George !  I  should 
like  to  know  where  I  should  have  been  at  Azmerigunge  and 
Gobingunge,  not  to  mention  Teroomungulam  !  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  coming  across  wrecks  and  sinking  ships  and  floating 
sailors,  besides  losing  men  and  so  forth,  is  a  sort  of  thing  to  make 
the  beginning  of  a  voyage  of  this  kind  cheerful — confound  it  I  but 
there's  no  humbugging  superstition  about  nae,  as  I  have  told  you. 
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Edwards,  it'^  my  wife  that  I've  been  afraid  of — her  nervousness, 
you  know ; '  and  he  stopped  rather  awkwardly,  with  a  flourish  of 
his  handkerchief  upon  his  forehead. 

However,  it  was  not  hard  to  guess  from  all  this  that  there  was 
no  immediate  prospect  of  our  losing  the  society  of  the  Inglefields, 
though  I  could  not  help  taking  notice  that  more  than  once  during 
the  rest  of  the  conversation  on  this  subject  Hornby  repeated  his 
suggestion  that  they  should  be  landed  in  France  with  a  manner 
that  made  one  see  that  his  idea  had  developed  into  a  wish  with 
him.  Nor  could  I  wonder  ;  for,  spite  of  Edwards'  assurance  to  me 
in  Harley  Street  that  they  were  nice  people,  and  that  I  should  like 
them,  I  had  found  two  days  of  the  Colonel  and  his  wife — half  of 
which,  by  the  way,  had  been  spent  by  the  latter  in  bed — prove  as 
much  as  anyone  was  likely  to  need. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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After  tiflBn  on  the  second  day  of  the  summer  assizes  for  Griqualand 
West,  the  languid  interest  which  had  hitherto  been  taken  in  the 
proceedings  suddenly  developed  into  something  nearly  akin  to 
excitement.  The  jury  had  just  returned  a  verdict  of  culpable 
homicide  against  a  dozen  out  of  some  fifty  Shangaans  who  stood 
huddled  together,  helpless  and  frightened,  in  the  dock,  charged 
with  participation  in  a  fatal  tribal  affray  at  the  Lone  Star 
Diamond  Mining  Company's  compound;  the  judge  had  duly  sen- 
tenced the  gaping  unfortunates,  and  the  gaolers  were  endeavour- 
ing to  sort  them  out  from  amongst  their  unconvicted  but  pro- 
bably no  less  guilty  comrades,  when  the  Crown  Prosecutor,  a 
fresh-coloured  young  Englishman,  with  no  small  idea  of  his 
own  importance,  turned  in  his  seat  at  the  barristers'  table,  and 
whispered  to  the  oflBcial  who  sat  behind  him  to  put  forward  Dirk 
Sylvester.  The  official  rose  and  repeated  the  name  aloud ;  a  hum 
of  expectancy  ran  through  the  little  crowd  of  spectators,  and  passed 
on  to  the  loungers  outside,  who  eagerly  crowded  into  the  corru- 
gated iron  temple  of  justicB;  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  and 
members  of  the  press  hurried  over  from  'The  Yellow  Bar'  just 
opposite,  and  the  stalwart  Zulu,  attired  in  canvas  marked  with 
the  broad  black  arrow,  paused  in  his  monotonous  jerking  of  the 
punkah  cord  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  *  Baas '  Sylvester,  as 
he  stepped  into  the  dock. 

The  prisoner  was  a  tall,  handsome  colonial,  with  dark  gleaming 
eyes,  black  beard,  and  a  skin  the  paleness  of  which  had  been 
ripened  into  swarthiness  by  the  fierce  African  sun.  He  was  erect 
and  fearless ;  he  threw  a  glance  of  defiance  at  his  enemies ;  he 
nodded  with  a  smile  to  his  friends,  and  then,  as  the  door  of  a 
private  entrance  to  the  body  of  the  court  opened,  and  a  figure 
draped  in  purest  white,  with  bright  golden  hair  rippling  in  rich 
profusion  over  the  shapely  shoulders,  glided  in  softly  and  quietly 
like  a  sunbeam  from  the  free  world  outside,  he  leant  over  the  rail 
xvhich  interposed  between  him  and  liberty,  and  hoarsely  whispered 
her  name — the  dearest  name  on  earth  to  him. 

It  was  Sylvest-er's  wife.  She  responded  quickly  with  a  look 
more  eloquent  than  words;  and  then  the  prisoner  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  folded  his  arms,  listened  intently  as  the 
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clerk  of  the  court — an  old  friend  with  whom  he  had  spent  many 
a  roystering  evetiing  in  his  bachelor  days — droned  through  the 
indictment,  and  in  a  clear  voice  replied  to  the  charge  of  wilful 
murder, '  Not  guilty.* 

The  Crown  Prosecutor,  in  slow  and  measured  tones,  began  to 
sketch  the  history  of  the  crime ;  the  judge  lounged  back  in  his 
chair  and  leisurely  sought  for  the  clean  pages  in  his  record  book ; 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  pushed  back  his  wig  from  his  perspir- 
ing brow,  and  hunted  out  a  reference  in  an  almost  forgotten  work 
on  the  Eoman-Dutch  law ;  the  spectators  hushed  their  murmuring ; 
the  punkah  swayed  regularly  to  and  fro  overhead ;  and  Sylvester's 
wife  sitting  there  in  the  well  of  the  stifling  court,  with  her  sWeet 
blue  eyes  riveted  on  the  prisoner,  and  her  luxuriant  locks  rising 
and  failing  with  the  artificial  breeze,  looked  to  me  even  more 
beautiful  than  two  years  ago,  when  she  nightly  ravished  the  hearts 
of  susceptible  diggers  in  the  make-shift  theatre  in  the  Dutoitspan 
Boad. 

In  those  memorable  bygone  days  she  was  Mademoiselle  Marie 
La  Cour,  and  the  star  of  a  travelling  theatrical  company,  which, 
like  most  other  '  combinations  of  talent '  visiting  the  Diamond 
Fields,  never,  as  a  whole,  got  any  farther.  The  proprietor  made 
80  much  money  in  a  short  season  that  he  left  to  assume  the  lessee- 
ship  of  a  big  Australian  house,  and  IVIarie's  father  took  over  the 
management  of  the  sheep  thus  bereft  of  their  shepherd.  How 
divinely  she  danced  and  sang ;  how  she  brought  the  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  great  rough  fellows,  or  made  them  shake  the  rafters  with 
their  sonorous  laughter ;  how  she  fluttered  the  hearts  of  the  bank 
magnates  and  the  Jew  diamond  merchants,  and  how  she  caused 
the  *  treasury '  to  overflow  with  fatness — are  not  all  these  tilings 
written  in  the  tablets  of  the  memory  of  every  dweller  on  the 
Fields  ?  In  the  zenith  of  her  fame  she  married  Dirk  Sylvester, 
and  if  ever  a  man  deserved  his  bride  he  did,  for  his  passion  wore 
him  almost  to  a  shadow,  and  his  dark  eyes  gleamed  dangerously 
if  a  rival  presumed  as  much  as  to  speak  to  her ;  and  before  Dirk 
came  upon  the  scene  there  were  rivals  in  plenty,  but  though 
Marie  sipped  the  champagne  they  proffered,  and  even  accepted 
their  diamonds,  she  laughed  openly  at  all  of  them.  Dirk  was 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  richest  claims  at  the  New  Bush  ;  and  the 
moment  he  and  Marie  met,  the  ho^  of  more  or  less  hopeful 
suitors  saw  their  chances  were  over.  She  seemed  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  him  quite  as  much  as  he  had  with  her,  and  would 
have  married  him  long  before  she  did,  but  that  her  father  besought 
her  to  continue  on  the  stage  a  little  longer  for  his  benefit.  At 
last,  the  old  gentleman  drank  himself  into  the  Carnarvon  Hospital, 
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and  only  came  out  thenoe  to  occupy  one  of  the  graves  which  are 
always  yawning,  ready  dug  in  the  Kimberley  Cemetery,  for  victims 
to  fever  and  alcohol ;  and  then  Marie  La  Gour  became  to  us,  and 
all  our  world,  *  Sylvester's  wife.* 

They  took  a  little  villa  at  the  extremity  of  Butoitspan  Road ; 
a  neat  verandah-surrounded  residence,  screened  from  the  dust  and 
heat  by  tall  blue  gums,  and  half  covered  with  creepers  and  tro- 
pical flowers.  After  that  we  saw  little  of  the  once  so  weU  known 
Marie  La  Cour.  Occasionally,  at  long  intervals,  they  would  invite 
a  few  bachelor  friends — myself  included — to  witness  their  bliss, 
and  on  such  evenings  the  great  bull  frogs  which  invaded  the 
garden  of  '  The  Oasis,'  as  their  place  was  rightly  named,  would 
hush  their  vile  croaking  as  Sylvester's  wife  trilled  forth  some  gay 
chansonette  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Broadwood  which  Dirk 
specially  imported  for  her  from  Europe  ;  or  sometimes  the  happy 
pair  would  ride  over  to  a  picnic  on  the  banks  of  the  meandering 
Modder  river,  and  Mrs,  Sylvester  would  deign  to  astonish  us  with 
the  feats  of  marksmanship  which  she  could  accomplish  with  the 
pretty  revolver — ^ivory  handled  and  chased  with  gold — which  Dirk 
had  given  her. 

One  night,  as  I  strolled  into  the  Albert  Saloon  for  a  game  of 
billiards,  I  found  a  knot  of  diggers  gathered  around  a  new  arrival 
— a  handsome  little  Frenchman,  who  had  come  to  the  Fields  to 
look  after  some. claims  in  which  a  Parisian  firm  had  invested. 
He  was  laughing  conceitedly,  and  stroking  his  carefully  waxed 
imperial  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  when  Dirk  came  in,  and  was  im- 
mediately hailed  by  a  man  who  was  no  friend  of  his — the  manager 
of  some  ground  which  was  always  tumbling  into  Dirk's  claims  and 
smashing  his  gear. 

I  did  not  hear  exactly  what  he  said,  but  my  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  seeing  Dirk  make  a  bound  at  the  French- 
man, and  seize  him  by  the  throat,  while  his  eyes  fairly  blazed 
with  passion.  The  Frenchman  tried  to  elude  his  grasp,  and  in  a 
moment  Dirk  had  dashed  him  to  the  floor  and  was  standing  over 
him,  raging  with  fury. 

*  You  miserable  liar  and  scoundrel,'  he  cried,  *  if  ever  I  hear  of 
your  mentioning  my  wife's  name  again,  I'll  kill  you  ! '  Then  he 
strode  out  of  the  saloon. 

A  silence  fell  on  the  company  standing  round  the  fallen 
Frenchman,  and  as  he  staggered  to  his  feet  and  slunk  away  into 
a  side  room  where  the  rattle  of  dice  went  on  all  day  long  and  far 
into  the  night,  no  one  found  so  much  as  a  word  to  throw  after 
him. 

I  met  Dirk  on  several  occasions  after  this  curious  episode,  but, 
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as  if  by  mutual  consent,  we  avoided  the  subject.  One  night, 
however,  when  the  moon  was  sailing  majestically  overhead  and 
lighting  up  the  dusty  road  between  *  the  Pan '  and  Kimberley  with 
a  flood  of  lambent  light,  I  was  riding  slowly  into  camp  when 
I  heard  the  rapid  pattering  of  a  horse  behind  ine,  and  turning  in 
the  saddle  confronted  Dirk.  He  was  agitated  and  angry,  and 
without  a  word  of  greeting  plunged  into  the  subject  uppermost  in 
his  mind. 

*Do  you  know,  old  fellow,'  he  said,  *  I've  just  been  told  by  a 
digger  at  Hallis's  that  that  rascally  little  Frenchman  has  been 
repeating  his  lies  about  being  intimate  with  my  wife  in  Paris 
before  she  came  out  here.  Not  only  that,  but  he  says  he  has  a 
miniature  of  her  which  she  gave  him,  set  in  gold.  The  unmiti- 
gated liar !  If  I  find  time  I  shall  canter  over  to  his  cabin  the 
other  side  of  the  mine  to-night,  and  if  he  can't  produce  that 
souvenir  it  will  be  hard  for  him.  If  he  does,  it  won't  be  in  his 
possession  long ! ' 

*  Don't  do  anything  rash.  Dirk,'  I  said.  *  Eemember,  there  is 
another  to  think  of  beside  yourself.' 

*  That's  what  it  is  that  bothers  me,  old  fellow,'  he  replied ;  and 
then,  reining  in  his  horse,  and  jogging  along  by  my  side,  he  told 
me  his  trouble.  It  appeared  that  his  wife  denied  any  intimacy 
with  the  Frenchman,  but  stated  that  her  father  tried  to  force  his 
attentions  on  her  in  the  old  days  when  he  was  a  half-starved 
ballet-master,  and  she  a  struggling  aspirant  at  a  Paris  theatre. 
The  miniature  was  a  new  feature  in  the  story,  and  Dirk  firmly 
believed  it  to  be  a  mjth,  but  was  bent  on  finding  out  whether  it 
was  so  or  not. 

After  a  while  he  grew  calmer,  and  paid  more  attention  to  my 
entreaties  to  him  to  proceed  with  caution. 

On  parting,  he  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  his  last  words, 
shouted  to  me  as  he  galloped  oflF  at  the  turning  for  '  The  Oasis ' 
were — 

'  I  sha'n't  trouble  the  little  Frenchman  to-night,  but  let 
him  keep  out  of  my  way  1 ' 

The  next  morning  the  body  of  Jules  Lacroix  was  found  lying 
on  the  floor  of  his  cabin,  with  an  ugly  hole  in  the  left  temple. 
In  one  hand  he  grasped  tightly  part  of  a  gold  chain  and  the 
swivel  of  a  miniature.  There  was  the  fresh  spoor  of  a  horse  not 
far  from  the  door,  and  the  bullet  found  in  the  brain  fitted  Dirk's 
revolver  to  a  nicety. 

It  was  not  long  before  Dirk  was  in  custody,  and  the  case 
looked  black  against  him.     His  threat  to  shoot  the  Frenchman 
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was  well  remembered ;  his  excited  demeanour  in  Hallis's  bar  at 
the  Pan,  when  the  news  of  the  Frenchman's  reiterated  assertion 
of  a  former  intimacy  with  bis  wife  was  brought  to  him,*  was  com- 
mented upon,  and  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  strong. 

As  for  Dirk  himself,  he  utterly  denied  going  near  the  French- 
man's cabin  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  he  accounted  for  the 
feet  that  he  did  not  reach  home  for  nearly  an  hour  after  leaving 
me  by  saying  that,  feeling  hot  and  excited,  he  went  for  a  scamper 
over  the  veldt,  and  the  beauty  of  the  moonlit  night  caused  him  to 
stay  out  longer  than  he  intended. 

He  pressed  me  to  tell  all  I  knew  about  the  matter,  and  I 
reluctantly  did  so,  making  the  most  of  his  expressed  determina- 
tion  on  leaving  me  not  to  visit  the  Frenchman  that  evening. 

The  trial  dragged  on  until  late  in  the  night,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  the  jury  came  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  *  Guilty.' 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  mute  agony  on  his  wife's  face 
as  Dick  stood  up  to  be  sentenced  to  death,  or  the  calm,  proud  way 
in  which  he  heard  his  doom. 

II. 

*Mabk  my  words,  boys,  Sylvesters  wife  will  get  him  re- 
prieved.' 

The  speaker  was  lounging  at  the  counter  of  the  *  Yellow  Bar,' 
in  the  Transvaal  Boad,  and  his  words  evoked  a  murmur  of 
sympathy. 

Ever  since  the  conviction,  efforts  had  been  made  in  all  direct 
tions  to  prevent  the  dread  sentence  of  the  law  being  carried  out, 
and  Sylvester's  wife  had  become  the  heroine  of  the  camp.  There 
were  few  who  did  not  believe  that  he  shot  the  Frenchman ;  but 
why  should  he  die  for  an  offence  which  was  light  compared  with 
some  which  lay  quite  easily  on  the  consciences  of  not  a  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kimberley  ? 

As  the  hum  of  approval  subsided,  some  one  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  a  lady  walking  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  gaol.  We 
recognised  her  at  once,  and  respectfully  saluted  as  she  drew  near. 
She  stopped  for  a  moment  and  spoke  to  the  foremost  man,  who,  as 
she  hurried  on,  turned  and  gave  a  great  shout. 

*  Hurrah,'  he  cried,  'Dirk's  reprieved  I  The  little  lady  has 
just  had  a  telegram  from  Cape  Town.  Three  cheers  for  Sylvester's 
wife!' 

I  doubt  if  the  attention  was  pleasing,  but  the  kindly  gaoler 
told  me  that  she  smiled  for  the  first  time  since  Dirk's  conviction. 
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as  that  cheer  reached  her  ears,  just  as  she  stepped  into  the  prison 
yard. 

•  »••••• 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  governor 
of  the  gaol,  and  as  we  sat  in  his  cool  little  room,  discussing  his 
Martell  and  smoking  his  Boer  tobacco,  he  looked  up  suddenly 
with  a  troubled  air,  and  said,  ^  By-the-by,  do  you  know  that  Dirk 
Sylvester  goes  to  Cape  Town  with  the  next  lot  of  I.D.B.'s  (Illicit 
Diamond  Buyers)  ? ' 

I  expressed  my  surprise,  as  I  knew  the  governor  had  the 
selecting  of  the  prisoners  to  be  transferred  to  the  breakwater  at 
Cape  Town,  and  had  heard  that  he  had  an  idea  of  making  Dirk  a 
clerk  in  the  Kimberley  Prison  office.  There  was  little  chance  of 
his  ever  being  a  free  man  again,  but  it  was  something  that  he 
should  serve  his  weary  years  at  Kimberley,  amongst  friends  who 
could  visit  him,  and  close  to  his  faithful  wife.  I  mentioned  this, 
and  the  governor,  stepping  to  a  little  cupboard,  turned  the  key 
and  took  out  a  little  blue  packet. 

'  I  have  had  to  forbid  Mrs.  Sylvester's  visits,'  he  said,  ^  and 
when  I  tell  you  the  reason,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  am  right 
in  sending  Dirk  to  Cape  Town.  You  see,  he  seemed  to  expect, 
when  the  reprieve  came,  that  he  would  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  so 
did  she,  but,  as  you  know,  the  death  sentence  has  only  been  com- 
muted to  one  of  imprisonment  for  life ;  and  how  on  earth  they 
managed  to  persuade  the  Governor  to  do  that,  I  can't  tell.  Well, 
since  that  has  been  made  plain  to  Dirk,  he  has  been  a  changed 
^man.  He  talks  hopelessly  of  his  future — and,  God  knows,  poor 
fellow,  it's  dark  enough  1 — he  seems  to  be  pining  for  freedom, 
he  says  the  convict  dress  clings  to  him  like  sereeloth,  and  the 
other  day,  just  after  his  wife  had  visited  him,  I  saw  such  a  queer 
look  in  his  eyes  that  I  quietly  turned  over  his  things.  At  the 
bottom  of  a  basket  of  '^  comforts  "  she  had  brought  him,  I  found 
this.' 

He  opened  the  packet,  and  poured  out  before  my  eyes  a  whitish 
powder. 

'  Well  ? '  I  said,  interrogatively. 

*  Poison  I '  he  briefly  replied,  as  he  swept  the  powder  back  into 
the  packet.  *And  now,'  he  added,  'don't  think  me  hard  if  I 
send  Dirk  to  Cape  Town.' 

•  •.•••• 

There  was  an  unusual  stir  and  excitement  in  Kimberley ;  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  men  and  women  whose  faces  bespoke 
every  kind  of  emotion,  from  despairing  rage  to  rejoicing  malice ; 
whilst  hither  and  thither   amongst  the  throng  in>the   market 
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square  rode  officials  in  the  dark  blue  uniform  of  the  Cape  Civil 
Service. 

At  length  there  was  a  cloud  of  whirling  dust  in  the  Transvaal 
Road ;  the  crowd  swayed  and  parted,  and  at  a  hand  gallop  two 
heavily  laden  mule  waggons  passed  through  the  surging  ranks,  and 
halted  for  the  escort  to  close  round. 

A  woful  freight  those  waggons  bore ;  a  load  of  human  misery ; 
a  company  of  wretched  convicts,  into  whose  souls  the  iron  of 
captivity  had  already  entered ;  a  consignment  of  baffled,  trapped, 
and  forsaken  seekers  after  illicit  wealth.  Youth  and  age  were 
there,  and  the  galling  fetters  bound  all  together  in  the  links  of  a 
common  despair.  Chained  as  they  were,  like  wild  beasts,  some 
stood  up,  and  in  agonised  voice  called  upon  friend,  wife,  and  child, 
who  answered  not ;  while  others,  crouchiog  piteously  in  a  corner 
of  the  rude  conveyance,  bowed  their  heads  between  their  trembling 
hands,  and  sought  to  keep  out  the  light  of  a  sun  which  had  be- 
come hateful  to  them. 

Suddenly,  I  caught  sight  of  Dirk  Sylvester.  He  was  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  foremost  waggon,  his  arms  folded  across  his 
chest,  and  a  look  of  eager  expectation  on  his  finely  moulded  face, 
thin  and  pale  with  confinement  and  suffering.  I  called  to  him, 
but  he  heard  not ;  his  gaze  seemed  fixed  on  some  far-away  object, 
and  a  smile  played  upon  his  wan  lips. 

I  hurried  on  in  advance  of  the  cavalcade  towards  ^  The  Oasis,' 
which  I  knew  it  .must  pass  onv  its  way  to  the  open  veldt.  I  re- 
membered that  the  governor  of  the  gaol  had  told  me  the  night 
before  that  he  had  allowed  a  last  interview  before  the  fearful 
journey  to  Cape  Town  between  man  and  wife,  and  that  they  spoke 
some  words  in  French,  which  he  did  not  understand,  but  which 
seemed  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  Dirk. 

As  I  neared  the  gate  of  *  The  Oasis,'  over  which  the  blue-gums 
cast  their  shade,  and  where  the  sweet  trailing  flowers  were  in 
their  full  autumnal  beauty,  I  saw  Sylvester's  wife  standing  motion- 
less. She  was  attired  in  the  plain  white  dress  she  wore  on  the 
day  of  the  trial,  and  also  when  she  crowned  Dirk's  hopes  and 
rendered  him  th^  envy  of  the  bachelors  pf  the  Fields  by. becoming 
his  own.  Her  golden  hair  floated  unheeded  on  the  lazy  breath 
from  the  distant  plain  ;  her  eyes  were  turned  upwards  to  the  deep 
blue  sky  above,  and  her  lips  seemed  to  be  moving  as  if  in  silent 
prayer.  There  was  no  need  to  tell  her  of  the  approach  of  the  convict 
party ;  their  coming  was  heralded  by  the  wild  refrain  of  a  dismal 
song  chanted  by  the  prisoners ;  and  adown  the  startled  air  came 
the  sound  of  creaking  wheels,  the  cracking  of  whips,  the  shouting 
of  orders  and  the  responsive  curses  of  the  mob.  I  was  unwilling  to 
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obtrude  myself  on  her  notice,  and  therefore  I  did  not  speak  to  her, 
but  merely  took  up  a  position  close  by  the  gate. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  rolling  waggons ;  and  the  crowd 
rushed  on  through  the  eddying  dust,  till,  suddenly,  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  lonely  watcher  in  the  gateway.  There  was  not 
a  man  there  who  did  not  know  that  the  slight,  pale  woman 
standing  with  her  hands  clasped  convulsively  together,  and  her 
whole  soul  concentrated  as  it  were  in  one  long  gaze,  was  Sylvester's 
wife.  Even  the  officials  knew  his  history ;  they  knew  he  was  no 
midnight  purchaser  of  stolen  gems,  but  only  a  passionate,  hapless 
man ;  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  melancholy  procession  slowed  and 
steadied  and  paused  before  what  was  once  the  home  of  a  pure  and 
holy  love. 

Dirk  was  standing  now ;  the  smile  on  his  lips  lit  up  his  whole 
countenance ;  he  looked  like  the  careless,  happy  Dirk  of  former 
days ;  the  lines  of  care  and  deep  dull  agony  seemed  to  soften  and 
disappear  from  his  face. 

He  made  a  motion  with  his  left  hand  to  his  breast ;  with  his 
right  he  pointed  to  the  awful  blue  of  the  cloudless  heaven,  and 
then — a  thin  streak  of  flame  leapt  from  the  midst  of  the  creepers 
and  the  quivering  leaves,  a  sharp  report  rang  out  upon  the  morning 
air,  a  puflF  of  smoke  curled  upward  from  the  gateway,  and  Dirk 
Sylvester,  with  that  strange,  glad  smile  upon  his  lips,  fell  heavily 
forward,  shot  right  through  the  heart  by  his  wife  I 

•  •.«••« 

She  never  lived  to  take  her  trial,  indeed  she  was  unconscious 
from  the  time  when  by  one  supreme  act  she  broke  the  fetters 
which  were  wearing  Dirk  Sylvester's  spirit  down  into  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  a  misery  too  keen  for  his  endurance,  till  within  a  few 
minutes  of  her  death. 

Then  a  new  light  shone  in  her  fast- closing  eyes ;  she  stretched 
out  her  arms  as  if  to  embrace  a  viewless  form,  and  with  the  words 
*  Dirk  I  Dirk  1  Free  for  ever,  dear  I  Free,  Dirk,  free  1 '  trembling 
on  her  lips,  her  soul  went  forth  rejoicing  on  the  mystic  journey  to 
the  dark  hereafter. 

•  •••••• 

Soon  after  she  had  been  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  her  husband 
in  the  cemetery,  white  with  many  a  memorial  stone  to  ruined 
hopes,  lives  wrecked  and  shattered,  and  affections  sundered 
by  the  cruel  hand  of  Death,  a  Kafir,  sentenced  to  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  for  an  atrocious  murder,  confessed  that  he  and 
he  alone  was  the  cause  of  the  Frenchman's  tragic  end.  He  had 
watched,  through  the  half-drawn  blind,  the  miserable  man  toying 
with  a  golden  chain  to  which  a  miniature  was  attached,  and,  his 
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cupidity  fired  by  the  sight,  crept  on  him  unawares,  and  tried  to 
wrest  it  from  him.  A  struggle  ensued;  the  Kafir  snatched  a 
revolver  from  the  Frenchman's  hand  and  shot  him,  then,  fearing 
discovery,  fled  with  only  the  miniature  in  his  possession.  The  size 
of  the  bullet  and  the  spoor  were  coincidences  only ;  but  there  is  one 
mystery  which  will  never  be  cleared  up.  Was  the  miniature  that 
of  Sylvester's  wife  ? 

ERXEBT  DODSON. 
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The  Gospel  Evangelists  were  naturally  very  proud  of  Professor 
Milliter.  A  small  and  despised  sect,  with  not  many  great,  not 
many  rich,  not  many  noble  among  them,  they  could  comfort 
themselves  at  least  with  the  reflection  that  they  numbered  in  their 
fold  one  of  the  most  learned  and  justly  famous  of  modem  English 
scientific  thinkers.  It  is  true,  their  place  of  meeting  at  Mortis- 
combe  was  but  an  upper  chamber  in  a  small  cottage ;  their  local 
congregation  consisted  of  hardly  more  than  three  score  members ; 
and  their  nickname  among  their  orthodox  churchy  neighbours  was 
the  very  opprobrious  and  very  ridiculous  one  of  *  the  Shivering 
Banters.'  Still,  the  Gospel  ]Svangelists  felt  it  was  a  great  privi- 
lege to  be  permitted  the  ministrations  of  so  learned  and  eloquent 
a  preacher  as  Professor  Milliter.  The  rector  of  the  parish  was  an 
Oxford  M.A.,  of  the  usual  decorously  stereotyped  conventional 
pattern  ;  but  in  point  even  of  earthly  knowledge  and  earthly  con- 
sideration, said  the  congregation  at  Patmos  Chapel, '  he  is  not 
worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  our  pastor's  shoe.'  For  Professor 
IVIilliter  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  living  authority 
in  England  on  comparative  anatomy,  the  rising  successor  of  Cuvier, 
and  Owen,  and  Milne-Edwards,  and  Carpenter,  in  the  general 
knowledge  of  animal  structure. 

Mortiscombe,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  favourite  little  sub- 
urban watering-place,  close  by  the  busy  streets  and  noisy  wharves  of 
a  great  English  manufacturing  centre.      It  is  at  Mortiscombe 
that  the  Western  Counties'  College  of  Science  is  situated,  away 
from  the  smoke  and  bustle  of  the  whirring  city :  and  it  was  in  the 
Western  Counties'  College  of  Science  that  Cyril  Milliter  ably  filled 
the  newly-founded  chair  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  When  he  was  first 
appointed,  indeed,  people  grumbled  a  little  at  the  idea  of  a  Professor 
at  the  College  undertaking  every  Sunday  to  preach  in  a  common  con- 
venticle to  a  low  assembly  of  vulgar  fanatics,  as  in  their  charitable 
Christian  feshion  they  loved  to  call  the  Gospel  Evangelists.     But 
Cyril  Milliter  was  a  man  of  character  and  determination :  he  had 
fully  made  up  his  own  mind  upon  theological  questions;   and 
having  once  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  obscure  sect  of  Gospel  Evan- 
gelists, to  which  his  parents  had  belonged  before  him,  he  was  not 
to  be  turned  aside  from  his  purpose  by  the  coarse  gibes  of  the 
ordinary  public,  or  the  cynical  incredulity  of  more  cultivated  but 
scarcely  more  tolerant  polite  Society.    *  Not  a  Gospel  Evangelist 
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really  and  truly  :  you  must  surely  be  joking,  Mr.  Milliter,'  young 
ladies  said  to  him  at  evening  parties  with  undisguised  astonishment ; 
'why,  they're  just  a  lot  of  ignorant  mill-hands,  you  know,  who 
meet  together  in  an  upper  room  somewhere  down  in  Ford's  Passage 
to  hear  sermons  from  some  absurd  ignorant  lay-preacher.' 

'  Quite  so,'  Cyril  Milliter  would  answer  quietly ;  '  and  /  am 
the  ignorant  lay-preacher  who  has  been  appointed  to  deliver  thoee 
sermons  to  them.  I  was  brought  up  among  the  Gospel  Evangel- 
ists as  a  child,  and  now  that  I  am  a  man  my  mature  judgment 
has  made  me  still  continue  among  them.' 

Mortiscombe  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  advanced  and  liberal- 
minded  place ;  so,  after  a  time,  people  ceased  to  talk  about  the 
curious  singularity  of  Cyril  Milliter's  Sunday  occupation.  AU 
through  the  week  the  young  professor  lectured  to  his  class  on  dry 
bones  and  the  other  cheerful  stock-in-trade  of  his  own  department ; 
and  on  Sundays  he  walked  down  erect,  Bible  in  hand,  to  his  little 
meeting  room,  and  there  fervently  expounded  the  Word,  as  it 
approved  itself  to  his  soul  and  conscience,  before  the  handful  of 
earnest  artizans  who  composed  his  faithful  but  scanty  congrega- 
tion. A  fiery  and  enthusiastic  preacher  was  Cyiil  Milliter,  devoured 
with  zeal  for  what  seemed  to  him  the  right  doctrine.  *  There  is 
only  one  thing  worth  living  for  in  this  fallen  world,'  be  used  to 
say  to  his  little  group  of  attentive  hearers, '  and  that  is  Truth. 
Truth,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  book  of  nature,  must  be  our  quest 
during  the  working  week :  Truth,  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  written 
Word,  must  be  our  quest  on  these  happy  blessed  seventh-day 
Sabbaths.'  There  was  a  high  eager  light  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke, 
niingled  with  a  clear  intellectual  honesty  in  his  sharply-cut  features, 
which  gave  at  once  the  stamp  of  reality  to  that  plain  profession  of 
his  simple,  manly,  earnest  creed. 

One  other  subject,  however,  beside  the  pursuit  of  truth,  just  at 
that  moment  deeply  interested  Cyril  Milliter ;  and  that  subject 
assumed  bodily  form  in  the  pretty  little  person  of  Netta  Leaworthy. 
Bight  in  front  of  Cyril,  as  he  expounded  the  Word  every  Sunday 
morning,  sat  a  modest,  demure,  dimpled  English  girl,  with  a 
complexion  like  a  blushing  apple-blossom,  and  a  mouth  like  the 
sunny  side  of  a  white-heart  cherry.  She  was  only  the  daughter  of 
an  intelligent  mill-hand,  a  foreman  at' one  of  the  great  factories  iu 
the  neighbouring  city,  was  dainty,  white-fingered,  sweet-voiced 
little  Netta ;  but  there  was  a  Puritan  freshness  and  demureness 
and  simplicity  about  her  that  fairly  won  the  heart  of  the  enthusi- 
astic young  professor.  Society  at  Mortiscombe  had  made  itself 
most  agreeable  to  Cyril  Milliter,  in  spite  of  his  heterodoxy,  as 
Society  always  does  to  eligible  young  bachelors  of  good  education  ; 
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and  it  had  thrown  its.  daughters  decorously  in  his  way,  by  asking 
him  to  all  its  dinners,  dances,  and  at-homes,  with  most  profuse 
and  urgent  hospitality.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  wiles  of  the  most 
experienced  among  Society's  mothers,  Cyril  Milliter  had  positively 
had  the  bad  taste  to  fix  his  choice  at  last  upon  nobody  better  than 
simple,  unaffected,  charming  little  Netta. 

For  one  sunny  Sunday  morning,  after  worship,  Cyril  had  turned 
out  into  the  fields  behind  the  common,  for  a  quiet  stroll  among 
the  birds  and  flowers :  when,  close  by  the  stile  in  the  upper  meadow, 
he  came  unexpectedly  upon  Netta  Leaworthy,  alone  upon  the  grass 
with  her  own  fancies*  She  was  pulling  an  ox-eye  daisy  carelessly 
to  pieces  as  he  passed,  and  he  stopped  a  minute  unperceived  beside 
the  hedge,  to  watch  her  deft  fingers  taking  out  one  ray  after 
another  quickly  from  the  blossom  to  the  words  of  a  foolish  childish 
charm.  Netta  blushed  crimson  when  she  saw  she  was  observed  at 
that  silly  pastime,  and  Cyril  thought  \jo  himself  he  had  never  seen 
anything  in  his  life  more  lovely  than  the  blushing  girl  at  that 
moment.  Learned  and  educated  as  he  was,  he  had  sprung  him* 
self  from  among  the  ranks  of  the  many,  and  his  heart  was  with 
them  still  rather  than  with  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  mighty. 
« I  will  never  marry  among  the  daughters  of  Heth,'  he  said  to 
himself  gently  as  he  paused  beside  her :  *  I  will  take  to  myself 
rather  a  wife  and  a  helpmate  from  among  the  Lord's  own  chosen 
people.' 

'  Ah,  Miss  Leaworthy,'  he  went  on  aloud,  smiling  sympatheti- 
cally at  her  embarrassment, '  you  are  following  up  the  last  relics 
of  a  dying  superstition,  are  you  ?  "  One  for  money,  two  for  health, 
Three  for  love,  and  four  for  wealth."  Is  that  how  the  old  saw  goes  ? 
I  thought  so.  And  which  of  the  four  blessings  now  ha3  your  daisy 
promised  you,  I  wonder.' 

The  tone  he  spoke  in  was  so  very  different  from  that  which  he 
had  just  been  using  in  the  chapel  at  worship  that  Netta  felt  instinc- 
tively what  it  foreboded ;  and  her  heart  fluttered  tremulously  as 
she  answered  in  the  quietest  voice  she  could  command,  *  I  haven't 
finished  it  yet,  Mr.  Milliter ;  I  have  made  five  rounds  already,  and 
have  a  lot  of  rays  left  still  in  the  middle  of  the  daisy.' 

Cyril  took  it  from  her,  laughingly,  and  went  on  with  the  rhyme 
« — ^his  conscience  upbraiding  him  in  an  undertone  of  feeling  mean- 
while for  such  an  unworthy  paltering  with  old-world  superstition — 
till  he  had  gone  twice  round  the  spell,  and  finished  abruptly  with 
*  Three  for  love  1 '  *  Love  it  is  I '  he  cried,  gaily.  *  A  good  omen  ! 
Miss  Leaworthy,  we  none  of  us  love  superstition :  but  perhaps  after 
all  it  is  something  more  than  that ;  there  may  be  a  Hand  guiding 
ufi  from  above  even  in  thes^  fqolish  everyday  trifles  I    We  must 
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never  forget,  you  know,  that  every  hair  of  our  heads  is  num* 
bered.' 

Netta's  heart  fluttered  still  more  violently  within  her  as  he 
looked  at  her  so  closely.  Could  it  be  that  really,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, the  great,  learned,  gond,  clever  young  Professor  was  going 
to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife  ?  Netta  had  listened  to  him  with  joy 
Sunday  after  Sunday  from  his  simple  platform  pulpit,  and  had  felt 
in  her  heart  that  no  man  ever  expounded  the  gospel  of  love  as 
beautifully  as  he  did.  She  had  fancied  sometimes — ^girls  cannot 
help  fancying,  be  they  as  modest  and  retiring  as  they  may — that 
he  really  did  like  her  just  a  little.  And  she — she  had  admired 
and  wondered  at  him  from  a  distance.  But  she  could  hardly  be- 
lieve even  now  that  that  little  vague  day-dream  which  had  some- 
times floated  faintly  before  her  eyes  was  going  now  to  be  actually 
realised  in  good  earnest.  She  could  answer  nothing,  her  heart 
beat  so ;  but  she  looked  down  to  the  ground  with  a  flushed  and 
frightened  look  which  was  more  eloquent  in  its  pretty  simplicity 
than  all  the  resources  of  the  most  copious  language, 

Cyril  JliUiter's  mind,  however,  was  pretty  well  made  up  already 
on  this  important  matter,  and  he  had  been  waiting  long  for  just 
such  an  opportunity  of  asking  Netta  whether  she  could  love  him. 
And  now,  even  without  asking  her,  he  could  feel  at  once  by  some 
subtle  inner  sense  that  his  eager  question  was  answered  beforehand, 
and  that  modest,  maidenly  little  Netta  Leaworthy  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  love  him  dearly. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  there  looking  at  her  intently,  and 
neither  of  them  spoke.  Then  Netta  raised  her  eyes  from  the 
ground  for  a  second's  flash ;  and  Cyril's  glance  caught  hers  one 
instant  before  she  bent  them  down  again  in  haste  to  play  nervously 
with  the  mangled  daisy.  *  Netta,'  he  said,  the  name  thrilling 
through  his  very  marrow  as  he  uttered  it,  'Netta,  I  love  you.' 

She  stood  irresolute  for  a  while,  listening  to  the  beating  of  her 
own  heart,  and  then  her  eye  caught  his  once  more,  timidly,  but 
she  spoke  never  a  syllable. 

Cyril  took  her  wee  white  hand  in  his — a  lady's  hand,  if  ever 
you  saw  one — and  raised  it  with  chivalrous  tenderness  to  his  lips. 
Netta  allowed  him  to  raise  it  and  kiss  it  without  resistance. 
*  Then  you  will  let  me  love  you  ? '  he  asked  quickly.  Netta  still 
did  not  answer,  but  throwing  herself  back  on  the  bank  by  the 
hedgerow  began  to  cry  suddenly  like  a  frightened  child. 

Cyril  sat  down,  all  tremulous  beside  her,  took  the  white  band  uu- 
resisted  in  his,  and  said  to  her  gently,  *  Oh,  Netta,  what  is  this  for  ?  * 

Then  Netta  answered  with  an  effort,  through  her  tears,  *  Mr. 
Milliter,  Mr.  Milliter,  how  can  you  ever  tell  me  of  this  ? '. 
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*  Why  not,  Netta  ?  Why  not,  nay  darling  ?  May  I  not  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife  ?     Will  you  have  me,  Netta  ? ' 

Netta  looked  at  him  timidly  with  another  blush,  and  said 
slowly,  *  No,  Mr.  Milliter ;  I  cannot ;  I  must  not.' 

*  Why  not,  Netta  ?     Oh,  why  not  ?    Tell  me  a  reason.' 

'  Because  it  wouldn't  be  right.  Because  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to 
you.  Because  it  wouldn't  be  true  of  me.  You  ought  to  marry  a 
lady — someone  in  your  own  rank  of  life,  you  know.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  tie  your  future  down  to  a  poor  nameless  nobody  like  me, 
when  you  might  marry — marry — almost  any  lady  you  chose  in  all 
Mortiscombe.' 

'  Netta,  you  pain  me.  You  are  wronging  me.  You  know  I  care 
nothing  for  such  gewgaws  as  birth  or  wealth  or  rank  or  station. 
I  would  not  marry  one  of  those  ladies  even  if  she  asked  me.  And, 
as  to  my  own  position  in  life,  why,  Netta,  my  position  is  yours. 
My  parents  were  poor  God-fearing  people,  like  your  parents  ;  and 
if  you  will  not  love  me,  then,  Netta,  I  say  it  solemnly,  I  will  never, 
never  marry  anybody.' 

Netta  answered  never  a  word ;  but,  as  any  other  good  girl 
would  do  in  her  place,  once  more  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
looked  at  him  earnestly  from  her  swimming  eyes  in  speechless 
doubt  and  trepidation. 

Perhaps  it  was  very  wrong  of  Cyril  Milliter— on  a  Sunday,  and 
in  the  public  pathway  too — but  he  simply  put  his  strong  arm 
gently  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her  a  dozen  times  over  fervidly 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

Then  Netta  put  him  away  from  her,  not  too  hastily,  but  with 
a  lingering  hesitation,  and  said  once  more,  ^  But  Mr.  Milliter,  I 
can  never  marry  you.  You  will  repent  of  this  yourself  by-and-by 
at  your  leisure.  Just  think,  how  could  I  ever  marry  you,  when  I 
should  always  be  too  frightened  of  you  to  call  you  anything  but 
«  Mr.  Milliter  1"' 

'  Why,  Netta,'  cried  the  young  professor,  with  a  merry  laugh, 
«  if  that's  all,  you'll  soon  learn  to  call  me  "  Cyril." ' 

<  To  call  you  '*  Cyril,"  Mr.  Milliter !  Oh  dear,  no,  never.  Why, 
I've  looked  at  you  so  often  in  meeting,  and  felt  so  afraid  of  you, 
Ttecause  you  were  so  learned,  and  wise,  and  terrible :  and  I'm  sure 
I  should  never  learn  to  call  you  by  your  Christian  name,  whatever 
happened.' 

*  And  as  you  can't  do  that,  you  won't  marry  me  1  I'm  delighted 
to  hear  it,  Netta— delighted  to  hear  it ;  for  if  that's  the  best  reason 
you  can  conjure  up  against  the  match,  I  don't  think,  little  one,  I 
shall  find  it  very  hard  to  talk  you  over.'  P         t 

*  But,  Mr.  Milliter,  are  you  quite  sure  you  #oiPt^lregreri^your* 
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self  hereafter  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  you  won't  repent,  when  you 
find  Society  doesn't  treat  you  as  it  did,  for  my  sake  ?  Are  you 
quite  sure  nothing  will  rise  up  hereafter  between  us,  no  spectre  of 
class  difference  or  class  prejudice,  to  divide  our  lives  and  make  us 
unhappy  ? ' 

'  Never ! '  Cyril  Milliter  answered,  seizing  both  her  hands  in 
his  eagerly,  and  looking  up  with  an  instinctive  glance  to  the  open 
heaven  above  them  as  witness.  '  Never,  Netta,  as  long  as  I  live 
and  you  live,  shall  any  shadow  of  such  thought  step  in  for  one 
moment  to  put  us  asunder.' 

And  Netta,  too  proud  and  pleased  to  plead  against  her  own 
heart  any  longer,  let  him  kiss  her  once  again  a  lover's  kiss,  and 
pressed  his  hand  in  answer  timidly,  and  walked  back  with  him 
blushingly  towards  Mortiscombe,  his  aflBanced  bride  before  the  face 
of  high  heaven. 

When  Society  at  Mortiscombe  first  learnt  that  that  clever 
young  Professor  Milliter  was  really  going  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  some  factory  foreman.  Society  commented  frankly  upon  the 
matter  according  to  the  various  idiosyncrasies  and  temperaments 
of  its  component  members.  Some  of  it  was  incredulous ;  some  of 
it  was  shocked ;  some  of  it  was  cynical ;  some  of  it  was  satirical ; 
and  some  of  it,  shame  to  say,  was  spitefully  free  with  sug- 
gested explanations  for  such  very  strange  and  unbecoming  conduct. 
But  Cyril  Milliter  himself  was  such  a  transparently  honest  and 
straightforward  man,  that,  whenever  the  subject  was  alluded  to  in 
his  presence,  he  shamed  the  cynicism  and  the  spitefiQness  of  Society 
by  answering  simply,  *  Yes,  I'm  going  to  marry  a  Miss  Leaworthy, 
a  very  good  and  sweet  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  foreman  at  the 
Tube  Works,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  and  a  member  of  my 
little  Sunday  congregation.'  And  somehow,  when  once  Cyril 
Milliter  had  said  that  in  his  quiet  natural  way  to  anybody,  however 
cynical,  the  somebody  never  cared  to  talk  any  more  gossip  thence- 
forward for  ever  on  the  subject  of  the  professor's  forthcoming 
marriage. 

Indeed,  so  fully  did  the  young  professor  manage  to  carry  public 
sentiment  with  him  in  the  end,  that  when  the  wedding-day  actually 
arrived  almost  every  carriage  in  all  Mortiscombe  was  drawn  up  at 
the  doors  of  the  small  chapel  where  the  ceremony  was  peiformed ; 
and  young  Mrs.  Milliter  had  more  callers  during  the  first  fortnight 
after  her  honeymoon  than  she  knew  well  how  to  accommodate  in 
their  tiny  drawing-room.  In  these  matters.  Society  never  takes 
any  middle  course.  Either  it  disapproves  of  a  ^  mixed  marriage ' 
altogether,  in  which  case  it  crushes  the  unfortunate  offender  sternly 
under  its  iron  heel ;  or  else  it  rapturously  adopts  the  bride  into  its  own 
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magic  circle,  in  which  case  she  immediately  becomes  a  distinct  some* 
body,  in  virtue  of  the  very  difiference  of  original  rank,  and  is  invited 
everywhere  with  rni'pres^&meni  as  a  perfect  acquisition  to  the  local 
community.  This  last  was  what  happened  with  poor  simple, 
blushing  little  Netta,  who  found  herself  after  a  while  so  completely 
championed  by  all  Mortiscombe  that  she  soon  fell  into  her  natural 
place  in  the  college  circle  as  if  to  the  manner  born.  All  nice  girls, 
of  whatever  class,  are  potentially  ladies  (which  is  more  than  one 
can  honestly  say  for  all  women  of  the  upper  ranks),  and  after  a 
very  short  time  Netta  became  one  of  the  most  popular  young 
married  women  in  all  Mortiscombe.  When  once  Society  had  got 
over  its  first  disappointment  because  Cyril  Milliter  had  not  rather 
married  one  of  its  own  number,  it  took  to  Netta  with  the  greatest 
cordiality.  After  all,  there  is  something  so  very  romantic,  you 
know,  in  a  gentleman  marrying  a  foreman's  daughter ;  and  some- 
thing so  very  nice  and  liberal,  too,  in  one's  own  determination  to 
treat  her  accordingly  in  every  way  like  a  perfect  equal. 

And  yet,  happy  as  she  was,  Netta  could  never  be  absolutely 
free  from  a  pressing  fear,  a  doubt  that  Cyril  might  not  repent  his 
choice,  and  feel  sorry  in  the  end  for  not  having  married  a  real 
lady.  That  fear  pursued  her  through  all  her  little  triumph,  and 
almost  succeeded  in  making  her  half  jealous  of  Cyril  whenever  she 
saw  him  talking  at  all  earnestly  (and  he  was  very  apt  to  be  earnest) 
with  other  women.  *  They  know  so  much  more  than  I  do,'  she 
thought  to  herself  often ;  *  he  must  feel  so  much  more  at  home 
with  them,  naturally,  and  be  able  to  talk  to  them  about  so  many 
things  that  he  can  never  possibly  talk  about  with  poor  little  me.' 
Poor  girl,  it  never  even  occurred  to  her  that  from  the  higher 
standpoint  of  a  really  learned  man  like  Cyril  Milliter  the  petty 
smattering  of  French  and  strumming  of  the  piano,  wherein  alone 
these  grand  girls  actually  differed  from  her,  were  mere  useless 
surface  accomplishments,  in  no  way  afifecting  the  inner  intelligence 
or  culture,  which  were  the  only  things  that  Cyril  regarded  in  any 
serious  light  as  worthy  of  respect  or  admiration.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Netta  had  learnt  infinitely  more  from  her  Bible,  her  English 
books,  her  OAvn  heart,  and  surrounding  nature,  than  any  of  these 
well-educated  girls  had  learnt  from  their  parrot- trained  governesses; 
and  she  was  infinitely  better  fitted  than  any  of  them  to  be  a  life 
companion  for  such  a  man  as  Cyril  Milliter. 

For  the  first  seven  or  eight  months  of  Netta's  married  life  all 
went  smoothly  enough  with  the  young  professor  and  his  pretty 
wife.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time  an  event  came  about  which 
gave  Netta  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness,  and  caused  her  for  the 
very  first  time  since  she  had  ever  known  him  to  have  serious 
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doubts  about   Cyril's  affection.     And   this  was  just  how  it  all 
happened. 

One  Sunday  morning,  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Patmos,  Cyril 
had  announced  himself  to  preach  a  discourse  in  opposition   to 
sundry  wicked  scientific  theories  which  were  then  just  beginning 
seriously  to  convulse  the  little  world  of  religious  Mortiscombe. 
Those  were  the  days  when  Darwin's  doctrine  of  evolution  had 
lately  managed  to  filter  down  little  by  little  to  the  level  of  unin- 
telligent society ;  and  the  inquiring  working  men  who  made  up 
Cyril  Milliter's  little  congregation  in  the  upper  chamber  were  all 
eagerly  reading  the  *  Origin,  of  Species '  and  the  *  Descent  of  Man/ 
As  for  Cyril  himself,  in  his  austere  fashion,  he  doubted  whether 
any  good  could  come  even  of  considering  such  heterodox  opinions. 
They  were  plainly  opposed  to  the  Truth,  he  held,  both  to  the  Truth 
as  expressed  in  the  written  Word,  and  to  the  Truth  as  he  himself 
clearly  read  it  in  the  great  open  book  of  nature.     This  evolution 
they  talked  about  so  glibly  was  a  dream,  a  romance,  a  mere  base- 
less figment  of  the  poor  fallible  human  imagination ;  all  the  plain 
facts  of  science  and  of  revelation  were  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
it,  and  in  five  years'  time  it  would  be  comfortably  dead  and  buried 
for  ever,  side  by  side  with  a  great  load  of  such  other  vague  and 
hypothetical  rubbish.     He  could  hardly  understand,  for  his  part, 
how  sensible  men  could  bother  their  heads  about  such  nonsense 
for  a  single  moment.     Still,  as  many  of  his  little  flock  bad  gone  to 
hear  a  brilliant  young  lecturer  who  came  down  from  London  last 
week  to  expound  the  new  doctrine  at  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Institute,  and  as  they  had  been  much  shaken  in  their 
faith  by  the  lecturer's  sophistical  arguments  and  obvious  misre- 
presentations of  scientific  principles,  he  would  just  lay  before  them 
plainly  what  science  had  to  say  in  opposition  to  these  fantastic 
and  immature  theorists.     So  on  Sunday  morning  next,  with  Bible 
in  one  hand  and  roll  of  carefully  executed  diagrams  in  the  other 
(for  Cyril  Milliter  was  no  conventional  formalist,  afraid  of  shocking 
the  sense  of  propriety  in  his  congregation),  he  went  down  in 
militant  guise  to  the  upper  chamber  and  delivered  a  fervent  dis- 
course, intended  to  smite  the  Darwinians  hip  and  thigh  with  the 
arms  of  the  Truth — both  Scriptural  and  scientific — to  slay  the 
sophists  outright  with  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 

Cyril  took  for  his  text  a  single  clause  from  the  twenty-first 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis — *  Every  winged  fowl  after  his 
kind.'  That,  he  said  impressively,  was  the  eternal  and  immutable 
truth  upon  the  matter.  He  would  confine  his  attention  that 
morning  entirely  to  this  one  aspect  of  the  case — the  creation  of 
the  class  of  birds.     *  In  the  beginning,'  the  Word^-told  us,  every 
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species  of  bird  had  been  created  ae  we  now  see  it,  perfect  and  fully 
organised  after  its  own  kind.  There  was  no  room  here  for  their 
boasted  *  development,'  or  their  hypothetical  *  evolution.'  The 
Darwinians  would  fain  force  upon  them  some  old  wife's  tale 
about  a  monstrous  lizard  which  gradually  acquired  wings  and 
feathers,  till  at  last,  by  some  quaint  Ovidian  metamorphosis  (into 
such  childish  heathenism  had  we  finally  relapsed),  it  grew  slowly 
into  the  ou£ward  semblance  of  a  crow  or  an  ostrich.  But  that 
was  not  what  the  Truth  told  them.  On  the  fourth  day  of  creation, 
simnltaneouBly  with  the  fish  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth 
in  the  ocean,  the  waters  brought  forth  '  fowl  that  might  fly  above 
the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.'  Such  on  this  subject 
was  the  plain  and  incontrovertible  statement  of  the  inspired  writer 
in  the  holy  Scripture. 

And  now,  how  did  science  confirm  this  statement,  and  scatter 
at  once  to  the  winds  the  foolish,  brain-spun  cobwebs  of  our  windy, 
vaporous,  modem  evolutionists  ?  These  diagrams  which  he  held 
before  him  would  sufiiciently  answer  that  important  question. 
He  would  show  them  that  there  was  no  real  community  of  struc- 
ture in  any  way  between  the  two  classes  of  birds  and  reptiles. 
Let  them  observe  the  tail,  the  wings,  the  feathers,  the  breast-bone, 
the  entire  anatomy,  and  they  would  see  at  once  that  Darwin's 
ridiculous,  ill-digested  theory  was  wholly  opposed  to  all  the  plain 
and  demonstrable  facts  of  nature.  It  was  a  very  learned  discourse, 
certainly;  very  crushing,  very  overwhelming,  very  convincing 
(when  you  heard  one  side  only),  and  not  Netta  alone,  but  the 
whole  congregation  of  intelligent,  inquiring  artisans  as  well,  was 
utterly  carried  away  by  its  logic,  its  clearness,  and  its  eloquent 
rhetoric.  Last  of  all,  Cyril  Milliter  raised  his  two  white  bands 
solemnly  before  him,  and  uttered  thus  his  final  peroration. 

*  In  conclusion,  what  proof  can  they  oflTer  us  of  their  astound- 
ing assertions  ? '  he  asked,  almost  contemptuously.  *  Have  they  a 
single  fact,  a  single  jot  or  tittle  of  evidence  to  put  in  on  this 
matter,  as  against  the  universal  voice  of  authoritative  science, 
from  the  days  of  Aristx)tle,  of  LinnjBus,  or  of  Cuvier,  to  the  days 
of  Owen,  of  Lyell,  and  of  Carpenter  ?  Not  one !  Whenever  they 
can  show  me,  living  or  fossil,  an  organism  which  unites  in  itself 
in  any  degree  whatsoever  the  characteristics  of  birds  and  reptiles 
— an  organism  which  has  at  once  teeth  and  feathers ;  or  which  has 
a  long  lizard-like  tail  and  true  wings;  or  which  combines  the 
anatomical  peculiarities  I  have  here  assigned  to  the  one  class  with 
the  anatomical  peculiarities  I  have  here  assigned  to  the  other: 
then,  and  then  only,  will  I  willingly  accede  to  their  absurd  hypo- 
thesis.   But  they  have  not  lone  it.     They  cannot  do  it.     They 
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will  never  do  it.  A  great  gulf  eternally  separates  the  two  classes. 
A  vast  gap  intervenes  impassably  between  them.  That  gulf  will 
neier  be  lessened,  that  gap  will  never  be  bridged  over,  until  Truth 
is  finally  confounded  with  falsehood,  and  the  plain  facts  of  nature 
and  the  Word  are  utterly  forgotten  in  favour  of  the  miserable,  in- 
consistent figments  of  the  poor  fallible  human  imagination.' 

As  they  walked  home  from  worship  that  morning,  Netta  felt 
she  had  never  before  so  greatly  admired  and  wondered  at  her  hus- 
band. How  utterly  he  had  crushed  the  feeble  theory  of  these 
fanciful  system- mongers,  how  clearly  he  had  shown  the  absolute 
folly  of  their  presumptuous  and  arrogant  nonsense !  Netta  could 
not  avoid  telling  him  so,  with  a  flush  of  honest  pride  in  her  beauti- 
ful face  :  and  Cyril  flushed  back  immediately  with  conscious  plea- 
sure at  her  wifely  trust  and  confidence.  But  he  was  tired  with 
the  effort,  he  said,  and  must  go  for  a  little  walk  alone  in  the 
afternoon:  a  walk  among  the  fields  and  the  downs,  where  he 
could  commune  by  himself  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Truth- 
telling  nature.  Netta  was  half*piqued,  indeed,  that  he  should 
wish  even  so  to  go  without  her ;  but  she  said  nothing,  and  so,  after 
their  early  dinner,  Cyril  started  away  abstractedly  by  himself,  and 
took  the  lane  behind  the  village  that  led  up  by  steep  inclines  on 
to  the  breezy  moorland  with  its  fresh  bracken  and  its  purple 
heather. 

As  he  walked  along  hastily,  his  mind  all  fiery-full  of  bones  and 
fossils,  he  came  at  last  to  the  oolite  quarry  on  the  broken  hillside 
Feeling  tired,  he  turned  in  to  rest  awhile  in  the  shade  on  one  of 
the  great  blocks  of  building  stone,  hewn  out  by  the  workmen ; 
and  by  way  of  occupation  he  began  to  grub  away  with  his  knife, 
half  unconsciously  as  he  sat,  at  a  long  flat  slab  of  slaty  shale  that 
projected  a  little  from  the  sheer  face  of  the  fresh  cutting.  As  he 
did  80,  he  saw  marks  of  something  very  like  a  bird's  feather  on  its 
upper  surface.  The  sight  certainly  surprised  him  a  little.  *  Birds 
in  the  oolite,'  he  said  to  himself  quickly;  ^it's  quite  impossible! 
Birds  in  the  oolite !  this  is  quite  a  new  departure.  Besides,  such 
a  soft  thing  as  a  feather  could  never  conceivably  be  preserved  in 
the  form  of  a  fossiL' 

StiU,  the  queer  object  interested  him  languidly,  by  its  odd  and 
timely  connection  with  the  subject  of  his  morning  sermon ;  and 
he  looked  at  it  again  a  little  more  closely.  By  Jove,  yes,  it  was 
a  feather,  not  a  doubt  in  the  world  of  that  now ;  he  could  see 
distinctly  the  central  shaft  of  a  tail-quill,  and  the  little  barbed 
branches  given  off  regularly  on  either  side  of  it.  The  shale  on 
which  it  was  impressed  was  a  soft,  light-brown  mudstone  ;  in  fact, 
a  fragment  of  lithographic  slate,  exactly  like  that  employed  by 
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lithographers  for  making  pictures.  He  could  easily  see  how  the  thing 
had  happened ;  the  bird  had  fallen  into  the  soft  mud,  long  ages 
since,  before  the  shale  had  hardened,  and  the  form  of  its  feathers 
had  been  distinctly  nature-printed,  while  it  was  still  moist  upon 
its  plastic  surface.  But  a  bird  in  the  oolite!  that  was  a  real 
discovery ;  and,  as  the  Gospel  Evangelists  were  no  Sabbatarians, 
Cyril  did  not  scruple  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth  to  dig  away  at  the 
thin  slab  with  his  knife,  till  he  egged  it  out  of  the  rock  by  dexterous 
side  pressure,  and  laid  it  triumphantly  down  at  last  for  further 
examination  on  the  big  stone  that  stood  before  him. 

Grazing  in  the  first  delight  of  discovery  at  his  unexpected 
treasure,  he  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  was  a  very  complete  and 
exquisitely  printed  fossil.  So  perfect  a  pictorial  representation  of 
an  extinct  animal  he  had  never  seen  before  in  his  whole  lifetime ; 
and  for  the  first  moment  or  two  he  had  no  time  to  do  anything 
else  but  admire  silently  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  extraordinary 
detail  of  this  natural  etching.  But  after  a  minute,  the  professional 
interest  again  asserted  itself,  and  he  began  to  look  more  carefully 
into  the  general  nature  of  its  curious  and  unfamiliar  anatomical 
structure. 

As  he  looked,  Cyril  jVIilliter  felt  a  horrible  misgiving  arise 
suddenly  within  him.  The  creature  at  which  he  was  gazing  so 
intently  was  not  a  bird,  it  was  a  lizard.  And  yet — no — it  was 
not  a  lizard — ^it  was  a  bird.  '  Why — these  are  surely  feathers — 
yes,  tail  feathers — quite  unmistakeable.  .  .  .  But  they  are  not 
arranged  in  a  regular  fan;  the  quills  stand  in  pairs,  one  on 
each  side  of  each  joint  in  a  long  tail,  for  all  the  world  exactly 
like  a  lizard's.  •  •  •  Still,  it  must  be  a  bird  ;  for,  see,  these  are 
wings  .  .  .  and  that  is  certainly  a  bird's  claw.  .  .  .  But  here's 
the  head;  great  heavens!  what^s  this?  .  •  •  A  jaw,  with  teeth  in 
it.  .  .  .'  Cyril  Milliter  leaned  back,  distractedly,  and  held  his 
beating  forehead  between  his  two  pale  hands.  To  most  scientific 
men  it  would  have  been  merely  the  discovery  of  an  interesting 
intermediate  organism — something  sure  to  make  the  reputation  of 
a  comparative  anatomist;  to  him,  it  was  an  awful  and  sudden 
blow  dealt  unexpectedly  from  the  most  deadly  quarter  at  all  his 
deepest  and  most  sacred  principles.  Beligion,  honour.  Truth,  the 
very  fundamental  basis  of  the  universe  itself— all  that  makes  life 
worth  living  for,  all  that  makes  the  world  endurable — ^was  bound 
up  implicitly  that  moment  for  Cyril  Milliter  in  the  simple  ques- 
tion whether  the  shadowy  creature,  printed  in  faint  grey  outline  on 
the  slab  of  shaly  oolite  before  him,  was  or  was  not  half  bird  and 
half  lizard.  ^^    GooqIc 

It  may  have  been  foolish  of  him :  it  may  liave  oeen  wreng :  it 
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may  have  been  madness  almost ;  but  at  that  instant  he  felt  dazzled 
and  stunned  by  the  crushing  weight  of  the  blow  thus  unexpectedly 
dealt  at  his  whole  preconceived  theory  of  things,  and  at  his  entire 
mental  scheme  of  science  and  theology.  The  universe  seemed  to 
swim  aimlessly  before  him :  he  felt  the  solid  ground  knocked  at 
once  from  beneath  his  feet,  and  found  himself  in  one  moment 
suspended  alone  above  an  awful  abyss,  a  seething  and  tossing  abyss 
of  murky  chaos.  He  had  pinned  all  his  tottering  faith  absolutely 
on  that  single  frail  support ;  and  now  the  support  had  given  way 
irretrievably  beneath  him,  and  blank  atheism,  nihilism,  utter 
nothingness,  stared  him  desperately  in  the  face.  In  one  minute, 
while  he  held  his  head  tight  between  his  two  palms  to  keep  it 
from  bursting,  and  looked  with  a  dull,  glazed,  vacant  eye  at  the 
ghastly  thing  before  him — only  a  few  indistinct  fossil  bones,  but 
to  him  the  horridest  sight  he  had  ever  beheld — a  whole  world  of 
ideas  crowded  itself  on  the  instant  into  his  teeming,  swimming 
brain.  If  we  could  compress  an  infinity  of  thought  into  a  single 
second,  said  Shelley  once,  that  second  would  be  eternity ;  and  on 
the  brink  of  such  a  compressed  eternity  Cyril  Milliter  was  then 
idly  sitting.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  he  clasped  his  forehead  tighter 
and  tighter,  that  the  Truth  which  he  had  been  seeking,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  working  and  fighting  so  long,  revealed  itself  to 
him  now  and  there,  at  last,  in  concrete  form,  as  a  visible  and 
tangible  Lie.  It  was  no  mere  petrified  lizard  that  he  saw  beneath 
his  eyes,  but  a  whole  ruined  and  shattered  system  of  philosophic 
theology.  His  cosmogony  was  gone;  his  cosmos  itself  was  dis- 
persed and  disjointed ;  creation,  nay,  the  Creator  himself,  seemed 
to  fade  away  slowly  into  nonentity  before  him.  He  beheld  dimly 
an  awful  vision  of  a  great  nebulous  mist,  drifting  idly  before  the 
angry  storm  cyclones  of  the  masterless  universe — drifting  without 
a  God  or  a  ruler  to  guide  it ;  bringing  forth  shapeless  monstrosities 
one  after  another  on  its  wrinkled  surface ;  pregnant  with  ravine, 
and  rapine,  and  cruelty;  vast,  powerful,  illimitable,  awful;  but 
without  one  ray  of  light,  one  gleam  of  love,  one  hope  of  mercy, 
one  hint  of  divine  purpose  anywhere  to  redeem  it.  It  was  the 
pessimistic  nightmare  of  a  Lucretian  system,  translated  hastily  into 
terms  of  Cyril  Milliter's  own  tottering  and  fading  theosophy. 

He  took  the  thing  up  again  into  his  trembling  hands,  and 
examined  it  a  second  time  more  closely.  No,  there  could  be  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it :  his  professional  skill  and  knowledge 
told  him  that  much  in  a  single  moment.  Nor  could  he  temporise  and 
palter  with  the  discovery,  as  some  of  his  elder  brethren  would  have 
been  tempted  to  do;  his  brain  was  too  young,  and  fresh,  and 
vigorous,  and  logical  not  to  permit  of  ready  modification  before 
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the  evidence  of  new  facts.  Come  what  might,  he  must  be  loyal  to 
the  Truth.  This  thing,  this  horrid  thing  that  he  held  visibly 
before  him,  was  a  fact,  a  positive  fact :  a  set  of  real  bones,  repre* 
senting  a  real  animal,  that  had  once  lived  and  breathed  and  flown 
about  veritably  upon  this  planet  of  ours,  and  that  was  yet  neither 
a  true  bird  nor  a  true  lizard,  but  a  half-way  house  and  intermediate 
link  between  those  two  now  widely  divergent  classes.  Cyril 
Milliter's  mind  was  at  once  too  honest  and  too  intelligent  to  leave 
room  for  any  doubts,  or  evasions,  or  prevarications  with  itself 
upon  that  fundamental  subject.  He  saw  quite  clearly  and  in- 
stantly that  it  was  the  very  thing  the  possibility  of  whose  existence 
he  had  so  stoutly  denied  that  self-same  morning.  And  he  could 
not  go  back  upon  his  own  words,  '  Whenever  they  show  me  an 
organism  which  unites  in  itself  the  characteristics  of  birds  and 
reptiles,  then,  and  then  only,  will  I  accede  to  their  absurd  hypo- 
thesis.' The  organism  he  had  asked  for  lay  now  before  him,  and 
he  knew  himself  in  fact  a  converted  evolutionist,  encumbered  with 
all  the  other  hideous  corollaries  which  his  own  peculiar  logic  had' 
been  accustomed  to  tack  on  mentally  to  that  hated  creed.  He 
almost  felt  as  if  he  ought  in  pure  consistency  to  go  ofif  at  once 
and  murder  somebody,  as  the  practical  outcome  of  his  own  the- 
ories.  For  had  he  not  often  boldly  asserted  that  evolutionism 
was  inconsistent  with  Theism,  and  that  without  Theism,  any  real 
morality  or  any  true  right-doing  of  any  kind  was  absolutely  im- 
possible ? 

At  last,  after  long  sitting  and  anxious  pondering,  Cyril  Milliter 
rose  to  go  home,  carrying  a  heavy  heart  along  with  him.  And 
then  the  question  began  to  press  itself  practically  upon  him,  what 
could  he  ever  do  with  this  horrible  discovery  ?  His  first  impulse 
was  to  dash  the  thing  to  pieces  against  the  rock,  and  go  away 
stealthily,  saying  naught  about  the  matter  to  any  man.  But 
his  inborn  reverence  for  the  Truth  made  him  shrink  back 
in  horror,  a  moment  later,  from  this  suggestion  of  Satan,  as  he 
thought  it — this  wicked  notion  of  suppressing  a  most  important 
and  conclusive  piece  of  scientific  evidence.  His  next  idea  was 
simply  to  leave  it  where  it  was,  thus  shuffling  oflF  the  responsibility 
of  publishing  it  or  destroying  it  upon  the  next  comer  who  chanced 
by  accident  to  enter  the  quarry.  After  all,  he  said  to  himself, 
hypocritically,  he  wasn't  absolutely  bound  to  tell  anybody  else  a 
word  about  it ;  he  could  leave  it  there,  and  it  would  be  in  much 
the  same  position,  so  far  as  science  was  concerned,  as  it  would  have 
been  if  he  hadn't  happened  to  catch  sight  of  it  accidentally  as  it 
lay  that  morning  in  the  mother  stone.  But  again  his  conscience 
told  him  next  momeat  that  such  casuistry  was  difi^onest  and 
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unworthy;  he  had  found  the  thing,  and,  come  what  might,  he 
ought  to  abide  by  the  awful  consequences.  If  he  left  it  lying 
there  in  the  quarry,  one  of  the  workmen  would  probably  smash  it 
up  carelessly  with  a  blow  of  his  pick  to-morrow  morning — this 
unique  survivor  of  a  forgotten  world — and  to  abandon  it  to  such  a 
fate  as  that  would  be  at  least  as  wicked  as  to  break  it  to  pieces 
himself  of  set  purpose,  besides  being  a  great  deal  more  sneakish 
and  cowardly.  No,  whatever  else  he  did,  it  was  at  any  rate  his 
plain  duty  to  preserve  the  specimen,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being 
carelessly  or  wilfully  destroyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  couldn't  bear,  either,  to  display  it  openly, 
and  thereby  become,  as  the  matter  envisaged  itself  to  his  mind, 
a  direct  preacher  of  evolutionism — that  is  to  say,  of  irreligion  and 
immorality.  "With  what  face  could  he  ever  rise  and  exhibit  at 
a  scientific  meeting  this  evident  proof  that  the  whole  universe  was 
a  black  chaos,  a  gross  materialistic  blunder,  a  festering  mass  of 
blank  corruption,  without  purpose,  soul,  or  informing  righteous- 
ness ?  His  entire  moral  being  rose  up  within  him  in  bitter  revolt 
at  the  bare  notion  of  such  cold-blooded  treachery.  To  give  a  long- 
winded  Latin  classificatoiy  name,  forsooth,  to  a  thing  that  would 
destroy  the  faith  of  ages  1  At  last,  after  long  pondering,  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  slab  carefully  home  inside  his  coat,  and  hide  it 
away  sedulously  for  the  present  in  the  cupboard  of  his  little  physio- 
logical laboratory.  He  would  think  the  matter  over,  he  would 
take  time  to  consider,  he  would  ask  humbly  for  light  and  guidance. 
But  of  whom?  Well,  well,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
precipitate  action.  To  Cyril  Milliter's  excited  fancy,  the  whole 
future  of  human  thought  and  belief  seemed  bound  up  inextricably 
at  that  moment  in  the  little  slab  of  lithographic  slate  that  lay 
before  him ;  and  he  felt  that  he  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  let  loose  the 
demon  of  scepticism  and  sin  (as  it  appeared  to  him)  into  the  peace- 
ful midst  of  a  still  happily  trusting  and  unsuspecting  humanity. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  casually,  to  pull  out  his  hand- 
kerchief for  a  covering  to  the  thing,  and,  as  he  did  so,  his  fingers 
happened  to  touch  the  familiar  clasp  of  his  little  pocket  Bible.  The 
touch  thrilled  him  strangely,  and  inspired  him  at  once  with  a  fresh 
courage.  After  all,  he  had  the  Truth  there  also,  and  he  couldn't 
surely  be  doing  wrong  in  consulting  its  best  and  most  lasting 
interests.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  Truth  that  he  meant  for  the 
present  to  conceal  his  compromising  fossil.  ^  So  he  wrapped  up  the 
slab  as  far  as  he  was  able  in  his  handkerchief,  and  hid  it  away, 
rather  clumsily,  under  the  left  side  of  his  coat.  It  bulged  a  little, 
no  doubt ;  but  by  keeping  his  arm  flat  to  his  side  he  was  able  to 
cover  it  over  decently  somehow,     Thus  be  walked  back  quickly  to 
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Mortiscombe,  feeling  more  like  a  thief  with  a  stolen  purse  in  his 
pocket  than  he  had  ever  before  felt  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
earthly  existence. 

When  he  reached  his  own  house,  he  would  not  ring,  lest  Netta 
should  run  to  open  the  door  for  him,  and  throw  her  arms  round 
him,  and  feel  the  horrid  thing  (how  could  he  show  it  even  to  Netta 
after  his  morning's  sermon  ?),  but  he  went  round  to  the  back  door, 
opened  it  softly,  and  glided  as  quietly  as  he  could  into  the  labo- 
ratory. Not  show  it  to  Netta — that  was  bad:  he  had  always 
hitherto  shown  her  and  told  her  absolutely  everything.  How  about 
the  Truth  ?  He  was  doing  this,  he  believed,  for  the  Truth's  sake ; 
and  yet,  the  very  first  thing  that  it  imposed  upon  him  was  the  neces- 
sity for  an  ugly  bit  of  unwonted  concealment.  Not  without  many 
misgivings,  but  convinced  on  the  whole  that  he  was  acting  for  the 
best,  he  locked  the  slab  of  oolite  up,  hurriedly  and  furtively,  in 
the  corner  cupboard. 

He  had  hardly  got  it  safely  locked  up  out  of  sight,  and  seated 
himself  as  carelessly  as  he  could  in  his  easy  chair,  when  Netta  knocked 
softly  at  the  door.  She  always  knocked  before  entering,  by  force 
of  habit,  for  when  Cyril  was  performing  delicate  experiments  it 
often  disturbed  him,  or  spoilt  the  result,  to  have  the  door  ppened 
suddenly.  Netta  had  seen  him  coming,  and  wondered  why  he  had 
slunk  round  by  the  back  door  :  now  she  wondered  still  more  why 
he  did  not  ^  report  himself,'  as  he  used  to  call  it,  by  running  to 
kiss  her  and  announce  his  return. 

*  Come  in,'  he  said  gravely,  in  answer  to  the  knock ;  and  Netta 
entered. 

Cyril  jumped  up  and  kissed  her  tenderly,  but  her  quick 
woman's  eye  saw  at  once  that  there  was  something  serious  the 
matter.  *  You  didn't  ring,  Cyril  darling,'  she  said,  half  reproach- 
fully, *  and  you  didn't  come  to  kiss  your  wifie.' 

*  No,'  Cyril  answered,  trying  to  look  quite  at  his  ease  (a  thing 
at  which  the  most  innocent  man  in  the  world  is  always  the  wor&t 
possible  performer),  ^  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  here,  as  there 
was  something  in  the  way  of  my  work  I  wanted  particularly  to 
see  about.' 

*  Why,  Cyril,'  Netta  answered  in  surprise,  *  your  work  I  It's 
Sunday.' 

Cyril  blushed  crimson.  *  So  it  is,'  he  answered  hastily,  *  upon 
my  word,  I'd  quite  forgotten  it.  Goodness  gracious,  Netta,  shall 
I  have  to  go  down  to  meeting  and  preach  again  to  those  people 
this  evening  ? ' 

*  Preach  again?  Of  course  you  will,  Cyril.  You  always  do, 
dear,  don't  you  ?  '  gi  ized  by  Google 
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Cjril  started  back  with  a  sigh.  *  I  can't  go  to-night,  Netta 
darling,'  he  said  wearily.  ^  I  can't  preach  to-night.  I'm  too  tired 
and  out  of  sorts — I'm  not  at  all  in  the  humour  for  preaching. 
We  must  send  down  somehow  or  other,  and  put  ofif  the  brethren.' 

Netta  looked  at  him  in  blank  dismay.  8he  felt  in  her  heart 
there  was  something  wrong,  but  she  wouldn't  for  worlds  ask  Cyril 
what  it  was,  unless  he  chose  to  tell  her  of  his  own  accord.  Still, 
she  couldn't  help  reading  in  his  eyes  that  there  was  somethiog  the 
matter  2  and  the  more  she  looked  into  them,  the  more  poor  Cyril 
winced  and  blinked  and  looked  the  other  way  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  seem  unconcerned  at  her  searching  scrutiny.  *  I'll  send  Mary 
down  with  a  little  written  notice,'  she  said  at  last,  *  to  fix  on  the 
door :  "  Mr.  Milliter  regrets  he  will  be  unable  through  indispo- 
sition to  attend  worship  at  Patmos  this  evening."  Will  that  do, 
Cyril?' 

*  Yes,'  he  answered,  uneasily.  *  That'll  do,  darling.  I  don't 
feel  quite  well,  I'm  afraid,  somehow,  after  my  unusual  exertions 
this  morning.' 

Netta  looked  at  him  hard  but  said  nothiog. 

They  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  for  a  while  they  both  pre- 
tended to  be  reading.  Then  the  maid  brought  up  the  little  tea-tray, 
and  Cyril  was  obliged  to  lay  down  the  book  he  had  been  using  as 
a  screen  for  his  crimson  face,  and  to  look  once  more  straight  across 
the  room  at  Netta. 

*  Cyril,'  the  little  wife  began  again,  as  she  took  over  his  cup  of 
tea  to  his  easy  chair  by  the  bow  window,  and  laid  it  down  quietly 
on  the  tiny  round  table  beside  him,  *  whjere  did  you  go  this  after- 
noon?' 

*  On  the  Downs,  darling.' 

*  And  whom  did  you  meet  there  ? ' 

*  Nobody,  Netta.' 

*  Nobody,  Cyril?' 
'  No,  nobody.' 

Netta  knew  she  could  trust  his  word  implicitly,  and  asked  him 
no  further.  Still,  a  dreadful  cloud  was  slowly  rising  up  before 
her.  She  felt  too  much  confidence  in  Cyril. to  be  really  jealous  of 
him  in  any  serious  way;  but  her  fears,  womanlike,  took  that 
personal  shape  in  which  she  fancied  somebody  or  something  must 
be  weaning  away  her  husband's  love  gradually  from  hpr.  Had  he 
seen  some  girl  at  a  distance  on  the  Downs,  some  one  of  the  Mortis- 
combe  ladies,  with  whom  perhaps  he  had  had  some  little  flirtation 
in  the  days  gone  by — some  lady  who  he  thought  now  would  have 
made  him  a  more  suitable,  companionable  wife  than  poor  little 
Netta?    Had  be  wandered  about  alone,  saying  to  himself  that  he 
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had  thrown  himself  away,  and  sacrificed  his  future  prospects  for  a 
pure,  romantic  boyish  fancy?  Had  he  got  tired  of  her  little, 
simple,  homely  ways  ?  Had  he  come  back  to  the  house,  heartsick 
and  disappointed,  and  gone  by  himself  into  the  working  laboratory, 
on  purpose  to  avoid  her  ?  Why  was  he  so  silent  ?  Why  did  he 
seem  so  preoccupied  ?  Why  would  he  not  look  her  straight  in  the 
face?  Cyril  could  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  that 
Netta  felt  quite  sure  about,  but  why  did  he  behave  as  if  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself — as  if  there  was  something  or  other  in  his 
mind  he  couldn't  tell  her  ? 

Meanwhile,  poor  Cyril  was  not  less  unhappy,  though  in  a  very 
different  and  more  masculine  fashion.  He  wasn't  thinking  so 
much  of  Netta  (except  when  she  looked  at  him  so  hard  and 
curiously),  but  of  the  broken  gods  of  his  poor  little  scientific  and 
theological  pantheon.  He  was  passing  through  a  tempest  of 
doubt  and  hesitation,  compelled  to  conceal  it  under  the  calm 
demeanour  of  everyday  life.  That  horrid,  wicked,  system-destroy- 
ing fossil  was  never  for  a  moment  out  of  his  mind.  At  times  he 
hated  and  loathed  the  godless  thing  with  all  the  concentrated 
force  of  his  ardent  nature.  Ought  he  to  harbour  it  under  the 
shelter  of  his  hospitable  roof?  Ought  he  to  give  it  the  deadly 
chance  of  bearing  its  terrible  witness  before  the  eyes  of  an  innocent 
world  ?  Ought  he  not  to  get  up  rather  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  burn  it  to  ashes  or  grind  it  to  powder  —a  cruel,  wicked,  de- 
ceiving, antiscriptural  fossil  that  it  was?  Then  again  at  other 
times  the  love  of  Truth  came  uppermost  once  more  to  chill  his 
fiery  indignation.  Could  the  eternal  hills  lie  to  him  ?  Could  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses  deceive  him  ?  Was  not  the  creature 
there  palpably  and  visibly  present,  a  veritable  record  of  real  ex- 
istence ;  and  ought  he  not  loyally  and  reverently  to  accept  its 
evidence,  at  whatever  violence  to  his  own  most  cherished  an 
sacred  convictions  ?  If  the  universe  was  in  reality  quite  other 
than  what  he  had  always  hitherto  thought  it ;  if  the  doctrines  he 
had  first  learned  and  then  taught  as  certain  and  holy  were  proved 
by  plain  facts  to  be  mere  ancient  and  fading  delusions,  was  it  not 
his  bounden  duty  manfully  to  resign  his  life-long  day-dream,  and 
to  accept  the  Truth  as  it  now  presented  itself  to  him  by  the  in- 
fallible evidence  of  mute  nature,  that  cannot  possibly  or  conceiv- 
ably lie  to  1^  ? 

The  evening  wore  away  slowly,  and  Cyril  and  Netta  said  little 
to  one  another,  each  absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts  and  doubts 
and  perplexities.  At  last,  bedtime  came,  but  not  much  sleep  for 
either.  Cyril  lay  awake,  looking  out  into  the  darkness  which 
seemed  now  to  involve  the  whole  physical  and  spiritual  world ; 
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seeing  in  fancy  a  vast  chaotic  clashing  universe,  battling  and 
colliding  for  ever  against  itself,  without  one  ray  of  hope,  or  light, 
or  gladness  left  in  it  anywhere.  Netta  lay  awake,  too,  won* 
dering  what  could  have  come  over  Cyril;  and  seeing  nothing 
but  a  darkened  world,  in  which  Cyril's  love  was  taken  away 
from  her,  and  all  was  cold,  and  dull,  and  cheerless.  Each  in 
imagination  had  lost  the  keystone  of  their  own  particular  special 
universe. 

Throughout  the  next  week,  Cyril  went  on  mechanically  with  his 
daily  work,  but  struggling  all  the  time  against  the  dreadful  doubt 
that  was  rising  now  irresistibly  within  him.  Whenever  he  came 
home  from  college,  he  went  straight  to  his  own  laboratory,  locked 
the  door,  and  took  the  skeleton  out  of  the  cupboard.  It  was  only 
a  very  small  skeleton  indeed,  and  a  fossil  one  at  that :  but  if  it 
had  been  a  murdered  man,  and  he  the  murderer,  it  could  hardly 
have  weighed  more  terribly  than  it  actually  did  upon  Cyril 
Milliter's  mind  and  conscience.  Yet  it  somehow  fascinated  him ; 
and  in  all  his  spare  time  he  was  working  away  at  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  his  singular  specimen.  He  had  no  doubts  at  all  about 
it  now :  he  knew  it  perfectly  for  what  it  was — an  intermediate 
form  between  birds  and  reptiles.  Meanwhile,  he  could  not  dare 
to  talk  about  it  even  to  Netta ;  and  Netta,  though  the  feeling  that 
there  was  something  wrong  somewhere  deepened  upon  her  daily, 
would  not  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  to  Cyril.  But  she  had 
discovered  one  thing — that  the  secret,  whatever  it  was,  lay  closed 
up  in  the  laboratory  cupboard ;  and  as  her  fears  exaggerated  her 
doubts,  she  grew  afraid  at  last  almost  to  enter  the  room  which 
held  that  terrible,  unspeakable  mystery. 

Thus  more  than  a  fortnight  passed  away,  and  Cyril  and  Netta 
grew  daily  less  and  less  at  home  with  one  another.  At  last,  one 
evening,  when  Cyril  seemed  gloomier  and  more  silent  than  ever, 
Netta  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer.  Rising  up  hastily  from 
her  seat,  without  one  word  of  warning,  she  went  over  to  her 
husband  with  a  half-despairing  gesture  of  alarm,  and,  flinging  her 
arms  around  him  with  a  desperate  force,  she  cried  passionately 
through  her  blinding  tears,  *  Cyril,  CyriJ,  Cyril,  you  must  tell 
me  all  about  it.' 

*  About  what,  darling?'  Cyril  asked  trembling,  with  half- 
conscious  hypocrisy,  for  he  knew  in  his  heart  at  once  what  she 
meant  as  well  as  she  did. 

<  Cyril,'  she  cried  again,  looking  him  straight  in  the  face 
steadily,  *  you  have  a  secret  that  you  will  not  tell  me.' 

*  Darling,'  he  answered,  smoothing  her  hair  tenderly  with  his 
hand,  *  it  is  no  secret.     It  is  nothing.     You  would  think  nothing 
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of  it  if  you  knew.  It's  the  merest  trifle  possible.  But  I  can't  tell 
you,     I  can  Tiot  tell  you,' 

*  But  you  must,  Cyril,'  Netta  cried,  bitterly.  *  You  had  never 
any  secret  from  me,  I  know,  till  that  dreadful  Sunday,  when  you 
went  out  alone,  and  wouldn't  even  let  me  go  with  you.  Then 
you  came  back  stealthily  by  the  back  door,  and  never  told  me. 
And  you  brought  something  with  you :  of  that  I'm  certain.  And 
you've  got  the  something  locked  up  carefully  in  the  laboratory 
cupboard.  I  don't  know  how  I  found  it  all  out  exactly,  but  I  have 
found  it  out,  and  I  can't  bear  the  suspense  any  longer,  and  so  you 
must  tell  me  all  about  it.  Oh,  Cyril,  dear  Cyril,  do,  do  tell  me  all 
about  it  1 ' 

Cyril  faltered — faltered  visibly  ;  but  even  so,  he  dare  not  tell 
her.  His  own  faith  was  going  too  terribly  fast  already ;  could  he 
let  hers  go  too,  in  one  dreadful  collapse  and  confusion  ?  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  fossil  would  mean  little  or  nothing  to  poor 
Netta;  he  couldn't  help  thinking  of  it  as  though  every  human 
being  on  earth  would  regard  it  with  the  same  serious  solemnity 
and  awe  as  he  himself  did.  '  I  cannot  tell  you,  Netta,'  he  said, 
very  gently  but  very  firmly.  *  No,  I  dare  not  tell  you.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  but  not  now.     I  must  not  tell  you.' 

The  answer  roused  all  Netta's  worst  fears  more  terribly  t4ian  ever. 
For  a  moment  she  almost  began  to  doubt  Cyril.  In  her  terror  and 
perplexity  she  was  still  too  proud  to  ask  him  further  ;  and  she  went 
back  from  her  husband,  feeling  stung  and  repulsed  by  his  cruel 
answer,  and  made  as  though  she  did  not  care  at  all  for  his  strange 
refusal.  She  took  up  a  scientific  paper  from  the  heap  on  the  table, 
and  pretended  to  begin  reading  it.  Cyril  rose  and  tried  to  kiss 
her,  but  she  pushed  him  away  with  an  impatient  gesture.  *  Never,' 
she  said  haughtily.  *  Never,  Cyril,  until  you  choose  to  tell  me 
your  private  secret.' 

Cyril  sank  back  gloomily  into  his  chair,  folded  his  hands  into 
one  another  in  a  despondent  fashion,  and  looked  hard  at  the  vacant 
ceiling  without  uttering  a  single  word. 

As  Netta  held  the  paper  aimlessly  before  her  that  minute,  by 
the  merest  chance  her  eye  happened  to  fall  upon  her  husband's 
name  printed  in  the  article  that  lay  open  casually  at  the  middle 
page.  Even  at  that  supreme  moment  of  chagrin  and  torturing 
doubt,  she  could  not  pass  by  Cyril's  name  in  print  without  stopping 
to  read  what  was  said  about  him.  As  she  did  sa,  she  saw  that  the 
article  began  by  hostile  criticism  of  the  position  he  had  taken  up 
on  the  distinction  between  birds  and  reptiles  in  a  recent  paper  con- 
tributed to  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  Society.  She  rose  from 
her  place  silently,  put  the  paper  into  his  hands  and  pointed  to  the 
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paragraph  with  her  white  forefinger,  but  never  uttered  a  single 
syllable,  Cyril  took  it  from  her  mechanically,  and  read  on,  not 
half  thinking  what  he  was  reading,  till  he  came  to  a  passage  which 
attracted  his  attention  perforce,  because  it  ran  somewhat  after  this 
fashion : — 

^  Professor  ^Milliter  would  have  written  a  little  less  confidently 
had  he  been  aware  that  almost  while  his  words  were  passing 
through  the  press  a  very  singular  discovery  bearing  upon  this  exact 
subject  was  being  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 
Dr.  Hermann  von  Meyer  has  just  exhibited  to  that  body  a  slab  of 
lithographic  slate  from  the  famous  oolitic  quarry  at  Solenhofen, 
containing  the  impression  of  a  most  remarkable  organism,  which 
he  has  named  Archceopteryx  lithographica.  This  extraordinary 
creature  has  the  feathers  of  a  bird  with  the  tail  of  a  lizard ;  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  an  oa  coccygia  ;  it  has  apparently  two  conical 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  and  its  foot  is  that  of  a  characteristic 
percher.'  And  so  forth  for  more  than  a  column,  full  of  those 
minute  anatomical  points  which  Cyril  had  himself  carefully  noticed 
in  the  anatomy  of  his  own  English  specimen. 

As  he  read  and  re-read  that  awful  paragraph,  Netta  looking  on  at 
him  half  angrily  all  the  time,  he  grew  more  and  more  certain  every 
moment  that  the  German  professor  had  simultaneously  made  the 
very  same  discovery  as  himself.  He  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  The 
worst  was  over;  the  naurder  was  out,  theA;  it  was  not  to  be  he  who 
should  bear  the  responsibility  of  publishing  to  the  world  the  ex- 
istence and  peculiarities  of  that  wicked  and  hateful  fossil.  A  cold- 
blooded German  geologist  had  done  so  already,  with  no  more  trace 
of  remorse  or  punctiliousness  in  the  business  than  if  it  had  been  the 
merest  old  oyster-shell  or  spider  or  commonplace  cockroach  I  He 
coidd  hardly  keep  in  his  excited  feelings ;  the  strain  of  personal 
responsibility  at  least  was  lightened ;  and  though  the  universe  re- 
mained as  black  as  ever  he  could  at  any  rate  wash  his  own  hands 
of  the  horrid  creature.  Unmanly  as  it  may  seem,  he  burst  sud- 
denly into  tears,  and  stepped  across  the  room  to  throw  his  arms 
round  Netta's  neck.  To  his  surprise — for  he  scarcely  remembered 
that  she  could  not  yet  realise  the  situation — Netta  repelled  him 
with  both  hands  stretched  angrily  before  her,  palm  outwards. 

*  Netta/  he  said,  imploringly,  recognising  immediately  what  it 
was  she  meant,  *  come  with  me  now  into  the  laboratory,  and  see 
what  it  is  that  I  have  got  in  the  cupboard.' 

Netta,  all  trembling  and  wondering,  followed  him  in  a  perfect 
flutter  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  Cyril  slowly  unlocked  the  cupboard, 
then  unfastened  a  small  drawer,  and  last  of  all  took  out  a  long  flat 
jpbject,  wrapped  up  mysteriously  in  a  clean  handkerchief.    He  laid 
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it  down  reluctantly  upon  the  table,  and  Netta,  amazed  and  puzzled, 
beheld  a  small  smooth  slab  of  soft  clay-stone,  scored  with  what 
seemed  like  the  fossil  marks  of  a  few  insignificant  bones  and 
feathers.     The  little  woman  drew  a  long  breath. 

*  Well,  Cjril  ? '  she  said,  interrogatively,  looking  at  it  in  a 
dubious  mood. 

'  Why,  Netta,'  cried  her  husband,  half  angry  at  her  incompre- 
hensible calmness,  *  don't  you  see  what  it  is  ?  It's  terrible, 
terrible.' 

*  A  fossil,  Cyril,  isn't  it  ?     A  bird,  I  should  say.' 

'  No,  not  a  bird,  Netta ;  nor  yet  a  lizard  ;  but  that  half-way 
thing,  that  intermediate  link  you  read  about  just  now  over  yonder 
in  the  paper.' 

*  But  why  do  you  hide  it,  Cyril  ?  You  haven't  taken  it  any- 
where from  a  museum  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Netta  1  Don't  you  understand  ?  Don't  you  see  the  im- 
plications? It's  a  creature,  half  bird  and  half  reptile,  and  it 
proves,  absolutely  proves,  Netta,  beyond  the  faintest  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  that  the  evolutionists  are  quite  right — quite  scienti6c. 
And  if  it  once  comes  to  be  generally  recognised,  I  don't  know,  I'm 
sure,  what  is  ever  to  become  of  religion  and  of  science.  We  shall 
every  one  of  us  have  to  go  and  turn  evolutionists  1 ' 

It  is  very  sad  to  relate,  but  poor  Netta,  her  pent-up  feelings 
all  let  loose  by  the  smallness  of  the  evil,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
actually  began  to  smile,  and  then  to  laugh  merrily,  in  the  very 
face  of  this  awful  revelation.  *  Then  you  haven't  really  got  tired 
of  me,  Cyril  ? '  she  cried,  eagerly.  *  You're  not  in  love  with  some- 
body else  ?     You  don't  regret  ever  having  married  me  ?  ' 

Cyril  stared  at  her  in  mute  surprise.  What  possible  connec- 
tion could  these  questions  have  with  the  momentous  principles 
bound  up  implicitly  in  the  nature-printed  skeleton  of  Archceo- 
pteryx  lUhographica  ?  It  was  a  moment  or  so  before  he  could 
grasp  the  association  of  ideas  in  her  womanly  little  brain,  and 
understand  the  real  origin  of  her  natural  wife-like  fears  and  hesi- 
tations. 

*  Oh,  Cyril,'  she  said  again,  after  a  minute's  pause,  looking  at 
the  tell-tale  fossil  with  another  bright  girlish  smile,  *  is  it  only 
that  ?  Only  that  wretched  little  creature  ?  Oh,  darling,  I  am  so 
happy  I  *  And  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  of  her  own 
accord,  and  kissed  him  fervently  twice  or  thrice  over. 

Cyril  was  pleased  indeed  that  she  had  recovered  her  trust  in 
him  so  readily,  but  amazed  beyond  measure  that  she  could  look  at 
that  horrible  anti-Scriptural  fossil  absolutely  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  flinching.    *  What  a  blessed  thing  it  must  be,'  he 
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thought  to  himself,  *  to  be  born  a  woman  I  Here's  the  whole  uni- 
verse going  to  rack  and  ruin,  physically  and  spiritually,  before  her 
very  eyes,  and  she  doesn't  care  a  fig  as  soon  as  she  is  quite  satis- 
fied in  her  own  mind  that  her  own  particular  husband  hasn't 
incomprehensibly  fallen  in  love  with  one  or  other  of  the  Mortis- 
combe  ladies  I '  It  was  gratifying  to  his  personal  feelings,  doubt- 
less ;  but  it  wasn't  at  all  complimentary,  one  must  admit,  to  the 
general  constitution  of  the  universe. 

*  What  ought  I  to  do  with  it,  Netta  ?  '  he  asked  her  simply, 
pointing  to  the  fossil ;  glad  to  have  any  companionship,  even  if 
80  unsympathetic,  in  his  hitherto  unspoken  doubts  and  difficulties. 

*Do  with  it?  Why,  show  it  at  the  Geological  Society,  of 
course,  Cyril.  It  is  the  Truth,  you  know,  dearest,  and  why  on 
earth  should  you  wish  to  conceal  it  ?  The  Truth  shall  make  you 
perfect.' 

Cyril  looked  at  her  with  mingled  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. *  Oh,  Netta,'  he  answered,  sighing  profoimdly,  *  if  only  I 
could  take  it  as  quietly  as  you  do  !  If  only  I  had  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed  I  Bub  I  have  been  reduced  almost  to  abject  de- 
spair by  this  crushing  pi^ce  of  deadly  evidence.  It  seems  to  me 
to  proclaim  aloud  that  the  evolutionists  are  all  completely  right 
at  bottom,  and  that  everything  we  have  ever  loved  and  cherished 
and  hoped  for,  turns  out  an  utter  and  absolute  delusion.' 

*  Then  I  should  say  you  were  still  bound,  for  all  that,  to  accept 
the  evidence,'  said  Netta  quietly.  '  However,  for  my  part,  I  may 
be  very  stupid  and  silly,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  but 
it  doesn't  seem  to  me  as  if  it  really  mattered  twopence  either 
way.' 

Cyril  looked  at  her  again  with  fresh  admiration.  That  was  a 
point  of  view  that  had  not  yet  even  occurred  to  him  as  within  the 
bounds  of  posfibility.  He  had  gone  on  repeating  over  and  over 
again  to  his  congregation  and  to  himself  that  if  evolution  were 
true,  religion  and  morality  were  mere  phantoms,  until  at  last  he 
had  ceased  to  think  any  other  proposition  on  the  subject  could  be 
even  thinkable.  That  a  man  might  instantly  accept  the  evidence 
of  his  strange  fossil,  and  yet  be  after  all  an  indifferent  honest 
citizen  in  spite  of  it,  was  an  idea  that  had  really  never  yet  pre- 
sented itself  to  him.  And  he  blushed  now  to  think  that,  in  spite 
of  all  his  frequent  professions  of  utter  fidelity,  Netta  had  proved 
herself  at  last  more  loyal  to  the  Truth  in  both  aspects  than  he 
himself  had  done.  Her  simple  little  womanly  faith  had  never 
faltered  for  a  moment  in  either  direction. 

That  night  was  a  very  happy  one  for  Netta :  it  was  a  somewhat 
happier  one  than  of  late,  even  for  Cyril.    He  had  got  rid  of  the 
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cloud  between  himself  and  his  wi^e :  he  had  made  at  least  one 
person  a  confidante  of  his  horrid  secret :  and,  above  all,  he  had 
learnt  that  some  bold  and  ruthless  German  geologist  had  taken  off 
his  own  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  announcing  the  dreadful 
discovery. 

Still,  it  was  some  time  before  Cyril  quite  recovered  from  the 
gloomy  view  of  things  generally  into  which  his  chance  unearthing 
of  the  strange  fossil  had  temporarily  thrown  him.  Two  things 
mainly  contributed  to  this  result. 

The  first  was  that  a  few  Sundays  later  he  made  up  his  mind  he 
ought  in  common  honesty  to  exhibit  his  compromising  fossil  to  the 
congregation  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  make  a  public  recantation 
of  his  recent  confident  but  untenable  statements.  He  did  so  with 
much  misgiving,  impelled  by  a  growing  belief  that  after  all  he 
must  trust  everything  implicitly  to  the  Truth .  It  cost  him  a  pang, 
too,  to  go  back  upon  his  own  deliberate  words,  so  lately  spoken ; 
but  he  faced  it  out,  for  the  Truth's  sake,  like  an  honest  man,  as  he 
had  always  tried  to  be — save  for  those  few  days  when  the  wicked 
little  slab  of  slate  lay  carefully  hidden  away  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  laboratory  cupboard.  To  his  imn^ense  surprise,  once  more, 
the  brethren  seemed  to  think  little  more  of  it  than  Netta  herself 
had  done.  Perhaps  they  were  not  so  logical  or  thorough-going 
as  the  young  professor:  perhaps  they  had  more  of  unquestioning 
faith :  perhaps  they  had  less  of  solid  dogmatic  leaven  ;  but  in  any 
case  they  seemed  singularly  little  troubled  by  the  new  and  startling 
geological  discovery.  However,  they  were  all  much  struck  by  the 
professor's  honesty  of  purpose  in  making  a  straightforward  recanta- 
tion of  his  admitted  blunder  ;  he  had  acted  honest  and  honourable, 
they  said,  like  a  man,  and  they  liked  him  better  for  it  in  the  end, 
than  if  he'd  preached,  and  hedged,  and  shilly-shallied  to  them  about 
it  for  a  whole  year  of  Sundays  together.  Now,  the  mere  fact  that 
his  good  congregation  didn't  mind  the  fossil  much  reacted  healthily 
on  Cyril  Milliter,  who  began  to  suspect  that  perhaps  after  all  he  had 
been  exaggerating  the  religious  importance  of  speculative  opinions 
on  the  precise  nature  of  the  cosmogony. 

The  second  thing  was  that,  shortly  after  the  great  discovery 
he  happened  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  brilliant  young 
evolutionist  from  London,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that  on  the 
whole  most  of  their  opinions  agreed  with  remarkable  unanimity. 
True^  the  young  evolutionist  was  not  a  Gospel  Evangelist,  and  did 
not  feel  any  profound  interest  in  the  literal  or  mystical  :'nterpreta- 
tion  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  But  in  all  essentials  he  was 
as  deeply  spiritual  as  Cyril  Milliter  himself ;  and  the  more  Cyril 
saw  of  him  and  talked  with  him,  the  more  did  he  begin  to  suspect 
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that  the  truth  may  in  reality  have  many  facets,  and  that  all  men 
may  not  happen  to  see  it  in  exactly  the  self-same  aspect.  It 
dawned  upon  him  slowly  that  all  the  illumination  in  the  world 
might  not  be  entirely  con6ned  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Gospel 
Evangelists.  Even  those  terrible  evolutionists  themselves,  it 
seemed,  were  not  necessarily  wholly  g^ven  over  to  cutting  throats  or 
robbing  churches.  They  might  have  their  desires  and  aspirations, 
their  faith  and  their  hope  and  their  charity,  exactly  like  other 
people,  only  perhaps  in  a  slightly  different  and  more  definite  direc- 
tion. In  the  end,  Cyril  and  his  former  bugbear  became  bosom 
friends,  and  both  worked  together  amicably  side  by  side  in  the 
self-same  laboratory  at  the  College  of  Science. 

To  this  day,  Professor  Milliter  still  continues  to  preach  weekly 
to  the  Grospel  Evangelists,  though  both  he  and  they  have  broadened 
a  good  deal,  in  a  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  fashion,  with 
the  general  broadening  of  ideas  and  opinions  that  has  been  taking 
place  by  slow  degrees  arouod  us  during  the  last  two  decades.  His 
views  are  no  doubt  a  good  deal  less  dogmatic  and  a  good  deal  more 
wide  and  liberal  now  than  formerly.  Netta  and  he  live  happily 
and  usefully  together ;  and  over  the  mantelpiece  of  his  neat  little 
study,  in  the  cottage  at  Mortiscombe,  stands  a  slab  of  polished 
slate  containing  a  very  interesting  oolitic  fossil,  of  which  the  pro- 
fessor has  learnt  at  last  to  be  extremely  proud,  the  first  discovered 
and  most  perfect  existing  specimen  of  Archceopteryx  lithographica. 
He  can  hardly  resist  a  quiet  smile  himself,  now-a-days,  when  he 
remembers  how  he  once  kept  that  harmless  piece  of  pictured 
stone  wrapt  up  carefully  in  a  folded  handkerchief  in  his  laboratory 
cupboard  for  some  weeks  together,  as  though  it  had  been  a  highly 
dangerous  and  very  explosive  lump  of  moral  dynamite,  calculated 
to  effect  at  one  fell  swoop  the  complete  religious  and  ethical 
disintegration  of  the  entire  divine  universe. 

GRANT   ALLEK. 
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55Mumarcl)aiief  anb  tfyt  ^25ar!iet  of  d&tbiHei* 

Of  the  six  pieces  comprising  the  theatrical  works  of  Beaumarchais,^ 
only  two  have  kept  the  stage — namely,  the  comedy  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper  and  its  still  more  celebrated  sequel, 
the*  Marriage  of  Figaro,'  His  first  attempts,  *  Eugenie' (1767) 
and  *  Les  Deux  Amis '  (1770)  were  failures  ;  nor  can  either  *  La  M^re 
Coupable '  or  the  opera  of  *  Tarare'  be  said  to  have  advantageously 
contributed  to  his  reputation  as  a  dramatist.  A  less  enterprising 
writer  might  have  been  discouraged  by  the  unfavourable  reception 
successively  experienced  by  his  earliest  essays;  but  not  so  the 
watchmaker's  son,  whose  energy  invariably  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  necessity  for  its  exertion  arose,  and  who,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  his  chequered  career,  prided  himself  on 
overcoming  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  his  way.  That  in  the  case 
of  the  *  Barber  of  Seville '  he  needed  all  his  perseverance  and  forti- 
tude under  repeated  disappointments  will  shortly  be  seen ;  this 
curious  and  comparatively  little  known  episode  in  his  life  being 
ir  fact  the  forerunner  of  the  tribulations  he  was  destined  to 
undergo  on  the  subsequent  production  of  the  *  Marriage  of 
Figaro.' 

Originally  intended  as  a  species  of  comic  opera,  with  airs 
selected  from  Spanish  and  Italian  sources,  the  piece,  which  had 
already  been  read  to  and  approved  by  Marmontel  and  Sedaine,  was 
oflfered  in  1772  to  the  actors  of  the  Com^die  Italienne  and  refused, 
partly  on  account  of  an  alleged  resemblance  between  it  and  an 
opera  of  Monsigny,  and  partly  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  singer 
Clairval,  who,  having  in  his  youth  been  apprenticed  to  a  baiber, 
and  not  relishing  the  possibility  of  a  chance  allusion  to  his  former 
profession,  positively  declined  to  undertake  the  part  of  Figaro. 
P^ollowing  the  advice  of  his  above-mentioned  colleagues,  Beau- 
marchais  at  once  suppressed  the  couplets  and  transformed  his 
libretto  into  a  four-act  comedy,  which,  bearing  the  title  of  the 
*  Useless  Precaution,  or  the  Barber  of  Seville,'  was  presented  to 
the'Theatre  Franyais  in  January,  1773,  and  accepted  without  a 
singly  dissentient  voice.  So  delighted  were  the  actors  with  their 
acquis'lkion  that  it  was  immediately  put  in  rehearsal,  and  the  first 
performance  announced  for  the  following  month.  In  the  interim, 
howeverAan  incident  occurred  which  not  only  compelled  them  to 
\ 
*  Not  incNidiiig  <L*Ami  de  la  MaisoD,'  an  unpublished  drama  in  three  acts,  the 
manuscript  ofVhich  is  preserved  in  the  archiyee  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise. 
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suspend  their  preparations,  but  also  created  a  scandal  for  the 
time  being,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  author. 

There  existed  at  this  period  a  certain  Mile.  Menard,  an  ex-actress 
of  the  Com^die  Italieune,  one  of  whose  principal  admirers  was  the 
youDg  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  a  personage  notorious  in  Parisian  society 
for  his  eccentricities  and  prodigality,  inordinately  self-conceited, 
and  afHicted  with  a  dangerously  irascible  temperament,  occasionally 
verging  on  insanity.  This  singular  individual,  charmed  with  the 
ready  wit  of  Beaumarchais,  deigned  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance, 
made  him  his  constant  companion,  and  finally  insibted,  as  a  special 
mark  of  condescension,  on  personally  introducing  him  to  Mile. 
Menard.  That  lively  damsel,  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  brilliant 
sallies  and  inexhaustible  vivacity  of  the  new  comer,  received  him 
very  graciously ;  and  soon  after,  imagining  or  choosing  to  imagine 
herself  neglected  by  the  Duke,  specified  to  the  latter  his  congt  in 
due  form,  and  installed  the  author  of  '  Eugenie '  in  the  post  of  first 
favourite.  Irritated  beyond  measure  at  being  supplanted  by  a  rival 
inferior  in  social  position  to  himself,  M.  de  Chaulnes  openly  declared 
that  nothing  but  the  death  of  the  presumptuous  *  roturier '  would 
satisfy  him ;  and  in  one  of  his  sudden  fits  of  madness  left  his  hotel 
on  the  morning  of  February  11,  1773,  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  putting  his  sanguinary  project  into  immediate  execution.  The 
following  graphic  details  describing  the  scene  that  occurred  between 
them  are  abridged  from  a  long  and  curious  statement  addressed  by 
Beaumarchais  to  the  lieutenant  of  police. 

'Chancing,'  says  the  writer, '  to  meet  M.  de  Chaulnes  in  the 
street,  he  accompanied  me  to  my  house,  gesticulating  violently 
and  abusing  me  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms  all  the  way  thither ; 
he  followed  me  upstairs,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  he 
had  sworn  to  kill  me.  My  servant  being  in  waiting,  I  told  him  to 
bring  me  my  sword  ;  and  on  his  replying  that  it  was  at  the  cutler's, 
ordered  him  to  fetch  another  if  mine  was  not  ready.  "  I  forbid 
you  to  move  a  step,"  cried  the  duke ;  "  if  you  do,  I  will  knock  you 
down."  Making  a  sign  to  the  valet  to  leave  the  room,  I  quietly 
remarked  to  M.  de  Chaulnes  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  fight 
without  a  sword,  and*endeavoured  to  reason  with  him,  but  in  vain. 
My  mourning  sword  happening  to  lie  on  the  table,  he  drew  it  and 
lunged  at  me ;  upon  which  I  seized  him  by  the  waist  so  as  to  l)e 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  weapon,  and,  although  with  his  left  hand  he 
tore  my  face  until  the  blood  flowed,  succeeded  in  ringing  the  bell. 
My  servants  rushed  in  all  together.  "  Take  away  this  madman's 
sword  1 "  I  cried,  "  while  I  hold  him."  My  cook,  a  sturdy  fellow, 
perceiving  my  danger,  took  a  log  of  wood  from  the  fire-place,  and 
V«W  op  the  poiqt  of  felling  my  adversary  to  the  ground  when  J 
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'  bade  him  desist,  exclaiming,  "  Disarm,  bat  do  not  hurt  him ;  he 
shall  not  say  that  we  are  assassins  in  this  house."  When  they  had 
wrenched  the  sword  from  his  grasp,  he  sprang  at  me,  and  tore  a 
handful  of  hair  from  my  head.  Half  frantic  with  the  pain,  I  let 
go  my  hold,  and  struck  him  with  my  clenched  fist  as  hard  as  I 
could  between  the  eyes  ;  and  then  commenced  a  desperate  struggle, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  fell  headlong  down  the  staircase,  dragtifing 
me  with  him.  Recovering  himself,  he  drew  his  sword,  which  had 
been  hanging  all  this  time  at  his  side,  my  servants  not  having  dared 
to  remove  it  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  and  attacked  me  with 
renewed  fury,  but  was  at  length  disarmed  by  the  united  efforts  of 
my  household ;  not,  however,  until  my  valet  had  received  a  wound 
on  his  head,  the  coachman's  nose  was  badly  cut,  and  the  cook's 
hand  pierced  through  and  through.  Deprived  of  his  weapon,  he 
darted  into  the  kitchen  in  search  of  a  knife,  but  the  others  were 
beforehand  with  him,  and  put  everything  dangerous  out  of  his  way  ; 
meanwhile  I  went  upstairs,  and  laying  hold  of  a  pair  of  tongs  was 
about  to  descend  when  a  new  whim  seized  him,  which  proved  that 
he  was  positively  mad.  No  sooner  had  he  lost  sight  of  me  than  he 
walked  into  the  dining-room  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  seated 
himself  at  table,  and  after  making  a  hearty  meal  on  the  soup  and 
cutlets  prepared  for  me,  finished  his  repast  by  drinking  two  bottles 
of  water.  At  that  moment  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door ;  he 
rushed  to  open  it,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  com- 
missary of  police.' 

This  affair,  which  made  considerable  noise  at  the  time,  resulted 
in  the  condemnation  of  both  parties  ;  the  Duke  being  imprisoned 
at  Vincennes,  and  his  adversary  undergoing  a  similar  detention  in 
the  less  aristocratic  For-l'Ev§que,  from  whence  he  was  released 
early  in  May  of  the  same  year.  The  rehearsals  of  his  new  comedy 
had  already  been  resumed,  when  they  were  again  put  a  stop  to  by 
the  lawsuit  between  the  author  and  Groezmann,  followed  by  the 
publication  of  the  famous  memorial  which,  although  condemned 
by  the  Parliament,  was  nevertheless  a  signal  triumph  for  Beaumar- 
chais ;  and,  as  Grimm  remarks  in  his  correspondence,  obtained  for 
the  audacious  and  witty  pamphleteer  the  reputation  of  the  most 
popular  man  in  France. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  (1774),  the  obstacles 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  production  of  the  *  Barber  of 
Seville'  being  apparently  removed,  and  its  performance  duly 
authorised  by  the  police,  the  comedy  was  at  length  announced 
for  Saturday,  February  12.  During  the  next  few  days  the  ex- 
citement of  the  public  knew  no  bounds ;  all  kinds  of  reports  had 
been  industriously  circulated  respecting  the  tope  of  the  niece,  and 
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the  allusions  contained  in  it.  According  to  sonxe,  it  abounded  in 
abudive  reflections  on  the  writer's  late  judges  and  the  Parliament, 
and  bad  been  maliciously  transformed  from  a  light  and  agreeable 
comedy  into  an  ingeniously  disguised  but  not  the  less  bitter  satire 
directed  by  Beaumarchais  against  his  enei&ies,  high  and  low.  This 
was  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  curiosity,  not  only  of  habitual  play<- 
goers,  but  of  the  public  in  general ;  every  place  in  the  theatre  was 
immediately  bought  up  for  the  lirst  five  nights,  and  resold  by 
protessional  speculators  at  an  immense  profit.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment, however,  when  author  and  actors  expected  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  labours,  they  were  once  more  disappointed  by  the 
appearance  of  an  order  signed  by  the  lieutenant  of  police,  and 
indefinitely  suspending  the  piece.  Whether  this  arbitrary  measure 
originated  in  the  apprehensions  of  the  Government  or  in  the 
hostility  of  the  Parliament  is  not  clear,  no  reason  having  been  as- 
signed by  the  authorities  for  its  publication ;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive,  it  failed  to  discourage  Beaumarchais,  who 
not  only  protested  against  this  act  of  oppression  in  an  ably  written 
manifesto,  but  also  flatly  denied  that  a  single  sentence  could  be 
found  in  his  play  susceptible  of  being  construed  into  a  disrespect^ 
ful  allusion  to  the  Parliament.  '  As  a  proof  whereof,'  he  concluded 
by  saying,  ^  my  manuscript  is  lying  at  the  registrar's  office,  and 
any  one  who  chooses  may  read  it.' 

Nothing  fiuther  was  done  in  the  matter  until  the  close  of  the 
year,  when  Beaumarchais,  on  his  return  to  Paris  from  Vienna, 
bestirred  himself  actively  towards  obtaining  a  reversal  of  the  in- 
junction against  the  performance  of  his  comedy,  and  this  time 
successfully.  Partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  numerous 
patrons,  and  partly  to  his  own  energetic  perseverance,  the  necessary 
permission  was  at  length  granted,  and  the  first  representation  of 
the  ^  Barber  of  Seville '  took  place  in  the  theatre  of  the  Tuileries, 
then  occupied  by  the  actors  of  the  Comedie  Franpaise,  February  23, 
1775.  Naturally,  the  house  was  crowded  to  excess  ;  the  name  of 
the  writer,  and  the  various  adventures  of  which  he  had  been  the 
hero  sufficing  to  attract  not  only  those  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  whether  friends  or  foes,  but  also  that  miscellaneous  multitude 
of  '  first  night '  enthusiasts  then  as  now  collectively  denominated 
^  tout  Palis.'  That  a  cabal  had  been  organised  by  the  author's 
adversaries  was  soon  apparent,  hisses  being  heard  in  diflFerent  parts 
of  the  theatre  before  the  commencement  of  the  play  ;  the  triviality, 
however,  of  certain  scenes  injudiciously  added  to  the  original 
manuscript,  and  the  ill-advised  transformation  of  four  acts  into 
five  gradually  exhausted  the  patience  of  even  the  most  indulgent 
spectators,  jmd  the  curtfiin  fpll  amid  une^juivopal  signs  of  disap- 
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probation,  for  which  Beaumarchais  had  only  himself  to  thank. 
Not  in  the  slightest  degree  disheartened  by  the  unfavourable  re- 
ception  of  his  piece,  and  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  verdict, 
he  immediately  occupied  himself  with  the  necessary  alterations, 
suppressing  the  superfluous  act,  and  making  an  unsparing  use  of 
the  pruning  knife  by  removing  the  objectionable  interpolations 
and  thoroughly  condensing  the  entire  work.  Thus  remodelled,  the 
*  Barber '  was  again  performed  three  days  later  with  complete 
success,*  and  has  ever  since  maintained  its  position  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  comedies  in  the  repertory  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 

In  the  choice  of  his  actors  Beaumarchais  was  exceptionally  for- 
tunate, the  celebrated  Preville  playing  Figaro,  Bellecourt  Almaviva, 
Desessarts  Bartholo,  and  the  charming  Mile.  Doligny  Bosine. 
Since  then,  the  principal  representatives  of  the  intriguing  barber 
have  been  :  Dugazon,  Dazincourt,  Monrose,  Samson,  Begnier,  Got 
and  Coquelin ;  while  Mole,  Fleury,  Armand  and  Bressant  have 
successively  personated  Almaviva,  and  Miles.  Mars,  Anai>,  and 
Beichemberg  Rosine.  From  the  date,  indeed,  of  its  first  production 
to  the  present  time,  the  leading  characters  of  the  comedy  have 
invariably  been  sustained  by  the  *  premiers  sujets,'  thereby  gua- 
ranteeing a  perfect  all-round  acting  such  as  no  other  theatre  in  the 
world  can  show. 

With  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the  author  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  critics.  Grimm,  than  whom  no  one  was  better 
qualified  to  relish  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue,  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  the  piece,  doubting  at  the  same  time  if  tlie 
majority  of  the  audience  were  capable  of  fully  appreciating  its 
ingenuity ;  while  La  Harpe  was  equally  charmed  with  the  general 
management  of  the  plot  and  the  piquancy  of  the  details.  On  the 
other  hand  Madame  du  Deffand,  in  a  letter  to  Walpole,  dated 
February  27,  1775,  expresses  a  directly  contrary  opinion.  *The 
ambassador,'  she  says, '  paid  me  a  visit  yesterday,  but  did  not  find 
me,  as  I  was  at  the  theatre,  where  Beaumarchais'  comedy  was  given 
for  the  second  time.  On  the  first  performance  it  had  been  hissed, 
but  met  last  night  with  an  inconceivable  success,  was  extolled  to 
the  skies,  and  applauded  in  the  most  ridiculously  exaggerated 
fashion.  The  piece  is  detestable,  and  your  relatives  who  regretted 
not  having  seen  it  may  console  themselves  by  learning  that  they 
have  lost  nothing.  All  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  this  Beau-« 
marchais,  whose  memoirs  are  such  pleasant  reading,  appears  to 
deplorable  disadvantage  in  his  '^  Barber  of  Seville." ' 

'  Sophie  Arnould,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  accounted  for  this  unexpected 
triumph  of  the  author  by  pithily  remarking,  *  The  man  is  so  lucky  that  if  he  ve^e  oa 
the  point  of  being  hung,  the  rope  would  certainly  break.* 
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As  a  natural  consequesce  of  its  success  in  Paris,  the  comedy 
was  soon  after  represented  before  the  Court  at  Versailles ;  and 
proved  so  attractive  that  by  express  command  of  the  young  King 
Louis  XVI.,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  both  of  whom  at  that  period 
were  favourably  disposed.  tow;ards.  the  author,  the  performance 
\9Z&  repeated  several  times,  the- fifth  and  last  taking  place 
January  21, 1783.  Moreovier,  the  Queen,  oneof  whose  latest  fancies 
had  been  the  organisation  of  a  miniature  theatre  at  the  Petit-Tri- 
anon, decided  on  adding  the  piece  of  Beaumarchais  to  those  already 
played  there,  reserving  for  herself  the  part  of  Bosine. 

The  company,  on  its  first  formation,  included  only  Her  Ma- 
jesty, the  royal  princesses,  the  ladies  in  waiting  and  the  Count 
d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.);  no  other  male  performer 
originally  figuring  in  the  list.  The  spectators  consisted  of  thv^ 
King,  his  brother  the  Count  de  Provence  (subsequently  Louis 
XVIII.),  the  Queen's  reader  and  personal  attendants,  accom- 
panied by  their  sisters  and  daughters,  composing  a  total  of  some 
forty  persons.  The  rehearsals  and  scenic  arrangements  of  operettas 
were  superintended  by  Caillot  of  the  Comedie  Italienne,  and  those 
of  other  pieces  by  Dazincourt  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  ;  M.  Campan, 
father-in-law  of  the  Queen's  first  *  femme  de  chambre,'  oflSciated 
both  as  prompter  and  general  inspector. 

Little  by  little,  the  privilege  of  admission  to  these  representa- 
tions, hitherto  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  was 
extended  to  the  gardes  du  corps,  and  the  equerries  of  the  princes, 
and  to  various  personages  either  holding  office  at  Court  or  honoured 
with  a  special  invitation.  The  company  was  also  reinforced  by  an 
infusion  of  the  male  element,  composed  of  young  nobles  gifted 
with  some  dramatic  talent,  and  therefore  agreeable  substitutes  for 
such  indifferent  actresses  as  Madame  Elisabeth  and  the  Countess 
de  Provence.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  denied  that  this  latter 
innovation,  and  the  increasing  predilection  evinced  by  the  Queen 
for  her  favourite  amusement,  gave  rise  to  many  injurious  reports 
industriously  propagated  by  her  enemies  in  the  capital,  and  forming 
the  groundwork  of  accusations  which,  although  unfounded,  were 
not  the  less  prejudicial  to  her.  Nor  was  the  sensation  caused  by  the 
theatrical  propensities  of  Marie  Antoinette  confined  to  Paris  ;  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  her  correspondence  with  her  daughter, 
commented  severely  on  the  *  disgraceful  exhibitions,'  unworthy  of 
the  sovereign  of  a  great  country  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  after  con- 
templating a  picture  sent  to  her,  representing  the  consort  of  Louis 
XVI.  as  Jenny  in  *  Le  Eoi  et  la  Fermi^re,'  indignantly  threw  it  aside, 
saying :  <  This  is  the  portrjiit  pot  of  ^  Queep  of  Fr^ince,  but  of  au 
actress  j '  ^g.^.^^^ ^y Google 
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The  first  and  only  performance  of  the  *  Barber  of  Seville '  on 
the  stage  of  the  Petit-Trianon  took  place  August  19,  1787,  with 
the  following  cast : 

Rosine     .        .        •        .        i        .  The  Queen. 

AlmAviva        »        •        •        •        •  M.  de  Vaudreuil. 

Figaro     ••.•«•  Count  d^Artois. 

Bartholo  •        •        •        •        •  Duke  de  Quiche. 

Basiie      .        •        •        •        •        •  M.  de  Orussol. 

According  to  Grimm,  who  was  then  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
Count,  and  disposed  to  see  everything  ^  en  rose,'  the  essay  was  a 
highly  successful  one,  and  the  acting  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
celled by  a  professional  company.  Madame  Campan,  however,  in 
her  memoirs  tells  a  very  diflFerent  story.  *  For  amateurs,'  she  says, 
*  they  played  fairly  well ;  nevertheless,  more  than  one  spectator  on 
leaving  the  theatre  criticised  the  performance  pretty  sharply,  and 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  acting  was  "  royally  " 
bad.' 

In  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  this  unique  representation,  Beaumarchais  had  been  expressly 
invited  to  witness  it,  and  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception ; 
Marie  Antoinette,  especially  flushed  with  her  triumph,  and  perhaps 
not  unwilling  to  atone  for  her  share  in  the  tribulations  he  had  ex- 
perienced on  the  production  of  the  *  Marriage  of  Figaro,'  warmly 
complimenting  him  on  his  charming  creation  of  Bosine.  ^  What 
a  change  I '  observed  Crrimm  to  the  dramatist,  as  they  drove  back 
to  Paris  together ;  '  souvent  femme  varie  I ' 

*  Bien  fol  qui  s'y  fie  I '  coolly  replied  the  author  of  the  *  Barber 
of  Seville.' 

CHARLES  HEBVEY. 
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O^etiea  fortune. 

Charles.  The  handsomest  women  in  the  room  aie  those 
Americans — Mrs.  Fortune  and  her  daughter — ^your  friends,  you 
know. 

James.  Yes,  you  are  about  right.  And  of  the  two  the  mother 
with  her  snow-white  curling  hair  and  pale  unworn  face  is  really 
almost  the  handsomer,  lovely  as  the  girl  is. 

Charles.  She  is  too  cold  for  my  taste.  But  that  calm, 
strong,  resolute  face  seems  to  express  an  enormous  amount  of 
character.  I  could  fancy  her  capable  of  ordering  an  execution 
and  witnessing  it. 

James.  With  as  little  mercy  or  misgiving  as  her  namesake. 

Charles.  Who  was  her  namesake  ? 

James.  Don't  you  know  ?    Medea — who  killed  her  children. 

Charles.  What  a  heathenish  name  for  a  Christian  woman ! 
It  makes  me  shiver.    What  is  her  daughter's  name  ? 

James.  Oh !  she  is  of  a  softer  sort  altogether — name,  face,  and 
character.  She  is  Eve — the  mother  of  life  and  love.  And  I 
should  say  her  Adam  would  be  more  to  be  envied  than  most  men 
when  they  barter  away  their  freedom  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  face 
and  a  trim  waist.  And  yet — she  is  too  soft,  perhaps  1  She  looks 
out  of  sorts  somehow  to-night.  I  wonder  what  her  Adam  has 
been  up  to.     No  good,  I'll  be  sworn.     They  never  are. 

Charles.  What  a  cynic  you  are,  old  fellow. 

James.  Think  so  ?  You  see  I  know  the  world — and  I  believe 
in  Schopenhauer. 

Mrs.  Waters.  You  look  ill  to-day,  dear  Evy.  Is  anything 
the  matter?  Whyl  there  are  tears  in  your  eyes.  What  is  it, 
dearie  ?  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  ?  You  know  I  will  if  I 
can. 

Eve.  I  know  how  kind  and  good  you  are,  Mrs.  Waters  {she 
Jiesitatea). 

Mrs.  Waters  {smiling).  If  you  think  so,  prove  it,  and  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  for  you.     I  see  you  want  something. 

Eve.  Yes,  I  do  want  someone  to  help  me;  oh,  terribly! 
Someone  who  will  be  my  friend,  and  will  stand  between  me  and 
my  mother — my  poor  mother ! 

Mes.  Waters,  De^r  child  I  you  are  trembling  like  a  leaf.    And 
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how  pale  you  are !  Tell  me  without  fear  what  it  is.  It  makes  me 
BO  sad  to  see  you  like  this. 

Eve.  How  dare  I  tell  you  I 

Mbs.  Waters  Why  should  you  not?  Do  you  think  I  have 
come  to  my  age  without  understanding  something  of  the  sorrows 
of  life?  If  we  elders  cannot  sympathise  with  and  help  the 
younger,  who  should  ? 

Eve.  I  will — I  will  trust  you.     {Site  wldspers.) 

Mas.  Waters  (clasps  her  hands  as  if  in  pain).  My  God ! 
This  is  worse  than  I  imagined. 

Eve  (weeping  and  despairing).     And  now — have  I  lost  you  ? 

Mrs.  Waters  (drawing  the  girVs  head  to  her  bosom  and 
kissing  her  forehead  tenderly^  almost  solemnly).  No,  you  have 
not  lost  me,  Eve.  The  bruised  reed  shall  not  be  broken  by  me  ! 
But  you  must  not  weep  like  this.  You  must  not !  You  have  it 
to  bear,  and  you  must  be  strong  for  your  trial.  Do  not  doubt  me, 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  save  you ;  and  your  mother  shall  not 
know. 

Doctor.  How  is  Number  Fourteen,  nurse? 

Nurse.  The  fever  is  very  high,  sir.  It  looks  bad  for  her,  poor 
young  creature.     I  do  not  think  she'll  get  over  to-night. 

Doctor.  And  the  child  ? 

Nurse.  The  child  is  dead. 

Doctor.  Ah  1  I  did  not  expect  it  could  be  saved.  But  it  was 
a  nice  little  thing.  Has  the  mother  said  anything  of  her  own 
people  ? — expressed  any  desire  to  see  anyone  ? 

Nurse.  She  has  rambled  a  good  deal  about  her  mother  and 
her  cousin  in  New  York,  but  she  has  given  no  clue  to  her  real 
name  and  place ;  and  she  has  not  asked  for  any  one.  Of  course 
she  is  something  diflFerent  from  what  she  says.  She  is  not  Jane 
Smith,  and  she  is  not  a  servant  out  of  place.  The  lady  who 
brought  her  knows  all  about  her,  and  she  has  just  come. 

Doctor.  Is  she  with  her  now  ? 

Nurse.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  see  her  coming  out  of  the  room.  And 
here  she  is. 

Doctor  (to  lady).  Can  I  speak  to  you,  madam,  for  a 
moment  ? 

Lady,  Certainlyt 

Doctor.  You  are  interested  in  that  young  person  you  have 
just  left? 

I/ADT.  Yes,  deeply. 

Doctor.  She  is  in  a  grave  condition ;  indee(J,  I  may  say  i^ 
imminent  (Janger,  ^^^^^^^^^  by  Google 
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Lady  {sorrowfully).  I  see  that  for  myself,  and  understand  her 
state  only  too  well. 

Doctor.  Has  she  no  friend — ^no  relation — whom  it  would  he 
well  for  her  to  see  ?  You  say  that  you  are  only  her  friend  ;  has 
she  no  others  nearer,  who  should  he  communicated  with  ?  If  she 
has,  it  would  be  as  well  to  bring  them  here  without  much  delay. 

Lady.  She  has  asked  for  her  mother. 

Doctor.  Good.   Will  you  undertake  the  charge  of  sending  her  ? 

Lady  {in  tears),  I  will. 

Doctor.  Without  much  delay.  It  is  already  evening.  By 
midnight — 

A  Woman  {of  about  forty,  tvith  snow-white  hair  and  a  dead- 
white  face^  d/ressed  as  a  se)^ant,  but  ivith  the  air  of  a  lady. 
She  speaks  with  a  slight  American  accent,)  I  have  come  to  see 
{looks  at  a  paper)  Jane  Smith. 

Porter  at  the  Hospital.  Yes,  madam.  {To  attendant.) 
Take  this  lady  to  B  Ward. 

NcRSE.  You  have  come  for  Jane  Smith — Number  Fourteen  ? 
This  way,  if  you  please,  ma^am.     Jane  1  here  is  a  visitor  for  you. 

No.  14.  Mother !  Mother  !  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  Tell  me 
you  forgive  me  before  I  die  I 

Woman.  Forgive  you  ?  No  1  You  have  disgraced  your  father's 
memory,  dishonoured  your  family,  degraded  yourself,  and  sullied 
the  name  of  America.  Forgive  you  ?  Never  I  I  have  come  to 
see  you,  as  you  wished,  but  not  to  pretend  to  forgive  the  infamy 
which  has  burned  itself  into  my  very  heart. 

No.  14  (wildly).  This  is  too  terrible  1  It  is  more  than  I  can 
bear.     Oh,  mother,  have  pity — have  mercy ! 

Woman.  It  is  by  your  own  act  that  you  are  punished.  Think 
of  the  months  of  deception  in  which  you  have  lived,  sleeping  and 
waking,  by  my  side.  Think  of  the  atmosphere  of  falsehood  that 
you  have  woven  round  you,  and  of  the  shameful  comedy  you  have 
played ;  think  of  the  mockery  of  your  pretended  love  for  me, 
hiding  this  infernal  secret  from  me — and  then  ask  me  to  forgivje 
you  1  I  should  be  faithless  to  the  Lord  if  I  did.  To  pardon  you 
would  be  to  want  pardon  for  myself. 

No.  14.  Has  God  no  mercy  ?  has  heaven  no  forgiveness  ? 
Mother  1  will  you  be  harsher  than  the  Lord  ? 

Woman.  On  one  condition  only  I  will  forgive  you.  Tell  me 
the  name.     Who  is  he  ? 

No.  14  {hiding  her  face).  No,  I  cannot;  I  will  not  add 
treachery  to  my  infamy. 
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My  lieart  is  turned  to  stone  against  you.  You,  the  daughter  of 
so  splendid  a  man  as  your  father,  to  have  kept  his  name  so  badly 
— and  now  to  shield  your  betrayer — his  dishonourer!  For  the 
first  time  and  for  the  last  I  am  glad  that  God  took  his  noble 
life,  before  he  knew  the  burning  shame  that  has  ruined  mine. 

No.  14  {feebly).  If  it  could  do  good,  yes.  But  it  cannot.  It 
would  be  only  one  sin  the  more. 

Woman.  No,  it  would  be  justice — justice  and  retribution.  He 
should  be  shot  like  the  dog  he  is. 

No.  14.  I  have  lost  all — mother,  child,  name,  myself,  God's 
mercy  too — but  I  will  not  betray  this  I 

Woman.  Then  farewell.  God's  mercy  may  be  given  you,  poor 
wretched  sinner — He  knows  best — but  mine  cannot. 

No.  14.  Kiss  me,  mother.  My  head  is  all  on  fire.  Kiss  me 
as  you  used  when  I  was  a  little  child.     It  will  heal  me. . 

[  Woman  kisses  her. 

No.  14.  Your  lips  are  cold  as  marble,  mother.  It  is  like  kiss- 
ing Death. 

Woman.  It  is  as  I  feel.     Death  is  in  my  heart  too  I 

No.  14.  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  Surely 
now  God  will  let  me  die ! 

[Doctor  enters.'] 

Doctor.  Madam,  I  must  end  this  interview.  It  is  too  much 
for  my  patient.  It  is  indeed  as  much  as  her  life  is  worth  to 
agitate  her  so  fearfully. 

Woman.  I  am  willing  to  go.     I  leave  her  in  your  hands. 

No.  14.  Mother  1  before  you  go,  say  that  you  forgive  me. 

Woman.  I  will  see  you  to-morrow. 

Doctor  {sotto  voce).  To-morrow — she  will  be  gone. 

No.  14  {ivith  a  wild  cry).  Mother  1 

Woman.  I  will  see  you  to-morrow — Jane,  Good-night. 
Good-bye. 

Charles.  Whose  is  this  magnificent  funeral  ? 

James.  Don't  you  know?  Poor  little  Eve  Fortune's.  Her 
inother  has  done  it  well.  A  midnight  Anglican  mass,  choml 
service,  tapers,  catafalque,  all  in  the  most  correct  style.  The 
pomps  and  vanities  to  the  last  hour ;  and  the  worm  imbedded  in 
velvet  and  silver. 

Charles.  That  pretty  little  creature  dead  ?  What  a  terrible 
thing  1  And  she  looked  so  full  of  life,  so  lovely,  when  we  saw 
her  only  so  short  a  time  ago.     And  now  she  is  dead  I 

James.  Yes,  she  died  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  saw  it  in  the  paper- 
And  this  is  the  mass  before  intermeot.     Very  fine,  is  it  not  ? 
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CuAKLES.  If  it  is  a  measure  of  the  mother's  love,  she  must  be 
broken-hearted  indeed  I 

James.  At  all  events  it  is  a  measure  of  her  pride.  Do  jou  see 
her  there,  kneeling  by  Mre.  Waters  ?  How  Mrs.  Waters  weeps  1 
Of  the  two  one  would  say  she  was  the  mother.  See  how  white  and 
stern  and  stony  Mrs.  Fortune  looks  1  Her  hair  and  face  are  of  one 
colour.  She  looks  like  something  carved  out  of  marble  ;  like  some 
one  whose  life  has  received  a  check,  and  whose  blood  no  longer 
flows,  but  stagnates  in  her  veins. 

Charles.  You  told  me  her  name  was  Medea  ?  She  is  Medea  1 
She  looks  capable  of  the  last  expression  of  cruelty,  and  in  the  very 
presence  of  death  would  neither  bend  nor  falter.  There  is  some- 
thing truly  awful  about  her.     She  makes  my  blood  freeze. 

James.  To  me  she  is  a  study.  I  wish  I  knew  her  secret  I 
Then  I  should  understand  her. 

Charles.  What  secret  ? 

James.  That  is  just  it.  Who  knows  ?  But  she  has  one.  And 
no  one  will  ever  find  it  out, 

Edward  Fortune  {l^ew  York\  A  letter  from  Aunt  M.  with 
a  black-edged  envelope.  (Tears  it  ojyen  in  an  agitated  manner^ 
reads  rapidly^  and  keeps  silent) 

Gertrude.  What  is  it,  Edward  ?  My  dear  1  what  has  hap- 
pened? Edward!  It  frightens  me  to  see  you  look  like  this! 
W^hatisit? 

Edward  (in  a  broken  voice).  Poor  little  cousin  Evy  is  dead. 
Bead  that.  (Throws  over  a  newspaper  cutting  and  Mrs. 
Fortune's  letter.) 

Gertrude  (reads).  *  Died  suddenly  of  fever  in  London,  Eve, 
the  only  child  of  the  late  General  Laurence  L.  Fortune ;  deeply 
lamented  hy  her  sorrowing  mother  and  a  large  circle  of  mourning 
friends.'     Poor  little  Evy  I     How  dreadful ;  how  terrible  1 

Edward.  Dead !  Cousin  Evy  dead !  Sweet  child  I  My  poor 
Evy! 

Gertrude.  My  poor  husband !  I  know  how  fond  you  were  of 
her.     So  was  she  of  you.     She  was  like  your  little  sister. 

Edward  (covers  his  face  in  his  hcunds.  After  a  pav.se  he 
says  in  a  strange  unreal  way).  Yes,  like  my  little  sister. 

Gertrude  (wiping  her  eyes,  and  still  fingering  the  letter). 
I  see  Aunt  M.  has  sent  a  drawing  of  the  monument  she  is  going 
to  put  up.  How  beautiful  it  is  ;  how  all  those  flowers  stand  out ! 
But  look,  Edward — how  strange  1  Here  is  a  snake's  head  among 
the  flowers.  This  is  a  eucharis,  and  the  snake  lies  hidden 
behind,  just  peeping  out  from  the  petals.     Why  has  she  had  this 
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snake,  this  hideous  reptile  in  dear  little  Evy's  monument  ?  What 
an  extraordinary  idea !  What  does  it  mean  ?  Can  you  guess, 
Edward  ? 

Edward  (excitedly  and  harshly).  How  should  I  know,  Ger- 
trude ?  Why  do  you  agonise  me  with  such  questions  ?  What 
should  I  know  of  snakes  and  flowers  and  Aunt  M.'s  mad  fancies  ? 

Gertrude  (soothingly).  Dear  husband,  did  I  vex  you  ?  I  did 
not  mean  to  do  so.  But  it  is  a  strange  device  for  Evy's  monu- 
ment ;  and  I  do  not  understand  why  Aunt  M.  has  chosen  it. 

Edward  (ivith  an  effort).  Probably  she  had  no  meaning  at  all ; 
or,  if  any,  she  wished  to  emblemise  the  fever,  the  sudden  death, 
which  took  her  away  so  soon. 

Gertrude.  Oh,  yes,  that  must  be  itl  Aunt  M,  has  always 
such  a  delicate  fancy ;  and  poor  little  Evy  was  indeed  a  very 
eucharis  among  girls.  Don't  you  think  so,  husband  ?  But  I 
know  you  do  I  You  were  always  so  good  to  her — and  she  was  so 
like  your  little  sister. 

E.   LYKN   LINTON. 
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Eobe— ot  a  l^ame. 

BY    JULIAN    HAWTHORNE, 

L 

-VTAKREN  BELL. 

Wabebn  Bell,  though  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  -six  years  old, 
had  already  trained  himself  to  observe  certain  rules  of  conduct,  one 
of  which  was,  before  embarking  upon  an  adventure,  to  find  out  all 
be  could  about  it.  This  was  tbe  more  creditable  to  him,  because 
he  was  by  nature  impetuous  and  sudden.  When  he  was  quite  a 
small  boy  he  had  been  prone  to  wild  outbursts  of  passion,  in  which 
he  became  uncontrollable.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  paroxysms 
his  father  caught  him  up,  as  he  was  raging  and  tearing  on  the 
floor,  and  put  him  on  the  mantelpiece.  The  mantelpiece  was  of 
an  old-fashioned  design,  five  feet  above  the  floor,  and  scarce  as 
many  inches  wide.  It  was  a  ticklish  place  to  balance  oneself  on 
at  the  best  of  times,  but  as  a  stage  for  a  boy  of  six  to  kick  out  his 
frenzy  in,  it  was  acutely  dangerous;  and  Warren  had  sense 
enough  left  to  understand  it.  By  an  effort  that  brought  out  a 
cold  sweat  on  his  heated  ^kin,  he  controlled  himself,  and  stood 
bolt  upright  and  perfectly  still — except  that  the  thumping  of  bis 
heart  shook  him  a  little.     His  father  said : 

'  That  proves  you  can  behave  yourself  if  you  choose  to.  Mind 
I  never  catch  you  in  a  rage  again  ! ' 

Warren  stood  there  for  an  hour  and  thought  it  over.  Then  his 
father  took  him  down  and  his  mother  caressed  and  comforted  him. 
But  he  never  forgot  the  insight  into  himself  which  the  incident 
had  given  him.  His  passions  and  impulses  were  strong,  but,  if 
he  chose,  he  was  stronger.  And  for  the  most  part,  though  with 
certain  important  exceptions,  as  we  shall  see,  he  did  so  choose,  in 
the  future. 

I  have  actually  begun  this  story  with  a  digression.  In 
accordance  with  his  acquired  habit  of  looking  ahead,  instead  of 
first  jumping,  Warren  Bell  had  studied  the  railway  time-table  in 
New  York  before  taking  the  Down-East  train  ;  and  he  had  found 
that  he  would  have  to  wait  nearly  four  hours  at  Pinetree  Junction. 
He  was  still  too  young  to  believe  that  he  could  afford  time  to 
wait  anywhere,  and  certainly  not  four  hours  at  Pinetree  Junction, 
of  all  places  in  the  world.     Meditating  upon  the  matter,  therefore, 
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he  made  up  his  mind  to  make  the  distance  from  the  Junction  to 
Hickory  on  foot.  It  was  not  more  than  sixteen  miles,  and  three 
years  ago  a  tramp  like  that  had  been  nothing  to  Warren  Bell. 
The  road  was  familiar  to  him  from  of  old,  and,  if  he  compassed 
the  journey  even  in  four  hours,  he  would  gain  nearly  a  fourth  of 
that  time  upon  the  train.  Besides,  although  the  month  was  early 
May,  and  spring  in  New  England  has  acquired  a  bad  name,  it 
happened  on  this  occasion  to  be  very  fine  weather.  The  air  was 
cool  but  soft,  the  morning  sun  was  bright,  the  sky  was  pale  at  the 
horizon  and  blue  at  the  zenith,  and  the  youthful  sap  was  flowiqg  in 
every  tree  and  plant,  and  in  the  veins  of  every  rightly  constituted 
human  being  as  well.  -  It  was  just  the  day  for  a  walk  ;  and,  more- 
over, Warren  had  an  idea  that  the  exercise  would  help  him  to  turn 
thoroughly  over  in  his  mind  the  several  aspects  of  the  errand  on 
which  he  was  revisiting  the  home  of  his  boyhood. 

Accordingly,  when  Le  reached  Pinetree  Junction,  he  left 
directions  with  the  elderly  and  rheumatic  personage  who,  with  a 
three-days*  beard  on  his  meagre  jaws,  a  black  coat  that  had  become 
greenish  about  the  shoulders,  and  a  pessimistic  eye,  performed  the 
duties  of  station-master,  ticket-seller,  railway-gate  lifter,  and 
baggage-smasher,  to  forward  his  trunk  to  Hickory  by  the  next 
opportunity  ;  while  he  himself  stretched  his  legs,  buttoned  up  his 
coat,  grasped  his  cane,  and  prepared  for  his  journey. 

*  Ain't  your  name  Bell  ? '  demanded  the  elderly  factotum,  not 
looking  at  the  person  he  was  addressing,  but  at  right  angles  away 
from  him.  .... 

*  Yes ;  and  ybu  are  Major  Witherbee,  aim't  you  V 

'  Well,  I  guess  everybody  knows  who  I  am.  Le's  see, — father's 
dead,  ain't  he  ?  ' 

*  Three  years  ago, — before  I  went  to  New  York.' 

*  Mother  too?' 

*  Yes,  long  ago.' 

*  Air  you  coming  back  here  to  live  ?  ' 
*No,  I'm  coming  to  a  funeral.' 

*  Whose  funeral's  that  ? '  inquired  the  Major,  with  a  show  of 
interest. 

*  Mrs.  Anthony.' 

*  Oh  1  she  !     Dead,  eh  ?     Le's  see ;  got  a  daughter,  ain't  she  ?  ' 

*  I  suppose  so :  she  used  to  have,  when  I  was  a  boy.' 

*  Guess  you  were  sweet  on  her,  too,  wa'nt  you  ? ' 

'  If  I  had  been,  I  shouldn't  tell  you  about  it,  Major.' 

*  Well,  I  guess  now's  the  time  to  take  her,  if  she'll  have  you,* 
the  Major  rejoined  ;  *  but  if  the  funeral's  all  you  want,  'tain't  no 
concern  of  mine.'    With  this  he  hobbled  away,  and  Warren  Bell, 
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with  a  glance  at  bis  watch  and  a  half-annoyed  smile  on  his  lips, 
stepped  oflF  lightly  along  the  narrow  brown  road. 

He  was  not  above  five  feet  nine  in  height,  and  was  compactly 
but  not  heavily  made— a  handsome  active  figure.  He  walked 
easily,  with  a  long  step  and  head  up ;  and  he  twirled  his  cane  in 
his  right  hand,  like  one  familiar  with  quarter-staff  play.  He 
was  not  .comely  of  feature,  but  his  face  had  a  pleasant,  genuine 
look,  and  withal  was  full  of  purpose.  There  was  also  about  him 
an  air  of  refreshing  cleanliness.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  his  clothes, 
though  his  linen  was  white  and  fine,  and  his  garments  fitted  him 
neatly ;  nor  as  to  his  person,  though  his  skin  was  bright  and 
wholesome,  and  the  nails  of  his  hands  carefully  groomed.  It  was 
something  in  the  human  and  mental  atmosphere  of  the  man.  It 
appeared  in  his  voice,  in  his  bearing,  in  his  smile,  in  the  manner 
of  his  speech.  There  were  no  mephitic  or  stagnant  regions  in  his 
nature.  He  had  two  physical  defects^  both  of  which  aided  this 
agreeable  impression.  He  was  near-sighted,  in  the  first  place,  and 
wore  eye-glasses.  But  when  he  was  interested  in  talk  (as  he 
generally  was),  the  eye-glasses  dropped  down,  and  the  eyes  were 
half-closed,  and  took  on  a  sort  of  absorbed  or  rapt  expression,  as 
if  he  saw  the  thing  he  spoke  of,  and  were  blind  to  everything  else. 
Anon  he  would  turn  upon  his  interlocutor,  bending  forward  with  a 
concentrated  intentness  of  gaze  that  made  you  feel  you  had  been 
looked  into.  His  other  defect  was  a  tendency  to  stammer.-  This 
liad  bewi  very  mafked-in  his- boyhood,*  but  he  bad- realised  its 
inconvenience,  and  had  set  himself  with  all  his  might  to  correct  it. 
He  bad  eo  nearly  succeed  in  his  effort  that  nothing  now  remained 
but  an  occasional  straining  at  the  leash,  as  it  were,  before  the 
utterance  of  a  word,  which  then  came  out  with  an  emphasis,  and 
with  a  resolute  thrusting  forward  of  the  chin,  that  were  stimulating 
and  captivating.  You  were  certain  that  he  believed  what  he  said, 
and  this  disposed  you  to  believe  in  it  likewise.  Wonderful  is  the 
influence  of  a  man  who  has  an  actual  belief  in  anything,  even  if  it 
be  only  in  himself  I  He  magnetises  and  enchants  the  negative 
and  neutral- tinted  mass  of  his  fellows. 

The  infirmity  of  such  men  often  is,  that  they  are  as  fickle  as 
they  are  earnest.  They  see  and  feel  with  such  vividness  that  they 
do  not  see  and  feel  the  same  thing  long.  In  the  course  of  a  life- 
time, they  will  pass  through  a  complete  circle  of  opinions  and 
practices,  each  one  of  which,  nevertheless,  appears  to  be  the  direct 
logical  outcome  of  the  preceding  one.  Such  men  are  dangerous 
fo  conservative  institutions,  and  subversive  of  the  calculations  of 
MlMeid- economists  and  statisticians ;  but,  if  it  were  not  for  themj 
the  world  would  soon  cease  to  revolve,  and  hang  idly  on  its  axis. 
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They  are  more  at  home  in  this  country  than  in  Europe ;  but,  for 
that  very  reason,  they  are  perhaps  more  useful  in  Europe  than 
they  are  here. 

Warren  Bell  walked  swiftly  along,  enjoyiog  the  pure  air,  the 
soft  tints  of  spring,  and  the  freedom  from  noise  aud  clatter  which 
is  so  noticeable  to  those  who  live  in  cities — not  to  mention  a 
twelve  hours'  journey  by  rail.  Enjoyable  to  him,  too,  were  the 
familiar  turns  of  the  road  and  features  of  the  landscape,  associated 
as  they  were  with  so  many  episodes  of  unforgotten  boyish  adven- 
ture. He  had  fished  in  that  river,  skated  on  that  pond,  shot  a 
hawk  on  yonder  hill,  picked  cranberries  in  this  meadow,  and 
gathered  huckleberries  and  blackberries  on  the  pasture  above* 
Against  this  reality  of  memory  the  more  recent  reality  of  his  city 
life  seemed  fantastic  and  unsubstantial.  The  natural  creature  in 
him  expanded  and  exulted,  and  recognised  the  restraints  of  civili- 
sation. He  wanted  once  more  to  wade  midleg  deep  in  the  black 
mud  of  a  meadow  brook  and  catch  turtles.  He  longed  to  shin  up 
a  tall  pine-tree,  tearing  his  trousers,  scratching  his  hands,  losing 
his  hat,  and  smearing  himself  all  over  with  black  resin.  He  would 
have  liked  to  sprawl  half  the  morning  under  an  alder-bush,  listen- 
ing to  the  bobolinks  and  the  larks.  Manhood,  with  its  obligations 
and  ambitions,  hampered  him.  Oh,  for  the  days  when  he  was  four 
or  five  feet  high,  in  a  jacket  and  trousers,  and  in  a  world  twenty 
miles  in  diameter  I 

No;  time  is  inezomble,  fdr  it  is  the  shadow  of  the  Botil^s 
development. 

So,  in  a  grave  mood,  Warren  Bell  fell  to  thinking  over  the 
course  of  his  past  life — ^than  which  employment  none  is  at  once 
more  fascinating  and  more  pathetic.  The  way  is  marked  with 
gravestones,  under  which  lie  buried  friends,  hopes,  illusions,  inno- 
cence, opportunities.  He  was  a  boy,  as  aforesaid,  rejoicing  in  the 
exhilaration  of  healthy  life,  loving  his  father  and  mother,  forming 
imperishable  friendships  with  other  boys,  whose  names  he  had  now 
forgotten,  hating  school,  rejoicing  in  the  freedom  of  Saturdays, 
chafing  under  the  restraint  of  Sundays,  nmning  and  shouting 
himself  into  glorious  exhaustion  at  hockey,  football,  and  base-ball ; 
secretly  thinking  that  there  was  something  divinely  lovely  about 
little  Nell  Anthony,  and,  for  that  reason,  avoiding  her  as  sedulously 
as  if  she  were  a  pestilence ;  stuffing  himself  with  strawberries  in 
June,  with  water-melons  in  August,  and  with  apples  in  autumn; 
intending  to  be  a  mighty  hunter  when  he  grew  up,  and  kill  grizzly 
bears  in  Galifomia,  jaguars  in  Brazil,  tigers  in  India,  and  lions  in 
Africa,  and,  meanwhile,  actually  shooting  chipmunks  on  his  native 
rail  fences — in  short,  being  such  a  boy  as  only  an  impetuous  an<J 
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Imaginative  boy  in  the  country  oan  be.  Next,  he  eaw  himself  a 
youth  in  college,  measuring  himself  against  other  youths,  and 
agreeably  disappointed  to  find  himself  less  interior  than  he  had 
expected ;  planning  gigantic  feats  of  scholarship,  and  partaking  of 
stentorian  debates  and  bewildering*  punches  in  the  Greek-letter 
secret  fraternity ;  suspended  for  a  year  by  a  tyrannous  and  unpro- 
gressive  faculty  for  neglect  of  college  duties  and  riotous  behaviour 
in  the  town  streets ;  studying  prodigiously  during  his  exile,  and 
coming  back  to  pass  a  triumphant  examination,  graduating  tenth 
in  the  list  of  scholars  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  Jiis  classmates ; 
and  corresponding  with  tolerable  regularity  and  profound  secrecy 
with  the  princess  of  his  heart,  who  was  Nell  Anthouy  still.  Then 
a  year  at  an  engineering  academy,  immured  in  descriptive  geometry, 
integral  calculus,  isometrical  and  perspective  drawing,  plotting 
and  surveying,  and  dreams  of  becoming  a  second  Watt  or  Winans. 
After  that,  two  years'  rough  practical  work  in  the  field,  building 
railroads,  digging  canals,  designing  bridges ;  finally  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  his  father  (his  mother  had  died  during  his  college 
career)  and  a  return  home  to  settle  up  his  affairs  there,  and  to 
wonder  what  should  happen  next.  What  did  happen  was,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  powerful  friend  in  New  York,  bis  summons  to 
that  city  to  act  as  assistant  engineer  in  the  Hydrographic  Depart- 
ment, in  which  position  he  had  prospered  greatly,  and  had  learned 
something  of  the  world,  and  had  had  glimpses  of  avenues  to  higher 
things,  not  essentially  connected  with  engineering,  such  as  had 
stirred  in  him  springs  of  ambition  that  had  till  now  been  latent^ 
It  was  then  that  Warren  BeU  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  how 
ambitious  a  man  he  was. 

But  what  had  become  of  sweet  Nell  Anthony  all  this  while  ? 
Was  she  forgotten  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  grows 
more  in  the  five  or  six  years  after  he  leaves  college  than  in  all  the 
time  before,  assuming,  of  course,  that  he  has  brains  and  ambition, 
and  that  he  gets  out  into  the  world.  And  to  grow,  in  this  sense, 
means  to  discover  the  disproportion  between  the  known  and  the 
possible.  Later,  perhaps,  there  may  come  a  wisdom  which  finds  all 
the  possible  in  the  known.  That  wisdom  was  not  Warren  Bell's 
as  yet.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  he  had  travelled  from  New 
York  to  Hickory  not  only  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Nell's  mother, 
but,  also,  to  satisfy  his  conscience  by  asking  Nell  herself  to  be 
his  wife. 
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II. 

JTBLL  AKTHONr. 

Could  that  dreary  slavery,  called  women's  rights,  ever  be  put 
into  practical  operation,  the  world  would  soon  become  too  busi- 
nesslike to  think  of  love  and  marriage.  Woman  is  the  conserva- 
tive of  the  human  race;  she  is  the  centripetal,  as  man  is  the 
centrifugal,  force.  If  she  did  not  stay  at  home  and  mind  her  own 
affairs,  home  would  cease  to  exist.  Man,  in  that  case,  would  do 
well  to  exterminate  the  female  half  of  creation  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  as  merely  a  feebler  and  frailer  imitation  of  himself,  and 
then  die  with  the  consoling  consciousness  of  having  done  one  good 
deed. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  however,  than  that  women  are  not 
and  never  will  be  such  fools  as  some  few  of  themselves,  and  quite 
as  many  forlorn  nondescripts  of  our  own  sex,  would  like  to  per- 
suade them  that  they  are.  It  is  the  dictum  of  a  very  modern 
school  of  thinkers  that  everything  is  relative.  This  means,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  the  scale  of  progression  is  infinite.  But, 
this  being  admitted,  of  what  use  is  it  to  go  to  London  or  to  the 
North  Pole,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  Jupiter  and  the  Pleiades,  in 
search  of  information  and  culture  ?  Everything  is  still  relative, 
and  you  know  no  more,  measured  by  the  infinite  standard,  than 
does  the  countrified  provincial  who  has  stayed  at  home.  What  is 
more  important  is,  that  you  have  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  of 
knowing  several  valuable  things  which  only  staying  at  home  could 
have  taught  you — or  into  which,  at  all  events,  all  your  foreign 
education  (wlien  the  chaff  is  shaken  out  of  it)  must  resolve  itself. 
The  world  can  teach  a  man  a  great  many  facts  about  himself 
and  others ;  but  of  wisdom  it  can  never  teach  him  so  much  as 
the  alphabet:  that  belongs  to  an  altogether  different  plane  of 
experience. 

Nell  Anthony  had  never  been  twenty  miles  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  her  native  village.  Why  should  she  ?  She  lived  in  a 
comfortable  old  house,  built  in  the  massive  and  generous  style  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  with  a  great  fragrant  barn  close  by, 
on  the  other  side  of  an  ample  and  populous  farmyard.  The 
countryside  had  a  quiet  but  unfailing  picturesqueness ;  it  was  not 
so  striking  as  to  become  wearisome,  nor  so  featureless  as  to  be 
tame.  A  range  of  mountainous  hiUs  in  the  western  background 
sent  down  long  spurs  and  green  ridges  into  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  village ;  and  eastwards,  a  dozen  miles  away,  might  be  seen 
on  clear  days  the  blue  levels  of  the  ocean.    The  vale^in  which  the 
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village  stxKxl  was  fair  and  fertile ;  a  stream,  which  in  England 
might  have  been  called  a  river,  wandered  through  it,  full  of 
perch,  bream,  and  pickerel  in  summer,  and  in  winter  overflowing 
and  freezing  for  the  benefit  of  skaters.  The  broad  village  street, 
half  a  mile  in  length,  with  shops  at  one  end  and  piivate  houses  at 
the  other,  was  lined  with  remarkably  tall  and  handsome  trees, 
the  preponderance  among  which  of  hickories  had  perhaps  given 
the  village  its  name.  The  inhabitants  of  this  somewhat  remote 
settlement  had  not  run  to  seed  quite  so  much  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  in  little-known  and  antique  New  England  towns,  They  were 
mostly  farmers,  who  sent  the  surplus  of  their  produce  to  the  cities, 
thereby  paying  their  expenses  and  a  little  more,  and  lived  upon 
the  remainder.  There  were  a  few  old  mariners,  or  their  descen«- 
dants,  who  had  made  some  money  in  foreign  trade ;  but  these  also 
owned  land,  and  kept  cattle  and  poultry.  Many  of  the  middle* 
aged  or  older  men  had  been  to  the  war,  though,  except  for  the 
military  handles  still  applied  to  their  names,  you  might  not  have 
suspected  it.  There  were  two  or  three  families  to  whom  was 
tacitly  accorded  the  title  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  community — 
not  on  account  of  their  wealth,  which  was  not  much  above  the 
village  average,  nor  because  they  put  on  airs  of  superiority,  for 
they  were  conscientiously  public-spirited  and  democratic;  but 
from  some  vaguely  defined,  inwardly  recognised  solidity  of  cha- 
racter, flavour  of  manners,  and  old-time  identification  with  the 
town's  history.  Of  society,  in  the  conventional  or  technical  sense 
of  the  term,  a  stranger  might  have  failed  to  discover  any  traces ; 
and  yet  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hickory  knew  and  understood  one 
another,  and  contrived  to  profit  by  one  another's  company  in  their 
own  way  and  manner.  They  met  at  church,  and  at  the  lyceum, 
and  on  occasions  of  political  interest;  and  then  there  were 
weddings,  funerals,  Bible-classes,  an  evening  party  or  hop  now  and 
then,  and  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  a  picnic  or  two  in  the 
woods,  or  down  on  the  sea-shore.  Nobody  with  any  claims  to 
decency  and  respectability  was  ostracised  from  such  gatherings ; 
the  young  man  who  cleaned  out  the  ion  stable  might  dance  in  the 
town  hall  with  the  daughter  of  the  judge,  if  he  were  in  a  fit  moral 
and  physical  condition  to  do  so ;  and  no  doubt  he  regarded  her 
with  quite  as  much  respect  and  delicacy  as  would  have  been  mani- 
fested towards  her  by  the  foremost  dandy  of  the  Boyal  Horse 
Gruards  in  London.  But  the  attitude  towards  one  another,  in  an 
American  village,  of  youth  and  maiden,  young  and  old,  gentle  and 
simple,  learned  and  illiterate,  is  quite  unintelligible  if  not  incon- 
ceivable to  those  who  have  had  no  personal  experience  thereof; 
it  exists,  but  does  not  lend  itself  to  explanatioij.^^  ^l^eoretically. 
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it  is  utterly  subversive  of  reason  and  order ;  but  practically,  it  is  as 
wholesome  and  prosperous  a  system  as  human  ingenuity  has  yet 
devised.  If  you  are  content  to  dispense  with  what  it  cannot  give 
you,  you  will  find  what  it  does  give  you  unexceptionable. 

Of  course,  a  number  of  enterprising  or  good-for-nothing  young 
fellows,  every  year,  made  up  their  minds  that  Hickory  was  not 
good  enough  for  them,  and  betook  themselves  out  of  it.  Hickory, 
for  its  part,  accepting  their  departure  philosophically.   More  rarely 
a  Hickory  girl  would  marry  somebody  who  had  not  been  a  Hickory 
boy,  and  so  disappear  beyond  the  village  horizon  ;  but  these  were 
exceptions.   As  a  rule.  Hickory  was  contented  with  and  stuck  by  it- 
self.  And  as  for  Nell  Anthony,  she  had  never  happened  seriously  to 
contemplate  any  future  for  herself  of  which  Hickory  did  not  form  a 
part.     She  was  not  given  to  wandering  thoughts  of  any  kind. 
She  had  been  a  happy  and  healthy  child,  pleased  with  everything 
and  never  crying  for  the  moon.     She  had  grown  up  into  an  unde- 
monstrative, straightforward,  sweet-tempered  girl,  with  a  certain 
unobtrusive  strength  and  warmth  in  her  character,  which,  for  the 
present,  emphasised  and   defined    the  impression  she  made,  but 
which,  under  due  stress  of  circumstances,  might  have  developed 
and  kindled  into  a  quite  unsuspected  power.     Meanwhile,  Nell 
Anthony,  like  all  people  who  are  willing  to  make  themselves 
useful,  found  herself  serving  a  great  many   uses ;   but  such  was 
the  secret  energy  of  her  temperament,  she  never  found  herself 
overburdened.     She  did  things  easily,  because  she  attended  to  them 
in  the  doing.     When  she  made  bread,  she  thought  of  the  bread, 
and  not  of  the  fashion  of  her  next  dress  or  of  her  partner  at  the 
last  dance.     She  lived  and  had  her  being  in  the  present,  which  for 
a  girl  of  rather  unusual  intelligence,  as  she  was,  evinced  a  remark- 
able serenity  of  spirit.     Beasts  of  the  field  have  this  peculiarity 
because  their  perceptions  are  so  limited ;   angels  of  heaven  ?Aao 
have  it,  probably,  because  their  perceptions  are  so  profound.     Nell 
Anthony  was  neither  an  angel  nor  a  beast :  but  she  was  a  young 
woman  whose  heart  was  in  tlie  right  place,  and  whose  mind  had 
never  as  yet  been  out  of  accord  with  her  emotions. 

Her  father,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Hickory,  and  fifth 
in  descent  from  the  original  settler,  had  served  in  the  war,  and 
had  received  a  wound  at  Antietam,  from  the  eflfects  of  which  he 
died  a  year  afterwards.  Nell  was  then  a  child  of  thirteen  ;  she 
had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  for  a  little  brother  had  died  at  birth, 
and  Mrs.  Anthony  had  ever  since  been  more  or  less  of  an  invalid. 
There  was  a  farm  to  be  looked  after  and  a  household  to  be  managed, 
and  since  Mrs.  Anthony  was  quite  broken  down  by  her  husband's 
<death,  Nell  took  the  reins  in  her  small  hands.     Always  observant 
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of  what  was  before  her,  she  was  already  familiar  with  the  detail 
of  farm  and  house  work,  and  the  faculty  of  causation  being  well 
developed  in  her,  she  divined  enough  of  the  theory.  Finally,  being 
active  and  practical,  she  did  no  small  share  of  the  work  herself. 
She  milked  the  cows,  made  the  butter,  looked  after  the  hens,  kept 
an  eye  on  the  kitchen  garden,  made  the  bread  (as  has  already  been 
intimated),  and  kept  the  house  in  order  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
things  which  she  was  physically  incapable  of  doing  herself  were  done 
under  her  direction ;  and  her  *help,'  both  out-door  and  in,  recognised 
the  simple  authority  and  sagacity  of  the  little  thing,  and  carried 
out  her  commands  willingly  and  effectively.  She  had  not  the  air  of 
being  older  than  her  years,  but  she  was  equal  to  her  emergencies. 
Amidst  all  her  active  employments,  she  found  time  to  study  her 
lessons  and  to  read  in  her  father's  library.  Her  invalided  mother 
never  had  a  day's  anxiety,  either  about  her  or  about  the  house  and 
farm.  So  the  child  grew  up  into  young  womanhood  wholesomely, 
busily  and  serenely,  and  without  the  least  self-consciousness.  If 
she  had  contemplated  her  own  actions  at  all,  she  would  only  have 
seen  that  they  were  the  natural  expression  of  her  character — there 
was  no  sense  of  duty  in  them. 

When  she  was  eighteen,  having  learned  all  that  tlie  Hickory 
schools  could  teach  her,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  more  that  is  unfor- 
tunately not  taught  in  schools,  she  devoted  several  hours  a  day  to 
being  a  teacher  herself.  To  be  a  country  school-marm  is  not 
captivating  to  the  imagination  ;  but  as  Nell  Anthony  did  it  for 
love,  and  was  never  strenuous  about  discipline,  she  made  no 
ungainly  figure  at  it.  As  to  discipline,  it  came  of  itself;  the 
children  felt  the  order  that  was  in  her  mind,  and,  probably 
because  they  loved  her,  endeavoured  to  imitate  her  in  this  as 
in  other  things.  Besides,  she  did  not  teach  them  arithmetic  and 
spelling,  she  let  their  poor  little  brains  as  much  as  possible  alone, 
and  applied  herself  to  their  imagination  and  their  emotions.  She 
read  fairy  stories  and  poetry  to  them,  and  in  other  ways  led  them 
to  feel  the  difference  between  truth  and  fact,  between  outside 
and  inside,  between  the  temporary  and  the  permanent.  It  was 
all  Greek  to  the  school  committee;  but,  Nell  Anthony's  motives 
and  character  being  above  suspicion,  and  the  children  seeming  to 
get  good  rather  than  harm  from  it —and  no  expense  to  the 
exchequer  being  involved,  they  let  her  have  her  way.  Indeed, 
everybody  let  her  have  her  own  way,  not  because  she  insisted  upon 
having  it,  but  because  she  so  evidently  knew  what  her  way  was. 
There  is  no  power  in  the  world  so  eflfective  as  personal  power, 
because  only  a  stronger  personal  power  can  resist  it. 

And  is  this  all  there  is  to  tell  about  Nell  Anthony  ?    For  that 
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matter,  not  much  can  be  told  about  any  body  or  thing.  Action  is. 
solid,  narrative  is  b'near,  says  Carlyle ;  and  narrative's  only  chance 
is  in  stimulating  the  imaginative  sympathy  of  the  reader.  Would 
that  every  writer  had  the  skill  to  avoid  the  explicit  and  to 
cultivate  the  suggestive  1  However,  Nell's  secret  has  already  been 
partly  betrayed,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  concealing  the  rest. 
Warren  Bell  had  been  her  first  playmate,  and  at  all  times,  when- 
ever she  might  have  thought  of  herself,  she  did  think  of  him.  He 
had  never  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  though  he  had  often  told 
himself  so ;  she  had  never  told  herself  that  she  loved  him,  but  love 
him  she  did.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  about  her 
feelings,  and  giving  them  names ;  when  the  feeling  came,  it  justified 
and  explained  itself.  This  dialectician's  distinction  between  object 
and  subject  is  unknown  and  impossible  to  true  emotion:  object 
and  subject  are  one ;  so  Nell  would  not  have  put  it  that  she  loved 
Warren,  but  rather  that  lier  love  was — ^Warren.  She  disappeared 
entirely  from  her  own  sight,  and  only  he  remained,  transfigured. 

Of  course,  she  had  only  arrived  at  a  certain  phase  of  the 
passion ;  but  it  was  the  ideal  phase.  It  was  love  before  incarna- 
tion, with  the  heavenly  light  and  aroma  about  it.  It  may 
ultimately  reach  a  yet  higher  stage — just  as  a  man  who  has  lived 
and  suflfered  and  overcome  attains  to  a  loftier  purity  and  deeper 
innocence  than  the  infant  can  claim ;  but,  meanwhile,  every  step 
seems  a  step  downward.  Of  course,  too,  we  are  speaking  here  of 
love,  and  not  of  the  bookish  and  bloodless  sentiment  which  com- 
monly passes  by  .that  name.  So  it  was,  at  all  events,  that  Nell 
Anthony  had  never  troubled  herself  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
Warren  Bell  loved  her ;  nor  had  she  ever  thought  of  jealousy. 
Such  considerations  belong  to  the  earth,  and  her  love  had  not  yet 
touched  that  level.  It  was  a  deep,  secret,  silent  happiness  to  her, 
an  inspiration  and  a  benediction — something,  indeed,  too  sacred 
for  public  discussion.  He  had  written  her  many  letters,  which 
she  bad  read  and  kept ;  but  it  was  not  what  he  wrote  that  she 
cared  for  in  them — she  cared  for  them  because  they  were  written 
by  him.  She  had  written  to  him  in  answer ;  what  she  told  him 
was  the  simplest  record  of  her  daily  life — and  of  the  outward  life, 
not  the  inward;  but  the  thought  that  she  was  telling  it  to  him 
gave  to  the  words  a  consecration  and  a  joy ;  and  they  came  from  as 
deep  a  place  in  her  heart  as  if  they  had  been  the  choicest  and  most 
emphatic  utterance  of  unbridled  infatuation.  Such  was  the  sum 
of  her  love  history  so  far ;  and  she  had  never  dreamed  of  its  going 
any  farther. 

Of  late,  Warren  had  been  receding  farther  and  farther  into  a  world 
of  which  she  knew  nothing ;  but  he  was  no  farther  fcom  herrheart 
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than  ever.  She  did  not  need  to  look  for  him :  she  felt  him  there. 
The  sudden  sinking  of  her  mother,  like  a  figure  of  snow  melting 
all  at  once  in  the  spring  rain  and  sunshine,  brought  a  sense  of  pro- 
found solemnity,  which  made  that  other  figure  seem  clearer  and 
nearer,  instead  of  dimming  it ;  for,  even  then,  she  could  not  think 
of  herself  at  all. 

III. 

TEST   IfEET. 

A  BELT  of  woodland  lay  to  the  south  of  Hickory,  and  approached 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  It  covered 
one  of  the  last  low  spurs  of  the  western  hills,  subsiding  towards 
the  ocean.  Kidges  of  granite  peeped  here  and  there  through  the 
soil,  in  the  crevices  of  which  innumerable  columbines  grew  and 
nodded  their  flushed  heads;  and  may-flowers,  anemone,  lady's 
slipper,  and  rhodera,  each  in  their  season,  made  the  place  beautiful. 
Here,  too,  were  the  best  huckleberries  and  blueberries ;  and  in 
autumn,  ripe  nuts  came  rattling  down  from  the  trees.  It  had 
been  a  favourite  spot  with  Warren  in  his  boyhood ;  and,  either  by 
chance,  or  from  some  obscure  appreciation  of  its  sylvan  charm, 
the  Hickory  farmers  had  spared  its  trees  and  flowers,  but  it  re- 
mained inviolate,  and  just  as  he  remembered  it.  The  road  passed 
through  the  midst  of  it,  the  trees  flung  their  boughs  across  the  way, 
and  the  soft  sunshine  struggled  down  between  the  new  green  foliage. 
The  birds  were  singing  as  if  each  one  of  them  had  to  express  the 
whole  of  nature  in  music.  And,  midway  in  a  sunny  and  shadowy 
glade,  Warren  gaw  a  woman  walking  slowly  before  him,  with  flowers 
in  her  hand. 

He  did  not  need  a  second  glance  to  recognise  that  figure — not 
too  tall,  not  too  slender,  with  head  serenely  poised,  and  firm, 
rhythmical  step.  He  quickened  his  pace.  His  foot  made  no 
sound  on  the  softened  surface  of  the  road ;  but,  before  he  was 
within  fifty  yards  of  her,  she  turned  slowly,  saw  him  coming,  and 
stood  still. 

He  came  up  rapidly,  took  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her  intently, 
before  either  of  them  spoke.  She  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
larger  than  usual  under  her  dark,  straight  brows ;  but  her  red  lips 
met  each  other  with  the  same  quiet  composure  as  ever,  neither 
smiling  nor  drooping. 

*  So  you  are  here,'  she  said,  after  a  moment. 
'  Not  too  late,  I  hope,'  answered  he. 

^  It  is  this  afternoon.' 

*  I'm  glad  we  met  here.'  r-  r^c^cAo 
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*  I  oame  out  for  some  flowers ' — she  liked  these  spring  flowefd. 
•  How  lovely  the  day  is  1  The  earth  seems  all  tender.  And  you  have 
left  all  your  business,  Warren  ? ' 

*My  business?  This  is  it:  you  are  alone  now,  Nell;  who 
should  be  with  you  if  I  am  not  ?  I  could  do  nothing  else  but 
come.' 

She  paused  a  little,  and  then  said,  *  I  have  not  felt  alone ;  but 
I  suppose  I  am.' 

They  began  to  walk  onward  together.  Warren  had  something 
to  say — something  that  he  had  come  to  say ;  but  it  seemed  better 
to  postpone  it  for  the  present.  The  girl  was  evidently  preoccupied 
with  the  scenes  and  thoughts  of  the  last  few  days,  and  would  scarcely 
be  ready  yet  to  hear  him.  Moreover,  now  that  he  was  by  her 
side,  he  lelt  that  he  must  find  other  words,  and  in  another  manner, 
than  he  had  anticipated.  He  had  forgotten  how  reserved  and 
undemonstrative  she  was.  If  he  wished  to  succeed,  he  must  shape 
his  request  heedfully.  He  did  wifh  to  succeed ;  but  for  her  sake 
rather  than  his  own.  He  fully  believed  that  she  cared  for  him, 
and  he  knew  there  had  been  a  time  when  she  was  to  him  the  most 
desirable  object  in  the  world.  That  time  had  now  passed,  though 
be  had  never  told  her  so,  nor  meant  that  she  should  ever  know  it. 
Indeed,  he  did  not  (he  thought)  love  her  less ;  but  other  things 
had  become  more  absorbing  to  him.  What  had  seemed  to  be  love 
three  years  ago,  now,  in  the  opening  out  of  a  wider  life  and  a 
higher  ambition,  was  seen  to  be  iriendly  affection  merely.  Nell 
Anthony  would  still  have  remained  the  sole  goddess  of  his  worship, 
had  he  remained  in  Hickory,  and  never  developed  the  qualities 
and  capacities,  and  acquired  the  knowledge  which  made  him  what 
he  now  was.  This  simple  country  life,  with  its  peace,  its  monotony, 
its  tameness,  its  limitations,  was  the  life  for  which  a  country  girl 
like  her  was  naturally  fitted ;  but,  as  his  partner  in  the  career 
which  he  saw  opening  before  him,  she  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
somewhat  out  of  place.  Nevertheless,  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  put  her  aside  on  that  account.  Though  he  had 
never  asked  her  in  set  terms  to  be  his  wife,  he  knew  that  he  had 
at  one  time  hoped  to  make  her  so;  he  believed  that  she  had 
understood  and  returned  his  love ;  that  ibr  his  sake  she  had  for- 
borne to  admit  any  other  man  to  her  regard,  and  that,  in  her 
quiet  constancy,  she  would  never  dream  that  he  could  change.  At 
this  time,  too,  when  she  stood  solitary  in  the  world,  it  would  be 
even  dastardly  to  desert  her.  To  a  man  like  Warren  Bell,  his 
word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  an  understanding  as  good  as 
his  word. 

There  was  no  other  woman  in  the  case.    Nell  Anthony  had  no 
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human  rival — unless  it  were  that  figure  of  Warren  Bell  himself, 
rich,  honoured,  powerful,  distinguished,  which  he  saw  before  him 
in  the  future.  He  believed  that  he  had  work  to  do  in  the  world, 
that  his  country  would  know  him  and  remember  him,  that  he 
would  leave  his  country's  aflFairs  in  a  condition  more  prosperous 
than  he  found  them.  But  the  achievement  of  this  object  would 
require  all  his  energies ;  and  to  give  hostages  to  fortune  at  the 
outset  was  poor  policy.  He  must  neglect  either  his  wife  or  his 
ambition,  unless  he  could  find  a  wife  who  would  promote  his 
ambition,  and  that,  he  felt  sure,  was  not  to  be  expected  of  Nell. 
Her  idea  of  ambition  would  be  to  nurse  and  rear  her  children,  to 
keep  her  house  neat,  and  to  fill  her  husband's  heart.  It  was  a 
woman's  ambition,  and  there  was  none  purer  or  better;  but 
Warren  feared  that  he  could  not  help  her  to  realise  it,  any  more 
than  she  could  stimulate  him.  Yet  duty  enjoined  that  he  should 
try. 

For  the  moment,  however,  he  put  the  subject  aside,  and  talked 
with  her  about  her  mother,  and  about  the  general  state  of  affairs 
in  Hickory.  But  as  her  ears  seemed  to  be  more  awake  than  her 
tongue,  it  happened  that  most  of  the  talking  was  done  by  him ; 
and  so  it  was  also  natural  that,  after  a  while,  he  should  come  to 
speak  more  of  his  own  affairs  than  of  hers. 

*  When  I  fi^t  went  to  New  York,*  he  said,  *  I  had  no  notion 
what  would  come  of  it.  I  understood  the  work,  of  course,  and  I 
found  no  difSculty  in  managing  the  men.  That's  unlike  the 
other  part  of  the  buaness — it  comes  by  nature,  or  not  at  all.  But 
for  g-getting  on,  it's  worth  the  other  ten  times  over.' 

*  What  sort  of  men  ? '  inquired  Nell. 

*  Irishmen,  to  begin  with.  But  when  the  people  in  authority 
see  what  you  can  do  they  increase  your  responsibilities.  I  began 
with  four  Paddies,  and  now  I'm  third  in  command  under  the  chief, 
and  have  control  of  the  whole  hydrographic  survey.  I  sit  in  my 
office  and  issue  orders.  And  I've  got  an  insight  into  how  things 
are  worked.' 

*  Are  they  not  worked  right  ? ' 

'  N-not  to  my  thinking.  But  you  wouldn't  understand :  New 
York  is  not  like  Hickory.' 

'  But  isn't  there  more  good  there,  as  well  as  more  bad  ?  ' 

*  You  have  to  hunt  for  the  good :  but  the  bad  h-hunts  you. 
Nothing  moves  without  politics,  and  politics  means  getting  money 
without  ;rorking  for  it — or,  at  any  rate,  without  producing  anything 
of  public  use.  This  is  the  way  of  it :  the  public  pays  money  to 
have  things  done,  and  the  politicians  take  the  money,^and  d'^don't 
do  the  things.'  igtized byGoogle 
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*\Vby  does  the  public  let  the  politicians  be  where  tlie 
money  is  ? ' 

*  That's  just  the  point,  NelL  Unless  you're  a  scamp,  and  get 
rich  by  politics,  politics  will  make  you  poor.  Now,  you  see,  honest 
men  with  families  to  support  must  follow  an  honest  business  that 
pays  them ;  they  can't  afford  to  be  politicians :  it  would  cost  them 
either  their  money  or  their  reputation.  The  consequence  is,  of 
course,  that  politics  are  managed  by  dishonest  men.  And  that 
isn't  the  worst  of  it.' 

*  It  must  stifle  you,'  said  she,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

*  It  would  stifle  you  ;  but  I  mean  to  s-stifle  it.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  that  all  public  concerns,  and  a  great  many  private  ones,  are 
run  by  political  cliques.  That  means  that  the  men  chosen  to  do  a 
piece  of  work  are  appointed  and  paid  by  politicians ;  and  in  order 
to  keep  their  places,  they  must  vote  for  the  re-election  of  their 
masters.  A  man  who  connives  at  swindlers  soon  becomes  a  swindler 
himself.  They  call  it  standing  by  one  another,  and  make  it  out 
a  cole  of  honour.  So  the  whole  thing  is  rotten  through  and 
through.' 

*  Can  you  make  it  pure  again,  Warren  ? ' 

*  I  believe  I  can ;  I'm  going  to  give  all  that's  in  me  to  trying. 
I've  got  the  honesty  and  I've  got  the  brains ;  and  I  need  only  one 
thing — that's  money.' 

-*  That  i&  a  pity.' 

^Hafd  work  in  my -profession  will  give  ine  money,  in* time. 
And  when  I  have  the -sinews  of  war  my  own  sinews  will  do  the  rest. 
But  I  must  be  independent,  above  all  thingci,  or  it^s  nd  use.' 

*  Certainly,  New  York  is  not  like  Hickory,'  said  Nell,  musingly. 

*  I  long  to  be  at  them  I '  exclaimed  Warren  Bell,  grasping  his 
stick  and  shaking  it.  '  I  wish  I  were  free — with  a  million  of  my 
own.  I  bate  every  year's  delay — and  every  d-day.  Twenty-six  is 
none  too  young  to  begin  such  a  work  as  that.' 

Nell  Anthony  looked  at  him  and  wished  that  she  could  help 
him.     That  was  all  she  wished  :  and  she  said  nothing. 

By  this  time  they  had  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  were  passing 
down  the  low  uplands  towards  the  village.  "When  Warren  saw  the 
familiar  houses,  white  and  gray,  with  the  trees  rising  above  them 
and  the  familiar  fields  surrounding  them,  with  the  little  river 
winding  through,  he  wondered  for  a  moment  whether  he  were  not 
a  fool.  Was  this  the  first  age  that  evil  had  been  known  in  the 
world  ?  Was  he  the  first  reformer  who  had  sworn  to  set  it  right  ? 
Was  there  any  greater  happiness  than  to  enjoy  a  quiet  home, 
lovely  children,  a  loving  wife  ?  Why  should  he  ever  return  to  New 
York  ?    Why  should  he  not  remain  for  ever  here  ?  by  ^^OOgle 
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^  Nell/  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  and  bringing  her  face  to  face 
with  him, '  before  we  go  farther,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.' 

She  looked  up  at  him,  still  with  one  hand  in  his,  and  holding 
her  flowers  in  the  other. 

'  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for  a  long  time,'  he  went  on.  ^  It 
was  one  reason  of  my  coming  here.  We  have  known  each  other 
all  our  lives.  I  have  known  no  woman  so  well  as  IVe  known  you 
— I've  never  wished  to.  My  life,  since  I  became  a  man,  has  not 
left  me  much  chance  for  society — it  has  been  hard  work  among 
men.  But  when  I  was  a  boy  at  college,  I  used  to  think  that  you 
must  be  my  wife.  And  now — if  you  care  for  me  enough — the 
time  has  come.  You  are  alone  in  the  world  and  so  am  I.  Let  us 
live  together  from  this  time  forth.  Every  day,  when  my  work  is 
over,  I  will  come  home  to  you,  and ^ 

Nell  Anthony  withdrew  her  hand. 

^  You  should  not  have  spoken  of  this,'  said  she,  meeting  his 
eyes  gravely.  *  You  don't  need  me,  Warren  ;  and  I  don't ' — she 
paused—* need  you,  any  more  than  I  have  you  already.  I  am  not 
alone ;  I  am  content.  And  how  can  you  feel  alone,  with  your  work 
and  your  hopes  ?  I've  never  thought  of  marriage,  and  I  don't 
want  to  think  of  it.  That  is  not  what  I  was  meant  for ;  and  I — 
we  should  not  help  each  other  so.' 

*I  have  spoken  at  the  wrong  time,'  replied  he ;  *  but  don't  say 
that  Tve  spoken  wrongly.    It's  no  time  to  ask  you  over  your  dear 

m^ipother'd  grave,  but ''  

-  i  Ye6  \  that  was^the  tiine  to  ask  me,-  if  you  mustrask  atall,'  she 
interrupted.  *  Slnc^  she  died,  my  mind  has  be'en  cli^lar,  and  I  sb'e«r- 
I  know.     I  can  make  no  mistake  now.' 

*  I  thought  you  1-loved  me,'  said  he. 

'  So  I  do,  Warren,'  she  answered,  in  a  fainter  voice  ;  '  but  not 
in  that  way.' 

There  was  a  pause.  *NelI,*  he  exclaimed  suddenly*  *if  you 
say  so,  I'll  give  up  New  York  and  come  and  live  with  you  here  1 ' 

Her  cheeks  flushed  slowly.  '  I  do  not  love  you  in  that  way,' 
she  repeated. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  He  had  satisfied  his 
conscience.  But,  though  his  conscience  was  satisfied,  another 
voice-began  to  murmur  doubtfully  in  Warren  Bell's  heart.  It  was 
too  late,  however ;  he  saw  his  life  before  him,  and  she  was  not  to 
be  there.     They  walked  onwards  towards  the  village  in  silence. 
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Weary  of  mistfi  and  fogs,  which,  with  the  ehortening  days,  be- 
tokened the  near  approach  of  hateful  winter,  we  determined  to 
turn  our  faces  eastward,  and  seek  in  other  climes  the  light,  and 
warmth,  and  sunshine,  denied  to  Britain. 

Leaving  Southampton  shrouded  in  a  grey  November  mist, 
we  commenced  a  voyage  which,  from  first  to  last,  was  like  the 
pleasantest  summer's  yachting.  Of  course,  as  we  passed  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  there  was  a  grand  sea  on ;  we  could  not  have  wished  it 
otherwise,  for  the  waves  off  Cape  Finisterre  were  a  sight  worth 
remembering. 

There  were  a  few  of  our  fellow-passengers,  however,  who 
scarcely  took  the  sublime  view  of  things.  They  rather  agreed 
with  the  man  who  said  the  first  day,  *  that  he  thought  he  would 
die,'  and  the  second, '  that  he  feared  he  would  not.'  However, 
even  these  lifted  up  their  heads  at  last,  and  then  we  found  our- 
selves as  pleasant  a  company  as  ever  sailed  together,  under  the 
wing  of  the  most  fisitherly  of  fine  old  sailors. 

*  Only  one  shadow  crossed  our  path,  when,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
a  terrible  cry  of  <  A  man  overboard ! '  made  us  aware  that  a  poor 
young  sailor  had  fallen  from  the  rigging.  For  one  jnomeat  a 
white  face  looked  up  from  the  seething  waters,  and  that  was  all. 
A  buoy  was  instantly  thrown  over,  but  we  were  running  before  a 
stiff  breeze,  and  had  gone  some  distance  before  the  ship  could  be 
stopped  and  a  boat  lowered.  For  nearly  an  hour  all  eyes,  were 
strained  to  watch  the  tiny  boat  appearing  and  disappearing  again, 
as  it  rose  and  fell  behind  the  great  green  waves,  with  which  the 
poor  fellow  had  vainly  battled.  And  at  last  his  disheartened  com- 
rades returned,  haviog  found  the  buoy;  proof  positive  that  further 
search  was  hopeless. 

Five  minutes  later  the  ship  was  again  holding  bravely  on  her 
course,  and  the  passengers  settled  down  to  their  previous  occupa- 
tions, just  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption  at  all.  The  poor 
young  lad  had  only  just  joined  the  ship,  but  his  mirth  and  songs 
bad  made  him  popular  in  his  own  mess ;  and  his  mates  looked  sad 
enough.  They  sorted  the  sea  chest  which  his  poor  mother  had 
packed  with  such  loving  hands  only  two  days  before ;  and  sent  it 
back  to  her  from  Gibraltar,  with  the  tidings  that  must  leave  her 
hearth  cold  and  dark  for  many  a  weary  ^J',^,,,,,^Coo^ 
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The  sailors,  who  always  attribute  every  mischance  to  the 
presence  of  the  ^  parsons,'  found  three  on  board  on  this  occasion ; 
and  to  the  college  cap  worn  by  one  of  these  (as  part  of  the 
regular  dress  of  a  naval  chaplain)  they  at  once  attached  all  blame. 
Its  doom  was  sealed ;  and  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight,  while 
the  owner  slept  the  sleep  of  the  innocent,  a  tribunal  of  smokers 
met  in  grim  conclave  to  try  the  case.  Then,  chaunting  a  funeral 
dirge,  they  consigned  the  guilty  cap  to  the  briny  deep ;  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  voyage  the  owner  vainly  sought  for  the  treasure 
that  could  never  return. 

After  this  mischance  we  steamed  swiftly  onward,  without  let 
or  hindrance,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  to  speed  or  check 
our  course.  And  on  every  side  stretched  the  vast,  boundless 
circle  of  wide,  lone  waters — plain,  unbroken  and  unvarying, 
save  when  the  oily  calm  rufBed  into  little  wavelets,  more  like  a 
flight  of  sea  birds  than  like  the  younger  brethren  of  those  heav- 
ing, tossing  billows  which  had  already  swallowed  up  one  of  our 
company. 

I  think  it  must  be  a  dark,  prosaic  spirit  which  can  be  alto* 
gether  insensible  to  the  silent  teaching  of  such  scenes  as  these. 
There  is  such  a  sense  of  unutterable  repose  in  the  unity  of  the 
broad  sea  and  sky  blending  together  on  an  invisible  horizon :  and 
this  more  especially  in  the  stillness  of  a  dark  moonless  night, 
when  their  mysterious  vastness  comes  over  one  with  so  awful  a 
sense  of  the  infinite,  and  when  the  spirit  seems  to  expand  as  though 
it  had  found  the  breathing-room  which  it  lacked  in  the  garish 
daylight. 

And  yet  what  an  ever-renewed  joy  is  the  daily  miracle  of 
daybreak  !  I  always  feel,  when  I  am  on  the  sea,  that  it  is  well  to 
be  astir  betimes,  to  greet  that  solemn  dawn,  to  watch  the  light 
welling  up  from  beneath  the  dark  horizon,  and,  like  an  advancing 
tide,  steal  onward,  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  and  yet  so 
steadily ;  till  the  pale  stars  hide  their  light,  and  the  dark  heaven 
is  all  glowing  with  the  glory  of  the  coming  day.  Still,  the  nea- 
line  remains  in  darkness  until  the  great  day-star  rises  from  *  below 
the  verge,'  and  the  whole  is  changed  into  one  flood  of  radiant 
dancing  light,  more  dazzling  than  the  glorious  sun  which  it  re- 
flects. And  with  the  dawn  there  often  comes  a  breeze,  and  the 
crisp  exhilarating  air  makes  the  heart  buoyant  as  itself. 

On  such  a  morning  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  the  wonder- 
ful old  Bock  of  Gibnadtar,  as  he  lay,  still  half  shrouded  in  mist, 
and  just  tinged  with  the  earliest  rays  from  behind  the  clear  blue 
Atlas  mountains.  Some  have  compared  him  to  a  grand  couching 
Uon,  looking  towards  Africa,  ?pd  I  think  the  simile  is  good.     A 
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gigantic  lion,  in  truth,  1,430  feet  in  height  and  three  miles  in 
length,  seeming  to  iioat  on  the  ocean.  The  African  coast  was 
almost  as  distinct  as  the  Spanish ;  the  Ape's  Hill  (Abyla)  flushed 
with  delicate  lilac. 

Then  we  remembered  that  we  'had  reached  the  Mons  Calpe, 
and  that  these  two  great  rock-mountains  were  the  very  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  reminding  us  of  the  days  when  Europe  and  Africa  were 
one  continent,  joined  by  a  flat  neck  of  land,  across  which  the 
Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  cut  a  canal,  thus  giving  the  ocean  its 
first  excuse  for  gradual  encroachments.  Five  centuries  before 
Christ  the  width  was  measured,  and  recorded  at  Ualf  a  m/ile. 
One  hundred  years  later  it  had  widened  to  four  iiiiles.  After 
three  hundred  years  more,  Pliny  quotes  it  at  jive  mUea.  Then 
Livy  and  various  writers  allude  to  it  at  intervals,  as  gradually  in- 
creasing to  810;,  ten  and  twelve  milea;  this  last  is  the  present 
width,  and  the  elevation  of  the  ground  on  either  side  must 
render  further  enlargement  impossible. 

Delightful  as  the  contrast  of  warm  sunlight  after  chill  fogs 
must  ever  be,  I  know  of  no  spot  where  the  transition  appears  so 
sudden  and  so  charming,  as  when,  one  short  week  after  leaving 
the.leafless  parks  and  squares  of  grey,  colourless  London,  we  find 
OMfsel-ves  in  .such  a  blaze  of  sunshine  as  makes  us  gladly  seek  the 
shady  side  of  the  street,  or  take  shelter  beneath  the  cool  foliage  in 
the  Alameda — that  loveliest  of  garden.^,  which  hangs  in  terraces 
along  the  face  of  the  fortified  cliffs,  while,  below  it,  strong  lines  of 
fortification  guard  the  sea-level. 

Tho&e  ^ey  rocks  meet  a  cloudless  blue  Overhead,  which  finds 
its  mirror  in  a  still  bluer  sea.  And  here  we  sit  among  fan-like 
palmettos,  under  shadow  of  dark  umbrella  pines,  or  the  feathery 
aromatic  pepper-tree,  while  masses  of  geraniums  and  Barbadoes 
aloes  seem  to  fire  the  underwood  with  their  bright  jets  of  scarlet 
flame.  G-reat  cacti  stretch  out  weird  arms,  and  tall  spikes  of 
aloes  cut  the  sea  line,  carrying  our  eyes  across  its  blue  to  the 
dazzling  white  villages  of  San  Eoque  and  Algeciras,  whose  bull-, 
fights  and  genuine  sleepy  Spanish  life  are  so  attractive  to  the 
dwellers  on  the  Hock. 

The  former  is  only  about  five  miles  from  Gibraltar,  and  is  a 
favourite  meet  for  the  Calpe  fox- hounds,  a  garrison  pack  which 
aflbrds  many  a  good  run.  Good  woodcock  shooting,  partridges, 
and  wild  fowl,  also  afibrd  excellent  sport  thereabouts.  The  iuter- 
vening  cork  woods  give  good  wild-boar  hunting,  and  are  also  a 
rendezvous  where  pleasant  riding  parties  find  a  shady  picnicing 
groimd,  and  then  end  the  day  with  a  swift  ten^mile^^  galop  hom^ 
wArds  along  the  white  sands,  so  as  to  pass  the  sentinels  before  the 
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eveoing  gun  excludes  alike  friends  and  foes  from  British  terri- 
tory ;  else  they  are  doomed  to  spend  the  dreary  night  on  the  sandy 
strip  of  neutral  ground,  which  lies  between  the  two  parallel  rows  of 
sentry-boxes  which  mark  the  English  and  Spanish  lines.  Eighteen 
white  sentry-boxes  mark  the  Spanish  outposts,  and  a  similar  row, 
coloured  blue,  form  Eogland's  boundary.  The  intervening  space 
is  capable  of  being  instantly  flooded,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  turn 
Gibraltar  into  a  true  island.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  thfe 
neutral  ground  serves  as  a  race-course  and  cricket-ground. 

But  military  discipline  is  here  the  great  order  of  the  day. 
Never  for  one  moment  can  you  forget  the  ruling  spirit.  You 
dare  not  produce  a  pencil  and  notebook  till  your  sketching  pass  is 
duly  signed  and  countersigned ;  and  even  that  is  only  given  for  a 
limited  period,  and  with  the  proviso  that  you  must  make  no 
drawing  of  any  fortification  (as  if  you  covJd  omit  the  one  cha- 
racteristic of  the  place). 

At  every  turn  you  come  on  new  batteries,  great  guns  and 
mortars,  with  their  thousand  hard,  black  eyes,  keeping  watch  and 
ward.  Death's  playthings  everywhere.  The  very  gardens  yield- 
ing only  grapeshot  and  other  D^  Sea  fruit.  Beside  the  graceful 
flower  vases,  are  heaped  up  great  pyramids  of  cannon  balls ;  fixed 
bayonets  gleam  beneath  the  spiked  aloes;  tall  plumes  of  grasses 
wave  over  plumed  bonnets,  and  scarlet  blossoms  resolve  themselves 
into  tartans  as  first  one,  then  another,  well-known  regiment 
marches  down  with  pipes  playing ;  for  there  is  a  field,  day  on  the 
parade  grouncj,  in  as  picturesque  a  spot  as  you  are  likely  to  find ; 
and  Spaniards  and  Moors,  Jews  and  Britons,  are  among  the  spec- 
tators, to  say  nothing  of  Bock  Scorpions,  as  English  children  bom 
on  '  Old  Gib '  are  called. 

Doubtless,  also,  the  Barbary  apes  are  looking  down  on  us  from 
their  haunts  among  the  cliffs,  where  they  still  find  a  refuge,  being 
protected  by  stringent  laws.  They  are  tailless,  of  course,  as  their 
name  implies.  Poor  humble-looking  creatures,  yet  more  precious 
than  all  their  long-tailed  brethren,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  monkey  tribe  still  existing  in  Europe.  They 
are  found,  however,  in  vast  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  and 
this  handful  on  the  Bock  seems  to  corroborate  the  story  of  the 
former  union  of  the  two  continents.  It  would  seem  that  the 
making  of  the  Phoenician  canal  had  cut  ofif  the  retreat  of  this 
little  garrison,  isolating  them  from  their  fellows.  But,  though 
they  alone  remain  as  living  proofs  of  the  time  when  Europe  and 
Africa  were  one,  there  are  wonderful  caves  in  the  Bock,  where 
bones  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  leopards  and  hyenas,  lie  bleaoh- 
inff  together,  as  they  have  lain  for  countless  centuries ;  strange 
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memorials  of  still  more  remote  ages,  when  they  and  their  fellows 
were  free  to  wander  at  large  through  Spanish  and  Italian  forests, 
and  thence  pass  undisturbed  to  Calais,  and  across  the  dry  land  to 
Dover,  there  to  leave  their  old  bones  for  the  wonder  and  edifica- 
tion of  curious  and  inquisitive  human  beings  in  this  nineteenth 
century. 

The  caves  are  not  all  antediluvian  tombs.  Some  Lave  been 
homes  of  the  living,  who  have  sought  an  asylum  in  times  of 
danger. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  rock  dwellings  is  known 
as  Martin's  Cave ;  its  only  entrance  is  from  the  actual  face  of  the 
precipice;  the  perpendicular  cliflf  towering  seven  hundred  feet 
above  it,  while  an  equally  precipitous  wall  of  natural  and  artificial 
fortification  lies  between  it  and  the  calm  blue  sea  below.  The 
only  access  to  this  cave  is  along  a  steep  and  dangerous  rocky 
ledge,  scarcely  to  be  called  a  path,  whence  one  false  step  would 
hurl  you  through  mid-air  to  find  your  rest  in  the  quiet  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  But  within  the  cavern  you  will  find  still 
quieter  waters.  You  pass  from  the  glowing  sunlight  into  the  dim, 
ghostly  cave,  where  tall  stalagmites  rise  up  to  meet  the  pendant 
stalactites  which  adorn  the  roof,  giving  an  effect  of  grey  pillars, 
some  slender,  some  massive ;  and  as  you  peer  through  these,  into 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  cave,  you  perceive  a  still,  dark  pool, 
into  which,  from  time  to  time,  one  single  drop  of  water  falls  with 
a  dull  splash  from  the  rock  above. 

A  more  beautiful  stalactite  cave  is  that  of  St.  Michael,  near 
the  summit  of  the  rock  ;  a  very  large  cave,  apparently  supported 
by  hundreds  of  these  fairy  pillars,  all  of  the  purest  glittering 
white,  which,  when  lighted  up  with  blue  fire,  suggest  some  wonder- 
ful enchanted  forest  where  stems  and  foliage  have  alike  been 
transformed  to  silvery  dazzling  snow  by  the  weird  frost-genii. 
The  entrance  to  this  fairy  palace  is  guaided  by  a  dark,  yawning 
chasm,  whose  gloomy  depths  have  never  been  fathomed,  though 
in  each  crevice  there  doubtless  lurk  sinister  tales  of  horror. 
Various  enterprising  travellers  have  tried  to  explore  it.  Some 
have  returned  from  its  shadows;  to  others  they  have  proved 
fatal.  Two  soldiers  started  together,  determined  to  solve  its 
mysteries.  One  at  length  returned,  the  other  was  never  again 
heard  of.  One  gentleman  succeeded  in  scrambling  down  about 
four  hundred  feet.  Another  was  lowered  by  ropes,  and  to  his 
horror  alighted  on  some  soft  substance,  which  by  the  pale  glare  of 
his  torch  be  perceived  to  be  the  ghastly  form  of  a  murdered  man. 
It  may  be  that  many  such  have  here  been  beguiled  to  their  doom^ 
for  few  would  think  of  searching  in  this  eerie  c^v|rpg  Qqqq[^ 
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The  only  ancient  building  of  any  interest  on  the  Bock  is  an 
old  Moorish  castle,  the  Torre  de  Omenaje,  built  in  the  eighth 
oentury,  when  the  Moors  dethroned  the  Christian  King  of  Spain. 
This  we  pass  on  our  way  to  such  of  the  fortified  galleries  as  we 
are  permitted  to  see,  on  the  strength  of  a  pass  from  the  town- 
major.  There  are  some  of  these  which  are  kept  so  secret  that 
no  one  is  admitted.  They  are  said  to  have  been  completed 
within  five  years,  having  been  commenced  in  1727  and  finished  in 
1732.  They  are  about  three  miles  in  extent,  and  are  tunnelled  in 
tiers  along  the  north  front  of  the  mighty  crag.  Their  origin  was 
a  simple  excavation  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  as  a  place  of  shelter, 
with  a  breathing  hole.  Then  some  one  suggested  that  a  cannon 
should  be  posted  to  defend  the  opening ;  and  this  idea  led  to  the 
formation  6f  those  tunnelled  galleries  running  in  tiers  along  the 
&ce  of  the  precipice,  which  is  perforated  at  intervals  to  allow 
mounted  cannon  to  pour  a  raking  fire  on  possible  invaders. 

In  fact  the  whole  rock  from  base  to  summit  is  lined  with  most 
formidable  casemated  batteries,  and  the  different  galleries  are 
connected  by  passages  also  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  to  protect  the 
troops  fix)m  the  enemy's  fire.  So  that,  if  properly  victualled  and 
garrisoned,  G-ibraltar  may  well  be  deemed  impregnable.  Many  a 
time  has  it  already  withstood  every  shock :  lightning  and  gun- 
powder by  turns  have  done  their  worst.  Fire  celestial  and  fire 
infernal  have  rained  and  raged  round  that  grand  grey  rampart,  and 
have  made  no  more  impression  than  a  child's  mimic  gun  on  the 
stem  old  Bock.  Storm-beaten  it  is,  and  scathed  with  fire,  yet 
rearing  the  same  calm  front  with  which  of  old  it  has  mocked  all 


The  formation  of  these  fortified  galleries  seems  to  have  given 
birth  to  the  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners.  The  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  bringing  from  England  civil  mechanics,  who  might 
at  any  moment  return  home,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  organising  a 
body  of  military  artizans — a  corps  which  has  already  left  so  many 
traces  of  its  hundred-year  life — but  none  more  marvellous  than 
the  first-fruit  of  its  labours.  Each  of  the  thousand  guns  stands 
in  a  small  alcoved  chamber,  affording  a  grand  shelter  for  the 
artillerymen,  and  it  must  be  a  rare  chance  which  allows  an 
enemy's  shell  to  find  entrance.  One  such  successful  aim  is  re- 
corded during  the  siege,  when  a  shot,  entering  through  an  em- 
brasure on  Princess  Amelia's  Battery,  deprived  the  four  gunners 
of  seven  legs. 

As  we  rested  in  one  of  these  recesses,  enjoying  the  cool  breeze 
that  came  up  to  us  from  the  sea,  we  could  not  but  think  what 
rare  music  there  must  be  from  this  great  rock-organ,  when  th© 
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spirit  of  the  storm  is  awake,  and  the  wind  pipes  and  whistles 
through  these  long  corridors,  and  in  and  out  of  the  gun-ports, 
making  wild,  wailing  requiems  for  the  brave  who  have  fallen  at 
their  post,  and  songs  of  triumph  for  victories  won. 

We  were  led  through  what  seemed  to  us  never-ending  galleries 
to  various  points  of  interest,  such  as  the  Salta  del  Lobo  (the 
Wolfs  Leap),  Wilk's  Battery  and  the  Rock  Ghin  ;  the  latter  gives 
tongue  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Rock 
gunfire  is  a  very  important  regulator  of  daily  life. 

We  clambered  upward  and  onward,  through  one  dark  passage 
after  another,  till  at  last  we  reached  St.  George's  Hall,  where  the 
excavation  has  been  so  large  as  to  deserve  that  name,  and  which 
was  once  the  scene  of  a  great  festival  graced  by  the  presence  of 
Lord  Nelson.  Bristling  cannon  are  posted  at  every  opening  round 
this  great  natural  tower,  so  that  in  case  of  an  attack  they  could 
sweep  all  before  them. 

Otherwise  the  scene  that  lay  far  beneath  us,  as  we  peeped  out 
from  the  darkness,  was  calm  and  peaceful  indeed — the  narrow 
strip  of  sandy  neutral  ground,  with  the  sea  on  either  side  for  ever 
changing  from  blue  to  rippling  sea-green  like  a  sheet  of  veined 
malachite  ;  then  the  Spanish  lines,  stretching  back  into  the  snow* 
capped  Sierra  Nevada,  and  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  Granada  ; 
while  the  sheer  precipice,  from  the  verge  of  which  we  looked 
down,  served  as  a  most  rugged  foreground,  carrying  the  eye  down- 
ward to  the  *  The  Devirs  Tower,'  a  fine  old  Moorish  barbican, 
rising  from  the  base  of  the  cliflf. 

Peaceful  as  it  was,  imagination  conjured  up  a  strangely  dif- 
ferent scene,  when  land  and  sea  alike  swarmed  with  French  and 
Spanish  troops,  40,000  in  number,  who  for  four  long  years,  from 
June  1779  till  February  1783,  beleaguered  the  fortress,  then  held 
by  General  Eliot,  with  a  garrison  of  7,000  men.  The  enemy 
erected  batteries  right  across  the  sandy  isthmus,  while  in  the  bay 
they  had  forty-seven  ships  of  the  line  and  ten  *  battering  ships,' 
besides  countless  lesser  crafb. 

One  night  the  Rock  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  surprise. 
A  goatherd  having  undertaken  to  guide  the  Spaniards  by  a  path 
then  unknown  to  the  English,  five  hundred  troops  followed  him 
one  dark  night,  and  crept  silently  to  a  hollow  called  the  Silleta, 
or  little  chair,  and  thence  to  the  Signal  Station,  where  they  slew, 
the  guard.  There  they  awaited  reinforcements  from  below ;  these, 
however,  were  delayed,  and  the  garrison  meanwhile  were  aroused, 
and,  sallying  forth,  drove  back  the  invaders.  The  Silleta  was 
immediately  filled  up,  and  the  path  utterly  destroyed  and  made 
inaccessible,  and  the  siege  wore  on  through  weary  months* 
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At  last  a  furious  general  attack  was  met  by  an  incessant  fire 
of  red-hot  balls  on  the  enemy's  fleet — five  thousand  were  thrown  in 
one  day ;  till  at  length  the  batteiing  ships  took  fire,  as,  owing  to 
the  thickness  of  their  timbers,  the  red-hot  balls  sank  deep  into 
the  wood  and  could  not  be  dislodged.  The  scene  that  ensued  in 
the  darkness  of  that  terrible  night  must  have  been  awful  indeed ; 
and  so  fearful  were  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and 
dying,  that  brave  Englishmen  forgot  to  let  their  foes  perish  in  the 
flames,  and  ventured  to  their  rescue ;  the  Marine  brigade  being 
foremost  in  this  work  of  mercy,  which  added  fresh  laurels  to  their 
victory.  It  was  said  that  in  this  engagement  the  Spaniards  lost 
3,000  men,  while  the  garrison  had  only  sixteen  killed,  and  the 
damage  done  to  the  fortress  was  repaired  in  a  few  hours. 

A  few  days  later  a  formidable  English  fleet  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  town,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  Britain  once  more  left  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  stronghold,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne  she  had  acquired,  as  a  sort  of  luck-penny,  while 
fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  in  whose  name  it  had 
been  seized  by  Sir  Greorge  JRooke,  July  24,  1704,  who  surprised  it 
when  garrisoned  by  only  eighty  men. 

Of  course  our  holding  Gibraltar  is  an  an*angement  about  as 
pleasant  for  Spain  as  it  would  be  to  Eogland  to  see  a  French 
garrison  in  full  possession  of  Dover  Castle,  and  fortifying  impreg- 
nable galleries  in  Shakespeare's  Clirif,  beneath  the  protection  of 
which  all  manner  of  smugglers  might  find  safety ;  whereas  any 
rash  revenue  cutter,  venturing  within  range,  would  forthwith  be 
fired  at,  and  probably  sunk  !  No  wonder  that  Spain  would  fain 
reclaim  this  heaven-built  bulwark  of  her  shores. 

No^  are  there  lacking  some  members  of  the  Peace  party  who 
would  gladly  see  Britain  give  up  a  possession  which,  even  in  time 
of- peace,  involves  an  annual  expenditure  of  upwards  of  20,00()Z.  to 
support  her  garrison  of  five  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  ammunition.  Others,  remembering  that  upwards  of  fifty 
millions  sterling  has  already  been  laid  out  in  costly  fortifications, 
hope  that  England  may  never  be  induced  to  give  up  a  stronghold 
which  Burke  described  as  a  post  of  power  which  makes  us  invalu- 
able to  our  friends,  and  dreadful  to  our  enemies ;  a  secure  station 
for  the  outfit  and  repair  of  vessels  of  all  tonnage,  a  valuable  coal- 
ing station,  and  a  fortress  which,  in  addition  to  all  possible 
munitions  of  war,  is  furnished  with  stores,  and  water  cisterns  which, 
it  is  said,  should  supply  a  garrison  of  150,000  men  during  two 
years. 

Spain  has,  however,  the  meagre  satisfaction  of  doing  to 
Morocco  what  England  has  done  to  her,  and  irritates  the  Moors 
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by  retainio^  the  town  and  castle  of  Ceuta,  which  commands  the 
opposite  side  of  the  straits.  It  acts  as  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay, 
being  a  military  prison  for  convicts,  and  is  defended  by  a  large 
Spanish  garrison.  The  place  was  originally  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  has  been  a  possession  hardly  contested  by 
JRomans,  G-oth?,  and  Moors.  The  latter  still  struggle  to  wrench 
it  from  their  foes.  They  have  even  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the 
whole  water-supply,  which  was  dependent  on  a  great  aqueduct,  so 
that  the  garrison  are  now  compelled  to  draw,  not  provisions  only, 
but  even  water,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Spain ;  chiefly  from  the 
liitle  town  of  Algeciras,  whose  white  houses  we  see  yonder,  re- 
flected in  the  blue  sea. 

In  olden  days  Algeciras  was  a  place  of  such  importance,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  by  the  Moors  as  the  key  of  Spain,  and  the 
title  of  King  of  Algericas  is  still  borne  by  the  Spanish  monarchs, 
a  title  assumed  when,  in  a.d.  1334,  the  Moorish  city  was  captured 
by  the  Christian  host  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months.  Crusaders 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom  came  to  the  aid  of  the  gallant  Alonzo 
XI.  ot  Spain,  and  the  siege  formed  a  marked  era  in  the  wars  of  the 
Crescent  and  the  Cross. 

In  the  flush  of  victory,  Alonzo  caused  the  fine  old  Moorish 
town  to  be  destroyed,  and  its  fortifications  were  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  modem  town  was  rebuilt  in*  the  middle  of  last 
century,  by  order  of  Charles  III.,  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
a  vigilant  watch  over  proceedings  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  some 
measure  checking  the  amount  of  smuggling  which  was  so  openly 
and  extensively  carried  on  from  the  British  free  port.  The 
authorities  on  the  Spani^h  frontier  seem,  however,  to  have  con- 
nived at  a  syptem  which,  however  disadvantageous  to  the  revenue, 
was  profitable  to  themselves  individually,  so  that  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  any  check  has  been  laid  on  smuggling.  Now,  the 
principal  article  of  illicit  trade  is  tobacco,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  thus  conveyed  into  Spain  by  Spanish  subjects. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  Eock  is  the  Signal  Station, 
known  to  the  Spaniards  as  El  Hacho,  ^  the  torch,'  in  memory  of 
the  beacon  fires  which  gave  warning  of  danger  in  days  gone  by. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  magnificent.  On  the  one  hand,  look- 
ing towards  Europe  across  the  sandy  isthmus  we  see  the  Sierra 
de  BoDda  and  the  coast  of  Spain,  while  in  the  far  distance  the 
snowy  sierras  of  Granada  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
luminous  clouds.  Then,  looking  across  the  sunlit  straits,  we 
behold  a  land,  green,  and  seemingly  fertile,  scarcely  realising  our 
dreams  ot  Africa.  Along  the  coast  we  discern  the  towns  of  Ceuta, 
San  Boque,  and  Algeciras,  with  a  background  of  classic  mountain 
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ranges*  One  of  them  bears  the  name  of  Gibal  Moosd,  the  Mount 
of  Moses,  which  reminds  us  that  the  name  of  the  rock  on  which  we 
stand  is  a  corruption  of  Gibal  Tarik,  the  Mount  of  Tarik — a  title 
derived  from  the  Berber  conqueror,  who  landed  here  in  the  year 
A.D.  711. 

As  a  foreground  we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  mighty  precipice, 
which  forms  the  face  of  the  Rock — on  the  other,  but  far,  far  below 
us,  lies  the  town  of  Gibraltar  with  its  quiet  harbour.  Beautiful 
beyond  telling  is  the  soft  dreamy  loveliness  of  the  azure  plain  that 
lies  outstretched  before  us,  losing  itself  in  a  boundless  horizon, 
while  on  its  nearer  waters  float  vessels  of  every  size,  all  faultlessly  • 
mirrored  in  the  blue  waters.  Amongst  others,  we  note  the  '  Owen 
Glendower,'  Nelson's  first  line-of-battle  ship,  now  used  as  a  hospital 
for  sick  convicts — ^a  race  of  miserable  wretches  whom  we  have  seen 
working  m  large  gangs  on  all  the  public  roads. 

The  west,  where  the  strongly  fortified  town  lies,  is  the  only 
side  from  which  the  Bock  is  accessible ;  the  east  and  south  are 
naturally  so  steep  and  rugged,  and  so  very  difficult  of  access,  that 
an  attack  would  seem  almost  hopeless,  even  were  there  no  foitifica- 
tions ;  and  as  to  the  North  Face,  it  is  a  sheer  perpendicular  preci- 
pice of  about  1,400  fef  t,  apparently  wholly  inaccessible. 

Yet  down  this  face,  two  months  before  our  visit,  an  American 
sailor  had  clambered  for  mere  frolic.  Of  coiu*se,  as  his  shipmates 
would  say,  he  was  several  sheets  in  the  wind;  which  probably 
accounted  for  his  safety,  as  no  sober  man  could  possibly  have  per- 
formed such  a  feat,  and  you  know  the  proverb  which  declares, 
^  U  y  a  un  Dieu  pour  les  ivrognes  1 '  The  guard  below  stood  breath- 
lessly wa'-.ching  this  proceeding,  and  at  once  arrested  him,  till  he 
could  give  account  of  himself.  And  next  day  every  atom  of  pro- 
jecting rock,  that  had  afforded  him  footing,  was  carefully  removed, 
and  the  precipice  literally  scraped. 

Descending  from  the  galleries,  we  now  continued  our  wander- 
ings over  this  historic  ground.  I  cannot  say  that  the  city  has 
much  to  recommend  it  to  the  artistic  eye ;  its  streets  are  narrow, 
but  not  picturesque.  The  flat-roofed  houses  are  dull  and  dingy. 
Huge  whitewashed  barracks  are  dazzling  in  their  cleanliness,  but 
painfully  commonplace.  None  of  the  public  buildings  can  be 
called  attractive.  The  garrison  library  ranks  high,  and  there  are 
several  clubs  and  a  theatre.  The  Governor  seeks  refuge  from  an 
uninteresting  Government  Hou?e  in  a  pleasant  country  villa, 
nestling  under  the  cliffs  at  Europa  Point.  The  Anglican  bishop 
ministers  in  an  English  cathedral  of  a  Moorish  type  of  architecture. 
The  Soman  Catholic  Vicar  Apostolic,  who  bears  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Antinoe,  has  recently  succeeded  in  supplementing  a  very  poor 
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church  by  a  really  handsome  building.  The  Wesleyans  and  Pres- 
byterians are  each  represented,  and  the  Jews  have  a  synagogue, 
in  which,  however,  no  women  are  allowed  to  appear.  They  may 
attend  public  worship  in  private,  within  closed  galleries. 

The  colony  is  so  essentially  British,  that  none  save  British 
subjects  may  enter  it  without  a  passport,  and  no  foreigner — ^not 
even  an  American — may  stay  on  the  Eock  without  obtaining  a 
police  permit  for  a  specified  number  of  days.  Those  who  wish  to 
become  residents  have  to  find  security  from  their  Consul  or  some 
other  householder.  The  resident  population  is  about '  17,000, 
*  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  which  numbers  about  5,000  in  time  of 
peace.  But  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  constant  influx  of 
sailors  from  the  vessels  in  harbour,  and  of  Moors  and  Spaniards, 
bringing  their  wares  to  market — fruit,  fish,  vegetables,  and  game. 
These  lend  a  strong  dash  of  Oriental  life  and  colour  to  the  too 
prosaic  town,  and  moreover  ofier  us  many  temptations  in  the  form 
of  rich  Moorish  stuflFs,  charming  woollen  saddle-bags  for  mules, 
Spanish  mantas  of  striped  woollen  stufi^,  with  large  bright  tassels, 
and  beautifully  enamelled  metal-work. 

Here  and  there  some  genuine  Spanish  figures  lounge  in  the 
shade ;  Spanish  muleteers  with  strings  of  pack  mules,  munching 
melons,  or  smoking  Spanish  cigars,  and  purposing  to  return  home 
laden  with  contraband  goods.  Those  ball  stately  men  in  blue  and 
white  robes,  or  camel's  hair  cloak  and  hood,  are  Moors,  genuine 
brown  Othellos,  whose  brown  feet  are  encased  in  brown  slippers. 
You  may  see  them  stalking  along  at  sunrise,  making  for  some 
point  looking  eastward,  where  they  may  worship  towards  Mecca. 
They  go  calmly  and  quietly,  as  a  thing  of  course,  with  the  dignity 
of  men  who  have  business  on  hand,  worth  attending  to. 

Strangely  in  contrast  with  these,  are  the  names  which  meet 
our  eyes  at  every  corner.  *  The  King's  Arms,'  *  The  Good  Woman,' 
*JRagged  Staff,'  Big  Gun  Alley,  Bombproof  Lane,  Snake  in  the 
Grass,  Devil's  Tongiie  ;  the  latter  a  fortified  jetty  with  fire- 
tongued  guns.  Evidently  the  British  soldier  has  had  something 
to  say  in  this  matter. 

Long  may  he  flourish  on  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar  I 

C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMIKG. 
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Chapter  XL 

EDrCATIONAL  ABT  ANT  AGES. 

And  now,  while  Minna  Wroe  was  waiting  at  tiible  in  Regent's 
Park,  and  while  Colin  Churchill  was  modelling  sepulchral  images 
for  his  Italian  master,  Cicolari,  how  was  our  other  friend,  Hiram 
Winthrop,  employing  his  time  beyond  the  millpond  ? 

*  Bethabara  Seminary,  at  the  time  when  Hiram  Winthrop,  the 
eminent  American  artist,  was  enrolled  among  its  alumni '  (writes 
one  of  his  fellow-students),  *  occupied  a  plain  but  substantially 
built  brick  structure,  commodiously  located  in  the  very  centre  of 
a  large  cornfield,  near  the  summit  of  a  considerable  eminence  in 
Madison  County,  N.Y.  It  had  been  in  operation  close  on  three 
years  when  yoimg  Winthrop  matriculated  there.  He  secured 
quarters  in  a  room  with  four  fellow-students,  each  of  whom 
brought  his  own  dipper,  plate,  knife,  fork,  and  other  essential 
requisites.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  always  of  a  solitary,  retiring 
character,  without  much  command  of  language,  and  not  given  to 
attending  the  Debating  Forum  or  other  public  institutions  of  our 
academy.  Nor  was  he  fond  of  the  society  of  the  lady  students, 
though  one  or  two  of  them,  and  notably  the  talented  Miss  Almeda 
A.  Stiles,  now  a  prominent  teacher  in  a  lyceum  at  Smyrna,  Mo., 
early  detected  his  remarkable  gifts  for  pictorial  art,  and  continu- 
ally importuned  him  to  take  their  portraits,  no  doubt  designing 
them  for  keepsakes  to  be  given  to  the  more  popular  male  students. 
Young  Winthrop  always  repelled  such  advances :  indeed,  he  was 
generally  considered  in  the  light  of  a  boorish  rustic;  and  his 
singular  aversion  towards  the  Hopkinsite  connection  (in  which  he 
had  nevertheless  been  raised  by  that  excellant  man,  his  father,  late 
Deacon  Zephaniah  Winthrop,  of  Muddy  Creek,  N.Y.)  caused  him 
to  be  somewhat  disliked  among  his  college  companions.  His  chief 
amusement  was  to  retire  into  the  surrounding  country,  oddly 
choosing  for  the  purpose  the  parts  remotest  from  the  roads  and 
houses,  and  there  sketch  the  animated  creation  which  seemed 
always  to  possess  a  greater  interest  for  his  mind  than  the  persons 
or  conversation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had,  indeed,  as  facts 
subsequently  demonstrated,  the  isolation  of  a  superior  individual. 
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Winthrop  remained  at  Bethabara,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me^ 
for  two  years  only.' 

Indeed,  the  Hopkinsite  Seminary  was  not  exactly  tbe  sort  of 
place  fitted  to  suit  the  peculiar  tastes  of  Hiram  Winthrop.  The 
boys  and  girls  from  the  farms  around  liad  hardly  more  sympathy 
with  him  than  the  Deacon  himself.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  in  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  of  his  surroundings,  Athens  was  a  perfect  para- 
dise to  poor  Hiram.  This  is  a  universe  of  relativities :  and  com- 
pared with  life  on  the  farm  at  Muddy  Creek,  life  at  Bethabara 
Seminary  was  absolute  freedom  and  pure  enjoyment  to  the  solitary 
little  artist.  Here,  as  soon  as  recitation  was  over,  he  could 
wander  out  into  the  woods  alone  (after  he  had  shaken  off  the 
attentions  of  the  too  sequacious  Almeda),  whenever  he  liked,  no 
man  hindering.  The  country  around  was  wooded  in  places,  and 
the  scenery,  like  all  that  in  Madison  County,  was  beautifully  un- 
dulating. Five  miles  along  the  leafy  highroad  brought  him  to  the 
banks  of  Cananagua  Lake,  one  of  those  immeasurable  lovely  sheets 
of  water  that  stud  the  surface  of  Western  New  York  for  miles 
together ;  and  there  Hiram  would  sit  down  by  the  shore,  and 
watch  the  great  divers  disappearing  suddenly  beneath  the  surface, 
and  make  little  pictures  of  the  grey  squirrels  and  the  soldier-birds 
on  the  margin  of  Cyrus  Choke's  ^  Elements  of  the  Latin  Language,' 
which  he  had  brought  out  with  him,  presumably  for  purposes  of 
preparation  against  to-morrow's  class-work.  But  best  of  all  there 
was  a  drawing-master  at  Athens,  and  from  him,  by  Audouin's 
special  arrangement,  the  boy  took  lessons  twice  a  week  in  perspec- 
tive and  the  other  technical  matters  of  his  art — for,  as  to  native 
ability,  Hiram  was  really  far  better  fitted  to  teach  the  teacher. 
Not  a  very  great  artist,  that  strucrgling  German  drawing-master  at 
Athens,  with  his  formal  little  directions  of  how  to  go  jig-jig  for 
a  pine-tree,  and  to-whee,  whee,  whee,  for  an  oak ;  not  a  very  great 
artist,  to  be  sure ;  but  still,  a  grand  relief  for  Hiram  to  discover 
that  there  were  people  in  the  world  who  really  cared  about  these 
foolish  things,  and  didn't  utterly  despise  them  though  they  wenrt 
so  irrelevant  to  the  truly  important  questions  of  raising  com,  and 
pork,  and  potatoes. 

The  great  joy  and  delight  of  the  term,  however,  was  Audouin's 
periodical  visit  to  his  little  proUg€.  Audouin  at  least  was  deter- 
mined to  let  Hiram's  individuality  have  fair  play.  He  regarded 
him  as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning  of  that  corn-growing 
civilisation  which  he  so  cordially  detested ;  and  he  had  made  up 
his  own  mind,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Hiram  had  genius,  and  that 
that  genius  must  be  allowed  freely  to  develop  itself.  Hiram  loved 
these  quarterly  visits  better  than  anything  else  in  the  whole  world, 
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because  Audouin  was  the  one^person  he  had  met  in  his  entire  life 
(except  Sam  Churchill)  who  could  really  sympathise  with  him. 

Two  years  after  Hiram  Winthrop  went  to  Bethabara,  Audouin 
wrote  to  ask  whether  he  would  come  and  spend  a  week  or  two  at 
Lakeside  during  the  winter  vacation.  Hiram  cried  when  he  read 
the  letter;  so  much  pleasure  seemed  almost  beyond  the  possibilities 
of  this  world,  and  the  Deacon  would  surely  never  consent ;  but  to 
his  great  surprise,  the  Deacon  wrote  back  gruffly,  yes ;  and  as  soon 
as  term  was  finished,  Hiram  gladly  took  the  cars  on  the  New  York 
Central  down  to  Nine  Mile  Bottom,  the  depot  for  Lakeside. 
Audouin  was  waiting  to  meet  him  at  the  depot,  in  a  neat  little 
sleigh ;  and  they  drove  away  gaily  to  the  jingling  music  of  the 
bells,  in  the  direction  of  Audouin's  cottage. 

^  A  severe  artist,  winter,'  Audouin  said,  glancing  around  him 
quickly  over  the  frozen  fields.  *  No  longer  the  canvas  and  the 
colours,  but  the  pure  white  marble  and  the  flowing  chisel.  How 
the  contours  of  the  country  soften  with  the  snow,  Hiram ;  what  a 
divine  cloak  the  winter  clouds  spread  kindly  over  the  havoc  man 
has  wrought  upon  this  desecrated  landscape !  It  was  beautiful, 
once,  I  believe,  in  its  native  woodland  beauty ;  and  it's  beautiful 
even  now  when  the  white  pall  comes  down,  so,  to  screen  and  cover 
its  artificial  nakedness.  The  true  curse  of  Ham  (and  worse)  is 
upon  OS  here;  we  have  laughed  at  the  shame  of  our  mother 
earth.' 

Hiram  hardly  understood  him — he  seldom  quite  understood 
his  Mend — but  he  answered,  with  a  keen  glance  over  the  white 
snow,  *  I  love  the  winter,  Mr.  Audouin ;  but  I  apprehend  I  like 
the  summer  an'  autumn  best.  You  should  jest  have  seen  the 
crimson  and  gold  on  Cananagua  Lake  last  fall ;  oh,  my,  the  colours 
on  the  trees !  nobody  could  ever  have  painted  'em.  I  took  out  my 
paints  an'  tried,  but  I  wasn't  anywhere  like  it,  I  can  tell  you ;  Mr. 
MooUer,  he  said  he  didn't  b'lieve  Claude  or  Turner  could  ever  have 
painted  a  bit  of  Amurrican  fall  scenery.' 

*  Mr.  Miiller  isn't  a  conclusive  authority,'  Audouin  answered 
gravely,  removing  his  cigar  as  he  spoke ;  ^  but  on  this  occasion  I 
surmise,  Hiram,  he  was  probably  not  far  from  a  correct  opinion. 
Still,  Mr.  Miiller  won't  do  for  you  any  longer.  The  fact  is,  Hiram, 
sooner  or  later  you  must  go  to  Europe.  There's  no  teaching  here 
good  enough  for  you.  I've  made  up  my  mind  that  you  must  go 
to  Europe.  Whether  the  Deacon  likes  it  or  not,  you've  got  to  go, 
and  we  must  manage  one  way  or  another.' 

To  Europe  I  Hiram's  brain  reeled  round  at  the  glorious^  im- 
possible notion.  To  Europe!  Why,  that  was  the  wonderful 
romantic  country  where  Tom  Jones  ran  away  with  Amelia,  wher^ 
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*Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  rode  to  Ipswich  on  top  of  the  mail-eoach', 
where  Moses  bought  the  gross  of  green  spectacles  from  the  plau- 
sible vagabond  at  the  country  fair.  Europe !  There  were  kings 
and  princes  in  Europe ;  and  cathedrals  and  castles ;  and  bishops 
and  soldiers ;  ay,  he  could  almost  believe,  too,  there  were  giants, 
ogres,  ghosts,  and  fairies.  In  Europe,  Sam  Wellers  waited  at  the 
wayside  inns ;  mysterious  horsemen  issued  darkling  from  arched 
castle  gates ;  Jews  cut  pounds  of  flesh,  Abyssinian  fashion,  from 
the  living  breasts  of  Venetian  ship-owners ;  and  itinerant  show- 
men wandered  about  with  Farley's  waxworks  across  a  country 
haunted  by  masked  highwaymen  and  red-coated  squires,  who  beat 
you  half  to  death  for  not  telling  them  immediately  which  way  the 
hare  ran.  As  such  a  phantasmagoria  of  incongruous  scenes  did 
the  mother  continent  of  the  American  race  present  itself  in  some 
swimming  panorama  to  Hiram's  excited  brain.  It  was  almost  as 
though  Aladdin  and  the  one-eyed  calender  had  suddenly  appeared 
to  him  in  the  familiar  woods  of  Greauga  County,  and  invited  him 
forthwith  to  take  the  cars  for  Bagdad  at  the  urgent  personal  re- 
quest of  the  good  Caliph  Haroun  al  Baschid. 

The  boy  held  his  breath  hard,  and  answered  in  his  self-restrained 
American  manner,  '  To  Europe,  Mr.  Audouin  1  Well,  I  guess  I 
should  appreciate  that,  consid'able.' 

*  Yes,  Hiram,'  Audouin  went  on,  *  I've  made  my  mind  up  to 
that.  Sooner  or  later  you  must  go  to  Europe.  But  not  just  at 
once,  my  boy.  Not  till  you're  about  nineteen^  I  should  cay ;  it 
wouldn't  do  you  so  much  good  till  then.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
put  yoti  to  some  other  school.  Betbabara  has  dolie  its  little  best 
for  you :  you  must  go  elsewhere,  meanwhile.  I  mean  that  you 
shall  no  to  some  one  of  the  eastern  colleges,  Yale  if  possible.' 

<But  what  about  father?'  Hiram  asked.. 

<  Your  father  must  be  made  to  do  as  I  tell  him.  Look  here, 
Hiram,  the  fact  is  this.  You're  a  boy  whose  individuality  must  be 
developed.  The  Deacon  mustn't  be  allowed  to  prevent  it.  I've 
taken  you  in  hand,  and  I  mean  to  see  you  through  it.  Look 
yonder,  my  boy,  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  there  on  the  creek ;  look 
at  the  musquash  sitting  in  the  sun  on  the  brink  of  the  open 
water  eating  a  clam,  and  the  clamshells  he  has  left  strewed  along 
the  shore  and  beach  behind  him.  See  him  drop  in  again  and 
bring  up  another  clam,  and  stride  sleek  and  shining  from  the 
water  on  to  bis  little  cliff  of  ice  again.  You  and  I  know  that 
that  sight  is  beautiful.  You  and  I  know  that  it's  the  only  thing 
t>n*  earth  worth  living  for-^that  power  of  seeing  the  beautiful  in 
art  and  natur^^^but  how  many  people  do  yousuppose  there  are  in 
all  America  that  would  ever  notice  it  ?  What  percentage^  Hiiam^ 
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of  our  great,  free,  intelligent,  democratic  people,  that  sing  their 
own  praises  daily  with  so  shrill  a  voice  in  their  ten  thousand 
"Heralds,'*  and  "Tribunes,"  and  "Courants,"  and  "Mirrors"? 
How  small  a  percentage,  Hiram  ;  how  small  a  percentage ! ' 

The  boy  coloured  up  crimson  to  the  very  roots  of  his  shaggy 
hair.  It  was  such  a  very  new  point  of  view  to  him.  He  had 
always  known  that  he  cared  for  these  things  towards  which  all 
other  boys  and  men  were  mere  dull  materialistic  Grallios  ;  but  it 
had  never  before  occurred  to  him  that  his  doing  so  was  any  mark 
of  a  mental  superiority  on  his  part.  Bather  had  he  thought  that 
it  betokened  some  weakness  or  foolishness  of  his  own  nature,  for 
he  wasn't  like  other  boys ;  and  not  to  be  like  other  boys  is  treated 
so  much  as  a  crime  in  junior  circles  that  it  almost  seems  like  a 
crime  at  last  even  to  the  culprit  himself  in  person.  So  Hiram 
coloured  up  with  the  shame  of  a  first  discovery  of  his  own  better- 
ness,  and  merely  answered  in  the  same  quiet  self-restrained  fashion, 
^  I  apprehend,  Mr.  Audouin,  there  ain't  many  folks  who  pay  much 
attention  to  the  pecooliarities  of  the  common  American  musk-rat.' 

All  the  rest  of  the  way  home,  Audouin  plied  the  boy  with  such 
subtle  flattery — not  meant  as  flattery,  indeed,  for  Audouin  was 
incapable  of  guile ;  if  he  erred,  it  was  on  the  side  of  too  outspoken 
truthfulness :  yet,  in  eflect,  his  habit  of  speaking  always  as  though 
he  and  Hiram  formed  a  class  apart  was  really  flattery  of  the  deepest 
sort  to  the  boy's  nature.  At  last  they  drew  up  at  a  neat  wooden 
cottage  in  a  small  snow-covered  glen,  where  the  circling  amphi- 
theatre of  spruce  pines  opened  out  into  a  long  sloping  vista  in 
front,  and  the  frozen  arm  of  the  great  lake  spread  itis  limitless 
ice  sheet  beyond,  away  over  in  weird  perspective  toward  the  low 
unseen  Canadian  shore.  The  boy  uttered  a  little  sharp  cry  of 
delight  at  the  exquisite  prospect.  Audouin  noticed  it  with  plea- 
sure. ^  Well,  Hiram,'  he  said,  <  here  we  are  at  last  at  my  lodge  in 
the  wilderness.' 

*  I  never  saw  anything  in  all  my  life,'  the  boy  answered  truth- 
fully, ^  one-thousandth  part  so  beautiful.' 

Audouin  was  pleased  at  the  genuine  tone  of  the  compliment. 
^  Yes,  Hiram,'  he  said,  looking  with  a  complacent  smile  down  the 
pine-clad  glen  toward  the  frozen  lake,  ^  it  certainly  does  help  to 
wash  out  Broadway.' 

Hiram's  three  weeks  at  Lakeside  Cottage  were  indeed  three 
weeks  of  unalloyed  delight  to  his  eager,  intelligent  nature.  There 
Tvere  books  there,  books  of  the  most  delicious  sort ;  Birds  of  America 
with  coloured  plates ;  Flora  of  New  York  State  with  endless  figures ; 
poems,  novels,  histories — Prescott's  *  Peru,'  and  Macaulay^s  *  Eng- 
land.? Therewere  works  about  tbelndians^too;  works  written  by  men 
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who  actually  took  a  personal  interest  in  calumets  and  tomahawks. 
There  were  pictures,  books  full  of  them  ;  pictures  by  great  painters, 
well  engraved ;  pictures,  the  meaning  of  which  Audouin  explained 
to  him  carefully,  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  of  style  in  each, 
so  far  as  the  engravings  could  reproduce  them.  Above  all,  there 
was  Audouin's  own  conversation,  morning,  noon  and  night,  as  well 
as  his  friend  the  professor's,  who  was  once  more  staying  with  him 
on  a  visit.  That  was  Hiram's  first  extended  glimpse  of  what  a 
cultivated  and  refined  life  could  be  made  like,  apart  from  the 
sordid,  squalid  necessities  of  raising  pork  and  beans  and  Johnny 
cake. 

Best  of  all,  before  Hiram  left  Lakeside,  Audouin  had  driven 
him  over  to  the  Deacon's  in  his  neat  little  sleigh,  and  had  seriously 
discussed  the  question  of  his  further  education.  And  the  result  of 
that  interview  was  that  Hiram  was  to  return  no  more  to  Bethabara 
but  (being  now  nearly  sixteen)  was  to  go  instead  to  the  Eclectic 
Institute  at  Orange.  It  was  with  great  diflSculty  that  this  final 
step  was  conquered,  but  conquered  it  was  at  last,  mainly  by 
Audouin's  masterful  persistence. 

*  'Tain't  convenient  for  me,  mister,'  the  Deacon  said  snappishly, 
*  to  go  on  any  longer  without  the  services  of  that  thar  boy.  I 
want  him  to  home  to  help  with  the  farm  work.  He's  progressiDg 
towards  citizenship  now,  an'  I've  invested  quite  a  lot  of  capital  in 
his  raisin',  an'  it's  time  I  was  beginnin'  to  see  some  return  upon  it.' 

^  Quite  true  and  very  natural,'  Audouin  answered  with  his 
diplomatic  quickness.  ^  Still,  you  must  consider  the  boy's  future. 
He  won't  cost  you  much,  Deacon.  He's  a  smart  lad,  and  he  can 
help  himself  a  great  deal  in  the  off  seasons.  '  There's  a  great  call 
for  school-teachers  in  the  winter,  and  college  students  are  much 
sought  after.' 

*  What  might  be  the  annual  expense  to  an  economical  student  ? ' 
asked  the  Deacon  dubiou'^ly. 

*  A  hundred  dollars  a  year,'  Audouin  replied  boldly.  He 
murmured  to  himself  that  whatever  the  difference  might  be 
between  this  modest  estimate  and  the  actual  truth,  he  would  pay 
it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  Deacon  gave  way  grudgingly  at  last,  and  to  the  end 
neither  he  nor  Hiram  ever  knew  that  Hiram's  three  years  at  tlic 
Eclectic  Institute  cost  his  unsuspected  benefactor  some  two 
hundred  dollars  annually. 
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Chapter  XIL 

Ay   ARTISTIC  ENGAGEMEIfr. 

THfitiE  yeats  at  Orange  passed  away  quickly  enough,  and 
Hiram  enjoyed  his  time  there  far  better  than  he  had  done  even  in 
the  solitude  of  Bethabara  Seminary.  He  didn't  work  very  hard 
at  the  classics  and  mathematics,  it  must  be  admitted :  Professor 
Hazen  complained  that  his  recitations  in  Plato  were  not  up  to  the 
mark,  and  that  his  Cicero  was  seldom  prepared  with  sufficient  dili- 
gence :  but  though  in  the  dead  languages  his  work  was  most  too 
bad,  the  Professor  allowed  that  in  English  literatoor  he  did  well, 
and  seemed  to  reach  out  elastically  with  his  faculties  in  all  direc- 
tions. He  spent  very  little  time  over  his  books  to  be  sure,  but  he 
caught  the  drift,  appropriated  the  kernel,  and  let  the  rest  slide. 
Fact  was,  he  created  his  own  culture.  He  didn't  debate  in  the 
lyceum,  or  mix  much  in  social  gatherings  of  an  evening  (where 
the  female  stoodents  entertained  the  gentlemen  with  tea,  and 
Johnny  cake,  and  crullers,  and  improving  conversation),  but  he 
walked  a  great  deal  alone  in  the  hills,  and  interested  himself  with 
sketching,  and  the  pursoot  of  natural  history.  Still,  he  wasn't 
social ;  so  much  Professor  Hazen  was  compelled  by  candour  to 
admit.  When  the  entire  strength  of  the  Eclectic  Institoot  went 
in  carriages  to  the  annual  grove-meeting  at  Sudolph,  Hiram 
Winthrop  was  usually  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  The  lady 
stoodents  fully  expected  that  a  gentleman  of  such  marked  artistic 
and  rural  proclivities  would  on  such  occasions  be  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  whole  party :  that  he  would  burst  out  occasionally  into  a 
rapturous  strain  at  the  sight  of  an  elegant  bird,  or  a  trailing  vine, 
or  a  superb  giant  of  the  primseval  forest.  They  calculated  con- 
fidently on  his  reciting  poetry  appropriate  to  the  scene  and  the 
social  occasion.  But  Hiram  generally  stopped  away  altogether, 
which  operated  considerable  disappointment  on  the  ladies ;  or  if 
he  went  at  all,  accompanied  the  junior  stoodents  in  the  refreshment 
waggon,  and  scarcely  contributed  anything  solid  to  the  general 
entertainment.  In  short,  he  was  a  very  bashful  and  retiring  per- 
son, who  didn't  amalgamate  spontaneously  or  readily  with  the 
prevalent  tone  of  life  at  the  Eclectic  Institoot. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  solitude,  Hiram  Winthrop  liked 
the  Institute,  and  often  looked  back  afterwards  upon  the  time  he 
had  spent  there  as  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  his  life.  He 
worked  away  hard  in  all  his  spare  moments  at  drawing  and  paint- 
ing ;  and  some  of  the  lady  students  still  retain  some  of  his  works 
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of  this  poriod,  which  they  cherish  in  small  gilt  frames  upon  the 
parlour  wall,  as  mementoes  of  their  brief  acquaintance  with  a  pro- 
minent iimerican  artistic  gentleman.  Miss  Almeda  A.  Stiles  in 
particular  (who  followed  Hiram  from  Bethabara  to  Orange,  where 
she  graduated  with  him  in  the  class  of  18 — )  keeps  even  now 
two  of  his  drawings  in  her  rooms  at  the  Lyceum  at  Smyrna,  Mo. 
One  of  them  represents  a  large  Europian  bird,  seated  upon  the 
bough  of  a  tree  in  winter  ;  it  is  obviously  a  copy  from  a  drawing- 
master^s  design :  the  other,  which  is  far  finer  and  more  original, 
is  a  sketch  of  Chattawauga  Falls,  before  the  erection  of  the  exist- 
ing sawmills  and  other  improvements.  Hiram  was  singularly 
fond  of  Chattawauga  ;  but  strange  to  say,  from  the  very  first  day 
that  the  erection  of  the  sawmills  was  undertaken,  he  refused  to 
go  near  the  spot,  alleging  ncT  other  reason  for  his  refusal  except 
that  he  regarded  these  useful  institootions  in  the  light  of  a  posi- 
tively wicked  desecration  of  the  work  of  nature.  There  was  a 
general  feeling  at  Orange  that  in  many  respects  young  Winthrop'a 
sentiments  and  opinions  were  in  fact  painfully  un-American. 

In  the  holidays — no,  vacation — (one  mustn't  apply  European 
names  to  American  objects),  Hiram  found  enough  to  do  in  teaching 
school  in  remote  country  sections.  Nay,  he  even  managed  to  save 
a  little,  money  out  of  his  earnings,  which  he  put  away  to  help  him 
on  his  grand  project  of  going  to  Europe — that  dim,  receding,  but 
now  far. more. historical  and  less  romantic  Europe  towards  which 
his  hopes  were  always  pointiug.  Audouin  would  gladly  have  sent 
him  on  his  own  account — Hiram  knew  that  much  well;  for 
Audouin  was  comfortably  rich,  and  he  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
his  young  protege.  But  Hiram  didn't  want  to  spend  his  friend's 
money  if  he  could  possibly  help  it :  he  had  the  honest  democratic 
feeling  strong  upon  him,  that  he  would  like  to  go  to  Europe  by 
his  own  earnings  or  not  at  all.  So  as  soon  as  his  three  years  at 
Orange  were  over,  he  determined  to  go  to  Syracuse  (not  the 
Sicilian  one,  but  its  namesake  in  New  ifork  State),  and  start  in 
business  for  the  time  being  as  a  draughtsman  on  the  wood.  He 
was  drawn  to  this  scheme  by  an  advertisement  in  the  '  Syracuse 
Daily  Independent,'  requiring  a  smart  hand  at  drawing  for  a  large 
block-engraving  establishment  in  that  city. 

*  My  dear  Hiram,'  Audouin  exclaimed  in  dismay,  when  his 
young  friend  told  him  of  his  project, '  you  really  mustn't  think  of 
it.  At  Syracuse,  too  I  why,  what  sort  of  work  do  you  conceive 
peopk  would  want  done  at  Syracuse  ?  Nothing  but  advertisement 
drawings  of  factories  for  the  covers  of  biscuit  tins,  or  flaring  red 
and  yellow  fruits  for  the  decoration  of  canned  peaches.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Audouin,'  Hiram  answered  with  a  smile,  *  I  guess 
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1  must  go  in  for  the  canned  peaches,  then,  if  nothing  better  offers. 
I've  got  to  earn  enough  to  take  me  across  to  Europe,  one  way  or 
the  other ; — no,  don't  say  that  now,'  for  he  saw  Audouin  trying  to 
cut  in  impatiently  with  his  ever  friendly  oflTer  of  assistance :  *  don't 
say  that,'  and  he  clutched  his  friend's  arm  tightly.  *  I  know  you 
would.  I  know  you  would.  But  I  can't  accept  it.  This  thing 
has  just  got  to  be  done  in  the  regular  way  of  business  or  not 
at  all ;  and  what's  more,  Mr.  Audouin,  I've  just  got  to  go  and 
do  it.' 

*  But,  Hiram,'  Audouin  cried,  half  angrily,  *  I  want  you  to  go 
to  Europe  and  learn  to  paint  splendid  pictures,  and  make  all 
America  proud  of  your  talent.  I  found  you  out,  and  I've  got  a 
sort  of  proprietary  interest  in  you ;  and  just  when  I  expect  you  to 
begin  doing  something  really  great,  you  calmly  propose  to  go  to 
Syracuse,  and  draw  designs  for  canned  peaches !  You  ought  to 
consider  your  duty  to  your  country.' 

*I'm  very  sorry,  Mr.  Audouin,'  Hiram  answered  with  his 
accustomed  gravity,  *  if  I  disappoint  you  personally ;  but  as  for 
the  rest  of  America,  I  dare  say  the  country  '11  manage  to  hold  on 
a  year  or  two  longer  without  my  pictures.' 

So  Hiram  really  went  at  last  to  Syracuse  (pronounced  Sirrah- 
kyooze),  and  duly  applied  for  the  place  as  draughtsman.  The 
short  boy  who  showed  him  in  to  the  oflSce  went  off  to  call  one  of 
the  bosses.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  boss  in  question  enter*^H,  and 
in  a  quiet  American  tone,  with  just  a  faint  relic  of  some  Eiiglisli 
country  dialect  flavouring  it  dimly  in  the  background,  inquired 
if  this  was  the  young  man  who  had  come  about  the  drawing. 
*For  if  so,  mister,'  he  said  with  the  true  New  Yorker  ring,  'just 
you  step  right  back  here  with  me,  will  'ee,  a  minute,  and  wc^'ll 
settle  this  little  bit  of  business  right  away,  smart  and  handy.' 

Hiram  knew  the  boss  in  a  moment,  in  spite  of  his  altered  voice 
and  manner.  *  Sam,'  he  said,  taking  his  hand  warmly  (for  he 
hadn't  had  so  many  friends  in  his  lifetime  that  he  had  forgotten 
how  to  be  grateful  to  any  single  one  of  them) :  *  Sam,  don't  you 
remember  me  ?     I'm  Hiram  Winthrop.' 

Sam's  whole  voice  and  manner  changed  in  a  moment,  from  the 
sharp,  official,  Syracuse  business  man  to  something  more  like  the 
old  simple,  easygoing,  bucolic  Sam  Churchill,  who  had  come  out 
so  long  ago  from  Dorsetshire.  *  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Hiram,'  he 
exclaimed,  grasping  both  his  hands  at  once  in  an  iron  grip,  ^  so 
it's  you,  lad,  is  it  ?  Well,  I  wm  glad  to  see  you.  You  step  right 
back  here  and  let's  have  a  look  at  you !  Why,  how  you've  grown, 
Hiram  I  Only  don't  call  me  Sam,  too  open,  here  ;  herej  I'm  one 
of  the   bosses,  and  get  called   Mr.  ChurchilJ^i.ed  b^d  how's  the 
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Deacon,  and  the  Missus,  and  old  Major  (you  don't  mind  old  Major  ? 
he  was  the  off-horse  at  the  plough,  always,  he  was).  And  how  are 
you  ?  Been  to  college,  I  reckon,  by  the  look  of  you.  You  come 
right  back  here  and  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

So  Hiram  went  right  back  (behind  the  little  counter  in 
the  front  office),  and  told  Sam  Churchill  his  whole  story.  And 
Sam  in  return  told  his.  It  wasn't  very  long,  but  it  was  all  pro- 
sperous. He  had  left  the  Deacon  soon  after  Hiram  went  to  live  at 
Bethabara  Seminary ;  he  had  come  to  Syracuse  in  search  of  work  ; 
had  begun  trying  his  hand  as  draughtsman  for  a  wood-engraver  ; 
had  gone  into  partnership  with  another  young  man,  on  his  own 
account ;  had  risen  as  fast  as  people  in  America  do  rise,  if  they 
have  anything  in  them ;  and  was  now  joint  boss  of  the  biggest 
woodcut  establishment  in  the  whole  Lake  Shore  section  of 
New  York  State.  'See  here,'  he  cried  with  infinite  pride  to 
Hiram.  '  Just  you  look  ^t  all  these  labels.  Hemmings'  Patent 
Blacking — ^nigger  woman  admiring  her  own  teeth  in  her  master's 
boots — that's  ours.  And  this  :  Chicago  General  Canning  Company ; 
Prime  Fruit :  I  did  that  myself.  And  this :  Philbrick's  Certain 
Death  16  Kats :  good  design,  rather,  that  one,  ain't  it  ?  Here's 
more :  Potterton's  Choke-cherry  Cordial ;  Old  Dr.  Hezekiah 
Bowdler's  Elixir  of  Wintergreen ;  Eselmann  and  Schneider's  Eagle 
Brand  Best  Old  Bourbon  Whiskey ;  Smoke  None  but  Cyrus  A. 
Walker's  Original  and  Only  Genuine  Old  Dominion  Honeydew. 
That's  our  line  of  business,  you  see,  Hiram.  That's  where  we've 
got  on.  We've  put  mind  into  it.  We've  struck  out  a  career 
of  our  own.  WeVe  determined  to  revolutionise  the  American 
advertisement  illustration  market.  When  we  took  the  thing  in 
hand,  it  was  all  red  and  yellow  uglinesses.  We've  discarded 
crudeness  and  vulgarity,  we  have,  and  gone  in  for  artistic  colour- 
ing and  the  best  sentiments.  Look  at  Philbrick's  Certain  Death, 
for  example.  That's  fine,  now,  isn't  it  ?  We've  made  the  fortune 
of  the  Certain  Death.  When  we  took  it  up,  advertising  I  mean, 
there  wasn't  a  living  to  be  got  out  of  Philbrick's.  They  had  a 
sort  of  comic  picture  of  four  rats,  poisoned,  with  labels  coming 
out  of  their  mouths,  saying  they  were  gone  coons,  and  so  forth. 
Vulgar,  vulgar,  very.  We  went  in  for  the  contract,  and  produced 
the  chaste  and  elegant  design  you  see  before  you.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded, naturally,'  and  Sam  looked  across  at  Hiram  with  the 
serious  face  of  profound  conviction  with  which  he  was  always 
wont  to  confront  the  expected  customer,  in  the  interests  of  the 
joint  establishment. 

Poor  Hiram  I  his  heart  sank  within  him  a  little  when  he 
looked  at  the  chaste  and  elegant  design ;  but  he  bad  put  bis  hand 
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to  the  plough,  and  he  would  not  look  back :  so  before  the  end  of 
that  day  Sam  Churchill  had  definitely  engaged  him  as  chief 
draughtsman  to  his  rising  establishment. 

That  was  how  Hiram  came  to  spend  two  years  as  an  advertise- 
ment draughtsman  at  Syracuse.  He  didn't  deny,  afterwards,  that 
those  two  years  were  about  the  dreariest  and  most  disappointing 
of  his  whole  lifetime.  In  his  spare  moments,  to  be  sure^  he  still 
went  on  studying  as  well  as  he  was  able  ;  and  on  Sundays  he  stole 
away  with  his  easel  and  colours  to  the  few  bits  of  decently  pretty 
Fcenery  that  lie  within  reach  of  that  flat  and  marshy  mushroom 
city :  but  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time  he  was  employed  in 
designing  neat  and  appropriate  wrappers  for  quack  medicine 
bottles,  small  illustrations  for  catalogues  or  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, and  huge  flaring  posters  for  mammoth  circuses  or  variety 
dramatic  entertainments.  It  was  a  grinding,  horrible  work  ;  and 
though  Sam  Churchill  did  bis  best  to  make  it  pleasant  and  bear- 
able for  him,  Hiram  cordially  detested  it  with  all  his  heart.  The 
only  thing  that  made  it  any  way  endurable  was  the  image  of  that 
far-oflF  promised  Emropean  journey,  on  which  Hiram  Winthrop  had 
fixed  all  his  earthly  hopes  and  ambitions* 

Sam  often  told  him  of  Colin,  for  Colin  had  kept  up  a  corre« 
spondence  with  his  thriving  American  brother ;  and  it  was  a  sort 
of  daydream  with  Hiram  that  one  day  or  other  Colin  Churchill 
and  he  should  go  to  Bome  together.  For  Audouin's  encourage- 
ment and  Colin's  eagerness  had  inspired  Hiram  with  a  like  desire: 
and  he  saved  and  hoarded  in  hopes  that  the  time  would  at  last 
come  when  he  might  get  rid  of  advertisements,  and  take  in^tead 
to  real  painting.  Meanwhile,  he  contented  himself  with  working 
at  his  art  by  himself,  or  with  such  little  external  aid  as  he  could 
get  in  a  brand-new green-and- white  American  city,  and  hoping  for 
the  future  that  never  came  but  was  always  coming. 


Chapter  XIII. 

AN  EYE  YS  ESEN. 

Once  a  year,  and  once  only,  Hiram  had  a  holiday.  For  a 
glorious  fortnight  every  sunmier,  Sam  Churchill  and  his  partner 
gave  their  head  draughtsman  leave  to  go  and  amuse  himself 
wheresoever  the  spirit  led  him.  And  on  the  first  of  such  holidays, 
Hiram  went  with  Audouin  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  spent  a 
delightful  time  boating,  fishing,  and  sketching,  among  the  endless 
f^iiT  maz^s  of  th^t  enchanted  region^  where  the  great  St.  Lawrence 
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loses  itself  hopelessly  in  innumerable  petty  channels,  between 
countless  tiny  bosses  of  pine-clad  rock.  It  was  a  fortnight  of 
pure  enjoyment  for  poor  drudging  advertisement-drawing  Hiram, 
and  he  revelled  in  its  wealth  of  beauty  as  he  had  never  revelled  in 
anything  earthly  before  during  his  whole  lifetime. 

One  moruing  Hiram  had  taken  his  little  easel  out  with  him 
from  Alexandria  Bay  to  one  of  the  prettiest  points  of  view  upon 
the  neighbouring  mainland — a  jutting  spit  of  ice-worn  rock, 
projecting  far  into  the  placid  lake,  and  thickly  overhuug  with 
fragrant  brush  of  the  beautiful  red  cedar — and  was  making  a  little 
watercolour  sketch  of  a  tiny  islet  in  the  foreground,  just  a  few 
square  yards  of  smooth  granite  covered  in  the  centre  with  an  inch 
deep  of  mould,  and  crowned  by  a  single  tall  straight  stem  .of 
sombre  spruce  fir.  It  was  a  delicate,  dainty  little  sketch,  steeped 
in  the  pale  morning  haze  of  Canadian  summer ;  and  the  scarlet 
columbines,  waving  from  the  gnarled  roots  of  the  solitary  fir  tree, 
stood  out  like  brilliant  specks  of  light  against  the  brown  bark  and 
dark  green  foliage  that  formed  the  background,  Hiram  was  just 
holding  it  at  arm's  length,  to  see  how  it  looked,  and  turning  to 
ask  for  Audouin's  friendly  criticism,  when  he  heard  a  clear  bright 
woman's  voice  close  behind  him,  speaking  so  distinctly  that  he 
couldn't  help  overhearing  the  words. 

'Oh,  papa,'  the  voice  said  briskly,  *  there's  an  artist  working 
down  there.  I  wonder  if  he'd  mind  our  going  down  and  looking 
at  his  picture.     I  do  so  love  to  see  an  artist  painting.' 

The  very  sound  of  the  voice  thrilled  through  Hiram's  inmost 
marrow  as  he  heard  it,  somewhat  as  Audouin's  voice  had  done  loDg 
ago,  when  first  he  came  upon  him  in  the  Muddy  Creek  woodland 
— only  more  so.  He  had  never  heard  a  woman's  voice  before  at 
all  like  it.  It  didn't  in  the  least  resemble  JViiss  Almeda  A.  Stiles's, 
or  any  other  one -of  the  lady  students  at  Bethabara  or  Orange,  who 
formed  the  sole  standard  of  female  society  that  Hiram  Winthrop 
had  ever  yet  met  with.  It  was  a  rich,  liquid,  rippling  voice,  and 
it  spoke  with  the  soft  accent  and  delicate  deliberate  intonation  of 
an  English  lady.  Hiram,  of  course,  didn't  by  the  light  of  nature 
recognise  at  once  this  classificatory  fact  as  to  its  origin  and  history, 
but  he  did  know  that  it  stirred  him  strangely,  and  made  him  look 
round  immediately  to  see  from  what  manner  of  person  the  voice 
itself  ultimately  proceeded. 

A  tall  girl  of  about  nineteen,  with  a  singularly  full  ripe-looking 
face  and  figure  for  her  age,  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  little 
promontory  just  above,  and  looking  down  inquisitively  towards 
Hiram's  easel.  Her  cheeks  had  deeper  roses  in  them  than  Hiram 
had  ever  seen  before,  and  her  complexion  was  clearer  and  more 
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really  flesh-coloured  than  that  of  most  pale  and  sallow  American 
women.  '  What  a  beautiful  skin  to  paint ! '  thought  Hiram  instinc- 
tively ;  and  then  the  next  moment,  with  a  flush  of  surprise,  he 
began  to  recognise  to  himself  that  this  imknown  girl,  whose  eyes 
met  his  for  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  second,  had  somehow 
immediately  impressed  him — ^nay,  thrilled  him — in  a  way  that  no 
other  woman  had  ever  before  succeeded  in  doing.  In  one  word, 
she  seemed  to  him  more  womanly.  Why,  he  didn't  know,  and 
couldn't  have  explained  even  to  himself,  for  Hiram's  forte  certainly 
did  not  lie  in  introspective  analysis ;  but  he  felt  it  instinctively, 
and  was  conscious  at  once  of  a  certain  bashful  desire  to  speak  with 
her,  which  he  had  never  experienced  towards  a  single  one  of  the 
amiable  young  ladies  at  Bethabara  Seminary. 

*  Gwen,  my  dear,'  the  father  said  in  a  dried-up  Indian  military 
tone,  *  you'll  disturb  these  artists.  Come  away,  come  away ;  people 
don't  like  to  be  watched  at  their  duties,  really.' 

Gweil,  by  way  of  sole  reply,  only  bent  over  the  edge  of  the 
little  bluflf  that  overhung  the  platform  of  rock  where  Hiram  was 
sitting,  and  said  with  the  same  clear  deliberate  accent  as  before, 
*  May  I  look  ?     Oh,  thank  you.     How  very,  very  pretty  I ' 

*  It  isn't  finished  yet,'  Audouin  said,  taking  the  words  out  of 
Hiram's  mouth  almost,  as  he  held  up  the  picture  for  Grwen's  in- 
spection. ^It's  only  a  rough  sketch,  so  far:  it'll  look  much 
worthier  of  the  original  when  my  friend  has  put  the  last  little 
touches  to  it.  In  art,  you  know,  the  last  loving  lingering  touch 
is  really  everything.' 

Hiram  felt  half  vexed  that  Audouin  should  thus  have  as- 
sumed the  place  of  spokesman  for  him  towards  the  unknown  lady ; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  almost  grateful  to  him  for  it 
also,  for  he  felt  too  abashed  to  speak  himself  in  her  overawing 
presence. 

*Ye8,  the  original's  beautiful,'  Gwen  answered,  taking  her 
father's  arm  and  leading  him  down,  against  his  will,  to  the  edge  of 
the  water ;  *  but  the  sketch  is  very  pretty  too,  and  the  point  of  view 
so  exquisitely  chosen.  What  a  thing  it  is,  papa,  to  have  the  eye 
of  an  artist,  isn't  it  ?  You  and  I  might  have  passed  this  place  a 
dozen  times  over,  and  never  noticed  what  a  lovely  little  bit  it  is 
to  make  a  sketch  of;  but  the  painter  sees  it  at  once,  and  picks  out 
by  instinct  the  very  spot  to  make  a  beautiful  picture.' 

^  Ah,  quite  so,'  the  father  echoed  in  a  cold  unconcerned  voice, 
as  if  the  subject  rather  bored  him.  *  Quite  so,  quite  so.  Very 
pretty  place  indeed,  an  excellent  retired  comer,  I  should  say,  for 
a  person  who  has  a  taste  that  way,  to  sit  and  paint  in.' 

*  It  i^  beautiful,'  Audouin  said,  addressing  himself  musingly  to 
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the  daughter,  ^  and  our  island  in  particular  is  the  prettiest  of  all 
the  thousand,  I  do  believe.' 

*  Your  island  ? '  Gwen  cried  interrogatively.  *  Then  you  own 
that  sweet  little  spot  there,  do  you  ?  ' 

*  My  friend  and  I,  yes,*  Audouin  answered  airily,  to  Hiram's 
great  momentary  astonishment.  *  In  the  only  really  worthy  sense 
of  ownership,  we  own  it  most  assuredly.  I  dare  say  some  other 
man  somewhere  or  other  keeps  locked  up  in  his  desk  a  dirty  little 
piece  of  crabbed  parchment,  which  he  calls  a  title-deed,  and  which 
gives  him  some  sort  of  illusory  claim  to  the  productive  power  of 
the  few  square  yards  of  dirt  upon  its  surface.  But  the  island  itself 
and  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  ours,  and  ours  only :  the  gloss  on  the 
ice-grooves  in  the  shelving  granite  shore,  the  scarlet  columbines 
on  the  tall  swaying  stems,  the  glow  of  the  sunlight  on  the  russet 
boles  of  the  spruce  fir — you  see  my  friend  has  fairly  impounded 
them  all  upon  his  receptive  square  of  cartridge  paper  here  for  our 
genuine  title-deed  of  possession.' 

'  Ah,  I  see,  I  see,'  the  old  gentleman  said  testily.  *  You  and 
your  friend  claim  the  island  by  prescription,  but  your  claim  is 
disputed  by  the  original  freeholder.' 

The  three  others  all  smiled  slightly.  '  Oh  dear,  no,  papa,' 
Owen  answered  with  a  touch  of  scorn  and  impatience  in  her  tone. 
'  Don't  you  understand  ?    This  gentleman ^ 

^  My  name  is  Audouin,'  the  New  Englander  put  in  with  a 
slight  inclination. 

<  Mr.  Audouin  means  that  the  soil  is  somebody  else's,  but  the 
sole  enjoyment  of  the  island  is  his  friend's  and  his  own.' 

'  The  so-called  landowner  often  owns  nothing  more  than  the 
dirt  in  the  ditches,'  Audouin  explained  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
in  his  romantic  mystifying  fashion,  ^  while  the  observer  owns  all 
that  is  upon  it,  of  any  real  use  or  beauty.  For  our  whole  lifetime, 
my  friend  and  I  have  had  that  privilege  and  pleasure.  The  grass 
grows  green  for  us  in  spring ;  the  birds  build  nests  for  us  in  early 
summer ;  the  fire-flies  flit  before  our  eyes  on  autumn  evenings ; 
the  stoat  and  hare  put  on  their  snow-white  coat  for  our  delight  in 
winter  weather.  I've  seen  a  poet  enjoy  for  a  whole  season  the 
best  part  of  a  farm,  while  the  crusty  farmer  supposed  he  had  only 
had  out  of  it  a  few  worthless  wild  apples.  We  are  the  real  free- 
holders, sir;  the  man  with  the  title-deeds  has  merely  the  usufruct.' 

^  Oh,  ah,'  the  military  gentleman  repeated,  as  if  a  light  were 
beginning  slowly  to  dawn  upon  his  bewildered  intelligence.  '  Some 
reservation  in  favour  of  rights  of  way  and  royalties  and  so  forth,  in 
America,  I  suppose.  Only  owns  the  dirt  in  the  ditches,  you  say— .■ 
t be  spil  presumably.    Now,  in  England,  every  landpwper  pwps  the 
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mines  and  minerals  and  springs  and  everything  else  beneath  the 
soil,  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  I  believe,  if  IVe  been  rightly 
instructed.' 

^  It  can  seldom  be  worth  his  while  to  push  his  claims  so  far,' 
Audouin  replied  with  great  gravity,  still  smiling  Bardonically. 

Gwen  coloured  slightly.  Hiram  noticed  the  delicate  flush  of 
the  colour,  as  it  mantled  all  her  cheek  for  a  single  second,  and  was 
hardly  angry  with  his  friend  for  having  provoked  so  pretty  a 
protest.  Then  Gwen  said  with  a  little  cough,  as  if  to  change  the 
subject :  '  These  islands  are  certainly  very  lovely.  They're  the 
most  beautiful  thing  we've  seen  in  a  six  weeks'  tour  in  America. 
I  don't  think  even  Niagara  charmed  me  so  much,  in  spite  of  all 
its  grandeur.' 

'You're  right,'  Audouin  went  on  (a  little  in  the  Sir  Oracle 
vein,  Hiram  fancied) ;  'at  any  rate,  the  islands  are  more  distinctly 
American.  There's  nothing  like  them  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
They're  the  final  word  of  our  level  American  river  basins. 
You  have  grand  waterfalls  in  Europe ;  you  have  broad  valleys ; 
you  have  mountains  finer  than  any  of  ours  here  east  at  least ;  but 
you've  nothing  equal  in  its  way  to  this  flat  interwoven  scenery  of 
river  and  foliage,  of  land  and  water.  It  has  no  sublimity,  not  a 
particle ;  it's  utterly  wanting  in  everything  that  ordinarily  makes 
beautiful  country ;  but  it's  absolutely  fairy-like  in  its  endless  com- 
plexity of  channels  and  islands,  and  capes  and  rocks  and  lakelets, 
all  laid  out  on  such  an  infinitesimally  tiny  scale,  as  one  might 
imagine  the  sylphs  and  gnomes  or  the  Lilliputians  would  lay  out 
their  ground  plan  of  a  projected  paradise.' 

*  Yes,  I  think  it's  exquisite  in  its  way,'  Gwen  went  on.  '  My 
father  doesn't  care  for  it  because  it's  so  flat :  after  Naini  Tal  and 
the  Himalayas,  he  says,  all  American  scenery  palls  and  fades  away 
into  utter  insignificance.  Of  course  I  haven't  seen  the  Himalayas 
— and  don't  want  to,  you  know — but  I've  been  in  Switzerland ;  and 
I  don't  see  why,  because  Switzerland  is  beautiful  as  mountain 
country,  this  shouldn't  be  beautiful  too  in  a  different  fashion.' 

'  Quite  so,'  Audouin  answered  briskly.  '  We  should  admire  all 
types  of  beauty,  each  after  its  own  kind.  Not  to  do  so  argues 
narrowness — a  want  of  catholicity.' 

The  military  gentleman  fidgetted  sadly  by  Gwen's  side  ;  he  had 
caught  at  the  word  '  catholicity,'  and  he  didn't  like  it.  It  savoured 
of  religious  discussion ;  and  being,  like  most  other  old  Indian 
officers,  strictly  evangelical,  he  began  to  suspect  Audouin  of  High 
Church  tendencies,  or  even  dimly  to  envisage  him  to  himself  in 
the  popular  character  of  a  Jesuit  in  disguise. 

4s  for  Hiram,  he  listened  almost  with  envy  to  Audouin's  glib 
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tongue,  as  it  ran  on  so  lightly  and  so  smoothly  to  the  beautiful 
overawing  stranger.  If  only,  now,  he  himself  dared  talk  like  that, 
or  rather  if  only  he  dared  talk  after  his  own  fashion — which,  indeed, 
to  say  the  truth,  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  I  But  he 
didn't  dare,  and  so  he  let  Audouin  carry  off  all  the  conversation 
unopposed  ;  while  Audouin,  with  his  easy  Boston  manners,  never 
suspected  for  a  moment  that  the  shy,  self-restraining  New  Yorker 
countryman  was  burning  all  the  time  to  put  in  a  little  word  or 
two  on  his  own  account,  or  to  attract  some  tiny  share  of  the 
beautiful  stranger's  passing  attention.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  Audouin  went  on  talking  for  half  an  hour  or  more  uninter- 
ruptedly to  Gwen,  the  military  gentleman  subsiding  meanwhile 
into  somewhat  sulky  silence,  and  Hiram  listening  with  all  his  ears  to 
hear  what  particulars  he  could  glean  by  the  way  as  to  the  sudden 
apparition,  her  home,  name,  and  calling.  They  had  come  to 
America  for  a  six  weeks'  tour,  it  seemed,  ^  Papa '  having  business  in 
Canada,  where  he  owned  a  little  property,  and  having  leave  of 
absence  for  the  purpose  from  his  regiment  at  Chester.  That  was 
almost  all  that  Hiram  gathered  as  to  her  actual  position  ;  and  that 
little  he  treasured  up  in  his  memory  most  religiously  against  the 
possible  contingency  of  a  future  journey  to  England. 

*  And  you  contemplate  returning  to  Europe  shortly  ?  '  Hiram 
ventured  to  ask  at  last  of  the  English  lady.  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  opened  his  lips  during  the  entire  conversation,  and  he  was 
surprised  even  now  at  his  own  temerity  in  presuming  to  say 
anything. 

Gwen  turned,  towards  the  young  artist  carelessly.  Though 
she  had  been  evidently  interested  in  Audouin's  talk,  she  had  not 
so  far  even  noticed  the  painter  of  the  little  picture  which  had 
formed  the  first  introduction  to  the  entire  party.  *  Yes,'  she  said, 
as  unconcernedly  as  if  Europe  were  in  the  same  State ;  ^  we  sail 
next  Friday.' 

It  was  the  only  sentence  she  said  to  him,  but  she  said  it  with 
a  bright  frank  smile,  which  Hiram  could  have  drawn  from  memory 
a  twelvemonth  after.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  draw  it  in  his 
own  bedroom  at  the  Alexandria  Bay  Hotel  that  very  evening : 
and  he  kept  it  long  in  his  little  pocket-book  as  a  memento  of  a 
gleam  of  light  bursting  suddenly  upon  his  whole  existence.  For 
Hiram  was  not  so  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world  that  he 
couldn't  recognise  one  very  simple  and  palpable  fact :  he  was  in 
love  at  first  sight  with  the  unknown  English  lady. 

^  Beally,  Gwen,'  the  military  gentleman  said  at  this  point  in 
the  conversation,  '  we  must  go  back  to  lunch,  if  we're  going  to 
catch  our  steamer  for  Montreal,    Besides,  you're  hindering  our 
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friend  here  from  finishing  his  picture.  Good  morning — good 
morning ;  thank  you  so  very  much  for  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it.' 

Gwen  said  a  little  *  Good  morning '  to  Audouin,  bowed  more 
distantly  to  Hiram,  and  taking  her  father's  arm  jumped  lightly 
up  the  rocks  again,  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 
When  she  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  Hiram  sat  down  once  more 
and  finishe^l  his  water-colour  in  complete  silence. 

'Pretty  girl,  Hiram,'  Audouin  said  lightly,  as  they  walked 
back  to  their  quarters  at  lunch-time. 

*  I  should  think,  Mr.  Audouin,'  Hiram  answered  slowly,  with 
even  more  than  his  usual  self  restraint,  'she  must  be  a  tolerably 
favourable  specimen  of  European  women.' 

Audouin  said  no  more ;  and  Hiram,'  too,  avoided  the  subject 
in  future.  Somehow,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  just  a 
little  bit  aggrieved  and  jealous  of  Audouin.  It  was  he,  Hiram, 
who  had  painted  the  picture  which  first  caught  Gwen's  fancy — 
he  called  her  *  Gwen '  in  his  own  mind,  quite  simply,  having  no 
other  name  by  which  to  call  her.  It  was  he  who  was  the  artist 
and  the  selector  of  that  particular  point  of  view  ;  and  yet  Audouin, 
all  unconsciously  as  it  seemed,  had  stepped  in  and  appropriated 
to  himself,  by  implication,  the  artistic  honours  of  the  situation. 
Audouin  had  talked  his  vague  poetical  nature-worship  talk — it 
seemed  to  Hiram  a  trifle  aifected  somehow,  to-day:  and  had 
monopolised  all  Gwen's  interest  in  the  interview,  and  had  left 
him,  Hiram  (the  founder  of  the  feast,  so  to  speak),  out  in  the 
cold,  while  he  himself  basked  in  the  full  sunshine  of  Gwen's 
momentary  favour.  And  yet  to  Audouin  what  was  she,  after  all, 
but  a  pretty  passing  stranger  ?  while  to  him  she  was  a  reve- 
lation, a  new  birth,  a  latter-day  Aphrodite,  rising  unbidden  with 
her  rosy  cheeks  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  smiling  lake.  And 
now  she  was  going  back  again  at  once  to  Europe,  that  great,  un<i 
known,  omnipotential  Europe;  and  perhaps  Hiram  Winthrop 
would  never  again  see  the  one  woman  who  had  struck  him  at 
first  sight  with  the  instantaneous  thrill  which  the  man  who  has 
once  experienced  it  can  never  forget.  Colin  Churchill  hadn't  once 
yet  even  asked  himself  whether  or  not  he  was  in  love  with  Minna ; 
but  Hiram  Winthrop  acknowledged  frankly  forthwith  to  his  own 
heart  that  he  was  certainly  and  undeniably  in  love  with  Gwen. 

Who  was  she  ?  that  was  the  question.  He  didn't  even  know 
her  surname :  his  sole  information  about  her  amounted  exactly  to 
this,  that  she  was  called  Gwen,  and*  that  her  father  had  been 
quartered  at  Chester.  Hiram  smiled  to  himself  as  he  recollected 
the  old  legend  of  how  St.  Thomas  a  Becket's  mother,  a  Saracen 
maiden^  had  come  to  England  irom  tpb  East,  in  search  of  her 
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Christian  lover,  knowing  only  the  two  proper  names,  Gilbert  and 
London.  Was  he,  Hiram  Winthrop,  in  this  steam-ridden  nine- 
teenth century,  in  like  manner  to  return  to  the  old  home  of  his 
forefathers,  and  make  inquiry  with  all  diligence  for  Gwen,  Chester  ? 
The  notion  was  of  course  too  palpably  absurd  (though  Audouin 
would  have  been  charmed  with  it).  Yet  there  can  be  no  denying 
that  from  the  moment  Hiram  met  that  beautiful  English  girl  by 
the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  his  desire  to  see  Europe  was 
quickened  by  yet  one  more  unacknowledged,  but  very  powerful 
private  attraction.  If  anybody  had  talked  to  him  about  marrying 
Gwen,  he  would  have  honestly  laughed  at  the  improbable  notion, 
but  in  the  indefinite  way  that  young  men  often  feel,  he  felt  as 
though  some  vague  influence  drew  him  on  towards  Gwen,  not  as  a 
woman  to  be  wooed  and  won,  but  as  a  central  object  of  worship 
and  admiration. 

At  the  hotel,  they  didn't  know  the  name  of  the  English  gentle- 
man and  his  daughter ;  the  clerk  said  they  only  came  for  a  day 
and  expected  no  letters.  Another  guest  had  asked  about  them, 
too,  he  mentioned  casually ;  but  Hiram,  accustomed  to  looking 
upon  his  friend  as  so  much  older  than  himself  as  to  have  outgrown 
the  folly  of  admiring  female  beauty,  never  dreamt  of  supposing 
that  that  other  guest  was  Lothrop  Audouin.  He  searched  the 
•  Herald,'  indeed,  a  week  later,  to  see  if  any  English  oflBcer  and  his 
daughter  had  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Friday,  but  there  were 
no  passengers  whom  he  could  at  all  identify  with  Gwen  and  her 
father.  It  didn  t  occur  to  him  that  they  might  have  sailed,  as 
they  did  sail,  by  the  Canadian  mail  steamer  from  Quebec,  where 
he  couldn't  have  failed  to  discover  them  in  the  list  of  passengers ; 
so  he  was  left  in  the  end  with  no  other  memorial  of  this  little 
episode  save  the  sketch  of  that  sunny  face,  and  the  two  names, 
Gwen  and  Chester.  To  those  little  memorials  Hiram's  mind 
turned  back  oftener  than  less  solitary  people  could  easily  imagine 
during  the  next  long  twelve  months  of  dreary  advertisement- 
drawing  at  long,  white,  dusty,  sun-smitten  Syracuse. 


Chapter  XIV. 

MINNA   GIVES  NOTICE. 

'  Colin,'  Minna  Wroe  said  to  the  young  workman  one  evening, 
as  they  walked  together  through  the  streets  of  London  towards 
the  Regent's  Park :  '  do  you  know  what  I've  actually  gone  wd 
done  to-flay  ?    JVe  ^ive  notice,'  Digitized  by  Google 
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*  Given  notice,  Minna!  What  for,  on  earth?  Why,  you 
seemed  to  me  so  happy  and  comfortable  there.  I've  never  seen 
you  in  any  other  place  where  you  and  your  people  seemed  to  pull 
so  well  together,  like.' 

*  Ah,  that's  just  what  She  said  to  me,  Colin.'  {Slie  in  this  con- 
nection may  be  familiarly  recognised  as  a  pronoun  enclosing  its 
own  antecedent.)  *  She  said  she  couldn't  imagine  what  my  reason 
could  be  for  leaving ;  and  so  I  just  up  and  told  her.  And  as  it 
isn't  any  use  keeping  it  from  you  any  longer,  I  think  I  may  as 
well  up  and  tell  you  too,  Colin.  Colin,  I  don't  mean  any  more  to 
be  a  servant.' 

Colin  looked  at  her,  dazzled  and  stunned  a  little  by  the  sudden- 
ness and  conciseness  of  this  resolute  announcement.  Half  a 
dozen  vague  and  unpleasant  surmises  ran  quickly  through  his 
bewildered  brain.  *  Why,  Minna,'  he  exclaimed  with  some  appre- 
hension, looking  down  hastily  at  her  neat  little  figure  and  her 
pretty,  dimpled  gipsy  face,  ^  you're  not  going — no  you're  not  going 
to  the  drapery,  are  you  ? ' 

Minna's  twin  dimples  on  the  rich  brown  cheeks  grew  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  she  laughed  merrily  to  herself  a  wee  musical 
ringing  laugh.  *The  drapery,  indeed,'  she  cried,  three-quarters 
amused  and  one-quarter  indignant.  '  The  drapery,  he  says  to  me  I 
No,  Mr.  Colin,  if  you  please,  sir,  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  shop-girl, 
thank  you.  A  pretty  shop-girl  I  should  make  now,  shouldn't  I  ? 
That's  just  like  all  you  men :  you  think  nobody  can  go  in  for 
bettering  themselves,  only  yourselves.  If  a  girl  doesn't  want  to 
be  a  parlour-maid  any  longer,  you  can't  think  of  anything  but 
she  must  want  to  go  and  be  a  shop-girL  I  wonder  you  didn't  say 
a  barmaid.  If  you  don't  beg  my  pardon  at  once  for  your  impu- 
dence, I  won't  tell  you  anything  more  about  it.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,  Minna,'  Colin  answered  submis- 
sively.    *  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.' 

*  And  good  reason,  too,  sir.  But  as  you've  got  the  grace  to  do 
it,  I'll  tell  you  all  the  rest.  Do  you  know  what  I  do  with  my 
money,  Colin  ?  * 

'  You  save  it  all,  I  know,  Minna.' 

'  Well,  I  save  it  all.  And  then,  I've  got  grandmother's  eleven 
pound,  what  she  left  me ;  and  the  little  things  I've  been  given 
now  and  again  by  visitors  and  such  like.  And  I've  worked  all 
through  the"  Complete  Manual  of  Letter  Writing,"  and  the  "  English 
History,"  and  the  "  First  School  Arithmetic  " :  and  now,  Miss  WooUa- 
cott— you  know  ;  her  at  the  North  London  Birkbeck  Girls'  Schools 
— ^she  says  she'll  take  me  on  as  a  sort  of  a  pupil-teacher,  to  look 
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after  the  little  ones  and  have  lessons  myself  for  what  I  can  tlt»,  if 
only  I'll  pay  her  my  own  board  and  lodging.' 

Colin  gazed  at  the  girl  aghast.  ^  A  pupil  teacher,  Minna,'  he 
cried  in  astonishment.  '  A  pupil  teacher  I  Why,  my  dear  child, 
what  on  earth  do  you  mean  to  do  when  you're  through  it  all  ? ' 

Minna  dropped  her  plump  brown  hand  from  his  arnr  at  the 
gate  of  the  park,  and  stood  looking  up  at  him  pettishly  with 
bright  eyes  flashing.  *  There  you  are  again,'  she  said,  with  a  little 
touch  of  bitterness  in  her  pretty  voice.  *  Just  like  you  men  always. 
You  think  it's  all  very  well  for  Colin  Churchill  to  want  to  go  and 
be  a  sculptor,  and  talk  with  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  make 
his  fortune,  and  become  a  great  man  by-and-by,  perhaps,  like 
that  Can-over,  or  somebody :  that's  all  quite  right  and  proper ;  of 
course  it  is.  But  for  Minna  Wroe,  whose  people  are  every  bit  as 
good  as  his,  to  save  up  her  money,  and  do  her  best  to  educate  her- 
self, and  fit  herself  to  be  his  equal,  and  become  a  governess, — why, 
that  of  course  is  quite  unnatural.  H&r  proper  place  is  to  be  a 
parlour-maid :  %he  ought  to  go  on  all  her  life  long  cleaning  silver, 
and  waiting  on  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  changing  the  plates 
at  dinner — that's  just  about  what  she's  fit  for.  She's  only  a  woman. 
You're  all  alike,  Colin,  all  you  men,  the  whole  lot  of  you.  I  won't 
go  any  further.     I  shall  just  go  home  again  this  very  minute.' 

Colin  caught  her  arm  gently,  and  held  her  still  for  a  minute 
by  quiet  force.  *  My  dear  Minna,'  he  said,  *  you  don't  at  all  under- 
stand me.  If  you've  really  got  it  in  your  mind  to  better  yourself 
like  that,  why,  of  course  it's  a  very  grand  thing  in  you,  and  I  admire 
you  for  your  spirit  and  resolution.  Resides,  Minna,'  and  Colin  looked 
into  her  eyes  a  little  tenderly  as  he  said  this,  ^  I  think  I  know, 
little  woman,  what  you  want  to  do  it  for.  What  I  meant  was  just 
this,  you  know :  I  don't  see  what  it'll  lead  to,  even  when  you've 
gone  and  done  it.' 

*  Why,'  Minna  answered,  trying  to  disengage  herself  firom  his 
firm  grasp,  *  in  the  first  place, — let  me  go,  Colin,  or  I  won't  speak 
to  you ;  let  me  go  this  minute  I  say  ;  yes,  that'll  do,  thank  you — 
in  the  first  place,  what  I  want  most  is  to  get  the  education.  When 
I've  got  that,  I  can  begin  to  look  out  what  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps 
I'll  be  a  governess,  or  a  Board-school  teacher,  or  suchlike.  But  in 
the  second  place,  one  never  knows  what  may  happen  to  one. 
Somebody  might  fall  in  love  with  me,  you  see,  and  then  I  should 
very  likely  get  married,  Colin.'  And  Minna  said  this  with  such  a 
saucy  little  smile,  that  Colin  longed  then  and  there,  in  the  open 
park,  to  stoop  down  and  kiss  her  soundly. 

'Then  you've  really  arranged  it  all,  have  you,  ilinna?'  he 
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asked  wonderiugly.     <  You've  really  decided  to  go  to  Miss  Wool- 
lacott's?' 

Minna  nodded. 

*  Well,  Minna,' Colin  said  in  a  tone  of  genuine  admiration, 
*  you  may  say  what  you  like  about  us  men  being  all  the  same  (I 
suppose  we  are,  if  it  comes  to  that),  but  I  do  admire  you  immensely 
for  it.  You've  got  such  a  wonderful  lot  of  spirit  and  determina- 
tion. Now,  I  know  what  you'll  say ;  you'll  go  and  take  it  wrong 
again ;  but,  Minna,  it's  a  great  deal  harder  and  more  remarkable 
for  a  woman  to  try  to  raise  herself  than  for  a  man  to  go  and  do 
it.  Why,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  little  woman,  I've  read  of  lots 
of  men  educating  themselves  and  rising  to  be  great  people — 
George  StepheuRon,  that  made  the  steam-engines  on  railways,  and 
Gibson  the  sculptor,  and  lots  of  painters  and  architects  and  people 
— but  really  and  truly,  I  believe,  Minna,  I  never  read  yet  of  a 
woman  who'd  been  and  done  it.' 

*  That's  because  the  books  are  all  written  by  men,  stupid,  you 
may  be  certain,'  Minna  answered  saucily.  *  Anyhow,  Colin,  I'm 
going  to  try  and  do  it.  I'm  going  to  leave  my  place  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  go  for  a  pupil-teacher  at  Miss  WooUacott's. 
And  I'm  beginning  the  geography  now,  and  the  Second  Grade 
English  Grammar,  so  that  I  can  get  myself  fit  for  it,  Colin,  a  bit 
beforehand.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  reading  all  these  fine 
books,  you  know,  and  I  should  be  content  with  being  no  more  nor 
a  common  parlour-maid.' 

It  was  in  the  park,  but  it  was  getting  dusky,  and  lovers  in 
London  are  not  so  careful  of  secrecy  as  in  the  unsophisticated  and 
less  limited  country.  The  great  perennial  epic  of  each  human 
heart  must  needs  work  itself  out  somehow  or  other  even  under  the 
Argus  eyes  of  the  big  squalid  ugly  city.  So  Colin  stooped  down 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  plane  trees  and  kissed  Minna  twice  or 
three  times  over  in  spite  of  her  pretended  struggling.  (It  is  a 
-  point  of  etiquette  with  girls  of  Minna's  class  that  they  should  pre- 
tend to  struggle  when  one  tries  to  kiss  them.)  *  Minna,'  he  said 
earnestly,  *  I'm  proud  of  you.  My  dear  little  girl,  I'm  really  proud 
of  you.' 

*  What  a  funny  thing  it  is,'  thought  Minna  to  herself,  *that 
he  never  makes  love  to  me,  though!  I  don't  know  even  now 
whether  he  considers  himself  engaged  to  me  or  not.  How  queer 
it  is  that  he  never  makes  me  a  proper  proposal  1 '  For  Minna  had 
diligently  read  her  *  London  Herald,'  and  knew  well  that  when  a 
young  man  (especially  of  Colin's  attainments)  proposes  to  a  young 
lady,  he  ought  to  do  it  with  all  due  formalities,  in  a  set  speech  care- 
fully imitated  from  the  finest  literary  models  of  the  eighteenth 
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century.  Instead  of  which,  Colin  only  kissed  her  now  &nd  agaid^ 
quite  promiscuous  like,  just  as  he  used  to  do  long  since  at  Wootton 
Mandeville,  and  called  her  *  Minna '  and  '  little  woman.'  Still  she 
did  think  on  the  whole  that  '  little  woman  '  sounded  after  all  a 
great  deal  like  an  irregular  betrothal.  (She  distinctly  recollected 
that  Mabel  in.  the  *  London  Herald,'  and  Maud  de  Vere.  in  the 
'Maiden's  Stratagem,'  always  called  it  a  betrothal  and  not  an 
engagement.) 

(2b  (0  continued.) 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

W£  KAKB  GOOD  PROGRESS. 

I  HAVE  been  at  some  pains  to  relate  the  foregoing,  because  if 
the  incident  of  the  capsized  longboat  and  the  body  alongside 
it  proved  ominous  to  anybody  at  all,  it  was  so  to  me,  certainly, 
as  you  will  find  out  by-and-by.  I  had  no  misgiving  then,  saw 
indeed  nothing  in  any  way  disturbing  in  such  a  trifling  passage  of 
marine  life  as  I  have  given,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  was  a 
thing  I  could  have  wished  to  happen ;  for  a  man  'may  not  have  a 
jot  of  faith  in  omens,  and  yet  would  rather  he  had  made  one  of 
twelve  than  thirteen  at  table,  that  the  death-tick  should  go  over 
the  way  instead  of  tapping  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  that  any  other 
picture  than  his  portrait  had  fallen  from  the  wall  on  the  anniversary 
and  at  the  precise  moment  of  his  father's  death,  and  so  forth. 
An  omen  never  becomes  a  real  thing  to  me  till  I  look  back  and 
find  it  so. 

The  night  passed  quietly.  Hornby  went'  to  bed  with  one  glass 
of  grog  only  under  his  little  waistcoat,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  him  till  next  morning.  For  my  part,  I  slept  like  a  top,  spite  of 
the  Colonel  and  his  wife  mumbling  away  in  the  next  cabin,  though 
had  he  snored  instead  of  talked,  sleep  might  not  have  come  so 
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meaning  by  poor  Bill  the  fellow  who  had  lost  his  life  :  *  it  don't 
look  wholesome  like  for  an  English  sailor  to  go  down  and  a 
bloomin'  Finn  to  come  up.  There's  some  of  the  men  don't  like 
the  notion  of  his  being  a  Finn  at  all— specially  Dent  and  Joe 
Blackett,  who've  sailed  with  them  sort  of  people  afore.  It's  queer, 
anyhow,  that  the  only  man  as  kept  alive  through  a  job  that 
drownded  fifteen  othei-s  should  be  a  Finn.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh  ! '  said  I,  *  mere  luck,  my  lad  : '  and  I  stepped 
over  to  have  a  word  with  the  burly  '  Dutchman  '  as  sailors  would 
call  him,  before  going  aft. 

*  Good  morning,'  said  I.  *  I  hear  your  name  's  Grondahl.  I 
hope  you  feel  none  the  worse  for  having  been  overboard  yesterday.' 

He  turned  slowly,  pulling  a  pipe  from  his  mouth  as  he  did  so, 
and  exhibited  one  of  the  strangest  faces  I  ever  saw  on  a  human 
beiog.  His  heigjit  would  come  to  very  near  six  feet,  and  he  was 
broad  in  proportion,  jet  his  features— eyes,  nose,  mouth — were 
scarcely  large  enough  to  fit  a  man  of  Hornby's  dimensions.  The 
idea  excited  in  one  by  this  fellow's  countenance  was  that  a  little 
man's  face  had  been  substituted  for  the  original  one,  neatly  laid 
in,  and  artistically  smoothed  off  so  as  to  show  no  seams,  but 
leaving,  in  consequence,  a  broad  frame  of  chin  and  jaw  an  i  forehead. 
There  was  half  a  ring  of  hair  upon  his  throat,  his  complexion  was 
muddy  and  sandy,  his  ears  were  immense,  and  in  each  lob  was  a 
gold  hoop  very  nearly  as  thick  .as  the  silver  rings  worn  by  sailors 
on  their  fingers ;  and  the  hair  of  his  head  blowing  upon  his  brow, 
and  framing  him  to  down  past  his  earsi,  made  his  face  a  complete 
mask,  absurd  rather  than  revolting,  yet  startling  for  all  that,  as  I 
felt  when  he  cnnfronted  me  with  it. 

*  I'm  all  right  now,  sir,'  he  replied  in  a  hoarse  thick  voice  and 
with  a  strong  Scandinavian  accent  not  to  be  expressed  in  writing, 
though  he  spoke  English  fluently. 

*  Glad  to  hear  it,'  said  I.     '  How  long  were  you  in  the  water  ? ' 

*  Fifteen  hours,  sir.' 

*  Fifteen  hours  1   Did  you  belong  to  one  of  the  vessels  we  passed  ? ' 

*  I  b'longed  to  de  ship,  sir.' 

*  She  was  in  collision  ?  ' 

*  Yash,  vid  de  French  barque.     Your  jeef  mate  hars  de  story.' 
Ths  hint  conveyed  by  this  was  not  lost  upon  me.     He  looked 

the  slowest,  most  lumpish  sailor  that  ever  trod  shipboard,  and  he 
delivered  his  answers  as  though  he  knew  I  questioned  him  out  of 
curiosity  without  oflBcial  right  to  do  so.  So  contenting  myself 
with  congratulating  him  on  his  narrow  escape,  more  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  taking  another  good  squint  at  his  extraordmary  face 
than  from  sympathy,  I  returned  to  my  cabin.  igitizedbyGooglc 
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The  exhUarating  iDfluence  of  fine,  warm  radiant  weather  upon 
the  mind  is  never  stronger  than  at  sea ;  and  when  we  were  all 
assembled  at  breakfast,  and  I  looked  around  me,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  sunshine  which  filled  the  saloon  with  a  silver 
haze  full  of  stars  from  whatever  could  reflect  them  was  in  our 
tempers  too.  Pipes  had  never  before  worn  so  shiny  an  appear- 
ance ;  the  Colonel  also  had  somehow  contrived  to  so  ply  his  hair- 
brushes as  to  appreciably  soften  the  cat-like  ferocity  of  his  whiskers ; 
and  Edwards  said  that  so  far  as  his  gout  was  concerned  he  had 
not  felt  easier  in  his  limbs  for  months. 

*  Extraordinary  1 '  cried  Hornby.  *  Three  days  out  and  you're 
better.  Doctors ! '  he  exclaimed,  wrinkling  his  nose  :  '  a  capful 
of  ocean  air  is  worth  all  the  prescriptions  that  the  best  doctors 
ever  wrote,  from  Dr.  Galen  down  to  Dr.  Cockle.' 

*  Have  you  been  on  deck,  Mr.  Aubyn  ? '  asked  Miss  Edwards, 
who  sat  opposite  me,  and  whose  beauty — whether  because  she  had 
dressed  her  hair  in  a  fresh  fashion,  or  because  the  colour  and  cut 
of  her  dress  suited  her,  I  cannot  be  sure  at  this  distance  of  time — 
was  so  winning,  that  at  the  start  I  had  no  eyes  for  any  one  else. 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  *  and  have  enjoyed  a  salt  water  bath  in  the  bows 
of  the  ship.  It  is  a  glorious  morning  indeed,  and  the  **  Silver 
Sea  "  is  making  noble  progress.     Eh,  Captain  ? ' 

*  There  is  nothing  to  stop  her,'  answered  Pipes,  grinning. 
^  Besides,  she  feels  she's  got  to  make  up  for  yesterday.' 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Inglefield,'  said  Edwards,  smiling,  as  though  he 
wished  to  be  understood  as  speaking  rather  in  joke  than  in 
earnest,  *  have  you  and  the  Colonel  made  up  your  minds  to  be 
set  ashore  at  a  French  port  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Edwards,  you  know  how  timid  we  poor  women  are,' 
she  replied,  with  a  roll  of  her  light  eyes  past  him  on  to  me,  whilst 
every  now  and  then  you'd  see  a  glint  in  the  yellow  hair  that  was 
much  too  suggestive  of  gold-dust  to  be  beautiful.  *  Charley  insists 
upon  becoming  old  and  petulant  and  nervous ;  and  he  alarms  me 
with  his  misgivings.  Now,  I  have  always  adored  the  sea,  even 
when  terrible  with  storm ;  and  to  ask  me  to  turn  my  back  upon  it 
when  it  is  lovely  and  blue  is  quite  unfriendly — don't  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Aubyn  ? ' 

*  Were  such  a  request  made,  it  would  be  so  indeed,'  I 
replied. 

*  You  may  be  quite  sure,  Mrs.  Inglefield,  that  I  did  not  beg 
the  honour  of  your  and  your  husband's  and  daughter's  company 
with  the  hope  that  you  would  leave  us  within  the  first  week  of  the 
voyage,'  said  Mr.  Edwards. 

*  See  now,  Edwards,'  cried  the  Colonel.     *  My  wife  puts  it  all 
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upon  me.  ^  Let  her.  We  certainly  did  not  join  you  with  the  in- 
tention of  quitting  the  ship  before  her  return  to  England.  Here 
we  are,  and  here  we  had  better  i-emain.  We  are  not  going 
to  encounter  abandoned  vessels  every  day,  I  suppose?'  looking 
towards  Pipes ;  *  and  if  we're  to  meet  with  another  fog,  why,  it  may 
not  come,  you  know,  till  we're  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  where 
risks  of  collision  are  small.' 

*  I  wonder  how  the  poor  man,  whom  the  boat  rescued  last  night, 
is  getting  on,'  said  Miss  Inglefield,  changing  the  subject  in  her 
quiet,  subdued  way;  from  a  little  sense  of  mortification,  as  I 
judged  by  the  look  in  her  face ;  and  hence  it  was  that,  more  for 
her  sake  than  for  her  parents',  the  reference  to  the  Colonel's  and  his 
wife's  threat  to  leave  the  ship  was  there  and  then  dropped  for  good, 
though  but  for  the  girl's  intervention  I  suspected  from  something 
in  Hornby's  eye  that  he  would  not  have  let  them  oflF  so  easily. 

*  Oh,'  said  I,  answering  her, '  he  is  as  hearty  as  I  am.  I  found 
him  on  the  forecastle,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with  him.' 

*  Did  you  though,  now  1 '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Inglefield,  round- 
ing her  eyes  at  me.  *  Only  fancy  what  I  took  to  be  a  real  body 
talking!' 

'  What's  his  name  ? '  asked  Edwards. 

*  Why,  it's  a  foreign  name,'  answered  f  ipes ;  *  I  don't  nicely 
remember  it.' 

*  Grrondahl,'  said  I,  *  with  an  h  in  the  tail  of  it,  I  suppose. 
Miss  Edwards,  he  has  an  extremely  small  face,  as  though  his  head 
were  a  window,  and  a  very  little  man  was  looking  out  of  it.  He's 
a  Finn.' 

*  A  what  ?  '  cried  the  Colonel. 

*  A  Finn — a  native  of  Finland,'  I  replied,  *  and  of  course  a  magi- 
cian.    Isn't  it  so,  Captain  ?  ' 

Pipes  put  on  one  of  his  singular  square  smiles,  which  by 
tightening  the  skin  in  various  places  increased  his  shininess. 
'Ah,  Mr.  Aubyn,  those  yarns  don't  hold  water  nowadays,  sir,'  he 
replied. 

*  No,'  said  I,  *  and  yet  I  fancy  that  some  of  your  men  forward 
haven't  quite  abandoned  faith  in  them.  One  of  your  fellows  said 
to  me  that  he  didn't  like  the  look  of  an  Englishman  going  down 
and  a  Finn  coming  up,  as  happened  last  night;  and  upon  my 
word,'  said  I,  turning  my  eyes  tipon  the  Colonel  with  a  grave  face, 
*  it  does  seem  odd.' 

*  Is  a  Finn  capable  of  doing  mischief  as  a  magician  ? '  inquired 
Miss  Edwards,  with  her  face  lighted  up  by  an  expression  of  mirth 
rather  than  a  smile.  ^.^^^^^^  .^  Google 

'  Sailors  believe  so,'  I  replied ;  *  though  of  course  the  captain  of 
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a  ship  has  power  over  them,  and  by  stern  treatment  can  force  them 
into  becoming  blessings  instead  of  curses.' 

*  What  can  they  do  ? '  said  Mrs.  Inglefield. 

'  Well,  I  have  heard  of  a  Finn  drinking  himself  intoxicated 
every  night  thoughout  a  voyage,  on  a  quart  bottle  of  rum,  and  yet 
keeping  the  bottle  full  without  replenishing  it  by  any  other  means 
than  invocations.' 

*  Margaret,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Edwards,  *the  next  butler  we 
engage  must  be  a  Finn,  do  you  hear?  The  very  man  for  a 
cellar.' 

*  And  what  more  can  he  do  ?  '  shouted  the  Colonel. 

*  Why,'  said  I,  *  he  can  control  the  winds,  and  if  he  owes  the 
captain  a  grudge  he  can  raise  a  gale  right  ahead  and  keep  it  blow- 
ing till  his  vengeance  is  appeased.' 

^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  exclaimed  Pipes,  \  all  this  here  stuff 
is  nonsense.  There's  nothing  in  a  Finn  to  hurt  any  man.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  what  Mr.  Aubyn's  telling  you  was  believed  in ;  but 
sailors  are  more  sensible  than  they  used  to  be ;  there's  more  learn- 
ing among  them.' 

^  A  Finn  must  be  quite  a  Jonah,'  said  Mrs.  Inglefield.  'Perhaps 
Jonah  %v(i8  a  Finn.  I  wonder  if  we  were  to  throw  our  Finn  over- 
board whether  a  whale  would  swallow  him.  But  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  unlucky,  though,  in  having  one  of  these  people  on  board.' 

*  No,'  said  I ;  *  not  if  Captain  Pipes  will  nail  a  horseshoe  to 
the  foremast.' 

*  There  won't  be  such  a  thing  to  be  found  in  the  ship,'  observed 
Pipes.  *  Come,  come,  Mr.  Aubyn ;  these  here  tales  have  gone 
over  to  the  marines.  They've  long  since  been  cleared  out  of  the 
forecastle.' 

*Any  other  peculiarities  associated  with  Finns,  Aubyn?' 
inquired  Hornby. 

*I  believe,'  I  replied,  Hhat  seamen,  when  beating  against 
storms  of  wind  amid  raging  seas,  have  beheld  vessels  bound  the 
same  way  passing  them  under  stun'  sails,  and  have  recognised  them 
as  Finlandmen  making  a  fair  wind  of  what  by  rights  should  be 
blowing  in  their  teeth.  But  many  stories  of  this  kind  may  be 
traced  to  the  rum  puncheon.' 

*  Ay,'  exclaimed  Pipes,  *  and  as  grog  grows  scarcer  yams  '11  grow 
rarer.' 

*  Anyhow,'  cried  the  Colonel,  *a  native  of  Finland  on  board  a 
ship  is  considered  by  the  crew  as  unlucky  ? ' 

<  Yes,' said  I. 

*  No,  sir ! '  cried  Pipes. 

*But  confound  it  all,  Aubyn,'  shouted  the  Colonel,  *  didn't  you 
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just  now  say  that  one  of  our  raen  told  you  he  didn't  like  the  look 
of  this  Finn  coming  aboard  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  I  don't  know  which  man  it  was  that  said  it,'  exclaimed  Pipes; 
*  but  whoever  it  might  be,  he'll  be  more  an  ass  than  a  sailor.' 

^  Of  course  such  stories  and  superstitions  must  be  stuflF  and  non- 
sense,' bawled  the  Colonel ;  *  but  it's  curious,  Edwards,  that  we 
should  have  lost  one  of  our  crew  only  to  pick  up  and  replace  him 
by  a  person  of  a  nationality  considered  unlucky  and  capable  of 
evil-doing  by  seamen.  I  say  it's  curious — mind,  I  mean  nothing 
more.     Only  curiouaJ 

*  Now,  Charley,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Inglefield,  with  an  affectation 
of  fretfulness  in  her  voice,  *  for  goodness  gracious'  sake,  no  more 
horrid  fancies,  if  you  please.' 

Hornby  then  asked  Pipes  about  how  the  man  came  to  be 
washing  aboutin  company  with  an  inverted  longboat,  and  Pipes 
explained  the  matter  thus :  ^  His  story  to  Mr.  Bird 's  this,  ladies  and 
gentlemen:  his  ship  was  an  Englishman,  and  she  was  in  collisiou 
early  yesterday  morning  with  the  French  barque  we  passed.  It 
was  still  dark ;  the  well  was  sounded  and  the  ship  found  to  be 
draining  in  water.  She  was  an  old  vessel,  the  crew  hated  her  and 
her  captain,  they  refused  to  man  the  pumps,  and  turned  to  and 
got  the  boats  over.  They  had  c  nly  two  boats  fit  to  swim,  having 
lost  one  in  a  gale  and  the  other  being  damaged  ;  so  they  raised 
the  longboat  out  of  the  chocks,  and  when  alongside  nearly  a  score 
of  men  jumped  into  her,  but  first  they  took  care  to  load  her  with 
their  traps ;  and  then  finding  the  other  boat  had  gone  away  with 
the  captain  and  mates  and  steward,  and  seeing  there  was  no  hurry, 
they  got  aboard  again  and  broached  a  cask  of  liquor,  and  some 
of  them  fell  mad  drunk.' 

'  Shocking ! '  cried  Mrs.  Inglefield. 

*  Then  some  kind  of  fighting  took  place  after  they  had  rolled 
into  the  boat  and  shoved  off ;  and  she  being  badly  stowed,  and  the 
intoxicated  fellows  surging  about  in  her,  not  to  mention  there 
being  a  trifle  of  sea  on,  enough  to  keep  her  lifting  and  rolling, 
why,  amongst  them,  they  managed  to  capsize  her ;  and  though 
some  held  on  a  tidy  while,  yet  they  were  all  pretty  nearly  too 
drunk  to  save  their  lives,  and  one  after  another  they  dropped  off, 
leaving  this  here  Finn  holding  on — that's  his  yarn:  perfectly 
correct  in  all  particulars,  I  don't  doubt ;  but,  as  usual,  something 
to  make  an  old  merchantman  like  me  blush  for  the  service  he 
belongs  to.' 

*How  long  had  the  man  been  in  the  water  when  we  oame 
across  him  ?  '  asked  Edwards, 
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*  FifteeD  hours  he  told  me,*  said  F. 

*  Yes,  that's  what  he  said  to  the  mate,'  observed  Pipes. 

'  Fifteen  hours  I '  cried  the  Colonel :  *  upon  my  word,  the  man 
had  need  to  be  a  wizard  with  a  vengeance  to  keep  him  alive  for 
fifteen  hours— ^h,  Edwards  ?  By  George  ! '  he  added,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  '  it  should  make  one  think  sailors  no  fools  for  supposing 
these  Finns  to  be  magicians.' 

Well,  all  this  was  good  enough  to  talk  about,  and  helped  us 
through  breakfast ;  besides,  at  sea,  topics  are  so  rare  that  a  very 
little  matter  indeed  will  be  made  a  great  deal  of.  Nobody  but  I, 
that  is,  of  our  company,  knew  what  a  glorious  morning  it  was  on 
deck,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  them  all  when  they  climbed  the 
companion  and  looked  around  them.  The  wind  poured  in  a  blue 
tide  out  of  the  west-nor'west,  and  when  you  faced  it  with  your 
lips  apart  you  heard  it  thrilling  betwixt  your  teeth  with  the  edge 
of  the  piping  of  a  boatswain's  whistle  in  it.  Warm  and  rich  and 
full  of  weight,  it  swelled  the  white  canvas  into  curves  as  hard  as 
marble,  arching  every  foot  so  that  you  saw  bits  of  the  sails  beyond 
and  the  sapphire  sky  between,  and  you  got  a  sense  of  velocity  from 
the  inclination  of  the  deck  that  leaned  like  a  yacht's  in  a  racing 
match  ;  for  though  I  won't  say  that  the  *  Silver  Sea '  was  a  crank 
vessel,  yet  being  light  it  did  not  need  a  gale  of  wind  to  provoke 
the  beauty  into  showing  her  shining  heels;  and  now  she  was 
swirling  through  it  with  her  lee  channels  under  and  a  constant 
sobbing  and  coughing  in  her  lee  scupper-holes,  over  and  past  which 
the  water  was  racing  in  a  maddened  and  dazzling  white  whirl,  that 
lifted  in  smooth  snow  over  the  steady  wave  our  quarter  bore  along 
with  it,  and  then  flashed  down  into  the  windy  sparkling  tumble  of 
our  wake,  over  which  the  grey  shapes  of  half  a  dozen  of  gulls  were 
flying  with  arched  necks  and  gleaming  eyes  and  dark  beaks  on 
the  scent  for  anything  good  to  eat  that  the  mighty  share  of  our 
keel  might  chance  to  plough  up  and  leave  exposed  in  the  foaming 
furrow  asfem.  Oh,  it  was  a  morning  to  make  a  man  of  seventy 
feel  ten  years  old !  The  wind  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  life ;  and 
in  your  very  innermost  being  you  felt  the  subtle  quickening 
of  it  till  your  heart  bounded  with  a  joy  there  was  no  explanation 
for ;  and  the  rushing  of  the  ship  seemed  to  sweep  like  a  passion 
into  your  blood  and  convert  the  sense  of  vitality  into  a  kind  of 
flight,  as  though  a  gift  of  wings  had  come  to  you  and  you  were 
tasting  the  transport  of  the  middle  air. 

Every  one  of  us,  ay,  even  the  Colonel,  when  on  deck,  came  to  a 
kind  of  stand  as  it  were ;  and  especially  did  I  notice  the  lustrous 
delight  in  Miss  Edwards's  face  as  her  dark  eyes  ran  kindling  round 
the  glittering  glorious  azure  amphitheatre  of  the  deep,  and  then 
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stepping  out  with  a  sort  of  triumph  as  if  he  bad  thorouglily  felt 
himself,  from  crown  to  great  toe,  and  could  trust  the  unusual  exer- 
tion of  a  continuous  walk. 

*  Every  foot  you  measure  will  benefit  you,'  said  I  as^he  passed 
me ;  *  top  this  magnificent  air  by  all  the  exercise  you  can  take, 
and  depend  upon  it  you  will  return  a  "  well-man,"  as  sailors 
call  it; 

He  flourished  his  hand  with  a  delighted  laugh.  Heavens! 
how  happy  the  absence  of  pain  makes  the  sufferer  till  he  gets 
used  to  his  freedom.  Many  a  glance  I'd  steal  at  his  daughter  as  I 
leaned  against  the  lee  bulwarks  smoking  my  pipe,  with  a  scupper- 
hole  betwixt  my  feet  snarling  and  snorting  froth  at  times,  as 
though  the  nose  of  a  wild  beast  was  jammed  in  it.  I  thought 
to  myself  a  man  should  be  proud  to  possess  such  a  noble  form  as 
that  to  lean  on  in  sickness,  to  find  sympathy  in  in  gladness; 
not  perhaps  as  daughter^  though  that  privilege  should  be  a  great 
one,  but  as — pooh  I  pooh !  better  admire  the  ship,  I  thought  to 
myself,  if  your  heart  Ttiust  expand ;  better  let  your  thoughts  go 
adrift  along  with  what  can't  hurt  you  by  dwelling  on.  A  hand- 
some, regal,  tender,  and  gracious  woman  she  is,  with  eyes  like  a 
special  title  to  her  from  the  Paradise  of  St.  John — not  Mahomet's ; 
no,  confound  it,  as  the  Colonel  would  say,  there  was  nothing  of 
the  houri  in  her ;  and  as  noble  a  singing  voice  as  ever  lady  lifted 
up,  and  an  heiress,  too ;  and  therefore,  surely,  not  a  jewel  re- 
served for  my  discovery.  I  should  have  been  a  puppy  to  dream 
it,  even  had  I  been  in  love  with  her,  and  I  was  not.  No!  if 
some  other  heart,  if  some  other  hand,  were  not  before  any  man 
dating  his  acquaintance  with  her  from  the  departure  of  the  '  Silver 
Sea '  from  Plymouth,  then,  thought  I,  continuing  my  reflections, 
I  might  honestly  imagine  her  beauty  had  been  given  to  her  as  it 
is  given  to  any  lovely  nun — for  no  purpose  intelligible  to  a  virtu- 
ous Church  of  England  gentleman.  Could  I  doubt  that,  if  she 
was  not  actually  engaged  to  be  married,  she  was  certainly  in  love  ? 
Why  wasn't  he  in  this  ship  with  her,  then  ?  How  could  I  tell  ? 
But  it  was  impossible  to  watch  her  without  that  fancy  being 
strong  in  me ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  sound  her  father  on  the  subject,  or  ask  the  Inglefields  questions, 
simply  because  I  was  not  in  love  with  her,  and  therefore,  I  was 
uninterested,  though  it  pleased  me  to  follow  her  beautiful  shape,  to 
steal  peeps  at  her  wonderful  eyes,  and  to  let  my  thoughts  flow  in 
her  wake,  just  as  the  tobacco  smoke  from  my  pipe  fled  heavenwards 
on  the  wind. 

The  contrast  between  her  and  Miss  Inglefield  was  the  differ- 
ence between  flushed  apd  stately  beauty,  aji^  ^t(g)id  and  blushing 
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prettiness.  After  all,  thought  I — taking  a  look  towards  the 
weather  rail  almost  abreast  me,  where  Miss  Agnes  stood  listening 
to  a  conversation  between  Hornby  and  her  mother — if  it  were  not 
for  the  other's  eclipsing  splendour,  one  should  find  something  not 
a  little  sweet  in  that  pensive,  rather  wistful,  quiet  face  yonder, 
with  its  blue  eyes  taking  a  shade  of  violet  from  the  shadow  of  her 
hat,  and  threads  of  her  golden  hair  flickering  like  the  glory  one 
sees  round  the  reflection  of  the  sun  in  a  drop  of  rain  or  in  anything 
polished  or  bright  as  they  trembled  to  the  wind  with  the  blue 
of  the  sky  beyond  her.  Any  other  mother  than  Mrs.  Inglefield 
would  have  made  a  woman  of  her  by  this  time ;  for  the  makings 
were  there ;  you  saw  the  bud  full  and  swelling  in  the  clutch  of 
what  confined  the  pretty  flower  and  hid  its  colours;  and  that 
thought  took  my  eye,  with  a  livelier  disgust  in  it  than  I  ought  to 
own,  to  the  powdered,  stout,  girlish,  yellow-haired  matron  to  whom 
Hornby  was  talking  with  springy  legs,  and  genteel  gesticulation 
and  an  occasional  clutch  at  his  tiny  white  billycock  hat,  when  his 
nervous  twiddling  movements  brought  his  head  sideways  to  the 
wind. 

Well,  it  is  pardonable  to  criticise  one's  friends,  especially  on 
board-ship,  where  one  has  very  little  to  do  ;  but  I  soon  wearied  of 
my  self-commune,  and,  seeing  the  Colonel  gazing  at  me  as  if  he 
had  a  mind  fur  an  argument,  I  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  my  pipe 
and  joined  Hornby,  and,  Edwards  growing  tired,  we  were  presently 
all  in  chairs  talking. 


Chapter  XIX. 

A    SEA    MESSENGER. 

Aftsr  lunch  there  came  more  of  a  settled-down  look  aboard 
the  *  Silver  Sea'  than  was  before  noticeable;  at  least  I  thought  so 
-when  I  saw  the  ladies  under  a  short  awning,  Mrs.  Inglefield 
stitching  wool-flowers  into  what  was  perhaps  a  book-marker,  and 
Miss  Edwards  lying  back  with  a  volume  in  her  hand,  yet  with 
many  a  lifting  of  her  shining  ejes  from  the  page  to  the  sails  and 
the  sky,  and  Miss  Agnes  with  a  drawing-pad  on  her  knee,  sending 
her  blue  glances  along  the  deck  as  she  sketched,  to  the  apparent 
discomfort  of  the  old  seaman  I  had  talked  to  in  the  fore-rigging, 
ivho  was  now  doing  something  on  top  of  the  booms  and  who 
stared  aft  as  if  he  believed  she  was  taking  his  likeness.  The  only 
homely  touches  a  ship  ever  receives  she  gets  from  women ;  for 
^without  them  the  decks  are  so  much  running-gear  and  planks 
and  belaying  pins ;  but  when  women  are  aboard,  especially  if  they 
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be  young,  you'll  see  odds  and  ends  belonging  to  them  stuck  into 
the  hollows  of  coils  of  ropes,  a  work-basket — a  pair  of  gloves,  a 
novel ;  and  the  difference  between  a  ship  so  furnished  and  a  ship 
freighted  with  males  only  is  just  what  lies  betwixt  a  bachelor's 
sitting-room  and  a  married  man's  parlour. 

Right  ahead  of  us  over  our  weather  bow  was  a  tiny  sail  white 
as  a  star  on  the  blue ;  but  elsewhere  the  circle  was  unbroken. 
Glancing  aloft,  it  came  into  my  head  tliat  the  mizzen  topmast 
crosstrees  would  provide  me  with  a  breezy  seat  for  a  smoke,  and 
I  went  leisurely  to  the  shrouds  and  got  into  them. 

*  Hallo,  Aubyn,  where  are  you  going?'  cried  Edwards. 

*  Up  the  mast,'  I  replied,  *  for  a  smoke  and  a  philosophical 
survey  of  the  deep.' 

*  Mind  you  don't  fall  I '  exclaimed  Hornby. 
^  will,' said  I. 

*  I  wish  I  could  accompany  you,'  said  Miss  Edwards.  *  I  would 
give  anything  to  view  the  sea  from  the  tiptop  of  the  mast.' 

With  my  foot  upon  a  ratline  I  reflected  and  then  said,  *  I  am 
afraid  it  canH  be  done,  though  I  wish  it  were  possible.  You 
couldn't  get  over  the  top,  you  know,'  meaning  the  platform  so 
called  on  the  lowermast. 

*  The  leddy  might  be  whipped  up,  sir,'  observed  Mr.  Semple, 
who  stood  under  me. 

She  flushed  red  as  a  rose  at  this,  not  understanding  it ;  Mrs. 
Inglefield  stared  at  the  Colonel  with  a  sort  of  horror ;  Edwards 
looked  indignant  and  amazed ;  and  Hornby,  with  a  shocked  eye 
bent  upon  the  skylight,  seemed  to  be  seeking  Captain  Pipes 
through  it.     I  burst  into  a  laugh. 

*  Mr.  Semple  means  that  the  only  way  to  get  you  aloft.  Miss 
Edwards,'  said  I,  *  would  be  to  pass  a  rope  through  a  block  at  the 
masthead,  which  rope  in  the  barbarous  language  of  the  sea  is  called 
a  whip  :  one  end  of  the  rope  being  attached  to  you,  the  other  end 
would  be  hauled  upon  by  the  sailors ;  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Semple 
means  by  speaking  of  you  being  whipped  up.' 

They  all  laughed  now ;  but  poor  Mr.  Semple,  whose  slow  mind 
had  by  this  time  grasped  the  misconstruction  that  had  been  placed 
upon  his  marine  limguage,  walked  hastily  forward  to  the  main 
rigging,  and  stood  there  with  his  back  upon  the  company  and  his 
face  of  as  flaring  a  crimson  as  a  winter  sunset. 

I  thought  that  enough  had  been  said  about  Miss  Edwards 
going  aloft,  though  had  it  been  a  contrivable  matter,  the  fresb 
beauty  that  seemed  to  come  out  of  her  rich  confusion  was  nicely 
calculated  to  make  me  encourage  her  wish,  and  I  pursued  my  road 
up  the  rigging,  taking  the  top  by  way  of  the  futtock  j  shrouds. 
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instead  of  the  lubber's  hole,  in  proper  sailor  fashion,  and  jogging 
on  till  I  had  a  cross-tree  betwixt  my  legs  and  my  back  against  the 
topmast  head.  Some  of  the  men  forward  ceased  their  work  to 
look  at  me,  and  I  expected  to  find  one  of  them  in  my  wake  to  exact 
a  '  footing '  as  it  is  called.  But  I  was  not  troubled.  Maybe  they 
guessed  by  my  manner  of  climbing  that  I  was  not  quite  a  new 
hand ;  or  perhaps,  understanding  that  the  *  Silver  Sea '  was  no 
passenger  ship  in  the  sense  that  term  carried  in  their  minds,  they 
fancied  Pipes  would  not  sanction  any  of  the  conventional  sea-larks 
aboard  her.  Well,  unless  a  couple  of  them  tried  their  hand  upon 
me  by  taking  both  sides  of  the  mast,  there  was  no  man  forward 
that  I  caught  sight  of  calculated  to  alarm  me  by  a  chase.  There 
was  not  a  backstay  too  long  for  me  to  descend  by  even  had  I  had 
no  mind  for  the  stays;  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  I  was  not  a  little 
disappointed  that  no  effort  was  made  to  catch  me,  for  I  saw  thHt 
Miss  Edwards  had  stepped  out  from  under  the  awning  to  watch 
me  climb,  and  when  eyes  such  as  hers  are  fixed  upon  a  young  man, 
why,  it's  not  very  wonderful  if  he  should  desire  an  excuse  to  show 
off. 

'  It's  glorious  up  here,  Miss'  Edwards ! '  I  called  to  her.  '  Is 
there  no  way  of  getting  you  aloft  ?' 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  but  would  not  strain  her  voice 
to  answer  me  from  that  distance.  Then  all  of  them  came  forth  to 
view  me ;  but  oh  1  the  disenchantment  wrought  by  elevation. 
Hornby  looked  like  a  marmozet,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  small 
monkey  indeed ;  the  Colonel's  face  was  shrunk  into  a  little  fluff 
of  hair :  Mrs.  Inglefield  might  have  passed  for  a  football  with  the 
perpendicular  foreshortening  ;  Edwards  did  not  seem  taller  than  the 
binnacle  compass ;  Miss  Inglefield  shrank  into  a  little  child's  stature, 
and  you  would  have  been  amazed  to  hear  that  the  small  creature 
alongside  her  presented  to  you,  when  surveyed  from  her  own  level,* 
as  superb  and  commanding  a  form  as  ever  made  a  woman  royal  in 
appearance.  Upon  my  word,  I  was  almost  thankful  when  they  had 
done  staring  and  withdrew  to  the  shelter  of  the  awning ;  for  though 
there  was  nothing  in  the  shrinking  of  the  males  to  disturb  me,  the 
satirical  Lilliputianising  of  the  stately  Margaret  Edwards  went 
against  the  grain ;  it  was  like  seeing  too  much,  catching  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  those  fortuitous  cynical  revelations  which  are  obnoxious 
to  sentiment  and  which  breed  thoughts  not  a  little  damaging  at 
times  to  idealism. 

But  when  one  turned  one's  eyes  from  beings  only  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  visible  indeed  from  the  altitude  of  the  mizzen  top- 
mast cross-trees,  though  twice  that  height  w#uld  have  rendered 
an  opera-glass  valuable  for  their  determination ;  when  one  looked 
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from  them  to  the  ocean,  then  one  found  a  difference.  For  the 
farther  one  got  away  from  her  the  vaster,  the  nobler,  the  more 
majestic  she  became,  till  I,  perched  at  no  giddy  height  indeed, 
yet  commanding  an  eminence  of,  let  me  call  it,  ninety  feet,  beheld 
leagues  and  leagues  of  weltering  blue,  sloping  into  crystalline 
clearness  where  its  extremities  touched  the  sky,  its  summer 
surges  sobered  into  little  more  than  ripples,  flecked  with  foaming 
crests  like  the  white  bosoms  of  sea-gulls,  with  the  high  sun  pouring 
its  flashing  diamonds  upon  the  southern  azure,  and  small  clouds 
rolling  up  in  puffs  of  steam  out  of  the  confines  of  a  blue  hemi- 
sphere,' whose  cerulean  dome  had  been  lifted  and  lengthened  till 
the  sight  reeled  with  the  sense  of  distance,  as  it  sought  to  pene- 
trate the  remote,  bewildering,  airy  softness. 

If  there  be  such  things  as  animal  spirits  in  a  man  at  all,  the 
place  to  make  them  bubble  and  popple  in  him  till  they  have  vent 
in  laughter  or  song  is  the  masthead  of  a  sailing  ship  leaning 
down  to  a  strong  breeze  soft  with  a  western  touch  and  fresh  with 
what  comes  to  it  from  the  north,  with  a  blue  heaven  high 
over  him  and  a  blue  ocean — looking  tenfold  wider  than  one  is 
accustomed  to  see — far  down  under  him ;  for  the  music  in  the 
rigging  is  all  about  him,  he  might  be  floating  skywards  with  the 
white  sail  that  hollows  out  below  and  above  him,  and  the  sense  of 
the  freedom  of  the  speeding  sea-bird  is  his  as  he  sways  with  the 
masts,  and  listens  to  the  faint  thunder  of  the  wind  in  the  canvas, 
and  brings  his  gaze  from  the  azure  distance  to  the  thin  streak  of 
ship  racing  below,  with  the  snow  of  the  cleft  surges  pouring  past 
on  either  hand,  and  her  brass-work  flashing,  and  her  white  decks 
glistening  as  the  sliding  shadows  of  sails  and  spars  and  shrouds 
are  swept  by  the  afternoon  effulgence  here  and  there,  whilst  not  a 
sound  from  the  distant  fabric  comes  aloft,  where  all  that  is  heard 
is  the  swinging  melodies  of  the  pure  sweet  wind  whistling  shrill 
as  it  splits  upon  the  ropes,  or  pouring  with  a  noise  like  the  rolling 
of  a  drum  into  the  distended  cloths.  Small  wonder  that  I  found 
myself  singing  some  sea-song  or  other  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
whilst  I  slowly  loaded  my  pipe ;  for  let  me  abuse  the  sea  as  I 
would  as  a  calling,  I  felt  the  old  touch  of  the  devil  that  drove  me 
to  it  in  days  gone  by  strong  in  me  up  in  those  cross-trees,  and  I 
actually  caught  myself  wondering  that  six  months  of  hard  work 
and  hard  treatment  should  have  suflSced  to  drive  me  off  old 
Ocean  for  good  and  all,  as  if  that  had  happened  only  a  short  while 
since.  But  the  chap  at  the  wheel  and  Pipes,  and  the  second  mate, 
all  looking  up  together  on  the  broad  grin,  to  see  what  sort  of  bird 
was  raising  such  a  croaking  up  in  the  rigging,  together  with  my 
catching  sight  of  little  Hornby  and  the  Colonel  forking  theii'heatls 
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past  the  awning  to  observe  me,  caused  me  to  silence  my  notes ; 
60,  leaning  against  the  mast,  I  smoked  my  pipe,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  enjoyed  the  most  delicious  spell  of  indolent  happiness 
that  ever  fell  to  my  lot  to  taste  in  this  world. 

And  for  a  very  much  longer  time  yet  should  I  have  kept  myself 
mast-headed,  but  for  a  rather  strange  thing.  There  followed  in  our 
wake  some  four  or  five  seagulls,  and  I  was  watching  with  deep 
admiration  the  exquisite  grace  of  their  sudden  swoops,  the  beauty 
of  the  tremorless  wings  they'd  pause  on  at  times,  and  then  the 
inimitable  ease  of  their  slanting  rushes  against  the  wind,  and  the 
amazing  dexterity  and  swiftness  of  their  pouncings  and  risings, 
when  my  eye  was  taken  by  a  gull  flying  with  something -of  the 
directness  of  a  crow  and  approaching  the  ship  out  of  the  south- 
east quarter.  I  kept  my  eye  on  it  as  it  came,  struck  by  the 
languid  beating  of  its  wings,  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  by  a 
behaviour  of  flight  and  a  posture  of  head  that  gave  one  the  notion 
it  was  wounded.  I  suppose  it  intended  to  fly  past  the  ship, 
though  it  did  not  swerve  as  the  vessel  ran  at  it  at  an  angle.  I 
looked  to  see  it  strike  the  main  topsail  or  top-gallant  sail  and  fall. 
Nor  was  I  far  out  in  this  measurement ;  only  instead  of  striking 
these  sails  it  flew  against  the  mizzen  topmast  rigging,  at  the  head 
of  which  I  was  seated,  and  after  a  convulsive  swaying  upon  one  of 
the  ratlines  it  dropped  with  a  slow  expiring  flutter  into  the  top. 

I  waited,  expecting  to  see  it  take  wing  afresh,  but  whilst  I 
watched  it  rolled  over  on  its  side.  Seeing  this,  I  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  my  pipe  and  descended  the  rigging  to  inspect  the 
bird.  It  was  a  big  gull,  larger  than  the  average,  and  a  fine 
specimen.  Peering  close,  I  perceived  that  its  eyes  were  glazing, 
and  on  touching  it  I  found  it  dead.  It  was  not,  however,  until  I 
had  moved  it  that  I  spied  a  packet  or  letter  attached  to  its 
neck  and  hanging  against  its  breast,  as  thin  as  an  envelope  and 
about  the  size  of  one,  carefully  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  fine  trans* 
parent  oilskin  or  waterproof  silk.  It  was  not  easy  to  drop  over 
tbe  top  with  that  heavy  bird  in  my  hand,  so  I  squeezed  through 
the  lubber's  hole  as  best  I  could,  and  descended  the  shrouds  with 
the  gull's  neck  in  my  hand  and  its  body  over  my  shoulder. 

^  Hallo  I '  shouted  Edwards,  the  instant  he  saw  me  ;  ^  what,  in 
the  name  of  fortune,  have  you  got  there  ?  A  turkey,  is  it  ?  * 

I  threw  the  bird  down  on  the  skylight,  glad  to  be  eased  of  the 
weight,  and  you  may  suppose  that  everybody  aft,  including  Pipes 
and  the  second  mate,  came  shoving  and  bobbing  round  the  dead 
seafowl  to  have  a  look. 

*  It  can't  hurt,  can  it  ? '  cried  Mrs.  Inglefield.  *  It  has  a 
terrible  beak.'  igtized by Google 
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'  Lor'  bless  you,  ma'am,  it's  got  no  life,'  answered  Pipes, 

'  Poor  thing  I '  said  Miss  Inglefield,  stretching  out  a  little  white 
hand  to  stroke  it,  whilst  her  mother  shrieked, '  Mind,  Agnes,  it 
may  not  be  dead ! ' 

'How  the  deuce  did  you  kill  it,  Aubyn?'  shouted  the 
Colonel. 

*I  didn't  kill  it,'  said  I,  looking  at  Miss  Edwards,  who  I 
thought  glanced  at  me  reproachfully  when  the  Colonel  asked  that 
question  ;  and  talking  at  her^  though  speaking  for  the  information 
of  the  others,  I  explained  the  manner  of  the  bird's  arrival  and 
death  in  the  mizzen-top. 

*  She's  a  poostmon,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Semple,  peering  over  Pipes's 
shoulder  and  addressing  him.  '  D'ye  obsairve  the  letter  round  her 
neck  ?  the  seizing  will  have  strangled  her.' 

*  Why,  yes  I '  cried  Mr.  Edwards ;  *  isn't  that  a  letter  tied  to 
the  bird?' 

I  had  thrown  the  gull  down  in  such  a  manner  that  it  hid  all 
but  a  bit  of  the  note  ;  but  when  the  thin  envelope-like  packet  was 
seen,  everybody  grew  excited. 

*  Oh,  what  can  it  be  ? '  cried  Miss  Inglefield. 

*  How  interesting  I '  said  Miss  Edwards. 

*  It's  quite  likely  to  be  a  letter  from  a  sailor  to  his  sweetheart,' 
cried  Mrs.  Inglefield. 

*  fiead  it,  will  you,  Aubyn ! '  bawled  the  Colonel.  *  It  may  be 
urgent,  confound  it ! ' 

I  pulled  out  a  knife  to  cut  the  string  that  confined  the  packet 
to  the  bird,  and  discovered,  as  I  might  have  suspected,  that  the 
poor  thing  had  been  choked.  The  stuff"  that  secured  the  letter 
was  a  piece  of  stout  whipcord,  which,  having  been  new  when  used, 
had  been  hardened  by  damp  into  the  inflexibility  of  wire.  The 
motion  of  the  bird  or  the  wind,  or  the  action  of  the  sea  when  the 
gull  stooped  to  the  waves,  had  revolved  the  packet  in  such  a  way 
as  to  twist  the  cord,  until  the  compression  of  the  ligature  upon 
the  neck  was  so  tight  that  a  portion  of  it  was  buried  in  the  flesh. 

'  A  clear  case  of  strangling,'  said  I,  as  I  carefully  severed  the 
cord  with  a  penknife  and  removed  the  letter.  ^liss  Inglefield's 
eyes  seemed  to  swim  as  she  looked  at  the  bird,  and  again  and  again 
she  caressed  its  feathers.  I  cut  through  the  oilsilk  envelope  that 
contained  the  letter  with  a  good  deal  of  awe.  When  I  thought  of 
the  messenger  that  had  brought  it,  the  leagues  it  had  traversed, 
how  indeed  the  bird  had  appeared  to  aim  for  the  ship  out  of  the 
sky — why,  I  felt  as  if  the  missive  in  my  hand  had  come  from 
another  world.  A  pigeon  bringing  me  such  a  thing  ashore  would 
not  have  affected  me  as  this  did  ;  it  was  the  miles  of  wild  ocean 
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that  made  the  difference,  the  sense  of  infinitude  that  came  to  me 
out  of  the  frightful  remoteness  of  the  nethermost  blue  over  the 
deep ;  and  then  again  the  carrier  was  a  sea-bird,  a  creature  that 
might  have  been  formed  out  of  the  foam  of  the  surges,  whose 
voice  had  been  like  the  dull  screaming  of  wind  in  a  ship's  rigging, 
and  whose  wild,  aimless,  careering  life  was  that  of  the  breeze  and 
the  clouds. 

The  contents  of  the  oilskin  cover  proved  to  be  a  square  of  blue 
ruled  paper,  and  on  it  was  scrawled  in  faint  ink : — 

*  May  lSth.—Lat.  20°  jS\  Long.  41°.  20°.  W.—Brig  «  Lucy 
Keiv:^^  H.  Anderson,  Master. — Waterlogged  and  aXl  boats 
destroyed.  Two  men  washed  overboard,  G.  Johnson  and  2\ 
Armytage.  Captain  sick  to  death.  God  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Whoever  gets  this  is  implored  for  Christ's  sake  to  communicate 
it  to  Mes&i^s.  .  .  .  North  Shields,  that  our  wives  and  parents 
may  knotv  our  fate.  We  shall  die  like  Englishmen.  God  speed 
this  gull. — P.  Mabtin,  Mate.^ 

I  read  this  aloud  in  a  very  solemn  voice,  because  of  the  awe 
put  into  me  by  the  manner  in  which  this  message  had  reached  us  ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  my  hollow  and  dismal  delivery  that  made 
every  face  as  grave  as  a  mute's,  whilst  there  was  even  a  sort  of 
consternation  in  Mrs.  Inglefield's  expression,  as  she  put  her  hand 
into  her  husband's  arm,  proving  that  her  nerves  were  not  alto- 
gether a  sham. 

'May  1 8th!'  exclaimed  Pipes,  breaking  the  silence.  'Poor 
fellows  I  they  may  still  be  washing  about  down  there.' 

*  Could  we  not  go  to  them  ?  '  said  Miss  Edwards,  in  the  same 
yearning  voice  I  had  noticed  when  she  spoke  last  night  of  the 
desolateness  of  the  sea. 

*  They'll  be  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  miss,'  replied  Pipes. 

*  And  the  poor  bird  has  flown  all  that  distance — only  to  die ! ' 
said  Miss  Inglefield,  with  a  tremble  in  her  voice  that  made  one 
think  of  Hinda  in  the  poem. 

*  Strange,'  cried  the  Colonel,  '  how  our  ship  seems  singled  out 
for  this  kind  of  thing !  Almost  a  pity,  by  George,  Aubyn,  that 
you  went  aloft.' 

*  The  bird  would  have  come  all  the  same,'  said  I. 

'  What  ought  we  to  do  with  this  message  ? '  asked  Mr. 
Edwards. 

'  Send  it  home  by  the  first  ship  we  can  signal,  undoubtedly,'  I 
replied. 

*  Here's  one  cooming,'  observed  Mr.  Semple,  ducking  his  head 
to  look  past  the  foot  of  the  mainsail  over  the  bow.  I  peered  too, 
and  saw  a  small  vessel  within  about  a  mile  of  iU^Se??@6fl^®**'J^er 
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bow — the  same  craft  I  had  noticed  before  I  went  aloft.  Hei 
masts  were  in  one,  so  that  her  rh^  was  not  to  be  guessed  ;  but 
whatever  she  might  be,  she  would  serve  our  turn  if  she  were 
homeward  bound,  and  Pipes  at  once  told  Mr.  Semple  to  signal 
that  we  wished  to  communicate  with  her.  This  was  best  done 
with  the  foreroyal  signal  halliards,  for  she  would  be  unable  to  see 
the  flags  if  they  were  hoisted  aft,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  fore- 
royal  was  clewed  down  in  order  to  show  a  clear  pole,  and  a  string 
of  colours  was  flying  from  the  royal  masthead. 

All  this  was  interesting  enough  to  us  who  had  nothing  to  do  ; 
and  there  was  an  element  of  pathos  and  suggestions  of  tragedy  in 
the  letter  that  had  reached  us  which  filled  the  little  business  from 
beginning  to  end  with  excitement. 

*  Hard  fate  for  this  bird,'  said  little  Hornby,  viewing  the  gull 
with  the  same  sort  of  mind  that  Peter  Bell  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  primrose.  ^  But  if  it  hadn't  been  strangled  it  would  have 
gone  on  flying  about  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know, 
and  never  have  delivered  its  message.' 

*  It  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  Noah's  ark,  where  the  dove 
is  sent  out,'  said  Mrs.  Inglefield ;  '  only  the  dove  went  back,  you 
know,  to  poor  Noah  and  Shem  and  cheered  them  with  a  branch  of 
something.' 

<  This  gull  wasn't  wanted  back,'  said  Edwards.  ^  All  he  was 
required  to  do  was  to  deliver  his  message,  and  he's  done  it.' 

*  Why  the  dickens  should  he  choose  this  ship  ? '  shouted  the 
Coloneh  *  Thai  seems  so  queer  to  me ;  as  if  we  were  the  only 
vessel  on  the  ocean.' 

*  What  will  you  do  with  the  poor  bird,  Mr.  Aubyn  ? '  asked 
Miss  Inglefield,  softly. 

*  I  am  afraid  we  must  throw  him  overboard,'  I  replied,  admir- 
ing the  plaintiveness  in  her  pretty  blue  eyes. 

'  Could  not  it  be  stuffed  ?  '  she  asked.  '  I  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  possess  it — as  a  souvenir  of  this  voyage,  and  as  a  memorial 
of  its  wonderful  flight  and  hard  fate,'  she  added,  hesitating  and 
glancing  at  her  mother  with  a  little  flush  in  her  cheek,  just  as  a 
girl  might  who  is  afraid  lest  people  should  think  her  bold. 

*  I'll  endeavour  to  get  that  done  for  you,'  said  I.  *  Possibly 
among  the  crew  there  is  some  one  capable  of  stuffing  the  gull, 
or  at  all  events  preparing  it  fit  for  being  stuffed  artistically 
ashore.' 

She  thanked  me,  and  smiled  with  the  pleasure  of  a  child  over 
a  promise.  I  should  have  better  relished  a  request  of  this  kind 
from  Miss  Edwards.  When  you  looked  at  her  handsome  fece  you 
wanted  to  do  nothing  else  but  oblige  her.    Ai^^ti^Jjen,  again,  whilst 
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Miss  Agnes's  heart  seemed  entirely  with  the  dead  bird,  one  saw 
that  the  thoughts  of  the  other  were  with  the  unhappy  people 
the  bird  had  come  from.  This  was  no  fancy ;  for  what  she  was 
thinking  of  was  easily  guessed  by  the  way  she'd  look  at  the  gull, 
and  then  send  her  eyes  out  to  sea  with  a  beautiful  far-ofif  expres- 
sion in  them,  like  what  a  baby  wears  when,  whilst  being  suckled 
at  the  breast,  it  steadily  gazes  away  into  God  knows  what  distance. 

However,  we  broke  from  our  thoughts,  and  talk,  and  the  dead 
gull,  to  see  what  the  approaching  vessel  meant  to  do.  Our  fore- 
topmast  stunsail  was  boom-ended,  and  hands  stood  by  the  topsail 
braces  ready  to  back  the  yard ;  but  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
little  stranger  imderstood  our  signal,  for  she  seemed  too  small  a 
craft  to  have  a  code-book  and  flag-locker  aboard.  However, 
whilst  she  was  still  on  our  bow,  round  swang  her  foreyards,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  lay  abreast  of  her  hove  to.  She  proved  to  be  a 
smartly  built  but  deeply  freighted  brigantine.  Comparatively 
light  as  the  surges  were — for  though  it  blew  a  fresh  breeze  it  was 
a  summer  wind  without  much  weight,  she  rolled  upon  them  as 
if  she  would  put  her  rails  under ;  and  pretty  it  was  to  watch  the 
little  fabric  hove  up,  till  you'd  see  her  gr^en  sheathing  down  to 
below  her  bilge  streaks,  with  the  blue  and  white  of  the  water 
lapping  along,  and  leaving  a  wet  surface  for  the  sunlight  to  flash 
up,  and  then  giving  a  long  swing  of  her  spars  towards  us  as  she 
sank  into  a  hollow  that  pretty  nearly  hid  her  hull ;  but  coming 
out  again  streaming  and  sparkling  with  the  while  foam  sluicing 
down  her  bows,  and  the  clear  water  running  in  silver  lines  down 
her  side.  Old  Pipes  climbed  on  to  the  rail,  whilst  a  fellow  in 
a  tall  hat  stood  up  in  the  brigantine's  main  rigging.  Then 
occurred  the  following  conversation  : — 

Pipes :  *  Brigantine  ahoy  1 ' 

Answer:  'Hilloal' 

*  What  vessel  is  that,  pray  ? ' 

*  The  "  Susannah,"  from  Porto  Rico  to  Ijondon.  What  ship  is 
that?' 

*  The  "Silver  Sea,"  from 'Plymouth  to  Cape  Town.  We  have 
a  letter  to  send  to  England.     Will  you  take  it  for  us?' 

This  was  answered  by  one  of  those  peculiar  acquiescent 
flourishes  of  the  arm  which  a  man  must  go  to  sea  to  learn  the 
art  of. 

*Now,  Mr.  Semple,'  bawled  Pipes,  *bear  a  hand  and  get  that 
quarter  boat  cleared  away.' 

^  And  for  Grod's  sake  don't  go  and  lose  another  man  I '  shouted 
the  Colonel. 

Pipes  and  the  second  mate  turned  indignantly,  but  Hornby, 
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seeing  trouble  coming,  averted  it  by  calling  out,  *  Pray  be  quick ; 
for  those  small  vessels  are  cool  hands,  and  she  will  be  off  if  you 
keep  her  waiting  by  ever  so  little  a  bit,' 

I  gave  the  letter,  stowed  away  in  its  oilskin  envelope,  to  the 
second  mate ;  he  jumped  over  the  side,  four  backs  bent  to  the  oars, 
and  away  went  the  boat  in  a  wild  dance  to  the  brigantine. 

*  There's  a  chance  now  for  anybody  who's  had  enough  of  the 
*'  Silver  Sea"  to  return  home,'  said  I  maliciously,  with  a  half-glance 
at  the  Colonel. 

Hornby  grinned  with  all  his  might,  and  in  order  to  disguise  his 
face  pulled  at  the  wing  of  the  gull  as  though  he  would  see  what 
it  measured.  The  Colonel  stared  gloomily  at  the  vessel  as  if  lost 
in  thought ;  it  did  not  answer  his  purpose,  I  suppose,  to  hear  me« 
It  was  but  a  short  pull  for  the  boat,  and  a  few  sparkling  leaps  over 
the  rich  and  tossing  blue  brought  her  alongside  the  brigantine. 
The  fellow  in  the  bows  fished  up  the  letter  on  the  boathook  to  the 
man  in  the  tall  hat,  to  whom  I  could  see  Mr.  Semple,  with  a  hand 
at  his  mouth,  bawling  the  story  and  such  requests  as  Pipes  had 
empowered  him  to  make.  It  was  a  choice  bit  of  colouring  we 
looked  at.  Our  white  yacht  like  boat  alongside  the  black  hull 
rose  and  fell  like  the  creaming  head  of  a  surge,  and  there  was  a 
constant  shifting  of  tints  as  the  rolling  of  the  brigantine  would 
one  moment  show  us  her  yellow  decks,  with  a  swing  in  of  her 
canvas  that  swept  a  hurry  of  finger-like  shadows  over  her  sails, 
and  another  moment  distend  them  white  and  gleaming  with  lines 
of  sunlight  in  her  ma^ts,  and  fiery  stars  in  her  wet  black  hull,  and 
a  dash  of  rainbow  at  times  under  the  fiddle^topped  curve  of  her 
stem,  when  the  roll  of  a  surge  caught  her  low  bow  under  the  bluff 
and  burst  round  under  the  bowsprit  in  a  soit  of  crystal  smoke. 
One  laughed  at  the  sight  of  the  row  of  heads  along  her  rail,  at 
her  little  galley  like  a  sentry-box,  and  a  spot  of  red  denoting  the 
cook's  headdress,  perhaps,  in  the  door  of  it.  These  little  brigan- 
tines,  billy-boys,  butter-rigged  schooners,  hermaphrodite  brigs  and 
the  like,  always  delight  my  eye.  I  love  the  homeliness  of  them. 
I  know  all  about  the  rats  and  the  bugs  in  them ;  the  grime  of  a 
thousand  freights  of  coal ;  the  rotten  forecastle-beams  and  carlings 
oozy  with  brine  and  scored  by  the  knives  of  generations  of  crews ; 
but  an  outside  view  of  them  is  not  impaired  by  such  knowledge. 
To  me  they  are  magical — even  when  met  on  the  distant  high  seas, 
— ^in  their  power  of  raising  images  of  our  own  English  home 
waters ;  and  as  I  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  *  Silver  Sea '  looking 
at  that  tossing,  swaying  little  brigantine,  the  great  blue  ocean 
vanished,  and  in  its  place  were  the  English  cliffs,  white  or  choco- 
late, the  lofty  glistening  chalk  of  the  English  Channel,  or  the  low 
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iron  frontier  that  defies  the  North  Sea,  with  its  panorama  of  towns 
and  villages,  of  verdant  openings  and  sullen,  lonesome  rocks,  and 
green  distances  paling  into  the  dim  blue  of  the  hills  of  remote 
counties. 

Mr.  Semple's  errand  was  not  long  in  doing;  and  as  soon  as  ever 
he  had  cast  off,  and  even  before  his  men  had  settled  to  their  oars, 
the  crew  of  the  brigantine  had  braced  their  yai'ds  round  to  the  wind, 
and  with  a  farewell  stoop  towards  us  the  deep  little  fabric  was 
heading  on  her  course  afresh,  plunging  and  rolling  slowly,  but  so 
heavily  as  to  make  one  wonder  what  possible  weather  she  could 
make  of  even  half  a  gale  of  wind. 

*Only  think  of  going  home  in  herV  cried  Mrs.  Inglefield. 
'  Why,  it  positively  makes  me  feel  sea^sick  to  watch  her.' 

'  Still  she  is  going  home,'  said  Miss  Edw^ds,  with  what  might 
have  passed  for  a  wistful  glance  at  the  little  hooker,  ^  and  will  be 
there  in  a  few  days.' 

^  And  how  much  sooner  should  we  arrive  had  we  a  mind  to 
turn  tail  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Edwards.  *  'Pon  my  word,  Mrs.  Ingle- 
field, the  more  glorious  the  weather  the  less  my  daughter  seems  to 
enjoy  the  voyage.' 

*  Perhaps  Mr.  Aubyn's  gull  has  upset  her,*  said  Mrs.  Inglefield, 
putting  on  a  sympathetic  face. 

Miss  Edwards  laughed.  *  If  the  truth  were  to  be  known,'  said 
she,  ^  I  dare  say  I  should  be  found  to  enjoy  the  sea  more  than  any- 
body else  on  board,  except  Mr.  Aubyn,'  giving  me  a  faint  bow 
which  I  thought  was  not  wanting  in  a  sort  of  satirical  touch. 
^  But  it  is  natural  that  a  ship  going  to  England  should  make  me 
think  of  home.  As  to  this  poor  bird,'  smoothing  the  dead  thing 
with  a  tender  beautiful  gesture — *  why,  Mrs.  Inglefield,  it  should 
sadden  one  a  little,  you  know ;  for  think  of  the  misery  of  the  men 
who  tied  the  letter  to  it,  and  of  the  sorrow  its  message  will  cause.' 

*  Very  true,'  observed  little  Hornby,  pulling  a  gloomy  counten- 
ance that  it  might  be  in  keeping  with  Miss  Edwards's  remarks ; 
^  that  message  will  make  widows  and  orphans  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  don't  you  know,  of  a  lot  of  people  who  are  now  looking  for- 
ward to  their  husbands'  and  fathers'  return,  and  joyfully  thinking 
of  the  wages  they  will  take  up,'  and  his  eyes  met  in  a  squint  as  he 
dolefully  cocked  them  at  the  gull. 

*  If /talked  like  that,'  shouted  the  Colonel,  *I  should  be  called 
superstitious.' 

^  No,  no,  not  superstitious,  poetical,  Colonel,  poetical,'  said  Mr. 
Edwards,  laughing.  ^  Hornby  is  full  of  poetry.  He  reminds  me 
of  a  man  who  once  said  to  me,  "  Ah,  if  I  only  had  the  language ! " ' 

*  Fine  ideas  are  independent  of  language,'  said  Hornby,  twirling 
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his  hair  over  his  ears.  '  Thoughts  '11  come  into  the  mind  which 
can't  be  expressed ;  proving  that  language  is  all  humbug.' 

'I  say,  Aubyn,'  broke  in  the  Colonel,  'I  suppose  you  mean  to 
chuck  that  bird  overboard,  eh  ?  * 

*Mr.  Aubyn  has  promised  to  get  it  stufiFed  for  me,  papa,* 
exclaimed  Miss  Inglefield,  with  timid  anxiety. 

'  Po.oh  I  pooh !  stuflFed  ?  What,  d'ye  want  to  eat  it,  Agnes  ? '  he 
bawled. 

*  No,  to  preserve  it,'  she  replied,  blushing. 

*  Nonsense  1    Pitch  it  overboard,  Aubyn.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  I.  '  Miss  Inglefield  wants  it,  and  if  anybody 
forward  can  stuff  it,  or  clean  it  so  that  it  can  be  preserved  for 
stuffing,  she  shaU  have  it.' 

The  Colonel  was  about  to  speak,  but  Mrs.  Inglefield  told  him 
bluntly  that  Agnes  wanted  the  bird,  that  big  as  it  was  it  would  be 
very  interesting  when  stuffed,  and  then  thanked  me  in  her  blandest 
and  most  smiling  manner  for  the  trouble  I  had  promised  to  take. 
The  Colonel  muttered  behind  his  whiskers,  but  offered  no  further 
objection. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Semple,'  cried  Pipes,  as  the  second  mate  came  over 
the  side  with  his  hair  flying  and  his  face  red,  *  is  it  all  right  ? ' 

*  Arle  reet,  sir,'  he  replied.  *  He'll  bond  the  letter  in  on  his 
arrival,  and  I  told  him  to  report  our  ship.' 

*  Very  well.  Get  the  boat  hoisted  and  the  yards  swung,  Mr. 
Semple.' 

This  was  done,  main  topmast  and  topgallant  stunsails  set, 
whilst  a  drag  was  taken  upon  every  halliard  and  sheet  that  looked 
to  want  it ;  and  thus  royally  equipped  with  canvas  and  sloping  the 
noble  fabric  of  her  spars  from  the  blue,  radiant,  milk-sweet  west- 
nor'-west  wind  the  *  Silver  Sea'  started  afresh  on  her  course,  and  was 
presently  rushing  along  the  slant  of  the  sapphire,  snow-tipped 
surges,  throwing  the  spray  as  far  aft  as  the  gangway,  and  leaving 
behind  her  a  wake  upon  whose  extremity  hung  the  little  bri^n- 
tine  till  the  silver  sheen  of  her  sails  died  out  on  the  azure 
faintness. 

Chaptek  XX. 

THE   END   OP  THE   GULL. 

A  WEEK  went  by  without  anything  of  moment  happening. 
Fine  weather  attended  us  and  pleasant  breezes  drove  us  soothingly 
into  the  Madeira  parallels,  though  we  were  too  far  to  the  westward 
to  sight  the  island.  I  could  not  well  explain  to  you  how- we 
passed  the  time.     One  needs  the  landmarks  of  activity  to  measure 
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the  hours  by  ;  and  since  with  us  it  was  a  lounge  from  the  moment 
we  rose  from  our  beds  to  the  moment  we  withdrew  to  them,  I  find 
very  little  to  remember. 

The  clear  skies  and  steady  winds  gave  perhaps  a  touch  of 
tediousness  to  this  part  of  the  voyage.  They  made  one  wish  for 
a  squall  of  rain  or  any  other  moderate  and  short-lived  break  to 
vary  the  monotony.  But  Miss  Edwards  sang  to  us  often,  and 
delightful  it  was  to  hear  her  and  at  such  times  to  watch  her ;  and 
we  also  found  out  that  Agnes  Inglefield  had  a  pretty  little  voice 
of  her  own,  though  it  cost  her  three  or  four  experiments  to  over- 
come her  bashfulness,  which  always  seemed  to  me  to  have  more 
reference  to  her  parents,  and  especially  her  mother,  than  to  u.«>. 
Then  there  were  books  to  read  and  rubbers  to  be  played ;  and  so 
what  with  these  things,  and  smoking  and  talking  and  eating  and 
drinking,  and  looking  over  the  side,  with  the  sight  of  a  sail  or  a 
funnel  now  and  again,  the  hours  slipped  away  like  dry  sand  out 
of  the  grip  of  a  fist,  imperceptibly ;  therefore,  when  we  were  ten 
days  out  from  Plymouth  and  old  Pipes  informed  us  how  many 
hundreds  of  miles  we  were  from  the  Land's  End,  Edwards  looked 
astonished  and  the  Colonel  cried,  <  Hang  me,  if  it  don^t  seem  but 
yesterday  since  we  left  home.' 

Indeed,  we  were  all.  enjoying  the  voyage  now.  There  were  no 
more  omens.  The  Finn  had  been  put  on  the  ship's  articles,  had 
been  furnished  with  clothes,  and  settled  down  into  a  ^  hand.'  The 
novelty  of  his  rescue  was  passed  and  there  was  no  more  wonder ;  his 
curious  face  was  also  familiar  to  us,  and  we  were  all  agreed  that 
ugly  as  it  was  there  were  others  among  the  crew  quite  as  unlovely 
in  their  way.  There  was  nothing  for  the  Colonel  to  grumble  over  ; 
indeed  his  nerves  were  being  visibly  improved  by  the  salt  winds 
and  the  healthy  life  of  the  deep ;  though  I  will  not  say  that  this 
fully  accounted  for  his  quieter  behaviour — quieter,  I  mean,  as  re- 
gards his  earlier  habit  of  routing  about  for  something  to  growl 
over,  for  as  to  his  voice,  he  never  could  talk  without  roaring  out, 
just  as  he  couldn't  sleep  without  snorting,  though  I  was  now 
nearly  accustomed  to  that ;  since,  as  I  have  said,  for  a  week  or  so 
dating  from  our  speaking  the  brigantine  nothing  happened,  day 
or  night,  that  could  have  afiFected  the  nerves  of  even  that  wonderful 
Croaker  whom  readers  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  will  remember.  That, 
as  a  military  man  bristling  with  whisker  and  familiar  with  dead 
Hindoos,  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  the  nervousness  he  had  ex- 
hibited on  several  occasions,  as  we  have  seen,  I  was  pretty  sure 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  shifted  his  ground  in  dealing  with 
the  gull  I  had  brought  down  from  the  mizzen-top. 

Anxious  to  keep  my  promise  to  Miss  Inglefield^  GlB??^I^  ^^ 
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chief  mate  about  the  bird  and  asked  him  to  ascertain  if  there  was 
any  man  forward  who  could  stuflf  or  prepare  it  for  stuflSng.  He 
made  inquiries  and  learnt  that  the  only  one  who  professed  to 
know  how  to  prepare  it  was  the  cook ;  so  I  carried  the  gull  to 
the  galley  and  promised  the  cook  five  shillings  if  he  would  clean 
it  for  me,  of  course  believing  that  he  exactly  knew  what  I 
wanted.  But  unhappily  the  cook  used  the  gull  as  he  would  a 
goose — cut  off  its  head,  gutted,  and  plucked  it  clean.  In  this 
condition  it  was  brought  aft  by  an  ordinary  seaman  who  held  it  in 
both  hands.  We  were  all  on,  deck  when  the  man  arrived,  and  I 
went  on  talking,  taking  no  notice  of  the  fellow,  who,  I  was  under 
the  impression,  held  a  large  fowl,  trussed  for  dinner,  and  had 
come  to  speak  to  the  captain  or  steward  about  it.  At  last  Mr. 
Semple,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  deck,  seeing  the  man  standing 
near  the  mainmast  looking  our  way,  sang  out  to  know  what  he  had 
there  and  what  he  wanted. 

*  The  cook  sent  me  aft  with  this  here,  sir,'  he  replied, '  for 
Mr.  Aubyn.  It's  the  gull,  sir.  The  cook's  cleaned  him  out  an' 
says  there's  nothen  left  to  corrupt,  and  he  recommends  towing  it 
overboard  in  a  bag  for  pickling  it,  and  then  tying  it  by  the  legs 
somewhere  aloft  where  it'll  dry  hard.' 

*  What  does  he  say  ? '  cried  Mr.  Edwards,  holding  his  laughter 
for  a  moment  before  letting  fly  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  had 
heard  correctly. 

I  turned  and  looked  at  the  gull.  *  So,  so ! '  I  exclaimed :  '  and 
that's  the  cook's  idea  of  preserving  a  bird  for  stuffing ! ' 

Mr.  Edwards  now  shouted  with  merriment,  and  one  could  see 
little  Hornby  grinning  with  laughter ;  but  for  my  part,  I  was  much 
too  indignant  to  catch  the  humour  of  the  thing  right  away,  more 
especially  as  a  glance  at  Miss  Agnes's  face  had  let  me  see  how 
grieved  and  disappointed  she  was. 

*  Oh,  papa,  think  of  the  heroic  bird  reduced  to  thai  I '  cried 
Miss  Edwards,  with  a  look  of  concern,  though  I'd  afterwards  fancy 
I  had  noticed  the  tail  of  a  smile  in  the  comers  of  her  handsome 
mouthr    *  I  wonder  you  can  laugh,  dear.' 

*  Well,  well,'  said  he,  drying  his  eyes ;  *  but  it's  too  bad,  though,' 
'  Bad  ! '  shouted  the  Colonel :  *  why,  hang  it  all,  it's  more  like 

a  practical  joke  than  anything  else,  /  think.  If  the  cook's  deli- 
berately ruined  the  memorial  my  daughter  was  anxious  to  preserve, 

why '  and  he  stopped  short,  scowling  with  all  his  might  at  the 

fellow  holding  the  gull. 

*  It's  nothen'  to  do  with  me,  sir,'  said  the  man,  addressing  the 
second  mate.  *  What's  to  be  done  with  this  here  carcase  ?  I  can't 
keep  all  on  holding  of  it.'  ^^^^^  by  Google 
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*  Why,  throw  it  overboard,'  I  cried.  '  What's  the  good  of  it 
woti;?' 

With  a  single  swing  he  hove  the  remains  of  the  poor  sea- 
messenger  over  the  rail,  and  then  scuttled  forward,  glad  to  get 
away.  This  was  the  end  of  the  gull,  but  it  gave  us  a  subject  to 
talk  about  for  an  hour.  Mr.  Semple  wanted  to  send  for  the  cook : 
but  I  said,  no  ;  it  was  too  late ;  the  man  was  an  idiot,  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  bird,  and  there  would  be  no  use  in  any  further  bother- 
ing. Then  it  was  that  the  Colonel  gave  us  a  view  of  the  progress 
his  nerves  were  making,  for  he  roared  out  about  the  bird  as  a 
thing  to  be  lamented ;  said  that  in  his  young  day  such  an  act  of 
insolent  blundering  perpetrated  on  board  ship  would  have  earned 
the  culprit  a  sound  flogging ;  declared  that  he  had  looked  forward 
with  anxiety  to  his  daughter  possessing  the  bird  as  something 
really  interesting  to  show  their  friends  at  home ;  and  indeed  made 
such  a  fuss  over  the  twopenny  business  that  a  stranger  would  have 
supposed  it  impossible  that  this  same  clamorous,  indignant,  mili- 
tary man  had  accepted  the  gull's  arrival  and  death  as  one  more 
evil  omen,  and  had  only  been  prevented  by  his  wife  from  urging 
its  immediate  consignment  to  the  waves. 

I  had  never  found  Miss  Inglefield  so  infantile,  I'll  not  gay 
childish,  as  on  this  occasion.  She  said  nothing  when  the  cook's 
mate  brought  the  bird  aft,  and  she  was  silent  when  afterwards  we 
were  all  laughing  or  indignant  over  it.  Yet  when  the  gull  was 
hove  over  the  rail  she  turned  her  face  away  and  kept  it  averted 
as  though  she  beheld  something  to  interest  her  in  the  sea  past  the 
wheel,  and  I  am  certain  I  was  the  only  one  who  saw  her  little  hand, 
with  a  pocket-handkerchief  in  it,  steal  furtively  to  her  eyes.  Why 
I  should  have  been  looking  at  her  I  cannot  say :  maybe  because 
I  was  a  sympathetic  young  fellow  and  was  concerned  by  her  dis- 
appointment, for  I  knew  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  that  dead 
seafowl  when  I  brought  it  out  of  the  top  and  laid  it  down  on  the 
skylight,  and  had  set  her  heart  upon  preserving  it  with  the  kind 
of  eag&ness  a  child  would  show.  I  did  not  think  the  worse  of 
her  for  the  tear  she  had  hurriedly  wiped  away.  Nay,  when  she 
turned  her  blue  innocent  eyes  once  more  towards  us,  with  the 
half-anxious  preliminary  peep  at  her  father  and  mother  which  I 
never  much  cared  to  see,  methought  that  under  that  tender  timid 
exterior  there  might  be  one  of  those  caressing,  lovable,  childlike 
natures  which  many  men  would  think  themselves  more  blessed  in 
winning  than  in  owning  even  the  stately  and  beautiful  girl  near 
her,  brilliant  and  intellectual  and  impassioned  and^resolute  as  she 
was  or  suggested  herself  to  be.  But  don't  rank  me  among  such 
men :  exclude^me  altogether.    I'd  think  these  things ;  but  as  to 
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my  inclinations^  why,  in  ten  days  anyhow,  I  was  not  going  to  fall 
in  love  with  anybody.  I  was  just  a  plain  guest  aboard  the  *  Silver 
Sea,'  accompanying  an  old  gentleman  who  was  making  a  voyage 
in  the  hope  of  curing  his  gout ;  and  hugely  as  I  admired  his 
beautiful  daughter,  much  as  I  enjoyed  her  society  and  conversa- 
tion, I  could  yet  meet  her  flashing  glances,  see  myself  reflected  in 
the  lucent  depths  of  her  dark  eyes,  take  her  hand  to  conduct  her 
to  any  part  of  the  deck,  without  finding  my  heart's  action  acceler- 
ated to  the  extent  of  a  single  beat  outside  its  homely  and  respect- 
able seventy-two  pulsations  in  the  whole  round  of  sixty  seconds. 

But  in  these  ten  days  we  were  all  of  us  getting  to  see  that 
Edwards  had  not  launched  himself  forth  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
deep  in  vain.  He  was  better  :  some  of  his  swellings  were  dimin- 
ished ;  he  could  get  into  a  topcoat  without  groaning :  he  could 
bend  his  leg  when  sitting  instead  of  keeping  it  forked  out  as  if  it 
were  formed  of  timber ;  he  no  longer  incessantly  chafed  his  wrists ; 
he  further  declared  that  he  slept  well,  there  was  a  clearer  look  in 
the  flesh  of  his  face,  and  his  appetite  was  extremely  good.  The 
magic  of  the  glorious  ocean  air  was  doing  its  work,  not  only  in 
him  but  in  the  rest  of  us.  For  myself,  I  was  so  hearty  ;  my  health 
was  so  irrationally  good,  I'd  sometimes  think  that  the  sublimation 
of  animal  being  I  experienced  was  a  mild  outrage  on  nature,  and 
that  I  was  behaving  unnaturally  in  never  feeling  I  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  perishable.  Miss  Edwards's  beauty  seemed  to 
ripen  :  the  flush  of  her  cheek,  the  rose  of  her  lips,  took  a  richer 
quality  :  and  the  white  of  her  skin,  the  sparkle  in  her  ejesy  gathered 
a  finer  purity*  Pray  understand  ;  I  did  not  fancy  this  ;  her  father 
noticed  it  early.  In  Agnes  Inglefield  there  was  no  great  change, 
saving,  as  I  sometimes  thought,  a  little  deepening  of  the  blue  of 
her  eyes  as  if  something  of  the  dark  luminous  sea-tint  had  come 
off  the  water  into  them  with  the  breezes.  As  to  her  mother,  it  was 
a  perpetual  struggle  betwixt  the  sun  and  her  powder-box ;  but  the 
Colonel  looked  uncommonly  healthy,  with  a  chocolate  tinge  down 
his  nose,  and  Hornby's  face  wore  the  pink  of  the  boiled  prjrwn. 

Thus,  when  ten  days  out,  did  we  find  ourselves  a  healthy,  com- 
fortable, satisfied  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  of  us  used 
to  the  sea,  pleased  with  the  ship,  content  with  captain  and  mates 
— of  the  men  forward  we  knew  nothing — passing  the  time  as  I 
have  elsewhere  described,  steering  steadily  through  the  great 
heart  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  as  little  apprehensive  of  future 
trouble  and  peril  as  the  Colonel  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage 
had  been  frightened  by  what  he  and  others  of  us  had  called  bad 
omens. 
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Chapter  XXL 

A    FRESH    BREKZE. 

The  morning  of  the  tenth  day  of  our  voyage  broke  with  a  pale 
sky  and  a  light  head  wind.  I  went  on  deck  as  usual  before 
breakfast  to  get  my  bath  in  the  bows,  and  found  the  *  Silver  Sea ' 
some  points  off  her  course,  her  yards  hard  against  the  lee  rigging, 
bowlines  triced  taut  out,  steering  sails  shivering  and  the  weather 
sides  of  them  blowing  aback  with  every  deep  curtsey  the  vessel 
made,  and  a  rather  heavy  swell  rolling  up  out  of  the  southward, 
the  sulky  backs  of  the  liquid  folds  wrinkled  by  the  breeze,  and 
sickly  gleams  from  the  sun — that  hung  with  an  oozy,  shape- 
less look  in  the  blue  faintness  that  made  one  think  of  a  great 
squashed  luminous  jelly-fish — widening  in  and  then  melting  off 
their  green  brows  as  they  came  lifting  and  hollowing  to  the  ship. 
I  was  no  weather  prophet,  yet  methought,  after  the  manner  of 
the  poet  who  found  lightning  in  a  homed  moon,  that  wind  was 
signified  by  the  crushed  and  sprawling  and  draining  blob  of  pale 
yellow  fire  up  in  the  sky,  and  by  the  clean  darksome  cutting  of 
the  curves  of  the  green  swell  upon  the  horizon,  where  the  undu- 
lations might  have  passed  for  the  great  sea-serpent  winding  three 
hundred  leagues  of  waving  and  sinuous  coil  round  and  round  the 
sensible  circumference  of  the  deep,  and  by  a  certain  sharpness  of 
sound  in  the  hissing  of  the  froth  turned  up  by  the  Fqueezed  and 
squelching  movement  of  the  ship  through  the  water,  and  on  my 
way  to  my  cabin  I  took  a  peep  at  the  barometer  and  noticed  a 
slight  fall. 

At  the  breakfast  table,  the  familiar  sparkling  sunshine  was 
missed,  whilst  the  drunken  tumbling  and  pitching  of  the  ship, 
that  wanted  some  wind  to  steady  her,  exacted  some  murmurs. 

*  Upon  my  word,  I  could  hardly  dress,'  says  Mr.  Edwards,  with 
the   hearty  laugh  he'd   sometimes    even   follow   a   groan   with. 

*  Several  times  I  was  nearly  as  possible  tumbling  down  upon  my 
nose:  and  for  a  man  of  my  weight  and  stature  to  fall  down, 
Hornby,  is  a  rather  Ferious  matter.' 

'  What  a  noisy  ship  this  is ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Inglefield. 
'  Why  wasn't  she  made  so  as  not  to  creak  ?  ' 

^It's  a  good  sign  when  a  ship  creaks,  ma'am,'  said  Pipes. 

*  We  have  a  saying  at  sea,  "  While  she  creaks  she  holds." ' 

*  Does  that  mean  when  a  ship  ceases  to  creak  she's  not  likely 
to  keep  together  ? '  shouted  the  Colonel. 

*  Let  us  think  so,  let  us  think  so,  since  we  creak,  so  much 
here,  you  know,'  cried  Hornby.  ^^'^'^^^  by  L^OOgle 
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*  What  of  the  weather,  Captain  ? '  said  I, 

*  Why,'  he  replied,  with  a  mechanical  squint  at  the  skylight, 
^  I'm  counting  upon  this  here  draught  breezing  up ;  something  to 
give  legs  to  the  ship  that  she  may  jump  the  swells.  Pitching  isn't 
good  for  spars.  I'd  liefer  roll  my  fair-leaders  under  than  bury  my 
bobstays,  any  day.' 

*  Whatever  is  going  to  come  will  be  without  wet,  I  think,' 
observed  Edwards.     '  I  feel  no  aches.' 

'  That  may  be  because  you  are  so  much  better  that  wet  can 
no  longer  aflfect  you,'  said  his  daughter. 

*  Well,  I'll  not  contradict  that,'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  face  of 
such  large  contentment  that  I  laughed  to  look  at  it.  •  I  say,  Aubyn, 
when  you  saw  me  in  Harley  Street,  and  I  talked  to  you  about 
feeling  to  be  all  bones,  d'ye  remember  ?  would  you  have  dared  to 
predict  that  in  ten  days  the  ocean  would  give  me  more  ease  than 
I  have  enjoyed  any  time  these  two  years  gone  ?  ' 

*  I  expected  much  as  I  told  you,'  I  replied ;  *  but  your  im- 
provement is  far  ahead  of  my  anticipations.  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate you,  and  hope  that  the  voyage  may  result  in  a  permanent 
cure.' 

*  You  are  very  kind.     After  this,  to  talk  of  doctors ' 

*  No,  no !  don't  talk  of  doctors,'  cried  Hornby. 

*  But  it  does  one  good  to  talk  of  them,'  exclaimed  Edwards. 
*  Particularly  of  specialists.  Never  shall  I  forget  one  fashionable 
physician  I  went  to.  I  had  to  wait  three  hours  before  my  turn 
came,  and  during  that  time  the  room  gradually  filled  with  the 
maimed  and  the  halt.  I  say.  Colonel,  you  can  imagine  how  con- 
soling it  is  to  a  fellow,  who  feels  as  if  an  eagle  had  perched  on  the 
back  of  his  neck  and  as  if  a  rat  had  made  a  nest  in  the  calf  of  his 
leg,  to  see  the  door  of  a  waiting-room  opened  every  few  minutes  and 
admit  first  a  man  with  his  foot  trailing  behind  him,  and  then  a 
woman  with  her  arms  out  to  clutch  at  any  support  to  help  herself 
along,  and  then  a  parson  on  crutches  with  his  wife  behind  him  hold- 
ing a  smelling-bottle  to  his  nose,  whilst  a  fourth  staggers  in  with  his 
head  twisted  half  round,  and  so  on,  until  the  room  grows  into 
a  menagerie  and  resounds  with  groans  and  muffled  exdama- 
tions.  Think  of  sitting  in  such"^company  as  I  did  for  three  hours, 
amidst  a  constant  shuffling  of  afflicted  limbs  and  snorts  of  ins- 
patience  whenever  the  man-servant  appeared  and  called  out  a 
name.' 

*  Well,  hang  me,  if  I  could  stand  it,'  bhouted  the  Colonel ;  *  I'd 
rather  go  to  a  hospital.' 

*  Ay,  but  my  sufferings  didn't  terminate  with  the  menagerie,' 
continued  Mr.  Edwards.     *  When  I  was  at  last  ushered  into   the 
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presence  of  the  fashionable  physician,  the  first  thing  he  asked  me 
was  if  my  mother  bad  the  gout.' 

*  Gor'  bless  me  I  asked  if  your  mother  knew  you  were  out  ? ' 
cried  Pipes,  who  had  not  caught  the  words. 

*  No,  Captain ;  if  my  mother  had  ever  had  the  gout.  Then  he 
wanted  to  know  if  my  father  had  ever  had  the  gout ;  and  he  gave 
me  the  impression  of  being  annoyed  when  I  told  him  that  no 
relative  of  mine,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  suffered  from  that  com- 
plaint. Then  he  asked  me  my  age,  and  inspected  my  tongue,  and 
felt  my  pulse,  and  asked  me  how  my  jaws  were,  and  put  every- 
thing down  in  a  book,  and  I  protest  when  I  paid  him  a  second 
visit  and  he  looked  at  his  writing,  he  couldn't  read  it.  "  Here," 
says  he,  "  what  can  this  be  now  ? "  "  Why,"  says  I,  "  that'll 
concern  my  tongue,  perhaps."  *•  Right,"  says  he,  reading  : 
**  tongue  white  and  pulse — what  have  I  written  here  ? " 
Heavens  alive !  how  we  are  victimised  by  professional  hum- 
buggery  in  this  world,  to  be  sure  I  The  curse  of  the  medical 
profession  is,  too  much  honesty!'  he  exclaimed  with  warmth. 
Hornby  stared.  *Ye8,  I'll  explain.  Doctors  feel  themselves 
under  a  paramount  obligation  to  virtuously  earn  their  fees,  any- 
how— that's  the  first  consideration ;  and  so  what  could  be  done 
quickly  and  easily,  without  an  atom  of  professional  ceremonialism, 
they  make  what  my  friend  Pipes  would  call  a  big  job  of  with  Latin 
words,  needless  waitings,  unnecessary  talk,  superfluous  gravity, 
and  ponderous  airs — just  as  some  of  them  tie  a  white  cloth  round 
their  necks — and  all  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  patients  may 
believe  they  are  getting  a  great  deal  for  their  money.  Gro  to  a 
hospital  doctor,  who  has  nothing  to  earn  out  of  you,  and  hell 
thread  the  eye  of  a  needle  with  your  case;  but  a  fashionable 
specialist  wants  an  aperture  as  big  as  the  mouth  of  a  railway 
tunnel.' 

*I  rather  like  doctors,'  said  Mrs.  Inglefield.  *They  are  so 
nice  when  one  is  ill.' 

*  There  are  many  fine  fellows  amongst  them,'  said  I.  *  Large- 
hearted  and  high-principled  gentlemen,  and  they  are  often  the 
kindest  and  best  friends  a  man  has.' 

*Stop  till  you  get  the  gout,  Aubyn,'  exclaimed  Edwards, 
^  and  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  specialists  to  the  tune  of  some 
hundreds  of  guineas.     You'll  moderate  your  enthusiasm.' 

However,  the  scampering  of  feet  over  our  heads  brought  us  back 
to  the  weather,  and  before  long  we  were  all  on  deck,  though  there 
was  no  walking  for  any  of  us,  not  even  for  me,  who  reckoned  myself, 
and  not  without  justice  perhaps,  the  most  nautical  of  the  company. 
Pipe  in  mouth,  I  sought  to  pace  the  deck,  but  it  would  not  do  ; 
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right  amidbhips,  where  the  fulcrum  was,  so  to  speak,  I  might  have 
managed  ;  but  aft,  as  forward,  the  heave  was  too  much  for  me  ;  it 
was  all  staggering  and  clutching,  and  I  speedily  dropped  the 
intensely  fatiguing  diversion  for  the  lubberly  but  comfortable 
fixedness  of  an  arm-chair. 

The  swell,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  grown  half  as  big  again  since 
I  had  looked  at  it  out  of  the  ship's  head  before  breakfast ;  and  the 
*  Silver  Sea '  was  prancing  and  pawing  and  ducking  upon  it  with 
such  abominable  spirit,  that  had  old  Pipes  told  me  that  there  were 
times  when  she'd  show  half  her  forward  keel-piece  and  then  her 
rudder  down  to  the  heel  of  it,  I  should  have  believed  him.  She'd 
pitch  so  that  we,  hoisted  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  seesaw,  would 
look  down  the  slant  of  her  decks  and  see  the  water  boiling  up  all 
about  her  head-rails,  and  the  bows  there  would  lie  as  flat  as  a 
spoon  in  the  hollow  of  the  swell ;  and  then  with  a  kind  of  convul- 
sion, up  would  rise  the  fore-end  of  her,  whilst  the  man  at  the 
wheel  would  sink  down,  and  come  out  with  a  wild  novel  appearance 
along  with  the  taffrail  and  the  foot  of  the  spanker  and  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  that  way  against  the  sickly,  palely  gleaming  moun- 
tain of  paint-like  green  water,  into  whose  hollow  our  stern  had 
swooped.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  man  hold  on  tight  to  whatever 
was  at  hand  by  sheer  instinct.  There  was  a  light  sailing  wind 
abroad,  enough  to  give  command  over  the  ship,  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  steady  her,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  take  the  swell  with  its 
own  rhythmic  swing ;  and  every  heave  therefore  threw  the  breeze 
out  of  the  sails,  and  brought  them,  one  after  another,  in  against 
the  masts  with  a  succession  of  whacks  like  small  peals  of  thunder 
overhead. 

The  jumping  masts,  the  straining  rigging,  the  groans  of  parrels 
and  trusses,  the  complaining  of  the  labouring  fabric,  all  combined 
to  make  that  heavy  swell  uncomfortably  trying.  I  expected  to 
hear  the  Colonel  raise  an  outcry  over  it,  but  he  said  nothing  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  smoked  his  cigar  and  looked  as  if  he  rather  enjoyed 
the  motion.  It  was  wonderful  that  it  did  not  capsize  some  of  our 
stomachs,  yet  the  only  complaint  made  was  by  Edwards,  who  was 
so  powerless  to  stir  after  he  had  clawed  his  way  up  the  com- 
panion-ladder that  Pipes  and  the  chief  mate  had  to  grasp  and 
shore  him  up  that  he  might  reach  his  chair,  and  as  he  went 
staggering  along  I  heard  him  wish  the  ship  at  old  Nick,  for  not 
keeping  quiet  until  he  could  sit  down.  It  was  perhaps  the  struggle 
to  reach  our  chairs  that,  by  amusing  us,  rendered  us  unwilling  to 
quarrel  with  the  swell.  Hornby  insisted  upon  giving  his  hand  to 
Miss  Edwards,  and  I,  who  was  behind  them  with  my  arm  in  Miss 
Inglefield's,  whilst  the  Colonel  and  his  lady  were  rolling  about 
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somewhere  farther  astern ,  laughed  till  the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes, 
as  I  watched  the  little  creature  swinging  at  arm's  length  from  her, 
his  feet  twisting  under  him  like  a  doll's  when  a  child  tries  to  make 
it  walk,  and  only  prevented  from  tumbling  down  by  the  hold  the 
girlhad  of  him. 

This  horrible  tumblefication  went  on  for  nearly  two  hours, 
during  all  which  time  Pipes  showed  himself  desperately  anxious 
about  his  masts,  getting  the  royal  halliards  over  to  windward, 
hauling  upon  whatever  running  gear  there  was  that  might  help  as 
stays,  tautening  the  braces  and  so  forth,  whilst  he  sent  his  little 
eyes  rambling  dolefully  over  the  swaying,  jerking,  groaning,  and 
shrieking  fabrics  aloft,  with  a  look  on  him  as  if  he  was  prepared  at 
any  moment  to  yell  out  *  From  under  I '  We  might  as  well  have 
been  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  dead  calm  amid  the  afterswell  of  a 
tempest  that  had  been  blowing  a  week.  Mrs.  Inglefield  told  us 
she  felt  as  if  she  were  a  little  girl  on  a  big  rocking-horse.  ^  One 
only  wants  a  whip,  Mr.  Aubyn.'  Well,  it  was  better  that  she 
should  talk  nonsense  than  give  herself  terrified  airs ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  saw  so  much  to  menace  our  spars  in  this  rolling  that  I 
found  myself  keeping  a  look-out  for  more  wind  almost  as  anxiously 
as  the  captain  and  the  mate  ;  for  if  what  breeze  there  was  failed,  and 
the  '  Silver  Sea '  fell  into  the  trough  of  these  monstrous  folds,  why, 
we  might  expect  enough  green  water  betwixt  the  rails  to  render  a 
hunt  for  our  deck  fixtures  afterwards  a  fruitless  job.  One  had  but 
to  listen  to  the  mighty  yearning  thunderous  rush  of  the  liquid 
heights  along  our  sides,  and  in  the  roar  of  them  as  they  met  under 
the  counter,  and  ran  rearing  up  till  their  glimmering  brows  would 
seem  pretty  nearly  as  high  as  our  gaff-end,  to  guess  that^  and  to 
dream  of  something  worse  behind  it  for  all  one  could  tell. 

I  scrambled  and  scufBed  over  to  where  Pipes  was  holding  on, 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  this  sudden  violent  swell.  *  Is 
there  a  gale  behind  it  ?  ' 

^  No,'  he  replied.  *  But  there's  been  more  than  a  gale  not  far 
off  and  not  long  gone.  The  sky's  got  the  haze  of  what  it's  now  the 
fashion  to  call  a  cyclone  upon  it ;  for  that's  a  glass  that'll  show  a 
man  what's  happening  behind  the  sea.  How  many  miles  off  it's 
passed  to  the  south'ard,  for  it'll  have  been  there  if  anywhere,  I 
shouldn't  like  to  bet,  Mr.  Aubyn.  But  it's  not  anigh  us.  What 
I'm  waiting  for  is  wind ;  it'll  come  easterly,  I  doubt ;  and  pray  the 
Lord  ifll  blow  in  a  chop  round,  for  we  don't  want  an  interval  of 
calm  in  this  capsizing  tumble.' 

He  had  his  wish  shortly  after  he  and  his  mate  had  made  eight- 
bells  (noon)  by  the  sun.  The  wind  veered  so  suddenly  that  we 
were  aback  before  the  braces  could  be  manned  ;  .lj^.ii^^a|J:handswere 
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on  the  alert,  for  it  was  the  forecastle  dinner-hour  and  every  man 
was  out  of  bed,  and  very  smartly,  though  midst  a  great  noise  of 
yeohing  and  heaveohing,  the  yards  were  trimmed,  and  the  *  Silver 
Sea,'  with  the  swell  now  broad  on  the  bow,  was  speedily  sliding  over 
and  bursting  through  the  watery  acclivities  under  a  breeze  that 
came  fresh  and  fresher  from  a  little  to  the  southward  of  east,  as 
Pipes  had  predicted.  The  sky  cleared  when  the  east  wind  blew,  and 
the  haze  over  it  seemed  to  break  into  leaden  clouds  with  tendrils  of 
vapour  streaming  out  from  them  and  forging  ahead,  and  melting 
as  if  these  bodies  would  not  move  fast  enough,  and  the  wind  in 
spite  shredded  them  as  it  rushed  along.  All  three  royals  were 
clewed  up  and  the  flying  jib  hauled  down,  aiid  very  soon  after  the 
mizzen  top-gaUant  halliards  were  let  go ;  for  all  to  windward  the  sea 
was  whitening  spitefully,  turning  the  horizon  into  the  aspect  of 
breakers,  as  the  foam  was  thrown  out  white  and  staring  against  the 
leaden  clouds,  which  looked  compact  till  they  soared,  when  you 
could  see  that  they  flew  singly. 

However,  the  sunshine  dancing  between  and  launching  its 
glittering  beams  in  the  rolling  snow,  so  that  the  tossed  and  raining 
dazzle  duplicated  the  daylight,  put  a  summer  nature  into  the  wind  ; 
for  to  landsmen  like  us,  the  difference  between  a  bronze  sky  and  a 
heaven  radiant  with  breaks  of  blue  is  the  difference  between  a 
fresh  breeze  and  a  threatening  storm.  For  some  time  Pipes  kept 
the  ship  heavily  pressed ;  the  wind  was  a  point  abaft  the  beam,  and 
the  *  Silver  Sea '  drove  through  the  swell  with  the  speed  of  a  cloud 
shadow.  She  took  the  shoulders  of  the  huge  liquid  folds  with  her 
bow,  and  half  jumping,  half  shearing  them,  she  gashed  them  into 
an  acre  of  white,  driving  a  terrific  recoil  of  foam  along  with  her 
stem  as  she  sped  with  the  strength  of  the  wind  in  her  canvas,  and 
with  a  long  floating  lajinch  of  the  whole  fabric  into  the  steep 
hollow,  rising  with  a  kind  of  pause  as  though  collecting  her  full 
strength  for  the  next  thunderous  shock.  I  don't  say  it  was  noble 
sailing,  for  the  swell  stopped  the  ship  like  a  drogue ;  but  for  all 
that,  it  was  something  to  bedevil  one's  blood,  for  the  rage  of  her 
came  into  you ;  you  felt  her  wrath  and  power  as  she  drove  the 
water  into  smoke,  and  crushed  into  the  slanting  summits  as 
though  she'd  tear  their  heart  out ;  and  what  words  are  going  to 
describe  the  feeling  one  got  from  the  ship's  wild  jumping,  the 
long  lean  down  when  the  swell  took  her  with  the  froth  spinning 
away  to  leeward  till  the  reel  of  its  giddy  glittering  convulsion 
seemed  to  draw  the  very  eyes  out  of  one's  head,  and  then  the 
roaring  weather  roll  as  she  reared  her  spars  erect  to  the  wind  for 
one  of  those  hissing,  creaming  slides  down  which  brought  the 
yellow  spume  blowing  up  all  about  the  forecastle  head^o  be  followed 
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TV'hen  she  pointed  her  bof^sprit  to  heaven,  with  a  rush  of  bubbling 
water  along  the  scuppers  ? 

From  all  this  you'll  guess  it  was  blowing.  Edwards  bawled  out 
to  Pipes  to  know  if  he  called  this  a  draught ;  and  the  old  chap 
with  a  grin  replied  no,  as  it  was  a  trifle  harder  than  a  draught ;  it 
was  what  he  called  a  pretty  breeze  of  wind.  Breeze  is  an  elastic 
term  at  sea,  and  Pipes  might  therefore  have  been  right ;  but 
whatever  it  was,  our  friend  had  soon  to  shorten  sail  to  it,  and 
within  half  an  hour  of  its  coming  on  to  blow  the  *  Silver  Sea'  was 
plunging  and  foaming  along  with  nothing  set  above  her  topsails. 

The  weight  of  the  wind  steadied  and  abated  the  swell,  and 
when  I  went  on  deck  after  lunch  the  set  of  it  had  veered  by  some 
points  towards  the  wind's  track,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  ^  Silver 
Sea  '  was  rendered  much  more  comfortable  by  the  regularity  of  it, 
and  she  found  less  to  clip  through,  whiht  her  rushing  had  the 
swing  and  swiftness  one  wanted  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  spirit 
of  the  foaming,  shouting,  flashing  ocean  day  that  had  burst  upon 
us  at  noon,  in  strict  correspondence  with  marine  reckoning,  which, 
as  you  know,  starts  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  hours  at  eight  bells 
in  the  forenoon  watch.  The  deck  was  to  be  measured  now,  for, 
heavy  as  the  leeward  rolling  would  be  at  times,  it  was  possible  to 
keep  one's  balance  without  lamenting  the  want  of  bow  legs ;  and 
I  was  enjoying  the  scene  of  the  sinking  and  rising  hills  of  green, 
swelling  along  to  us  bearing  the  smart  surges  of  the  wind  upon 
their  round  backs,  and  catching  and  flinging  off  the  light  of  the 
ducking  and  skimming  sun  as  they  came  with,  here  and  there, 
such  splendour  of  varied  hues,  that  you'd  have  thought  there  was 
some  mighty  prism  at  work  and  plunging  its  concentrated  glories 
upon  spaces  of  the  leaping  deep,  when  I  saw  Miss  Edwards  in  the 
companion  looking  about  her  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  emerge 
or  go  below  again.  Pipes  bustled  along  to  help  her ;  but  the 
beauty  of  this  girl  had  frightened  the  old  man  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  he  was,  as  the  Yankees  say,  *  kinder '  awed  by  it ;  one  would 
see  him  dwelling  upon  it  at  a  distance,  but  when  he  was  close  to, 
his  manner  became  a  sort  of  sideways  shuffling  and  a  profoundly 
respectful  gaze  out  of  the  very  corners  of  his  little  eyes  ;  so  I  was  not 
surprised  that  he  hove  to  when  he  saw  me  making  for  the  com- 
panion, and  then  start  off  with  his  deep-sea  inimitable  roll  for  the 
weather  quarter^  where  he  stood  waiting  for  more  wind  to  come  to 
sing  out  an  order. 

*  Is  walking  possible  ? '  asked  Miss  Edwards. 
'  You'll  find  it  bo  if  you  will  take  my  arm,'  I  replied. 
She  gave  me  her  hand  to  help  her  on  to  the  deck,  and  then 
took  my  arm,  clutching  my  sleeve  with  her  fingers  and  pressing 
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her  elbow  against  me  for  the  support  that  posture  yielded.  We 
were  well  matched  for  height,  and  being  pretty  broad-shouldered,  I 
furnished  her  with  something  tolerably  substantial  to  reel  against 
or  swing  from ;  yet  I  must  confess  that  the  clinging  grip  of  this 
noble-looking  woman  excited  in  me  an  emotion  that  put  so  much 
uncertainty  of  purpose  into  my  feet  that  at  the  first  start  we  went 
tumbling  and  staggering  along  very  awkwardly  indeed.  However, 
I  speedily  recovered  my  self-balancing  properties,  and  our  march 
grew  decorous. 

*  None  of  the  others  will  come  on  deck,'  said  she.  *  Mrs.  Ingle- 
field  says  that  a  strong  wind  makes  the  skin  coarse.     Does  it  ? ' 

*No,'  said  I.  *Cold  chaps  it,  and  she  evidently  confounds 
causes.  But  what  has  she  to  fear  from  wind  or  cold  ?  Her  face 
goes  well  protected.' 

*  Yes,  but  wind  will  blow  powder  away,  Mr.  Aubyn.  Is  this  a 
very  strong  breeze  ?  ' 

*  Why,  it  must  be  strong  to  force  Pipes  to  take  in  that  canvas 
up  there,'  said  I,  meaning  the  topgallant  sail. 

*  What  made  you  give  up  the  sea,  Mr.  Aubyn — it's  the  very 
calling  for  a  man  ? '  she  exclaimed,  stopping  me  to  look  at  a  great 
glittering  swell  rushing  at  us,  creaming  from  base  to  summit  with 
blown  froth,  and  then  clasping  both  hands  upon  my  arm  whilst  the 
vessel  swept  up  it  and  heeled  over  to  it. 

*  I  went  to  it  as  a  boy,'  I  replied, '  and  gave  it  up  before  I  be- 
came a  man.  Had  I  stuck  to  it  as  a  man,  I  dare  say  I  should  still 
be  a  sailor,  for  it  doesn't  take  many  years  of  marine  life  to  unfit 
a  fellow  for  any  other  calling.' 

*  If  I  were  a  man,'  said  she,  bringing  her  eyes  to  mine  with  a 
sparkle  in  them  as  if  there  were  something  in  this  wind  to  fan  the 
fires  that  burned  in  those  dark  mystical  depths,  *  I  could  desire  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  command  a  ship — even  such  a  ship  as 
this.  But  some  sailors  spoil  idealisms  so,'  she  added,  looking  at 
Pipes,  who  was  hanging  on  to  the  weather  vang  like  the  painting 
of  a  mariner  on  a  nautical  signboard.  ^  One  wants  to  think  of  all 
sea  captains  as  sun-burnt,  dashing,  daring,  handsome  fellows — ^but 
some  of  them  won't  let  you,  will  they  ? ' 

^  They  would  if  they  could,  I  dare  say,'  said  I,  finding  myself  a 
bit  fascinated  by  this  light  manner  in  her,  helped  as  it  was  by  the 
richness  the  strong,  clear,  shrieking  wind  was  bringing  out  of  her 
beauty,  as  the  sun  melts  out  the  sweetness  of  a  flower ;  *  but  take 
my  advice,  Miss  Edwards,  and  never  sail  with  those  dashing, 
handsome  fellows.' 

*  Indeed ! ' 

*  Let  them  charm  you  in  novels  ;  but  for  the  realities  of  the 
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deep  choose  rather  skippers  who  have  bow  legs  and  square  faces.' 
She  laughed.  ^  Romantic,  lady-killing  salts  are  only  useful  in  the 
Navy,  where  everything  ornamental  is  esteemed.  But  for  the 
stem,  bitter  seafaring  life  of  the  Merchant  Service — which  the  Navy 
folk  despise,  you  know,  though  all  the  shipwrecks,  all  the  seaman- 
ship, all  the  harsh  toil  which  makes  men  real  sailors  are  in  it — for 
such  seafaring  life  as  thisy  you  can't  do  better  than  keep  to  the 
Moses  Pipeses  of  the  calling,  queer  as  they  would  look  in  evening 
dress  and  awkward  as  they  would  dance,  no  doubt.' 

'  Oh  yes,  Captain  Pipes  is  a  charming  old  sailor,'  she  cried ; 
^  but  it's  impossible  to  talk,  Mr.  Aubyn  I  how  the  wind  whistles 
in  one's  lips.  You  have  positively  become  hoarse  in  endeavouring 
to  make  me  hear.' 

That  might  be  true  ;  but  her  voice  rang  out  as  clear  as  a  bell, 
anyhow,  and  loud  as  the  wind  roared  the  music  of  her  words  came 
sharp  and  thrilling  with  it.  But  she  was  quite  right — talking 
was  not  easy.  Whenever  the  swell  lifted  the  ship  the  blast  would 
burst  in  thunder  against  her  exposed  side  and  split  into  shrieks 
like  the  whistling  of  a  hundred  locomotives,  as  it  flashed  through 
the  rigging  and  swept  with  a  long  wild  yell  into  the  topsails.  It 
was  indeed  blowing  half  a  gale,  but  nothing  harder ;  it  was  the 
heavy  rolling  that  put  into  it  twice  the  spite  it  would  have  had 
but  for  the  strong  watery  heavings  which  underran  the  surges 
raised  by  the  wind.  It  was  not,  however,  only  hard  to  converse, 
but  I  foimd  it  difficult  to  enjoy,  as  I  otherwise  should,  the  unusual 
spirits,  the  gay,  almost  frolicsome  temper  the  girl  was  in.  There 
was  too  much  noise  and  too  much  movement.  On  a  calm  moonlit 
night,  on  a  gentle  smnmer  day,  it  would  be  very  well ;  modulations 
of  voice  which  mean  so  much  could  be  heard,  and  there  would  be 
no  clinging  and  staggering  to  choke  off  a  point  before  its  poetry 
or  wit  was  fuUy  bom.  But  now  it  was  like  trying  to  converse  in 
the  stalls  of  a  theatre  when  the  fiddlers  are  tuning  up  and  the 
wind  instruments  let  fly ;  but  with  other  notes  you  don't  get  even 
when  the  performance  is  a  nautical  drama ;  for  the  sound  of  the 
s^a  was  not  to  be  outshouted  by  the  bellowing  of  the  canvas,  and 
the  crashing  and  tearing  of  the  cutwater,  rending  the  surges  into 
foam  that  way,  was  deepened  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
sullen  liquid  booming  of  the  green  swells  washing  past  the  ship's 
quarter  and  striking  her  under  the  counter. 

Walking  about  arm  in  arm  is  an  old-fashioned  and  decaying 
habit,  and  I'd  sometimes  think,  on  shore,  that  it  is  good  only  for 
countrymen  and  their  wives,  who  are  apt  to  lose  their  way  or  one 
another  in  sight-seeing,  but  that  to  most  other  people  except  very 
old  married  couples,  it  gave  a  rather  ridiculous  air.     At  sea  the 
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perpetuation  of  this  custom  is  a  necessity,  for  ladies  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stagger  about  alone.  I  don't  suppose  I  should  have 
found  much  to  admire  in  it  had  my  companion  been  Mrs.  Ingle- 
jBeld,  for  instance ;  but  when  it  came  to  Miss  Edwards  leaning 
upon  me  for  support  and  locking  her  fingers  upon  my  sleeve  at 
every  hard  roll  or  plunge,  I  discovered  so  much  that  was  agree- 
able and  sensible  in  the  practice  that  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
seen  anything  foolish  in  it  since.  Ashore,  no  excuse  could  have 
been  easily  found,  outside  a  festive  occasion  or  a  situation  of 
danger,  for  an  association  so  intimate.  And  even  ashore,  this  arm- 
in-arm  posture  would  have  lacked  the  numerous  thrilling  clingings 
which  the  tumblefication  of  the  deep  gave  it,  the  tender  collisions 
of  our  shoulders,  the  aflfectionate  chafing  of  our  elbows,  and  the 
not  unfirequent  heave  of  her  whole  noble  form  plump  against  my 
Apollo-like  figure. 

Well,  such  a  picture  as  this  should  have  been  lively  enough  for 
the  ignition  of  my  heart  and  the  production  of  what  the  old  poets 
called  a  *  flame.'  I  do  not  know  why  I  wasn't  conquered  then  and 
there  by  her,  for  no  theories  about  her  being  in  love  with  some- 
body else  or  being  quite  unlikely  to  return  my  ardent  affection 
could  have  hindered  me  from  conceiving  a  passion  for  her  any 
more  than  similar  considerations  have  stopped  others  ;  for  it  was  not 
only  our  linked  patrolling  of  the  decks — her  handsome  face  was 
close  to  me  more  radiant  with  light  and  exquisite  colour  than  I 
had  ever  before  seen  it ;  her  rich  contralto  voice  and  laugh  were 
so  near  that  I  could  almost  feel  the  warmth  of  her  breath  in  the 
tones — likely  enough,  despite  the  pouring  wind  if  you'll  consider 
how  her  lips  must  needs  approach  my  own  to  enable  me  to  catch 
her  utterance  above  the  roaring  and  washing  sounds.  The  dis- 
traction of  the  rolling  and  plunging  ship,  the  headlong  melting 
coils  of  water,  the  bellowing  of  the  canvas,  must  have  come  with  it, 
I  suppose,  as  a  kind  of  neutralising  element ;  yet  for  all  that,  I 
mightily  enjoyed  the  half-hour  she  gave  me  with  nobody  on  the 
quarter-deck  but  Pipes  and  the  mate,  who  had  their  hands  full  in 
tending  the  vessel,  and  the  two  seamen  at  the  helm  grinding  at 
the  wheel  to  meet  the  flying  clipper's  wild  swervings ;  for  if  it 
was  impossible  to  talk  freely,  there  was  a  score  of  things  to  look 
at ;  and  I  somehow  foimd  more  beauty  and  wildness  in  the  glowing 
sun-touched  deep  and  the  racing  clouds  and  the  dazzle  of  foam  that 
roared  glaring  and  broadening  round  the  tearing  and  shearing 
hull,  for  the  manner  in  which  she  would  make  me  stop  whilst  she 
looked,  and  the  flashing  eyes  she  turned  upon  them,  and  the  few 
words  that  would  ring  bell-like  from  her  lips,  as  she  pointed  to 
whatever  attracted  her.  s' '^"^  ^^ ^CJOgle 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Philip  Dell  was  a  retired  tea-importer  of  very  ample  means.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  and  was  troubled  neither  by  domestic  nor  business 
cares.  Most  men  living  alone,  and  without  family  ties,  would  have 
felt  life  to  be  somewhat  wearisome,  but  Dell  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  this  world.  The  secret  of  his  great  happiness  was  that  he 
had  a  hobby,  and  was  able  to  ride  it  to  his  heart's  content.  He 
was  a  connoisseur  and  collector,  not  of  paintings,  bric-a-brac,  or 
china,  but  of  fiddles.  He  possessed  over  two  hundred  violins,  which 
he  had  hunted  for  and  purchased  in  almost  every  comer  of  Europe. 
When  in  trade  Dell  had  been  a  renowned  tea- taster,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge  he  was  not  equally  qualified  to  test 
the  merits  of  a  violin.  The  consequence  was  that  he  had  been  grossly 
imposed  on,  and  had  spent  several  thousand  pounds  in  acquiring 
a  number  of  instruments  of  little  or  no  value.  The  conviction 
that  his  judgment  in  this  matter  was  not  infallible  had  at  last 
dawned  upon  Dell  him8elf,andhewasnow  very  charyof  adding  to  his 
collection.  Indeed,  so  far  as  numbers  went,  he  might  well  have 
been  patisfied,  because  as  soon  as  his  door  was  opened  the  fiddles 
hanging  in  his  hall  first  attracted  your  notice,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  room  in  his  house  in  which  they  were  not  conspicuous. 
Now,  though  Dell  was  aware  that  he  had  frequently  bought  value- 
less instruments  under  the  impression  that  they  were  Stainers,  and 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  given  nearly  lOOi.  for  some 
old  fiddle  which  turned  out  to  be  a  Klotz  worth  about  5L  or  lOZ., 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  collection. 
Nor  had  he  reason  to  be  so,  as  he  was  the  happy  possessor  of  one 
gem  of  the  first  water,  which  was  able  to  redeem  even  its  companions 
from  insignificance,  by  conferring  celebrity  upon  their  owner.  By 
some  fortunate  chance  Dell  had  acquired  a  remarkably  fine  Strad- 
iuarius,  a  genuine  instrument,  of  magnificent  tone,  which  many 
competent  critics  afiirmed  to  be  the  finest  specimen  known  of  the 
great  master's  handiwork.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
authenticity  of  this  famous  violin,  as  it  had  been  seen  and  played 
on  by  many  of  the  most  celebrated  performers  in  Europe,  who 
when  they  came  to  London  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Dell 
that  they  might  inspect  his  matchless  Cremona.  To  do  Dell  justice, 
on  such  occasions  he  was  always  very  willing  to  afford  the  curious 
the  gratification  they  sought.  Time  after  time  he  had  been  offered 
5001,  for  his  Cremona,  and  one  wealthy  virtuoso  had  been  eager  to 
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buy  it  at  a  price  very  far  exceeding  that  sum,  but  tlie  owner  never 
for  a  moment  entertained  any  of  these  proposals.  Dell,  himself 
in  more  than  easy  circumstances,  used  to  listen  with  a  certain  grim 
amusement  to  those  who  thought  that  500i.  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  him  to  part  with  that  possession  which  gave  his  life  its 
greatest  value.  Though  it  would  have  been  otherwise  inferred  by 
any  one  entering  his  house,  Dell  was  no  musician  ;  he  did  not  even 
possess  an  ear,  and  merely  by  his  sense  of  hearing  could  not  have 
distinguished  between  Joachim  performing  on  the  Cremona  and 
some  amateur  scraping  on  one  of  his  cracked  Klotzes.  Why 
one  who  was  destitute  of  all  soul  for  music  should  still  find  his 
greatest  pleasure  in  treasuring  an  instrument  which  could  produce 
ethereal  strains  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  those  more  deeply  skilled 
in  psychology  than  tlie  present  writer. 

In  this  respect  Dell  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  his  cousin 
Tom  Hopkins,  who,  for  an  amateur,  was  a  very  fair  performer  on 
the  violin.  Tom's  skill  as  a  musician,  however,  was  not  on  a  par 
with  his  ambition,  and  though  he  practised  hard  he  did  not  rise 
above  mediocrity.  Unlike  many  amateurs,  he  had  formed  no  Mse 
estimate  of  his  proficiency.  He  was  aware  that  he  never  received 
praise  from  those  whose  judgment  could  be  valued,  and  though 
he  was  a  very  acceptable  visitor  at  several  suburban  villas,  when  he 
occasionally  called  in  the  evening  carrying  his  violin-case,  he  did 
not  attach  much  weight  to  the  plaudits  of  the  maiden  members  of 
these  households  ;  for  he  was  a  well-to-do  widower,  and  more  than 
commonly  suspicious  of  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  his  restored 
liberty.  As  he  grew  older  Hopkins  seemed  only  to  become  more 
attached  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  grudged  neither  money,  pains, 
nor  time  in  order  to  acquire  the  skill  which  had  hitherto  been 
denied  him.  Tom  was  one  of  those  who  coveted  his  cousin's 
famous  Cremona.  He  had  frequently  tried  to  obtain  it  by  ofiering 
the  owner  an  almost  fabulous  price.  Hopkins  on  several  occasions 
had  been  permitted  to  play  on  the  Stradiuarius,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  when  he  held  the  grand  instrument  in  his  hand  he 
became  possessed  of  a  new  power,  and  that  for  the  moment  he  was 
a  true  artist.  Of  course  this  belief  was  solely  due  to  imagination, 
but  in  Hopkins  it  amounted  to  conviction,  and  his  delusion  may 
serve  to  extenuate  slightly  the  very  reprehensible  conduct  of  which 
he  was  guilty  in  connection  with  the  matter.  If  he  had  only  his 
cousin's  fiddle  to  play  on  Hopkins  felt  that  he  would  be  second  to 
no  violinist  of  the  day,  and  by  continually  brooding  over  this  idea 
the  resolve  to  obtain  it  at  length  mastered  him.  Before  resorting 
to  any  stratagem  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  Cremona,  he 
resolved  to  make  another  efibrt  to  purchase  it  fairly.     Accordingly 
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one  evening,  violin-case  in  hand,  on  his  return  from  some  musical 
party,  Hopkins  called  upon  his  cousin. 

*  You  have  been  performing,  I  see,'  said  Dell,  glancing  super- 
ciliously at  the  fiddle-case  Hopkins  was  carryinc^. 

*  Well,  yes,'  was  the  reply,  spoken  in  a  rather  melancholy  tone, 
*  and  as  I  was  passing  I  thought  I  would  look  in  and  have  one  more 
sight  of  your  Stradiuarius.' 

This  was  no  unusual  request  on  Hopkins's  part,  and  Dell  smiled 
as  he  unlocked  an  old  oak  cabinet,  and  produced  the  case  wherein 
reposed  his  priceless  treasure.  Hopkins  for  a  few  minutes  regarded 
the  fiddle  in  silent  rapture,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  conceal. 
Dell  stood  looking  at  him,  and  very  naturally  derived  a  good  deal 
of  satisfaction  from  his  cousin's  evident  admiration. 

'  Shall  we  say  500^.  for  it  ? '  asked  Hopkins  at  length. 

*  I  should  have  thought  you  had  said  that  often  enough  already,' 
replied  Dell. 

Hopkins  seemed  nervous,  and  he  looked  a  little  pale  as  he 
said: — 

*  Will  you  take  l,000i.  for  it  ? ' 

*  No,  no,'  replied  Dell,  as  he  took  the  violin  from  his  cousin's 
hands  and  locked  it  up,  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  encourage 
Hopkins  to  further  extravagance.  He  witnessed  for  a  short  time 
Hopkins's  emotion  with  feelings  of  pride  and  sympathy. 

*  I  have  often  told  you,'  he  said,  '  that  my  Cremona  is  not  for 
sale.  You  have  made  me  the  best  oflFer  for  it  I  ever  had ;  and, 
indeed,  you  have  named  a  bigger  sum  than  has  ever,  I  believe, 
been  given  for  a  fiddle.  But  mine  is  not  to  be  bought;  if  it 
were,  Tom,  my  boy,  you  should  have  it.  You  needn't  be 
downhearted  about  the  matter,  as  you  can  easily  get  a  Cremona  for 
500i.,  a  first-class  instrument,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  good 
as  mine.' 

*  It  is  yours  I  want,'  faltered  Hopkins. 

*  And  you  see  it  is  not  to  be  had,'  rejoined  his  cousin,  in  a  tone 
that  sounded  cruelly  cjnical  to  the  other's  ears. 

Hopkins  was  silent  for  some  time :  he  had  done  his  utmost  to 
get  possession  of  the  Cremona  by  fair  means,  and  he  was  now  trying 
to  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  use  of  means  which,  to  use  the 
very  mildest  term  that  can  be  applied  to  them,  must  be  called 
unfair. 

^I  suppose,'  he  said  at  length,  Hhat  you  have  no  objection  if 
I  bring  a  friend  some  night  to  see  it  ?  " 

*None  in  the  world,'  replied  Dell.  *I  shall  be  glad  to  eee 
him.' 

On  his  way  home  Hopkins,  by  various  sophistries,  tried  to 
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excuse  the  plan  he  had  now  resolved  to  adopt.  What  benefit,  he 
Paid  to  himself,  did  Dell  derive  from  the  Cremona,  seeing  that  he 
did  not  know  one  note  from  another,  and  would  enjoy  equally  well 
hearing  any  other  of  the  fiddles  played  on  ?  It  was  a  shame, 
almost  a  sin,  for  a  man  without  musical  taste  to  be  the  owner  of 
perhaps  the  finest  violin  in  the  world.  Besides,  he  did  not  intend 
to  run  away  with  the  Cremona,  like  a  thief,  but  if  ever  Dell  dis- 
covered his  stratagem  he  would  be  ready  to  restore  it.  The 
consequences  of  discovery  would  doubtless  be  disagreeable,  but 
the  advantage  was  surely  worth  the  risk.  To  remove  any  remain- 
ing qualms  of  conscience,  Hopkins  told  himself  that  what  he 
intended  to  do  was  merely  to  take  the  loan  of  the  violin,  without 
asking  leave  of  the  possessor,  who  had  really  no  need  of  it :  he 
would  keep  it  safely,  and  would  in  all  probability  return  it  after 
a  few  years,  if  the  owner  still  refused  the  money  he  was  ready  to 
give. 

Next  day,  Hopkins  went  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Capper,  a  well- 
known  violin-maker.  After  a  short  conversation  with  the  artist, 
whom  he  knew  sh'ghtly,  Hopkins  said : — 

*  I  understand,  Mr.  Capper,  that  you  can  make  a  very  good 
copy  of  an  old  violin.' 

*  Such  a  copy,  sir,  that  you  could  not  distinguish  it  from  the 
original.' 

*  Well,'  laughed  Hopkins,  *  I  won't  come  to  you,  Mr.  Capper, 
when  I  want  to  buy  an  old  fiddle.' 

The  violin-maker  did  not  seem  disconcerted,  for  he  was  astute, 
and  could  tell  from  Hopkins's  face  that  he  had  come  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

*  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Well,'  replied  Hopkins,  *  I  have,  or  at  least,  a  friend  of 
mine  has,  a  Cremona,  of  which  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  fac- 
simile.' 

'Very  good.  Just  look  at  that,'  said  Mr.  Capper,  handing 
Hopkins  what  appeared  to  be  an  old  Italian  violin. 

*  That's  a  genuine  Cremona,'  said  Hopkins,  as  soon  as  he  took 
the  instrument  into  his  hands. 

*  If  it  is,  I  can  get  you  the  man  who  made  it  to  make  you  one 
identically  the  same  for  25?.  Why,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Capper,  enthu- 
siastically, *  I  am  the  only  man  alive  who  can  copy  the  red  amber 
varnish  of  Stradiuarius,  and  I  would  rather  imitate  him  than  an 
inferior  maker,  for  between  ourselves  it  is  easier.' 

*You  are  the  very  man  I  want,'  said  Hopkins,  who  was  still 
admiring  the  counterfeit  violin.  *  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of 
Mr.  Deli  and  his  collection.'  igitizedbyGoOgle 
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*  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  business  with  the  gentle- 
man.' 

'  He  has  a  wonderfully  fine  Stradiuarius.' 

*  I  have  heard  eo,  and  have  often  wished  I  could  get  a  sight 
of  it.' 

*  I  have  called  on  you  to-day  for  the  very  purpose  of  letting 
you  see  it.  Mr.  Dell  is  my  cousin,  and  as  I  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  his  Cremona,  and  he  won't  sell  it,  I  want  to  get,  if  possible,  a 
fac-simile  of  it.  As  I  can't  buy  it,  I  wish,  as  the  next  best 
thing,  to  have  one  precisely  like  it.  Now,  Mr.  Dell,  if  he  knew, 
it,  would  not  permit  a  copy  of  the  violin  to  be  made,  so  all  I  can 
do  is  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  examining  it  in  his  own 
house.' 

*  That  will  be  suflBcient ;  the  work  of  Stradiuarius  is  so  equal, 
and  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  that  it  will  only  be  necessary 
for  me  to  examine   carefully  Mr.   Dell's   Cremona   in   order   to 

-  produce  an  exact  copy  of  it ;  I  have  a  good  memory  for  par- 
ticulars.' 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  for  a  payment  of  25Z.  Mr. 
Capper  should  do  the  work  that  was  required,  and  a  night  was 
fixed  on  which  he  was  to  accompany  Hopkins  to  Dell's  house  in 
order  to  inspect  the  Cremona. 

^  Of  course,'  said  Hopkins,  as  he  was  leaving  the  shop,  *  you  must 
keep  this  business  a  dead  secret,  as  I  wouldn't  for  a  great  deal 
that  it  ever  reached  Mr.  Dell's  ears.' 

Capper  replied  by  a  wink,  so  knowing  that  Hopkins  almost 
thought  he  must  have  divined  his  stratagem.  Capper  was  evidently 
a  clever  man. 

Dell  was  considerably  surprised  one  night  when  Hopkins  called 
on  him  accompanied  by  INIr.  Capper.  The  violin-maker  was  not 
unknown  to  Dell,  who  indeed  had  good  reason  to  remember  him, 
because,  when  less  experienced  than  he  now  was,  he  had  several 
times  been  ^  done  '  by  him  in  the  matter  of  old  violins.  Dell, 
however,  harboured  no  resentment,  and  as  usual  was  pleased  to 
show  his  Cremona.  No  one  had  ever  examined  the  famous  fiddle 
with  greater  attention  than  Mr.  Capper,  and  it  gave  Dell  genuine 
pleasure  to  see  how  absorbed  his  guest  was  in  admiration  of  it. 
While  Hopkins  talked  to  his  cousin  in  another  part  of  the  room 
Capper  turned  his  back  to  them,  and  made  various  marks  on  some 
small  strips  of  paper  he  had  held  concealed  in  his  hand.  He  was 
very  particular  in  marking  the  position  of  a  small  worm-hole  9n  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck.  He  carefully  noted  the  places  where  the 
varnish  was  a  little  worn ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  he  had  regis- 
tered either  on  paper  or  in  his  memory  every  mark  by  which  it  was 
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possible  to  identify  the  violin.  Dell  was  unsuspecting,  and  was  in 
good  spirits  when  at  last  he  locked  up  his  Cremona,  thinking  that 
Mr.  Capper's  long  inspection  was  only  an  additional  tribute  paid  to 
its  unique  excellence. 

A  month  later  Hopkins  called  again  at  Mr.  Capper's  shop,  as 
he  had  that  morning  received  a  note  informing  him  that  his  com- 
mission had  been  executed. 

^  Wonderful  I '  exclaimed  Hopkins,  when  Capper  placed  the 
'  Copy '  in  his  hands.  *  Why,  here  is  the  varnish  rubbed  off  in  the 
same  spots,  and  the  very  scratches  on  the  belly.  Wonderful  1  I 
believe  I  know  his  Cremona  better  than  Dell  himself,  and  this 
would  liave  deceived  we.' 

At  these  words,  spoken  in  some  excitement.  Capper  looked  at 
Hopkins  curiously,  who  did  not,  however,  in  his  elation  notice  the 
suspicious  glance.  Capper  had  his  account  ready,  and  quickly 
dipping  a  pen  in  ink  made  a  slight  alteration  unheeded  by  Hop- 
kins. 

*  We  said  25?.,  I  think,' said  Capper,  *  but  it  has  taken  more 
work  than  I  expected,  so  I  have  charged  you  a  trifle  additional ; 
but  I  know  you  won't  grudge  35?.' 

*  It  is  worth  it,'  said  Hopkins,  and  he  filled  up  a  cheque  for  the 
money ;  then  he  went  away,  carrying  his  purchase  in  a  case  which 
Capper  lent  him  for  the  purpose. 

After  he  reached  home  scruples  again  began  to  trouble  Hopkins 
respecting  the  scheme  he  was  so  successfully  carrying  out,  but  he 
soon  dismissed  them  by  the  thought  that  Dell  would  find  as  much 
delight  in  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Capper  as  in  that  of  Stradiua- 
rius,  whereas  the  masterpiece  of  the  Italian  craftsman  would  now 
fulfil  its  mission  of  charming  the  world,  instead  of  lying  in  ignoble 
disuse. 

As  Dell  had  not  met  his  cousin  for  some  weeks  he  was  very 
pleased  to  see  him  when  he  called  rather  late  one  evening. 

'  You  are  still  at  the  old  game,'  said  Dell,  laughing,  as  he  saw 
the  violin-case  which  Hopkins  carried. 

*  I  am  never  likely,  now,  to  give  up  my  love  for  music,'  said 
Hopkins,  nervously. 

Dell  laughed  again ;  although  he  knew  nothing  of  music,  he 
had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  his  cousin's  attainments,  and,  indeed, 
he  gave  Hopkins  credit  for  possessing  very  small  ability  of  any 
kind. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  ^  if  you  please  yourself,  I  don't  suppose  you 
do  any  one  any  harm  by  your  little  weakness.' 

Hopkins  was  unusually  silent,  and  seemed  nervous.  After 
looking  at  him  for  a  little  Dell  said : —  igitizedbyGoogle 
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*  I  know  what  you  want,  Tom.  You  would  like  to  look  at  my 
Cremona,  and  you  have  asked  to  see  it  so  often,  I  suppose  you  are 
a  little  shy  about  asking  again.  But  you  are  always  welcome  to 
have  a  look  at  it ;  though  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  ever  pass 
out  of  my  own  possession.' 

So  saying,  Dell  unlocked  his  cabinet  and  placed  the  Cremona 
in  Hopkins's  hands.  Hopkins  had  felt  for  the  last  half-hour  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  summon  up  courage  enough  to  ask  for  the 
Cremona ;  but  now  his  fingers  were  again  touching  its  soft  flesh- 
like texture.  His  violin-case  lay  on  the  table  close  beside  him. 
Dell  had  gone  to  the  fire  to  stir  it  and  put  on  some  fresh  coals. 
The  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost ;  so  turning  his  back  to  Dell, 
Hopkins  opened  his  case,  and,  taking  out  the  violin  it  contained, 
he  laid  the  Cremona  in  its  place  and  shut  the  lid.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  when  Dell  returned  it  was  Mr.  Capper's 
fabrication  that  Hopkins  was  steadily  admiring. 

^  The  envious  little  beggar ! '  said  Dell  to  himself,  as  he  noticed 
the  signs  of  agitation  in  his  cousin's  face.  Hopkins  was  now 
trembling  lest  his  fraud  should  be  discovered,  as  soon  as  he  handed 
Dell  the  fictitious  fiddle,  and  in  that  case  he  was  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  trick  at  once,  and  laugh  the  matter  over  as  a 
practical  joke.    By-and-by  Dell  said : — 

<  You  have  looked  at  it  long  enough  for  one  night,  let  me  lock 
it  up  now ; '  and  then  he  took  the  fiddle  out  of  his  cousin's  hands. 
Well  might  Hopkins  tremble  now,  for  Dell  looked  at  the  instru- 
ment lovingly.  He  turned  it  over  in  his  hands  admiring  its 
beautiful  proportions.  How  familiar  were  the  marks  that  time 
had  traced  upon  it  I  He  did  not  reckon  them  flaws,  and  set  a  posi- 
tive value  upon  that  little  worm-hole  on  the  neck,  a  distinguishing 
sign  by  which  he  would  have  known  his  Cremona  among  a  thousand, 
had  so  many  existed.  Hopkins  thought  he  had  never  seen  him 
pay  such  long  worship  to  the  true  divinity  as  he  now  did  to  the 
false  image.  At  last  Dell,  having  sated  once  more  his  pride  of 
ownership,  consigned  the  fiddle  to  the  cabinets  Soon  after, 
Hopkins  said  he  must  now  go,  and  went  oflf  carrying  his  prize. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  he  reached  home,  and  had  taken  the 
Cremona  in  his  hands,  tuned  it  and  played  on  it,  that  he  completely 
realised  the  success  of  his  manoeuvre.  Ah,  the  celestial  tone! 
Surely  this  divine  instrument  was  never  meant  to  lie  disused  in 
the  possession  of  a  man  destitute  of  any  appreciation  for  music. 
Hopkins  stayed  up  all  night  playing,  and  next  day  he  left  his 
business  about  two  o'clock,  as  he  was  too  unsettled  to  remain 
longer  at  his  office.  By  means  of  a  little  fresh  varnish  he  con- 
siderably altered  the  appearance   of  the  Cremona,  And  hej  had 
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carefully  filled  up  the  little  worm-hole,  bo  that  he  was  not  afraid 
lest  the  violin  should  be  recognised  when  he  took  it  among  his 
friends.  As  he  practised  almost  incessantly,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  acquired  increased  dexterity ;  the  magnificent  tone  of  the 
instrument,  too,  made  him  seem  a  better  performer  than  he  really 
was;  so  that  his  former  admirers  were  now  rapturous  in  their 
praises,  and  one  of  his  severest  critics  was  overheard  to  say, 
*  Hopkins  is  certainly  improving.' 

A  musical  amateur  who  knew  both  cousins,  meeting  Dell  one 
day  at  this  time,  said,  *  Hopkins  is  coming  out  strong ;  I  never 
knew  any  one  improve  so  rapidly.  I  heard  him  play  a  solo  the 
other  evening  at  a  friend's  house,  and  it  took  very  well  with  a 
critical  audience.' 

*  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  musical  critic,'  said  Dell,  *  but  I  doubt 
much  whether  Hopkins  is  capable  of  doing  anything  clever.  I 
have  a  very  low  opinion  of  his  abilities ;  don't  know  any  man  of 
fewer  ideas.' 

*  Anyhow,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  got  hold  of  a 
very  fine  Stradiuarius,  one  of  the  richest  tones  I  ever  heard ;  it  is 
said  he  gave  three  hundred  pounds  for  it.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Only  recently  I  advised  him  to  buy  a 
Cremona,  as  he  had  a  hankering  after  mine,  and  was  always  pes- 
tering me  to  sell  it,' 

^  He  has  one  of  his  own  now,  and  a  grand  one.' 

*  Maybe ;  but  I  think  I  know  of  a  better,'  said  Dell ;  and  he 
smiled  complacently  as  he  bade  his  informant  good-bye. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation  an  eminent  French  violinist 
who  was  performing  in  London  called  on  Dell  with  a  letter  of 
introduction,  in  order  to  see  the  celebrated  violin,  which  had  been 
known  by  fame  to  him  for  many  years.  Dell  was  highly  flattered 
by  his  visitor's  evident  interest  in  the  Cremona,  and  after  regaling 
him  with  several  glasses  of  old  port  he  unlocked  the  cabinet.  No 
sooner  had  the  Frenchman  taken  the  fiddle  in  his  hands  than  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  doubtfully.  He  said  nothing,  however, 
but  screwed  up  the  strings  till  they  were  in  tune,  and  then  he 
swept  them  with  the  bow. 

*  Bah ! '  he  exclaimed,  laying  down  the  instrument  in  disgust. 

« What's  wrong  now?'  asked  Dell,  highly  dissatisfied  with  the 
artist's  contemptuous  gesture. 

^  You  play  me  trick,'  said  the  Frenchman,  laughing  :  Mt  is  not 
Italian,  but  German  viodeloj  what  you  call  copee.' 

'  So  it  is  only  a  «  copy,"  is  it  ? '  said  Dell,  ironically, '  and  after 
all  the  years  it  has  been  in  my  possession,  you  are  the  first  to  dis- 
cover it!     I  suppose  Joachim  hasn't  played  on  it^and  said  he 
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never  heard  such  a  tone ;  and  I  suppose  the  Duke  of  G didn't 

oflFer  me  six  hundred  pounds  for  it  ? ' 

He  was  evidently  in  earnest,  so  the  Frenchman  took  the  violin 
in  his  hands  again,  and  examined  it.  A  short  scrutiny,  however, 
satisfied  him,  and,  pointing  to  the  sound-holes  as  he  gave  it  to  the 
owner,  he  said — 

*  The  violin  is  new  :  look  within  his  ventre.^ 

Dell  was  staggered  by  the  assurance  of  the  speaker,  and  after 
some  twisting  he  succeeded  in  holding  the  fiddle  to  the  light,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  see  clearly  through  the  sound-holes.  Then  his 
experience  told  him  that  his  visitor  was  right ;  what  he  held  in 
his  hands  was  only  a^counterfeit.  In  much  bewilderment  he  laid 
down  the  violin  and  began  to  ponder.  Gradually  his  puzzled  ex- 
pression disappeared,  and  a  look  of  intelligence  came  into  his  face. 
He  remembered  the  night  on  which  Hopkins  had  come  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Capper,  a  circumstance  which  had  surprised  him  at  the 
time,  but  which  was  more  comprehensible  now.  He  had  been 
recently  told  that  Hopkins  was  playing  on  a  magnificent  Cremona ; 
he  understood  that  too. 

*You  are  quite  right,'  Dell  said  to  his  visitor,  *and  you  have 
discovered  the  joke.  A  friend  has  my  Cremona  at  present,  so  I 
am  unable  to  show  it  to  you  to-day ;  but  if  you  call  again  in  a 
week  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  you,  and  I  shall  have  it  by 
that  time.' 

When  his  visitor  had  gone,  Dell  sat  down  on  a  couch  and 
laughed  lowly.  *  The  cunning  little  beggar  I '  he  eaid  to  himself. 
*  I  didn't  imagine  Hopkins  had  it  in  him.  He  is  a  cuter  fellow 
than  I  thought  him,  but  not  so  cute  as  I  dare  say  he  now  believes 
himself  to  be ;  and  as  he  has  pitted  his  brains  against  mine,  I'll 
bet  him  ten  shillings  that  he  comes  off  second  best  in  the 
encounter,'  and  Dell  laughed  again,  rather  louder  than  before. 
Presently  he  sat  down  at  a  table  on  which  were  lying  writing 
materials :  *Let  me  see,'  he  said,  *  this  is  Tuesday,'  and  then  he 
took  a  sheet  of  notepaper  and  wrote  as  follows : — 

*  Dear  Hopkins,  —On  Friday  first  I  expect  a  few  musical  friends 
to  dinner,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  come  at  the  usual  hour. 
I  hear  you  have  at  last  got  a  fiddle,  that  pleases  you:  I  shall 
expect  you  to  bring  it,  as  I  should  like  to  hear  you  play.  Your 
affectionate  cousin,  Philip  Dkll. 

'  p.  s.  Don't  forget  your  fiddle.' 

Then  Dell  wrote  invitations  to  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  for 
the  same  evening. 

When  Hopkins  received  his  cousin's  note  he  was  considerably 
frightened.     He  reflected  that  if  he  either  declined  the^nvitation, 
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or  did  not  bring  the  Cremona  with  him,  Dell's  suspicions  might  be 
aroused.  He  knew  who  the  other  guests  were  likely  to  be,  and,  as 
they  had  all  recently  seen  and  heard  his  misgotten  violin,  it  was 
impossible  to  take  another  in  its  stead.  His  fears,  however, 
almost  disappeared  when  he  remembered  that  Dell  had  no  ear, 
and  considered  the  improbability  of  his  being  able  to  recognise 
the  Cremona,  owing  to  the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in 
its  appearance,  especially  as  he  would  be  comparing  it  with  one 
which  bore  all  the  old  familiar  marks.  Hopkins  was  still  deriving 
intense  grati6cation  from  his  practice  on  the  Cremona,  but  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  his  pleasure  was  unalloyed.  He  would 
gladly  have  given  the  10002.  he  once  ofiered  for  it,  to  ease  his 
conscience,  and  be  able  to  acknowledge  before  the  world  his 
ownership  of  the  best  of  all  fiddles. 

When  Friday  night  came  he  felt  slightly  nervous,  but  had  no 
fear  that  Dell  would  discover  the  deceit  that  had  been  practised  on 
him.  All  the  invited  guests  were  present,  and  after  dinner  it  was 
very  naturally  proposed  by  the  host  that  Hopkins  should  play  on 
his  new  fiddle.  They  were  now  in  the  drawing-room  drinking 
coffee.  At  Dell's  bidding  Hopkins  took  the  Cremona  from  its  case. 
He  did  not  venture  to  look  at  Dell,  or  he  would  have  noticed  a 
gleam  of  recognition  in  his  eyes,  as  they  narrowly  scanned  the 
shape  of  the  violin,  and  he  might  also  have  observed  a  strange 
smile  that  hovered  about  his  cousin's  lips. 

^  I  have  been  thinking,'  said  Dell,  carelessly, '  about  that  offer 
you  made  me  for  my  Cremona,  and  I  have  decided  to  let  you  have 
it  for  a  thou'.' 

Hopkins  could  scarcely  believe  his  good  fortune;  he  would 
carry  away  Capper's  model  and  no  one  would  ever  learn  the  fraud. 
What  celebrity  would  he  derive  from  the  acknowledged  proprietor- 
ship of  the  well-known  Stradiuarius  1 

*  Done  I '  he  exclaimed.  <  A  thousand  poimds  is  a  big  price  to 
give ;  but  I  won't  draw  back  from  my  offer.'  The  guests  clustered 
round  to  witness  the  bargain,  for  was  not  the  sale  of  such  a  violin, 
at  such  a  price,  an  historical  event  ? 

*  I  have  a  blank  cheque  in  my  pocket-book,'  said  Hopkins,  *  I 
will  fill  it  up,  and  give  it  you  now,  and  take  the  fiddle  with  me.' 

*  You  are  in  too  great  a  hurry,'  replied  Dell :  *  you  didn't  let 
me  finish  what  I  was  going  to  say.  Besides  the  thou',  I  must  have 
in  exchange  the  fiddle  you  hold  in  your  hands,  as  I  rather  like  the 
look  of  it.' 

On  hearing  this  Hopkins  was  greatly  disconcerted.  But  he 
soon  consoled  himself  by  the  thought  that  it  would  be  as  easy  for 
him  as  it  was  before  to  substitute  the  copy  for  the  real  Cremona, 
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and  that  he  would  then  only  be  taking  possession  of  that  which  he 
had  fairly  purchased,  and  would  have  no  need  to  dread  discovery. 
It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  make  the  necessary  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  new  fiddle.     After  hesitating  a  Uttle  he  said  !— 

'I  should  have  thought  the  price  I  am  giving  is  big  enough 
without  any  exchange,  but  if  you  are  resolved  on  the^e  terms  I 
suppose  I  must  agree  to  them.' 

Ddl  then  brought  an  inkstand  and  placed  it  significantly  on 
the  table  beside  Hopkins,  who,  taking  the  hint,  produced  a  cheque 
and  filled  it  up  for  lOOOZ.     On  receiving  it,  Dell  unlocked  his 
cabinet,  and  taking  out  the  spurious  Cremona  handed  it  to  his 
cousin,  who  with  rather  a  bad  grace  delivered  up  the  genuine 
viohn.    The  bargain  was  thus  completed,  and  there  was  a  murmur 
of  approbatira  among  the  guests.     With  astonishing  rapidity  the 
fiddle  which  DeU  received  disappeared,  and  the  click  of  the  cabinet 
lock  was  heard.     The  alacrity  with  which  this  action  waa  performed 
filled  the  mmd  of  Hopkins  with  dread,  and  he  stood  holding  his 
purchase  m  his  hand  looking  as  though  he  already  rued  the  bar- 
gain.    A  strange  gleam  which  he  noticed  in  DeU's  eyes    as  he 
furtively  glanced  at  him,  did  not  tend  to  reassure  him.    For  more 
than  one  reason  Hopkins  refused  his  cousin's  bland  request  to  plav 
on  the    Cremona/ and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  he  was  a  most 
unhappy  man.     He  did  not  sleep  that  night,  and  the  oflener  he 
recalled  the  triumphant  bght  he  had  seen  in  Dell's  eyes,  the  more 
oonvinoed  did  he  become  that  his  trick  had  been  discoUred,  and 
the  tables  turned  on  him.  In  the  morning  when  he  got  up  scarcely 

T^^l  "V^'  """""''  T"""**  ^°  ^^  '°^°^-  I*  ^^  bad  enough 
to  lose  the  Cremona— as  he  was  convinced— for  ever-  but  hp  w«« 
resolved  that  DeU  should  not  swindle  him  out  of  that  lOOOZ  T 

to  the  bank  to  stop  the  cheque,  but  found  he  was  too  late,  as  it 
had  been  already  cashed.  Then  Dell's  perfidy  became  apparent  to 
him  m  Its  b  ackest  hues.  Such  meanness  as  his  cousin  had  dis- 
pby«i  Hopkins  did  not  suppose  could  exist  in  the  human  breast 
The  tnckeij  that  had  been  practised  on  him  was  contemptTwei 
And  he  had  no  remedy.  He  could  not  ventilate  his  grievance 
among  his  fhends,  as  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  comprehend  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  he  could  not  summon  up  the 
^umge  to  fi.ce  Dell  and  demand  back  his  thousand  pounds! 
Hopkins,  however,  still  refused  to  think  the  very  worst  of  Ws 
cousin,  and  by  every  post  for  several  days  he  eagerly  expected  the 
return  of  his  money.  All  uncertainty  on  this  matter  soon  disap- 
peared, as  an  acquaintance  meeting  him  one  day  said  :— 
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*  Dell  is  suddenly  becoming  liberal  1  Have  you  heard  be  has 
just  given  lOOOZ.  to  the  Home  for  Decayed  Tea-tasters  ? ' 

Now  Hopkins  knew  that  Dell  would  not  give  away  his  own 
money,  so  he  exclaimed,  ^  Confound  his  generosity  I '  and  in  a  rage 
he  went  home  and  smashed  the  fiddle  on  which  Mr.  Capper  had 
spent  so  much  labour.  Hopkins  has  never  played  since.  Several 
years  have  passed,  and  the  cousins  are  faster  friends  than  before, 
though  neither  has  ever  referred  to  their  transactions  concerning 
the  Cremona.  Perhaps  Hopkins  thinks  a  thousand  pounds  was  a 
moderate  price  to  pay  for  getting  rid  of  a  hobby  that  had  always 
caused  him  more  trouble  than  satisfaction. 

J.    CRAWFORD   SCOTT, 
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(€^t  iLi0i)t  on  ti)e  ^cinc. 
I. 

The  harsh  cry  of  a  water-fowl  comes  from  the  tall  reeds  that  try 
to  mirror  themselves  in  the  river.  The  re^ds  cannot  fully  see 
themselves,  for  this  bank  of  the  Seine  is  marshy,  and  narrow  lines 
of  reclaimed  grass  alternate  with  equally  narrow  lines  of  water, 
cold  and  grey  on  this  gloomy  evening. 

Just  before  the  river  bends  into  a  dark  comer  a  tongue  of 
land  projects  out  of  the  marsh ;  at  its  farthest  end  is  a  small 
white  lighthouse  tower,  and  where  it  joins  the  marsh  stands  a 
tiny  red-brick  cottage. 

Once  more  the  cry  of  the  marsh-fowl  rings  out  and  seems  to 
fit  with  the  weird  pallor  of  the  scene,  with  the  leaden-coloured 
sky,  and  with  the  pale  yellow  line  over  the  grey  hills  that  show 
beyond  the  wooded  curve  of  the  river ;  fits,  too,  with  the  silent 
desolation  of  the  white  tower  and  the  red  cottage.  The  high 
road,  twelve  feet  or  so  above  the  marsh,  is  still  and  empty,  and  it 
is  too  dark  to  see  the  red  and  golden  pumpkins  in  the  field  behind 
the  hedge  on  the  farther  side.  But  for  that  cry  just  now,  life 
seems  to  have  gone  from  the  lonely  place.     It  is  not  really  so. 

A  woman  lies  on  a  bed  in  one  of  the  two  rooms  of  the  cottage ; 
but,  though  she  has  an  attractive  face,  it "  is  worn  and  full  of 
sufiering.  She  has  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  but  it  is  so  dark 
she  can  no  longer  see  through  the  window. 

'  Will  Jean  never  come  back  ? '  she  says  in  an  anxious  voice. 
*  The  lamp  should  be  lit  by  now.  I  can  never  climb  up  into  the 
tower.  Oh,  my  Jean !  come  back  quickly :  your  father  was  always 
ready.' 

She  is  so  very  weak,  this  poor  Marie  Ducange,  that  she  cannot 
keep  her  thoughts  fixed ;  they  go  ofi*  now  to  her  kind  old  husband 
whom  she  laid  in  the  churchyard  only  six  months  ago.  But  she 
soon  wipes  away  her  tears. 

*  I  must  not  cry  for  him,'  she  says ;  *  he  had  a  long  and  weary 
life,  but  he  was  always  good  to  me,  poor  soul,  and  always  at  his  duty ! ' 

The  last  word  takes  her  back  to  the  lighthouse.  It  has  become 
quite  dark  now,  the  light  should  be  giving  its  warning ;  at  this 
time  of  year  strangers,  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  the  river,  some- 
times find  their  way  to  the  Seine  in  little  boats  of  their  own. 

*  Jean  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do,'  his  mother  thinks,  and 
a  comforted  look  comes  to  her  pale  face.     *  ^lore  than  likely,  he  is 
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at  the  lighthouse  by  this  time ;  I  might  have  thought  of  that 
sooner.' 

Jean  is  a  big  Btrapping  lad  of  fifteen,  who  looks  more  like 
Marie's  younger  brother  than  her  son,  for  she  had  been  a  very 
young  wife  for  her  old  husband.  Between  them  they  had  managed 
to  spoil  the  dark-eyed  merry  fellow.  Jean  has  always  been 
a  favourite  with  every  one,  though  he  has  often  played  truant 
from  school  and  has  been  foremost  in  any  mischief  that  was  going 
on.  Sometimes  the  kind  old  father  shook  his  head,  but  Marie 
always  took  her  boy's  part.  Even  his  steady  uncle,  Eugene  Dreux 
from  Lillebonne,  who  had  bought  the  mill  and  settled  down  near 
his  sister,  had  a  fancy  for  Jean,  and  took  possession  of  his  nephew 
to  save  him,  as  he  said,  from  being  ruined.  He  had  worked 
steadily  under  his  uncle  for  a  year  when  the  elder  Jean  died ;  then 
Eugene  Dreux  made  out  such  a  good  case  for  Marie  and  her  son 
that  Jean  was  actually  trusted  with  the  care  of  the  light  in  the 
tower.  He  was  to  have  three  months'  trii^i,  and  if  he  stood  this 
satisfactorily,  he  might  consider  himself  appointed  it^  guardian. 

Jean  was  full  of  energy  and  industry,  and  for  several  weeks  he 
had  discharged  his  duties  like  a  man,  but  his  mother's  illness  had 
kept  him  a  close  prisoner.  He  had  given  up  all  his  accustomed 
amusements.  She  had  been  lately  urging  him  to  take  a  holiday, 
for  so  long  as  he  was  back  before  dark,  she  said,  he  could  not 
possibly  be  wanted.  Eugene  had  advised  his  nephew  not  to  take 
a  holiday  for  some  time  to  come,  but  Marie  laughed  at  this  prudent 
advice. 

^  Uncle  Eugene  forgets  how  he  used  to  love  dancing,'  she  said. 
^  Go  to  the  ffete  at  La  Malle,  Jean  ;  I  know  you  will  be  the  best 
dancer  there.' 

Some  distance  from  the  Seine  on  the  side  opposite  the  light* 
house  there  is  a  sandy  road  leading  to  a  village,  and  beyond  the 
village  church  an  open  space  called  the  Place  is  filled  with  groups 
of  people ;  some  of  these  people  saunter  up  and  down,  but  the 
older  ones  are  seated  under  two  canvas  booths,  and  are  drinking 
cider  drawn  from  huge  gaily  painted  casks  crowned  with  laurel 
boughs. 

*  Where  is  that  black-eyed  rascal  Jean  ? '  a  man  says ;  ^  he  has 
danced  well  to-day.  Old  or  young,  handsome  or  plain,  he  danced 
as  well  with  one  partner  as  he  did  with  the  other,  and  now  I'll 
make  him  drink  my  health  again.' 

There  is  a  call  for  *  Jean — Jean,'  but  he  does  not  answer  to  it, 
and  the  cider-drinking  goes  on  without  further  allusion  to  the 
deserter.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Where  is  Jean  ? 

In  tbe  dear  delight  of  dancing,  an  enjoyment  he  has  been  so 
long  denied,  time  has  fled  fast ;  he  has  drunk  cider  too,  far  more 
than  he  is  accustomed  to  drink.  He'  is  in  a  most  happy,  jovial 
state,  when  his  partner — a  buxom,  dark-eyed  woman  some  years 
older  than  he  is — asks  him  his  name. 

^  Jean  Ducange,  at  your  service.' 

^Jean  Ducange,'  she  says  slowly,  Hbat  is  the  name  of  the 
lighthouse  keeper  at  Caudebecquet.' 

The  boy  is  a  stranger  to  her  as  he  is  to  all  the  others,  and  she 
has  been  admiring  his  frank  dark  face  and  bright  saucy  eyes. 
As  she  speaks  she  sees  his  eyes  open  widely,  while  his  face  loses 
all  colour. 

*•  My  God  ! '  he  cries,  and  without  another  word  he  darts  away 
from  her.  He  pushes  through  the  gay  chattering  crowd.  No  one 
seems  to  notice  him,  though  afterwards  more  than  one  remembers 
how  pale  and  wild  the  stranger  lad  looked  as  he  struggled  past  them. 

They  are  too  much  preoccupied  to  guess  at  his  despair ;  only 
the  leaden  sky  sees  that,  as  he  runs  desperately  along  the  sandy 
road  leading  to  the  Seine. 

'  My  God,  help  me  I '  he  cries  again  in  an  anguish  of  terror, 
and  he  tries  to  run  faster  still.  •  .  . 

It  seems  to  Jean  that  the  road  lengthens  itself  pitilessly,  and 
yet,  though  he  longs  to  reach  the  river-side,  he  dreads  the  news  he 
may  learn  there. 

At  last  he  has  gained  the  end  of  the  long  road  and  comes  in 
view  of  the  pale  cold-looking  river. 

The  light  is  shining  brightly  on  the  other  side,  and  Jean's 
throbbing  heart  is  still  for  an  instant  with  the  shock  of  his  alarm. 
It  is  the  light :  who  then  has  kindled  it  ?  He  is  found  out ! 
Some  one  has  discovered  his  absence  and  has  lit  the  lamp  in  the 
tower.  It  cannot  be  his  sick  mother.  The  thought  rouses  him  to 
greater  speed ;  for  Jean  dearly  loves  his  mother,  and  the  idea  that 
she,  in  her  weak  sickly  state,  should  have  exposed  herself  to  the 
night  air  and  climbed  that  high  ladder-like  staircase  makes  him 
gasp  with  fear.  His  fingers  tremble  so  that  he  can  hardly  unfasten 
the  rope  from  the  post  to  which  the  boat  is  tied.  He  at  last  pushes 
oflF  the  boat,  now  quivering  like  some  livinrg  creature  on  the  pale 
river,  and  as  he  rows  rapidly  away  the  white  post  seems  to 
gleam  mockingly  at  him — a  phantom  in  tbe  gloom.  .  .  . 

The  landing-place  opposite  is  in  a  littl^  creek  between  the 
lighthouse  and  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  as  he  draws  near  this 
Jean  glances  over  his  shoulder.  Some  one,  who  holds  a  lantern,  is 
waitipg  for  him ;  a  fpw  more  strokes  and  he  is  thereby  Google 
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Jean  feels  his  boat  drawn  into  the  sandy  creek,  and  in  a  minute 
he  has  stepped  on  land. 

*  Is  it  you,  uncle  ? '  he  says,  and  then  hs  is  silenced  by  the  look 
on  his  uncle  Eugene's  face.  Always  a  hard,  expressionless  face, 
but  now,  as  the  light  from  the  lantern  falls  on  it,  it  looks  red  and 
stern. 

He  does  not  speak  till  the  boat  is  safely  fastened ;  when  this  is 
done,  he  leads  the  way  to  the  cottage. 

Jean  cannot  speak ;  he  hangs  his  head  as  he  follows  his  uncle  ; 
but  as  he  sees  a  light  in  his  mother's  room,  anxiety  for  her  con- 
quers his  shame  for  his  neglect. 

*  Did  mother  light  the  lamp  in  the  tower  ?  '  he  says  eagerly. 
His  uncle  shakes  his   head  sadly,  and  then  going  into  the 

cottage  he  places  the  lantern  he  carries  on  the  table  and  turns  to 
Jean. 

*I  lighted  the  lamp  when  I  saw,  on  coming  back  from 
Jumieges,  that  it  had  not  been  kindled— but  I  was  too  late — I 
had  heard  a  cry,  even  so  far  off  as  the  high  road  is  above  the 
bend ;  I  got  down  to  the  river  as  quickly  as  I  could  through  the 
trees,  but  all  I  could  see  was  a  small  boat  bottom  upwards  between 
the  two  sandbanks  in  the  midst  of  the  stream.' 

Jean  turns  a  ghastly  white,  but  he  breaks  in  impetuously  : — 

*  The  man  might  be  swimming,  he  may  be  there  yet —let  us  go.' 
His  uncle  catches  him  roughly  by  the  arm. 

*  Keep  quiet,'  and  then  he  checks  his  angry  tone.  *  I  should 
be  harder  on  you,  Jean,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  you  have  punished 
yourself  enough,  you  have  ruined  your  life ;  you  had  your  future 
made  for  you  plain,  and  straight,  and  easy-going ;  all  that  was 
asked  of  you  was  a  little  self-control  and  self-denial,  and  because 
you  could  not  even  refuse  yourself  a  trifling  amusement — may  Grod 
have  mercy  on  you — you  have  let  a  fellow-creature  drown.  Hush ! ' 
for  Jean  tries  to  be  heard,  *  you  might  know  me  well  enough  to 
be  sure  I  have  made  every  effort ;  to-morrow  will  tell  us  what  has 
happened,  and  a  strict  inquiry  will  be  made.' 

*It  need  not  be  made,'  says  Jean,  doggedly.  *I  shall  give 
myself  up,  and  tell  the  truth.' 

His  uncle  is  silent,  but  he  had  decided  what  to  do  before  Jean 
crossed  the  river. 

Presently  he  says  '  No,  that  would  kill  your  mother  and  ruin 
our  good  name  in  the  country.  No,  Jean ;  you  must  say  goodbye 
to  your  mother,  and  you  must  go  away  at  daybreak.  You  are 
strong  and  honest,  and  you  must  do  the  best  you  can  for  yourself.' 

*  Spare  me,  uncle,  I  cannot  leave  my  mother,'  ±he  lad  says 

piteOUsly.  Igitlzed  by  v^OOglc 
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*Do  you  fear  to  trust  her  to  me?*  Eugeue  Dreux  aoswers 
8temly«  <  You  have  no  voice  in  this  matter,  Jean.  If  you  stay 
you  break  her  heart  and  ruin  us  all.  I  pledged  myself  that  you 
were  fit  for  your  post ;  you  have  flung  away  my  character,  as  well  as 
your  own ;  you  must  go ;  but  you  are  young,  and  you  have  time 
to  begin  afresh.  Here  is  some  money; '  he  puts  a  small  bag  on 
the  table ;  ^  your  mother  will  live  with  me  at  the  mill ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  you  again.' 

Then,*hefore  the  lad  can  answer,  he  goes  away  with  his  lantern, 
leaving  Jean  alone  in  the  darkness. 


II. 

FoDB  years  have  gone  by  since  that  gloomy  evening  by  the 
Seine.  As  Eugene  Dreux  expected,  although  he  had  not  told  his 
hope  to  his  nephew,  no  one  had  observed  the  absence  of  the  light 
in  the  tower,  and  although  some  inquiry  was  made  about  a 
stranger  who  rowed  up  from  Pont  Andemer,  and  an  empty  boat 
that  floated  down  to  Villequier,  still,  as  no  one  prosecuted  the 
inquiry,  and  no  body  was  found,  the  miller  kept  silence  about  the 
cry  he  had  heard,  and  the  event  was  soon  forgotten. 

Eugene  Dreux  minded  the  lighthouse  himself  for  a  while,  and 
then  he  gave  out  that  Jean  was  not  suited  to  the  post  and  had  found 
employment  far  from  home.  Very  soon  a  sturdy -fisherman  suc- 
ceeded to  Jean's  duties,  and  took  possession  of  the  red-brick  cottage. 

The  broad-shouldered  miller  had  grown  redder-faced  than  ever, 
in  these  four  years,  but  he  always  looked  stem  and  sad. 

His  sister  Marie  lived  with  him,  but,  though  he  was  kind  and 
gentle  to  her,  the  poor  delicate  woman  seemed  afraid  of  him ;  she 
was  always  like  a  child  who  expects  rebuke.  Marie  had  not  been 
able  to  forgive  herself  for  her  share  in  Jean's  neglect,  nor  could 
she  pardon  Eugene  for  robbing  her  of  her  boy.  She  literally  pined 
for  a  sight  of  Jean.  Dreux  had  given  the  lad  an  address  at  Caen 
where  he  could  occasionally  hear  news  of  his  mother ;  and  Marie 
had  learned  by  inquiry  that  her  letter  sent  to  this  address  had 
been  asked  for ;  but  not  one  line  from  Jean  had  broken  the  long 
sad  silence.  .  .  . 

She  sits  this  evening  at  the  open  doorway  of  the  mill. 

This  old  tumble-down,  half-timbered  house  is  certainly  a  far 
more  comfortable  dwelling  than  the  red  cottage  on  the  marsh ; 
there  she  could  only  see  the  broad  pale  river  and  its  willow- 
fringed  banks ;  but  now  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  little  porch  out- 
side the  mill — from  this  she  can  see  the  old  black  wheel  lumbering 
round,  and  the  bright  stream  of  water  sparkling  and  dashing  and 
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gurgling  over  a  heap  of  moss-grown  stones,  and  then  flowing  on 
peacefully  between  two  high  steep  green  banks.  One  of  these 
banks,  that  nearest  the  winding  way  that  leads  down  to  the  high 
road,  is  topped  by  tall  shivering  poplar*trees  that  cast  long  shadows 
across  the  path,  for  it  is  afternoon  in  late  September,  and  the  days 
shorten  fast.  There  are  gaps  among  the  poplars,  and  through 
these  broad  patches  of  sunshine  fling  themselves  in  yellow  bars 
across,  and  so  make  the  road  chequered. 

Marie  wonders  where  Eugene  is  this  pleasant  evening,  and 
whether  he  is  out  in  his  boat.  She  sighs  as  she  remembers  what 
the  neighbours  say  of  Eugene.  She  is  so  inflrm  that  she  rarely 
stirs  beyond  the  mill  stream  ;  but  once  or  twice,  as  she  has  sat  at 
the  door  waiting  for  her  brother,  it  has  seemed  to  her  that  the 
burly  miller  does  not  walk  so  steadily  as  he  did,  and  that  he  speaks 
in  a  thick,  strange  manner.  Can  it  be  true  that  he  is  growing 
fond  of  drink  ? 

From  where  she  sits  Marie  cannot  see  the  landing-place  and 
its  posts ;  the  path  winds  as  it  goes  down  hill  just  by  the  creek. 
Looking  back  at  the  lighthouse  and  the  small  red  cottage,  stands 
a  tall,  bronzed,  and  bearded  man. 

At  last  he  turns  with  a  deep  sigh,  crosses  the  high  road,  and 
goes  up  the  chequered  path  that  leads  to  the  mill. 

As  he  comes  in  sight  of  Marie  she  jumps  up  from  her  chair 
with  a  suddenness  that  would  have  startled  her  brother.  For  a 
minute  she  stands  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  porch,  and  then  she 
walks  forward  more  firmly  than  she  has  walked  since  her  husband's 
death,  and  with  a  little  cry  flings  herself  into  her  son's  arms 
stretched  out  to  clasp  her. 

*  My  Jean,  have  you  come  back  ? '  she  sobs.  *  The  Holy  Virgin 
and  the  saints  be  praised  ! '    Then  there  is  silence.  .  •  . 

Jean  has  sat  nearly  an  hour  beside  his  mother.  He  has  been 
telling  her  the  ups  and  downs  in  his  life  since  they  parted.  He 
has,  however,  prospered  better  than  he  could  have  hoped  for. 
Though  his  uncle  had  refused  to  give  him  a  character,  he  had 
advised  him  to  seek  employment  in  Caen  or  its  neighbourhood, 
and  after  one  or  two  failures  Jean  had  at  last  found  work  at  a 
flour  mill  on  the  farther  side  of  the  city. 

^larie  sits  looking  at  him,  hanging  on  every  word.  What  a 
fine  fellow  he  has  grown,  she  thinks. 

'  But  you  look  so  sad,  my  Jean  ;  and  why  did  you  never  write 
to  me,  or  come  home  ?  ' 

Jean  shakes  his  head. 

*  I  should  not  be  here  now,  but  for  my  master.' 

*  Oh,  my  boy,  did  vou  not  want  to  see  me  once  more  ? '     t 
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^  Mother  ! '  He  puts  his  strong  arm  round  her  and  gives  her 
a  loving  kiss.  ^  I  have  longed  every  day  to  see  you ;  but  see  you 
not  that  I  had  earned  a  punishment,  and  what  right  had  I  to 
murmur  at  being  parted  from  you  ?  How  do  I  know  that  some 
poor  mother  was  not  watching  and  weeping  that  night  for  her 
boy,  lost  through  my  carelessness  ? ' 

Marie  wipes  her  eyes  by  rubbing  them  on  Jean's  shoulder. 

*  Well,  well ! '  she  says,  *  I  have  cried  and  prayed  too  about  that 
night.     I  was  most  to  blame,  Jean,  and  I  know  Eugene  thinks  so.' 

'  Does  he  ? '  Jean's  eyes  glisten ;  then  after  a  bit,  *  At  last  I 
told  my  master  how  matters  stood,  and  he  said,  *^  You  are  treating 
your  mother  badly,  you  are  selfish  and  cruel  to  her,  you  must  go  and 
see  her,  and  she  will  tell  you  whether  your  uncle  has  forgiven  you."  ' 

*  I  cannot  say  if  he  has.'  Marie's  voice  is  sad.  *  Eugene  is 
strange  and  silent,  but  I  will  sound  him  when  he  comes  in.  Did 
you  see  his  boat  at  the  creek  ? ' 

^  No,'  Jean  answered ;  ^  he  must  be  out  of  sight  somewhere ; 
while  I  stood  looking  up  and  down  the  river  there  was  not  a  barge 
or  a  boat  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  high  tide,  too — a  very  high  tide,  I 
may  say.     What  ails  you,  eh,  little  mother  ? ' 

He  is  startled  by  the  change  in  her.  She  sits  upright  in  her 
chair  with  her  thin  hands  clasped  in  her  lap ;  a  ^ey  hue  spreads 
over  her  face ;  the  only  sign  of  life  she  gives  is  to  point  towards 
the  river. 

He  catches  at  her  hand.  *  What  is  it  ?  '  he  says.  *  What  ails 
you  ? '  But  she  pushes  his  hand  away,  she  gasps  for  speech,  and 
still  she  points  vehemently  forward. 

'  I  had  forgotten,'  she  breaks  out  at  last.  '  It  is  the  Mascaret, 
and  it  is  just  the  time.  Where  can  Eugene  be  ?  He  will  be  lost 
in  theflotl' 

Jean  looks  as  deathlike  as  his  mother.  Away  from  the  river, 
he  has  forgotten  the  terrible  wave  which  at  this  time  of  year  causes 
such  destruction  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  A  flash  of  recol- 
lection tells  him  why  the  boats  and  barges  were  all  out  of  sight  as 
he  stood  gazing  at  the  river,  they  are  lying  safely  moored  in  one 
of  the  creeks  lower  down. 

*  But,  mother,  tell  me,  why  do  you  fancy  my  uncle  is  on  the 
river  at  such  a  time  ?     He  knows  better.' 

'I '    Marie   shrinks   from   telling    her  fears   about   her 

brother.  *  I  know  it,  Jean  ;  he  often  now  falls  asleep — in  his  boat. 
Do  you  understand?'  She  clasps  her  hands  together  with  a 
terrible  sense  of  her  own  helplessness.  *  My  boy,'  she  sobs,  *  he  is 
changed  :  we  liave  ruined  Eugene ! ' 

But  Jean  hardly  hears;  her  shame-struck  face,  her  hesitation. 
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tell  him  all.  He  hurries  down  the  winding  path  and  plunges  in 
among  the  trees  and  low-growing  bushes,  which  border  one  side 
of  the  creek  and  fill  up  the  broad  space  between  the  high  road 
and  the  angle  made  by  the  bend  of  the  stream. 

Jean  has  been  walking  beside  the  river  all  day,  and  he  feels 
sure  he  must  have  seen  his  uncle's  boat  if  Eugene  had  gone  down 
stream.  Some  instinct  tell§  him  that  the  boat  lies  hidden  beyond 
the  bend ;  this  thought  quickens  his  steps,  for  he  knows  that  the 
stream  narrows  again  at  this  point,  and  that  the  creek  beyond 
the  bend  oflFers  no  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  jlot. 

There  is  no  path  among  the  thickly  planted  trees ;  in  some 
places  the  slender,  white  stems  almost  touch.  Jean  has  to  cut 
away  with  his  clasp-knife  obstructing  branches  of  the  undergrowth,- 
and  more  than  once  he  trips  over  stumps  hidden  by  this  lower 
leafage.  At  last  he  reaches  the  fringe  of  birch-trees  on  the  farther 
side  and  looks  upstream.  A  boat  is  twenty  yards  or  so  ahead  of 
him,  and  he  fancies  he  sees  a  man  lying  in  it. 

*  Eugene  1  Eugene  Dreux !  *  he  calls  loudly.  There  is  no 
answer.  The  ground  is  marshy  beyond  the  fringe  of  trees,  and  the 
footing  is  unsafe.  Jean  glances  at  the  river ;  he  thinks  it  is  no 
longer  so  smooth  and  still  as  when  he  stood  by  the  lighthouse. 
Yes,  there  is  a  flight  movement  on  the  water. 

<  Eugene  I    Eugene  Dreux ! '  he  shouts  again.  •  •  . 

Marie  has  gone  back  to  her  bench  and  sits  there  white  and 
trembling.  The  horrible  dread  she  feels  has  robbed  her  of  all 
power  of  movement.  She  knows  the  strength  of  the  Mascaret, 
that  dreadful  flot  which  has  worked  so  much  harm  ;  the  flot  that 
carries  sand  and  stones  up  the  river  and  makes  pilots  needful  on 
the  Seine.  She  remembers  that  cottages  built  near  the  banks 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  furious  wave,  and  that  a  boat  left 
unmoored  is  sure  to  be  dashed  in  pieces. 

Her  eyes  open  widely  and  she  gives  a  sharp  cry,  almost  a  shriek, 
a  mixture  of  terror  and  anguish.  In  her  longing  to  save  Eugene, 
Marie  has  forgotten  the  nearness  of  the  catastrophe ;  all  at  once 
she  sees  that  she  has  perhaps  sent  Jean  to  his  doom. 

Her  strength  comes  back  as  it  sometimes  does  to  the  weakest 
in  this  moment  of  terror.  She  staggers  down  the  winding  path ; 
she  has  reached  the  creek ;  but  she  does  not  look  towards  the  bend ; 
instead  she  faces  round  and  gazes  down  the  Seine. 

The  grey  pallor  spreads  over  her  face  again,  and  she  stretches 
out  her  arm  as  if  to  push  back  something  that  comes  nearer. 

Hark !  what  is  that  ? 

A  low  murmur  that  swells  like  the  howling  of  the  wind, 
swells  louder  and  louder  as  it  comes  nearer.     Digitized  by  GooqIc 
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It  is  the  roar  of  rushing  water,  and  JVIarie  stands  spell-bound 
and  listening.  .  •  .  Nearer — nearer,  the  roar  sounds  like  thunder ; 
Marie's  eyes  are  strained  to  the  farthest  point  she  can  see — the 
bend  the  Seine  makes  below  Caudebec.  The  water  is  quiet, 
though  it  has  no  longer  the  glassy  stillness  of  five  minutes  ago. 

In  a  moment  as  she  gazes  she  sees  the  river  rise  up  as  if  to 
leave  its  bed.     Marie's  tongue  is  loosed. 

*  Jean !  Jean  I  *  she  cries  wildly,  *  save  yourself,  the  jlot  is 
here.' 

On  rolls  the  water  in  one  wide  sweeping  wave,  gathering  volume 
as  it  comes,  six  feet  above  its  usual  level ;  it  flings  with  fury 
stones  and  spray  up  the  banks  in  clouds  of  foam,  filling  the  air 
with  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  jlot. 

On  it  comes  with  lightning  swiftness,  a  huge  mass,  twenty 
feet  high  by  now,  against  the  lighthouse  tower.  Another  wave 
follows  in  fierce  fury,  and  then  a  third  spreads  over  the  marsh  in 
a  yellow  foaming  flood  that  doubles  the  width  of  the  river. 

The  sight  brings  back  Marie's  wits,  she  wades  into  the  yellow 
flood  and  cries  out  *  Help  1 '  to  the  red  cottage. 

But  many  feet  of  water  flow  between,  and  she  feels  the  oozy 
ground  sink  under  her  feet ;  it  is  hopeless  to  seek  aid  from  the 
cottage.     She  gets  back  to  firm  land. 

To  reach  the  village,  she  must  follow  the  high  road  behind 
the  copsewood — she  staggers  on. 

But  the  impulse  which  has  carried  her  forward  leaves  her  as 
suddenly  as  it  came. 

*  My  God  1  help  me,'  slie  cries,  and  then,  pale  and  shaking  in 
every  limb,  she  clings  to  the  wall  of  the  little  arch  under  which 
the  mill-stream  flows  down  to  the  Seine. 

•  ••*..•  • 

It  is  spring-time,  the  mill-wheel  goes  round  merrily,  and  the 
miller's  man,  a  tall,  dark-eyed  fellow,  stands  beside  the  miller 
seated  in  the  porch.  Eugene  Dreux's  face  is  neither  so  sad  nor 
so  red  as  it  was,  but  he  goes  about  on  crutches,  and  people  say 
he  will  never  use  his  legs  again. 

*  Well,  uncle,'  Jean  says,  *  I  must  leave  you  at  the  week's  end, 
or  my  master  will  fill  up  my  place.' 

Jean's  eyes  go  on  to  his  mother,  who  stands  near,  and  to  his 
surprise  she  smiles  at  his  words. 

^  It  was  a  pity,  Jean,  you  saved  me  from  the  flot,^  his  uncle  says 
gruffly,  *  if  you  are  now  going  to  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  No, 
Jean,  the  mill  will  keep  us  all  and  more.  I  give  it  up  to  you — 
you  are  its  master.' 

KATHARINE   S.    MACQUOIP. 
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IV. 

THET  TABT. 

The  funeral  procession  moved  to  the  burial-ground,  beneath  the 
pines — a  link  in  that  procession  that  will  never  end  while  the  world 
lasts.  The  village  folk  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of  courtesy, 
and  also  of  curiosity — for  death  has  remained  a  riddle  all  these  years, 
and  we  are  never  tired  of  looking  for  some  chance  glimpse  of  the 
answer.  The  crowd  gathered  about  the  grave,  some  with  their 
hats  off,  others,  farther  away,  chatting  with  one  another,  with  here 
and  there  a  laugh  partly  suppressed.  The  women  pressed  the 
closest  to  the  centre  of  interest,  and  seemed  the  most  affected  ;  and 
all  their  eyes  were  bent  on  Nell  Anthony.  She  stood  close  beside 
the  oblong  hole  in  the  earth,  looking  downwards  meditatively,  as 
her  habit  was,  but  without  apparently  perceiving  what  was  actually 
before  her.  Her  faculty  of  Uving  in  the  present  had  come  to  an 
end.  Now,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  must  find  her  being  in 
the  past  and  the  future — less  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
Death  is  often  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  those  who  are  left, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  go.  Her  mother's  death  left  Nell  Anthony 
outwardly  serene,  because  the  springs  of  emotion  it  moved  were  so 
profound  and  so  unselfish.  Something  else  had  also  died  to  her, 
and  was  being  buried — not  with  her  mother's  body,  but  in  a  deeper 
grave.  And  it  was  the  loss  of  this  thing  that  had  given  her  the 
firbt  consciousness  of  its  existence. 

Warren  Bell  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  and  looked 
across  at  the  quiet,  young  figure  with  the  dark  dress  and  veil. 
The  grave  was  between  them ;  but  it  was  not  the  grave  that  had 
parted  them.  Her  answer  to  his  question  had  taken  him  by 
surprise ;  and  this  fact  might  itself  have  suggested  to  him  why 
the  answer  had  been  what  it  was.  But  he  had  not  the  tact  to 
perceive  his  blunder,  if  he  had  made  one,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  the  result,  though  surprising,  was  not  unwelcome.  At  least, 
he  had  been  telling  himself  for  the  last  few  days  that,  if  he  made 
Nell  his  wife,  it  would  be  more  for  her  sake  than  for  his  own  ;  and 
for  her  to  decline  his  proposals  was,  therefore,  a  gain  and  not  a  loss 
to  him.  And  yet,  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  he 
could  have  found  more  arguments  in  favour  oli^  marriage  now 
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than  ever  before.  But  that  matter  was  settled,  and  could  not  be 
again  discussed.  Nell's  refusal  had  been  firm  and  distinct ;  and 
there  was  no  reason,  that  he  could  imagine,  why  she  should  have 
said  one  thing  and  desired  another. 

When  the  two  Irishmen  in  attendance,  with  their  brown  arms 
bared  to  the  elbow,  began  to  fill  up  the  grave,  the  crowd  moved 
away,  and  dispersed  village-wards,  but  Nell  and  Warren  remained 
behind  a  while  and  then  set  out  together.  The  sun  was  within  an 
hour  of  setting ;  it  had  been  a  perfect  day. 

*It's  sad  to  think  of  you  living  on  here,  with  no  one  who 
belongs  to  you,'  said  he. 

*  I  have  my  school,'  she  answered.  *  I  have  my  mother,  too, 
though  I  can't  do  anything  for  her  any  longer.  And  I  shall  like 
to  think  of  you  succeeding  in  New  York.' 

^  Do  you  mean  to  stay  here  always  ? ' 

*  It  makes  no  diflference  to  me  where  I  go,  if  I  don't  go  where 
I  am  not  wanted.  I  have  made  no  plans.  If  I  find  nothing  more 
to  do  here,  or  if  I  find  something  better  to  do  somewhere  else,  I 
shall  go.' 

*  Look  here,  Nell ;  y-you've  got  enough  to  live  on,  haven't 
you  ? — ^because ' 

*  Oh  yes  I  much  more  than  I  need.     I  think  I  must  be  rich.' 
*Then  I  can  do  nothing  for  you,'  said  Warren,  a  little  de- 
jectedly. 

She  stopped  in  her  walk  and  gave  him  a  long  look. 

*  Don't  think  I  didn't  imderstand,'  she  said.  '  You  have  done 
more  for  me  than  I  ever  expected  you  to  do  ;  and  more  than  any 
one  will  ever  do  again.' 

Warren  Bell  left  for  New  York  that  night,  and  was  at  his  office 
the  next  afternoon.  After  looking  over  his  reports  and  arranging 
the  work  for  the  next  day,  he  shut  up  his  desk  and  went  out.  He 
was  out  of  spirits,  and  not  in  a  good  humour. 

As  he  walked  up  Broadway,  with  his  head  bent,  and  swinging 
his  cane  moodily,  some  one  came  up  behind  him  and  tapped  him  on 
the  right  shoulder.  He  turned  his  head,  but  saw  no  one ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  hand  was  slipped  under  his  left  arm,  and  the 
new-comer  laughed  in  his  ear. 

*  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?'  he  said  brusquely.  *  What  the  d-devil 
do  you  want  ? ' 

*  I  want  to  give  you  the  straight  tip,  old  man  ;  and  I  guess  a 
straight  nip  wouldn't  do  you  any  harm,  into  the  bargain.  Been 
investing  in  Erie  ?  Stop  in  here,  and  111  set  'em  up.  ^<-Comepno 
nonsense  I     I've  got  news  for  you.'  ^ '^i '^^^  ^^  L^OOgle 
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They  entered  the  lobby  of  the  ^Metropolitan,  and  passed  through 
to  the  bar. 

The  young  gentleman  who  stood  treat  was  a  very  dapper  and 
prosperous-looking  figure.  He  was  barely  of  the  middle  height, 
and  must  have  been  considerably  under  thirty  years  of  age.  His 
clothes  were  new,  and  of  expensive  materials,  and  fitted  him  to  a 
nicety ;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  venturesomeness  in  the 
pattern  of  his  trousers  and  the  immaculateness  of  his  neck-scarf. 
His  face,  of  a  narrow  oval,  was  lighted  by  a  pair  of  quick  and 
rather  small  eyes,  and  emphasised  by  a  rather  large  nose.  His 
expression  was  knowing,  self-confident,  and  jaunty ;  a  trifle  more 
of  the  latter  element  would  have  made  him  look  like  a  rowdy. 
His  silk  beaver  was  polished  to  perfection,  a  gold  seal  ring  adorned 
the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  below  his  three-button  coat 
there  was  a  glimpse  of  a  thick  gold  watch-chain.  As  he  stood, 
with  his  feet  apart,  and  his  hands  behind  him  holding  a  slender 
bamboo  cane,  it  was  noticeable  that  the  calves  of  his  well-rounded 
legs  had  a  salienl^  curve,  as  if  he  were  double-jointed  at  the  knees. 
His  lips  were  inclined  to  thickness,  but  his  mouth  was  small ;  and 
at  this  moment  there  was  a  chew  of  tobacco  inside  of  it.  He  was 
a  man  whose  livelihood  depended  upon  three  things:  native 
sagacity,  other  people's  ignorance  of  the  money  market,  and  luck. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Xew  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  his  name 
was  Tom  Peekskill. 

*  What'U  it  be  ?'  said  Mr.  Peekskill. 

'  Vermouth  for  me,'  replied  Warren  Bell. 

*  I  should  think  so,  by  the  looks  of  you, — wormwood,  with  a 
dash  of  gall  in  it.  Say,  old  man,  what  ails  you  ?  Has  your  gal 
gone  back  to  you  ?  ' 

*  Let's  have  our  drinks  and  bbe  oflF,'  exclaimed  the  other. 
*  I'm  busy.  You  should  have  picked  up  somebody  who  was  more 
in  your  line.' 

*  Jim,'  said  Mr.  Peekskill,  with  a  nod  of  recognition  to  the 
self-possessed  young  gentleman  with  smooth  blonde  hair  and  a 
white  jacket,  who  approached,  sliding  a  napkin  along  the  bar,  '  a 
vermouth  and  a  sour,  please ;  and  shake  her  up,  there's  a  good 
boy.  Say,  old  man,'  he  continued,  turning  to  his  companion, 
*where've  you  been,  anyhow?  Say,  old  Drayton's  been  asking 
after  you,  and  he  gave  me  a  message,  if  I  should  see  you.' 

^Whatisit?' 

^  Wants  you  round  to  feed  with  him  to-night.  I'm  on  to  it, 
too.     We'll  go  together.' 

*'No  we  w-won't.    I  can't  go ;  I'm  busy.' 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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*  Busy  ?  What's  business  ?  If  old  Drayton  ain't  business,  1 
don't  know  what  is.    And  he  means  it,  too.     Say,  brace  up ! ' 

*  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  ' 

*  Well,  I  can  guess  what  o'clock  it  is.  Drayton,  you  know — 
ah  I    All  right,  Jim.    Here's  success  to  crime  I ' 

He  swallowed  the  contents  of  his  glass,  and  replaced  it  on  the 
counter. 

*  Have  another  ? ' 
.*No.' 

*  Cigar  ? ' 

*I've  got  'em,'  said  Warren,  taking  one  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  They  walked  to  the  cigar-stand  and  lighted  up.  '  Well, 
I'm  off,'  Warren  added. 

*  Hold  on  1  What  ails  you  ?  It  ain't  five  o'clock  yet,  and  we 
dine  at  6.30.     Come  and  sit  down  while  I  tell  you '* 

'  Talk  as  we  go  along  then.  I  tell  you,  dinners  are  not  in  my 
line.  I  have  something  to  do  to-night,  and  I  want  to  be  home 
early.' 

Seeing  that  he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  friend  to  be 
reasonable,  Tom  Peekskill  followed  him  to  the  street,  and  resumed 
the  conversation  as  they  walked  northwards. 

*  The  thing  is  this  way,  as  I  figure  it  out,'  said  he.  *01d 
Drayton  is  on  in  the  new  water-works  scheme,  but  of  course  he 
can't  show,  because  he's  chairman  of  the  Compensation  Fund,  and 
there'd  be  a  row.  But  it's  being  chairman,  you  see,  that  gives 
him  the  pull.  That  pack  of  thieves  on  the  other  side  think  he's 
solid  with  them,  and  they  spread  their  cards  right  out  in  front  of 
him.     It's  heads  he  wins,  tails  they  lose.' 

*  He  might  be  in  a  better  business,'  said  Warren.  *  Why  don't 
he  tell  'em  how  he  stands,  and  clear  out  ?  Fight  'em  with  c-clean 
weapons,  I  say  I ' 

*  Say,  old  man,  that's  all  right,'  returned  Tom  Peekskill, 
smiling  good-humovredly,  *and  I  respect  you  for  it.  But  just 
take  a  case  and  see  how  it  looks.  Suppose  you  were  cashier  of  a 
bank,  and  one  evening  you  were  going  round  with  a  gigig  of 
fellows,  and  they  were  to  propose  to  rob  that  bank, — not  knowing 
you  were  connected  with  it,  you  see, — would  you  stop  and  listen 
to  their  plan,  and  so  be  ready  to  tackle  them  when  they  came  ? 
or  would  you  turn  round  and  say,  "  I'm  in  charge  of  that  safe, 
gentlemen,  and  the  less  you  talk  before  me,  the  better  it'll  be  for 
you."  Well,  that's  just  about  the  way  with  old  Drayton.  He 
thinks  that  the  best  way  to  keep  scamps  in  order  is  to  preside  at 
their  deliberations,  and,  when  the  time  comes,  pull  the  drop  and 
let  'em  through ;  and  it's  my  opinion  that  his  head's  level.' 
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^That's  not  the  whole  story.  He's  after  money  ad  much  as 
they  are ;  and  it's  because  he  expects  to  make  more  by  retaining 
the  chairmanship  than  by  resigning  it  that  he  stays.' 

*  Well,  now,  I  guess  you're  beyond  me.  I  know  what  Drayton 
says,  and  what  he  does ;  but  I  will  admit  that  I  never  looked 
inside  him,  and  saw  the  wheels  going  round  in  his  soul.  Say,  old 
man,  aren't  you  coming  it  rather  strong  ?  or  are  you  up  to  the 
mind-reading  racket  ? ' 

'  No ;  I'm  wrong,  and  I  spoke  without  thinking.  If  Drayton 
isn't  an  honest  man,  I  don't  know  who  is.  But  1  don't  like  his 
position,  all  the  same.' 

'  A  man  like  Drayton's  got  to  have  some  position ;  and  wherever 
you  see  ten  men  together  in  this  city,  you  can  take  it  even  that 
there's  one  rascal  among  'em.  However,  you  and  he  can  have 
that  out  together  this  evening:  it's  none  of  my  funeral.  But 
he's  going  to  have  half  a  dozen  of  the  head  men  in  the  affair  at 
dinner  to-night,  and  we're  going  to  draw  up  an  outline  of  the 
whole  scheme.  It^s  a  dead  secret,  of  course ;  and  when  the  big 
gun  goes'off,  we  can  quote  our  shares  at  about  any  figure  we 
choose.  In  two  jears  from  now,  we  ought  to  average  a  million 
apiece,  easy.' 

*  Who  are  the  men  ? '  asked  Warren. 

*  Drayton  and  you  and  me  are  three.  Then  there's  Callby,  and 
Wiston,  and  Sprayne,  and  probably  O'Ryan.  That's  the  gang. 
And  Miss  Lizzie  will  shine  upon  us  until  the  coffee  is  served,  and 
give  us  a  good  send-off.  Well,  here  goes  for  the  El.  Half-past 
six,  mind, — and  don't  miss  the  clams  I ' 

With  this  injunction,  Tom  Peekskill  strutted  off  down  Four- 
teenth Street,  and  Warren  Bell,  left  alone,  continued  his  way 
up-town,  looking  more  moody  than  ever. 

V. 

6£TH  DRAYTON. 

Mb.  Dbayton  was  a  New  Englander  by  birth— the  representative 
of  an  eminently  respectable  Boston  family.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  a  college  classmate  of  the  father  of  Warren  Bell,  and  the 
two  had  begun  a  friendship  which  continued  in  moderate  but 
constant  force  up  to  the  time  of  the  latter's  death.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  Franklin  Bell  volunteered,  raised  a  company,  and  went 
to  the  front  as  its  captain.  Seth  Drayton,  who  had  all  his  life 
had  an  obscure  tendency  to  heart-disease,  which  became  more  pro- 
nounced at  about  this  juncture,  was  disabled  thereby  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  field ;  but  he  did  what  he  could.     He  was 
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connected  with  a  wholesale  cloth  manufacturing  business,  and  he 
furnished  our  regiments  with  the  best  quality  of  cloth  that  was 
served  out  during  the  war.     All  his  contracts  were  punctually  and 
honourably  filled.     Some  of  the  purveyors  of  '  shoddy '  may  have 
made  money  faster  than  he ;  but,  in  the  long-run,  the  reputation 
that  he  created  redounded  to  his  own  profit,  as  well  as  to  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers.     At  the  end  of  the  war  his  fortune  was 
very  large — so  large  that  he  felt  justified  in  retiring  from  business. 
Indeed,  you  would  hardly  have  supposed,  to  look  at  him,  that  he 
had  ever  been  a  business  man.     His  aspect  was  both  imposing  and 
refined, — a  tall,  massive  personage,  with  a  high  white  forehead, 
and  a  grave,  handsome  face.     He  had  kept  up,  to  an  extent  unusual 
for  an  American,  the  classical  studies  for  which  he  had  been  dis- 
tinguished in  college;  his  acquaintance  with  English   literature 
was  wide  and  scholarly ;  and  he  was  something  of  a  connoisseur  in 
art.     Though  he  was  not  known  to  have  made  any  contributions 
to  literature  himself,  it  was  felt  that  a  man  whose  conversation 
was  so  cultured  and  discriminating  might  easily  have  attained 
eminence  in  that  direction  had  he  chosen  to  seek  it.     He  partly 
compensated,  however,  for  his   abstinence   with  the  pen   by  his 
eloquence  on  the  platform.     He  had  the  gift  of  thinking  on  his 
feet ;  and  his  thoughts  were  always  orthodox  in  quality  and  grace- 
ful in  form.     At  the  war-meetings  he  had  spoken  frequently  and 
efiectively ;  and  when  peace  reigned  again,  he  was  often  prevailed 
upon  to  address  cultivated  audiences  on  topics  of  general  interest 
— such  as  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  the  dififusion  of  educa- 
tion, the  labour  problem,  and  free-trade  and   protection.     In   a 
word,  he  was  well  fitted  to  be  a  type  of  the  aristocracy  and 
elegance  of  the  intellectual  centre  of  our  republic. 

Mr.  Drayton  married  a  charming  and  accomplished  Boston 
lady,  and  built  himself  a  handsome  house  on  the  new  land,  which 
became  a  favourite  resort  of  New  England  culture  and  fashion. 
But,  even  had  the  company  been  absent,  you  could  have  spent 
many  a  pleasant  hour  in  examining  the  treasures  of  art  and  litera- 
ture which  adorned  his  rooms.  Besides  an  undoubted  Botticelli 
and  a  highly  probable  Palma  Vecchio,  he  possessed  rare  examples 
of  MiUet,  Corot,  Gerome,  and  Meissonier*  a  small  Reynolds,  an  oil 
head  of  Hogarth  by  himself,  half  a  dozen  first-rate  impressions  of 
etchings  by  Rembrandt,  a  tiny  water-colour  ascribed  to  Turner,  a 
pen-and-ink  sketch  by  Thackeray,  with  a  verse  of  doggrel  attached, 
a  bronze  pitcher,  with  figures  in  high  relief,  believed  to  be  the 
design  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Of  books  he  owned  a  large  and 
costly  collection,  including  a  number  of  first  editions  of  English 
classics,  and  many  admirable  examples  of  the  matchless  work  of 
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the  great  bookbindera.     There  was  a  copy  of  Milton  which  had 

belonged  to  Coleridge,  with  his  annotations  enriching  every  page ; 

and  a  volume  of  Thucydides,  with  Shelley's  name  on  the  fly-leaf. 

There  was  an  elaborately  carved  cabinet  of  black  teak,  containing, 

among  other  things,  two  jars  of  hawthorn-blue  porcelain  eight 

inches  high,  and  worth  their  fill  of  gold  dollars,  an  incredibly 

wrought  ivory  nest  of  balls  from  China,  a  crystal   sphere  from 

Japan,  and  a  set  of  chessmen  in  gold  enamel,  exquisitely  finished 

and    disposed    upon    a    board    composed    of   alternate    squares 

of  gold    and  ebony.     But  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 

even  the   leading   features   of  a   collection   like  Mr,   Drayton's. 

His  wife's   reBned   taste   enhanced   its   value  by  the   charm  of 

judicious  arrangement;  so   that  you  seemed  rather  to   discover 

these    beautiful    and    interesting    objects    than   to  have    them 

obtruded   upon    you.     The    whole    interior    of   the   house    was 

attuned  to  a  quiet,  harmonious  key  ;  it  reminded  you  of  some  of 

the  best  English  interiors — if,  indeed,  it  were  not  more  or  less 

directly  modelled  after  that  prototype.     There  was  a  superficial 

soberness  and   simplicity,  developing  upon  examination  into  an 

elaborate  richness.     Altogether,  it  formed  an  admirable  frame  for 

the  impressive  figure  of  its  owner,  who,  in  the  daytime,  lounged 

gracefully  about  in  a  velvet  coat  and  cap  and  Turkish  slippers, 

disguising  his  real  dignity  under  an  apparently  careless  ease,  and 

in  the  evening  was  the  model  of  the  courteous  and  accomplished 

host,  whose  faultless  attire  and  manners  seemed  rather  a  homage 

to  his  guests  than   a  glorification   of  himself.     He  was  a  most 

enjoyable  dinner-table   companion,    not   only   because    his    gas- 

tronomical  education   was   so   refined,  but  because   he   had   an 

unfailing  flow  of  genial   chat  and  anecdote,   interspersed   with 

gleams  of  pleasant  humour,  which  made  the  hours  sparkle  as  they 

passed.     Happy  must  have  been  the  wife  of  such  a  husband  and 

the  mistress  of  such  a  home!     But  Mrs.  Drayton  was  a  slender 

and  fragile  woman,  with  an  apparently  hereditary  disposition  to 

thoughtfulness  and  melancholy ;  so  that  she  acted  as  a  gentle  foil 

to  her  husband's  good  humour,  instead  of  as  a  sunny  reflection  of 

it.     Howbeit,  their  married  felicity  was  not  destined  to  over-long 

continuance.     A  few  years  after  presenting  Mr.  Drayton  with  a 

daughter,  Mrs.  Drayton  died  ;  and  then,  for  a  season,  the  beautiful 

house  on  the  new  land  was  wrapped  in  silence  and  mourning. 

Upon  emerging  from  his  seclusion,  Mr.  Drayton  betrayed  the 
severity  of  his  loss  by  seeking  the  distraction  of  a  more  active  life. 
He  entered  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  it  was  generally 
expected  that  he  would  be  a  leading  figure  in  it.  But  the  career 
of  politics  in  this  age  and  country  does  not  always  reflect  the  true 
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measure  of  a  man's  worth.  The  competition  is  too  keen  ab  times 
for  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  great  gifts  and  lofty  purposes 
will  sometimes  fail  to  win  for  their  owner  the  honour  and  advance- 
ment which  he  deserves.  After  making  all  allowances,  however,  it 
was  a  matter  of  surprise  and  indignation  to  Mr.  Drayton's  friends 
that  he  should  have  been  thwarted  and  misrepresented  to  the  degree 
he  was  in  his  efforts  towards  reforming  and  elevating  the  tone  of 
political  life,  and,  in  order  to  silence  once  for  all  his  ungenerous 
rivals,  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  nomination  for  governorship. 
He  consented.  The  canvass  was  exceedingly  bitter,  and  was  pro- 
secuted on  both  sides  with  unusual  energy.  Mr.  Drayton  was 
now  for  the  first  time  made  sensible  of  the  lengths  to  which  partisan 
spite  will  go.  His  ^  record '  was  assailed  in  the  most  cruel  and 
vindictive  spirit.  He  was  charged  with  disloyalty  to  his  country 
in  her  time  of  need,  with  coining  gold  out  of  her  heart's  blood, 
with  personal  cowardice ;  with  double-dealing,  with  time-serving, 
with  hypocrisy.  Nay,  the  privacy  of  his  domestic  life  was  violated, 
and  he  was  actually  accused  of  having  hastened  the  death  of  his 
wife  by  behaviour  and  practices  which  it  is  needless  to  specify  here. 
We  all  know  what  such  charges,  made  in  the  heat  of  a  vehemently 
contested  election,  amount  to ;  but  their  baselessness  is,  unfortu- 
nately, no  measure  of  their  effect.  Yet  even  such  wounds  might 
have  been  healed  had  Mr.  Drayton's  success  in  the  conflict  given 
the  palpable  lie  to  all  evil  insinuations.  Unhappily,  this  was  not 
destined  to  be  the  case. 

On  the  contrary,  his  defeat  was  decisive.  It  would  be  useless, 
at  this  day,  to  speculate  as  to  the  causes  of  that  defeat :  be  the 
cause  what  it  might,  the  effect  upon  him  was  the  same.  The  dis- 
appointment and  apparent  disgrace  were  more  than  the  proud  and 
sensitive  spirit  of  this  aristocratic  descendant  of  the  Puritans  could 
brook.  With  less  than  his  usual  strength  and  sagacity  of  character, 
he  formed  and  carried  ,out  a  resolution  deprecated  by  his  more 
prudent  friends.  The  house  on  the  new  land  was  announced  for 
sale ;  and  not  only  the  house,  but  the  precious  collection  of  works 
of  art,  the  library,  the  rarities,  and  the  curiosities  into  the  bargain. 
This  unexpected  event  created  a  stir  in  Boston.  The  sale  (which 
took  place  in  the  house)  was  attended  by  crowds  of  people,  and 
the  bidding  was,  from  the  outset,  unusually  high.  It  lasted  five 
days,  and  the  gross  sum  realised  for  the  collection  was  said,  by 
those  wise  in  such  matters,  to  be  at  least  double  that  expended 
for  it.  The  house  was  not  disposed  of  by  auction,  but  was  sold  by 
private  treaty,  a  few  days  later,  for  its  full  value.  Of  course,  a 
man  of  Mr.  Drayton's  large  resources  could  care  little  for  these 
details ;  but  it  was  hinted  by  his  enemies  that,  at  all  events,  the 
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sale  more  than  reimbursed  him  for  the  expenses  of  the  lost  election, 
which,  according  to  their  account,  had  been  unrighteously  large. 

It  was  supposed  that  all  this  was  the  preparatory  step  to  a 
prolonged  or  perhaps  permanent  sojourn  in  Europe.  To  Europe, 
indeed,  Mr.  Drayton  went,  taking  his  little  daughter,  Lizzie,  with 
him ;  but  he  remained  scarcely  a  year,  and  then,  leaving  Lizzie  at 
an  excellent  school,  and  under  the  eje  of  some  friends  residing 
in  the  vicinity,  he  came  back  to  his  native  country  and  settled 
in  New  York.  It  was  in  this  quiet  but  telling  manner  that  he 
requited  the  ill-treatment  of  his  own  city.  He  bought  a  handsome 
house  on  Madison  Avenue,  between  Thirty-fourth  and  Forty-second 
Streets,  and  furnished  it  handsomely,  but  without  any  of  the 
artistic  accessories  that  had  been  his  hobby  in  Boston.  He  seemed 
to  have  resolved  to  change  his  habits  along  with  his  dwelling- 
place.  He  no  longer  sought  the  company  of  merely  fashionable 
or  Aesthetic  people.  By  degrees  he  became  well  known  to  wealthy 
merchants,  to  leading  Wall  Street  financiers,  to  statesmen  from 
Washington,  and  to  other  distinguished  gentlemen  interested 
more  or  less  directly  in  political  matters.  He  gave  select  dinners 
to  persons  of  this  class ;  and,  as  his  wealth  was  such  as  to  relieve 
him  from  the  imputation  of  vulgar  motives,  and  his  personal 
attitude  understood  to  be  that  of  a  judicious  and  un impassioned 
observer,  he  began  to  exert  an  influence  of  a  peculiar  and  enviable 
kind.  He  had  the  confidence  of  men  of  opposite  shades  of  political 
opinion,  because  it  was  known  that  he  had  no  stake  on  either  side, 
and  because  of  the  singular  frankness  and  directness  of  his  speech 
on  all  subjects  brought  before  him.  There  was  a  vein  of  cynicism 
in  it,  perhaps,  but  it  was  honest  cynicism ;  and  it  was,  for  the 
most  part,  uncommon  sound  sense  into  the  bargain.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  he 
found  various  paths  opened  to  him,  both  secretly  and  otherwise, 
leading  to  power  political  or  pecuniary, -as  the  case  might  be. 
But  he  declined  to  take  advantage  of  any  of  them.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  a  fool  once,  that  he  was  glad  his  folly  had  been 
checked  so  promptly  and  so  sharply,  and  that  he  would  never  be 
a  fool  (of  that  species)  again.  All  this,  of  course,  by  no  means 
decreased  the  undefined  but  real  influence  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  him.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  th.at  he  was  actually 
idle.  His  contemplations  were  neither  aimless  nor  profitless  ;  he 
gained  a  deep  and  efi*ective  insight  into  the  workings  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  larger  social  movements  and  combinations ;  and  we 
need  not  too  hastily  conclude  that,  in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own 
time,  he  might  not  find  it  worth  while  to  make  some  of  this  stored 
wisdom  practically  useful.  ^         , 
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Indeed,  some  three  or  four  years  ago  (at  the  date  of  this  story), 
be  had  so  far  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  private  life  as  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  interests  of  the  city  which  aflForded  him  an 
opportunity  to  repress  and  chastise  certain  abuses  which  (to  put  it 
gently)  had  crept  into  some  departments  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. He  was  appointed  in  compliance  with  an  urgent  popular 
demand,  and  he  soon  made  it  evident  that  the  popular  confidence 
had  not  been  misplaced.  During  his  term  of  office  he  was  ^ap- 
proached '  by  delegates  of  more  than  one  powerful  organisation ; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  this  man  with  the  keen,  measuring 
eyes  and  the  quiet  satirical  smile  was  not  to  be  tampered  with. 
He  was  there  to  do  a  bit  of  work,  he  told  them  ;  he  meant  to  do 
it,  and  then  to  step  out.  And  he  carried  out  this  programme  to 
the  letter.  He  took  no  pay  for  his  services,  and,  what  was  far 
more  remarkable,  he  forbore  to  use  the  advantages  which  his 
position  gave  him  to  make  profitable  investments.  '  It  was  an 
idle  man's  holiday, — that's  all  I '  he  said.  •  ^  I  could  afford  it ;  it 
amused  me;  and  it  wasn't  worth  my  while  to  sell  myself, — at 
least  not  for  any  price  that  anybody  seemed  able  or  willing  to 
give.' 

But  noblesse  oblige;  and  to  have  done  faithful  duty  on  one 
occasion  made  it  inevitable  that  Seth  Drayton  should  be  selected 
for  other  emergencies  of  a  like  nature ;  and  since  he  could  excuse 
himself  on  no  better  ground  than  an  indolent  fondness  for  having 
his  time  and  thoughts  at  his  own  disposal,  he  was  once  in  a  while 
over-persuaded  into  undertaking  these  unwelcome  burdens.  But 
we  need  not  pursue  this  subject  farther.  Mr.  Drayton  happened 
to  hear  favourable  mention  of  Warren  Bell,  and,  after  having 
satisfied  himself  by  personal  investigation  that  the  young  man 
was  well  qualified  in  his  profession,  he  obtained  for  him  the  posi- 
tion in  the  Hydrographic  Department  which  was  the  beginning 
of  his  career. 

*  Your  father  and  I  were  friends,  Warren,'  he  said  on  one  occa- 
sion ;  '  but  that  is  not  my  reason  for  getting  you  this  place.  If 
you  were  not  fitted  for  it,  I  should  think  I  serve  him  better  by 
heading  you  off.  Well,  now  do  the  rest  for  yourself.  But  if  you 
ever  care  to  drop  in  on  me  for  a  social  chat,  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  see  your  father's  son — and  you  too.' 

Warren  Bell  expressed  his  acknowledgments,  but  very  seldom 
availed  himself  of  the  invitation.  About  this  time,  also.  Miss 
Lizzie  Drayton,  having  *  completed '  her  education,  returned  to 
America  to  begin  life  ;  and  few  young  ladies  start  on  their  social 
career  under  more  promising  conditions.  She  was  very  young, 
very  well 'trained,  very  pretty,  and  would  have  an  i^definite  number 
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of  millions  to  her  dowry.  And  her  father  once  more  modified  his 
style  of  living,  threw  open  his  house  to  the  world  of  fashion,  for  Liz- 
zie's sake,  without  losing  his  hold  upon  the  political  world,  became 
once  more  the  fascinating  and  facile  host  who  had  been  in  abeyance 
since  the  old  Boston  days.  Of  course  he  was  not  quite  the  same,  and 
some  intelligent  observers  said  they  liked  him  better,  and  others 
fancied  they  didn't  like  him  quite  so  well ;  but  all  united  in  liking 
Lizzie. 

VL 

'there's  my  hand!' 

Warren  Bell  arrived  at  Mr.  Drayton's  house  at  6.30,  but  the 
only  member  of  the  syndicate  who  had  got  there  before  him  was 
Tom  Peekskill,  who  was  already  deeply  occupied  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  Lizzie  in  the  back  drawing-room.  Mr.  Drayton  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  general  conversation  he 
took  him  into  the  library,  where  they  were  alone.  Warren  thought 
that  this  indicated  prospective  good-fortune  for  Tom;  but  he  was 
not  disposed  to  be  envious.    Lizzie  seemed  to  him  to  lack  substance. 

*  I'm  early,  it  appears,'  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Drayton. 

^  No,'  returned  the  other,  stroking  his  long,  iron-grey  beard,  and 
gazing  thoughtfully  at  his  guest.  ^  No ;  but  circumstances  made 
it  necessary  to  alter  the  hour,  almost  at  the  last  moment, — 7, 
instead  of  6.30.  I  should  have  sent  you  word  had  I  known  where 
to  find  you.  But  I'm  glad  it  has  turned  out  so ;  a  word  or  two  of 
private  explanation  will  do  no  harm.' 

*  Is  there  a  syndicate  w-within  the  syndicate  ?  '  asked  Warren. 
^  That's  what  I  want  to  guard  against,  if  possible.     We  must 

all  mean  the  same  thing  and  act  with  the  same  object,  or  not  at 
all, — so  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I  have  talked  with  the  other  men, 
but  not  with  you.' 

*  What  is  it  all  about?' 

^  Technically  and  immediately,  it's  about  a  new  water-supply 
for  the  city  ;  but  our  real  and  permanent  object  is  much  broader 
— much  broader.  Are  you  willing  to  promise  to  make  no  outside 
allusion  to  what  you  hear,  in  case  you  don't  go  with  us  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not,'  replied  Warren,  promptly.  *  I'll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  concealments  :  we  have  too  much  of  them  already. 
I  would  do  all  I  could  to  let  in  light  and  air.' 

Mr.  Drayton  smiled,  and  then  looked  aside,  grasping  his  beard. 
*  And  if  the  light  and  air,  why  not  water  ? '  he  said  presently,  re- 
suming his  contemplative  gaze  at  the  younger  man.  *  Well,  that's 
what  I  wanted  to  hear  from  you.     Indeed,  if  I  hadn't  known  it 
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before,  I  shouldn't  have  troubled  you  to  come  here  to-night. 
Light  and  air, — purity  and  freedom, — that's  what  we  all  are  after. 
But  the  way  to  get  them,  Mr.  Warren  Bell,  is  by  method  and 
persistence — by  discipline, — ^not  by  hap-hazard  and  short-sighted 
spasms  of  emotional  reform.' 

^  Yes,'  admitted  Warren,  colouring,  and  feeling  that  he  had 
once  more  been  over-hasty. 

'  It  isn't  a  thing  to  be  undertaken  with  a  light  heart,'  continued 
Mr.  Drayton.  *  The  opposition  we  shall  have  to  meet  cannot  be 
over-estimated — ^its  organisation,  its  activity,  its  power.  We  shall 
be  fought  against  as  men  fight  for  their  lives  and  liberties.' 

*  One  honest  man  is  a  match  for  a  dozen  rogues,'  said  Warren. 

*  That  is  cant,  sir  I '  retiumed  Mr.  Drayton,  quickly.  *  One  rogue 
is  much  more  likely  to  overmatch  a  dozen  honest  men.  The  rogue 
has  a  definite  motive — his  own  interest ;  the  honest  man  a  very 
vague  one — the  interests  of  morality.  You  must  make  your 
account  in  this  world  with  flesh-and-blood  motives,  not  with 
abstract  theories.' 

^  I  mean  to,'  said  Warren ;  ^  and  I  want  to  know  whether  this 
syndicate  is  based  on  an  abstract  theory  or  a  f-flesh-and-blood 
motive  ? ' 

Mr.  Drayton  paused  a  few  moments,  not  as  if  he  were  em- 
barrassed, but  as  if  he  were  debating  within  himself  which  of 
several  possible  replies  to  make.     At  length  he  asked — 

*  Have  you  any  reason  to  distrust  me  ? ' 

*  There  are  two  reasons  why  I  might  distrust  you,'  the  young 
man  answered. 

'Well,  what  are  they?' 

*In  the  first  place,  I  don't  know  why  you  should  fix  upon 
me  as  one  of  your  syndicate.  There  are  engineers  enough  who 
understand  their  business  as  well  as  I  do,  and  are  much  older  and 
better  known.  You  might  have  thought  that  I  was  young  and 
could  be  managed  easily.' 

*  Hoodwinked,  that  is  to  say — made  a  tool  of.  Yes.  What  is 
the  other  reason  ? '  . 

*I  don't  like  your  position.  You  are  chairman  of  the  Com- 
pensation Fund.  A  good  many  of  them  are  said  to  be  rascals. 
If  this  syndicate  is  to  put  the  rascals  out,  y-you  are  playing  a 
double  game.' 

'  True.  But  I  am  not  a  fool,  Mr.  Bell.  I  have  had  experience, 
and  I  have  some  insight  into  character.  You  are  a  young  man, 
but  it  needs  no  magician  to  see,  with  half  an  eye,  that  you  are 
honest.  You  have  several  gifts,  but  not  the  gift  of  dissimulation. 
You  have  several  virtues,  but  not   (excuse  me)  the  virtue  of 
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humility.  You  are  independent  and  aggressive  to  a  fault. 
Whatever  my  reasons  for  inviting  you  to  join  me,  it  could  not  have 
been  the  expectation  of  duping  you.  I  have  no  use  for  dupes.  I 
want  men  who  can  comprehend  a  situation,  and,'  he  added,  smiling, 
*  speak  their  mind  about  it.' 

*  I  am  not  incapable  of  courtesy,'  said  Warren  ;  *  but  if  we  are 
to  understand  each  other,  I  thought  ceremony  had  better  wait.' 

*N"ow  as  to  my  double   game.     I  suppose  you  know  that  I 
have  lived  in  this  city  for  upwards  of  a  dozen  years  ? ' 
'  Yes,  I  know  that.' 

*  But  you  don't  know — because,  up  to  this  moment,  no  one 
knows  it — ^what  my  object  was  in  coming  here,  and  what  I  have 
been  doing  since  I  came.  Well,  it  was  in  order  to  tell  you  those 
two  things  that  I  invited  you  here  this  evening.'  Here  Mr. 
Drayton  came  a  step  nearer  to  his  interlocutor,  and  spoke  in  a 
lower  tone.  *  I  have  always  been  an  upright  man,  Mr.  Bell.  I 
have  never  aided  and  abetted  rascals  ;  but  I'm  free  to  confess  that 
my  abstract  preference  for  right  and  justice  alone  would  never 
have  kindled  me  to  the  fighting  point.  I  needed  a  sharper  spur 
than  that,  and  I  got  it.  I'll  call  it  by  its  worst  name — revenge. 
Don't  be  alarmed :  there  is  no  melodrama.  I  shan't  roll  my  r's  nor 
my  eyes,  nor  call  the  gods  to  witness.  I  am  talking  business. 
When  I  was  a  Bostonian,  I  had  an  ambition,  a  commonplace  and 
harmless  one,  to  serve  my  country ;  that  is,  to  enter  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  write  Honourable  before  my  name,  with  a  governorship 
or  senatorship  in  prospect.  I  intended  no  harm,  beyond  the 
gratification  of  a  little  vanity,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  my  way,  inci- 
dentally, to  doing  some  good.  Well,  the  rascals  must  have  sus- 
pected me  of  much  better  intentions  than  I  ever  had,  for  they 
combined  against  me,  assailed  me  with  the  vilest  weapons,  and 
defeated  me.  I  imagined  I  was  ambitious  before ;  but  that  ex- 
perience taught  me  what  ambition  really  was.  It  taught  me  the 
difference  between  abstractions  and  flesh  and  blood.  It  made  me 
feel  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  theory  and  my 
rights  and  my  wrongs  in  the  concrete.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
my  defeat  should  not  be  final, — that  I  would  fight  again,  but  not 
until  I  was  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  knew  how  to  use  my  weapons. 
So  I  came  here,  because  here  is  the  largest  field,  and  here  the 
struggle  would  be  decisive.  For  these  twelve  years  I  have  been 
practising  at  the  mark,  until  now  I  can  hit  the  bull's  eye  every 
time.  I  have  studied  my  ground  and  the  tactics  of  my  enemy. 
I  know  every  important  man  and  combination  of  men  in  the 
State — and  in  other  JStates  besides  this.  I  know  their  records, 
their  gecrets,  and  their  aims,     And  po  ope  of  them  has  fathomed 
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my  drift  or  heeded  my  evolutions.  They  think  I  am  a  harmless, 
good  man,  a  useful,  popular  figure-head  to  give  respectability  to 
their  schemes.  They  know  I  am  beyond  the  temptations  of  money, 
and  they  fancy  my  ambition,  if  I  ever  had  any,  died  long  ago. 
They  find  me  convenient,  but  not  dangerous.     Well,  we  shall  see  ! ' 

Mr.  Drayton  paused  at  this  point,  with  his  beard  in  his  hand 
and  his  keen  eyes  fixed  on  Warren  Bell.  The  latter  certainly  felt 
that  this  was  a  man,  and  no  scarecrow  or  wind-bag.  He  had  never 
liked  him,  but  he  began  now  to  admire  him,  and  even  to  be  capti- 
vated by  him.  If  he  were  deficient  in  winning  geniality,  he  had, 
at  any  rate,  intellect,  will,  and  passion.  If  he  were  a  man  with  a 
grievance,  his  grievance  had  developed  instead  of  narrowing  him. 
He  was  not  to  be  sounded  by  ordinary  plummets,  nor  was  his  orbit 
to  be  measured  in  feet  and  inches.  Moreover,  he  was  a  man  who 
had  the  penetration  to  see  through  himself,  and  the  intrepidity  not 
to  gloss  over  what  he  saw  there.  He  hated  corruption  and  rascality 
with  a  personal,  not  a  metaphysical,  hatred.  To  be  sure>  that 
might  mean  that  he  hated  the  rascals  rather  than  the  rascality,  and 
therefore  might  himself  use  rascality  to  overthrow  them  ;  but  such 
an  inference  was  premature,  to  say  the  best  of  it. 

'Now,  Warren,'  said  Mr.  Drayton,  interrupting  the  young 
man's  meditations,  and  speaking  in  a  gentler  tone  than  he  had  yet 
used,  'would  you,  in  my  place,  act  as  chairman  of  the  Compensa- 
tion Fund,  or  not  ? ' 

Warren  reflected.     '  I  should  not,'  he  said  at  last. 

'  Why  not  ? ' 

'  Because  I  should  have  to  1-lie  to  those  fellows,  either  actually 
or  implicitly  ;  and  1-lying  doesn't  suit  me.' 

'  If  your  best  friend  were  hunted  for  his  life,  and  you  knew 
which  way  he  had  escaped,  would  you  tell  his  hunters  or  lie  about 
it?' 

'  I'd  h-hold  my  tongue.' 

'  You  would  suppress  the  truth.  But  suppose  they  started  on 
the  right  track?' 

'  Yes ;  then  I'd  lie,'  Warren  admitted. 

'  And  let  me  tell  you  this,'  added  Drayton,  gravely :  *  every  man 
has  his  price.  For  one,  it  is  a  million  dollars  ;  for  another,  love  ; 
for  another,  hate ;  for  another,  ambition  ;  for  another,  his  soul's 
salvation.  Don't  be  deceived  in  yourself,  or  you'll  be  undeceived 
when  you  least  expect  it.  From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  may 
know  what  my  price  is.  I  have  resolved  to  leave  my  country 
cleaner  of  vermin  than  I  found  it.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  mira- 
culous Messiah,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can :  but  I  will  do  it, — I'm  in 
earnest !     I  don't  ask  you,  or  any  other  man,  to  follow  in  my  foot- 
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steps ;  I  only  ask  you,  to  aim  at  my  goal.  Help  me  to  win,  and 
you  shall  share  the  glory,  and  I  will  bear  the  scars.' 

*  Not  at  all  1 '  rejoined  Warren  Bell.  *  If  I  join  you,  we  must 
divide  the  k-kicks  as  well  as  the  cake.     But  I  don't  half  like  it.' 

^  You  are  the  son  of  the  only  friend  I  ever  had,'  said  Drayton. 

*  Frank  Bell  and  I  had  our  boyish  dreams,  and  confided  them  to 
each  other.  I  see  him  again  in  you — his  mind  and  his  spirit — 
and  I  tell  you  fairly,  boy  as  you  are,  half  of  my  interest  in  my 
life's  purpose  will  be  gone  if  you  can't  be  with  me  in  it.  But  stop 
and  think.!     Come  with  your  whole  heart,  or  don't  come  at  all.' 

*  Beware ! '  said  Intuition.     *  Don't  be  an  ass  ! '  said  Reason. 
^  There's  my  hand,'  said  Warren  Bell. 

The  two  men  shook  hands  in  silence.  The  clock  struck  the 
hour,  and  the  door-bell  rang.  The  other  members  of  the  syndicate 
began  to  arrive. 

*  The  water-works  business  is  but  the  small  end  of  the  wedge,' 
remarked  Drayton  as  they  walked  towards  the  reception-room. 
^  These  men  will  serve  us  so  far,  and  no  farther.  I  shall  tell  you 
all  about  it  later.  You  don't  know,'  he  added,  smiling,  ^how 
much  I  depended  upon  you.' 

Warren  did  not  reply.     The  thought  had  flitted  into  his  mind, 

*  What  would  Nell  Anthony  say  to  all  this  ? ' 

{To  he  cmUinutd^ 
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Ange  Ficabd  stood  carelessly  shaking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
as  though  it  was  the  most  unmomentous  moment  of  his  life ;  yet 
he  was  just  weighing  his  life's  happiness  in  the  scale,  and  the 
balance  seemed  likely  to  fall  very  far  upon  the  wrong  side. 

It  was  a  curious  scene  upon  which  the  story  opens :  a  large 
French  kitchen,  with  its  immense  open  chimney  about  six  feet 
high  and  eight  feet  wide,  resembling  the  mouth  of  some  huge  oven. 
On  the  hearth  blazed  and  sparkled  enormous  logs  of  wood,  and 
from  its  prodigious  brazier  there  issued  forth  an  enormous  body  of 
light  and  heat*  Every  variety  of  culinary  utensils,  sparkling  in 
all  the  brightness  of  the  most  elaborate  cleanliness,  and  composed 
invariably  of  copper,  brass,  and  tin,  glowed  in  the  bright  radiance 
of  the  winter  fire  as  they  stood  arranged  with  the  utmost  nicety 
and  effect  on  their  appropriate  shelves. 

A  long  deal  table  and  dresser  and  high-backed  wooden  chairs 
were  alike  white  and  spotless.  In  one  comer  stood  an  old- 
fashioned  clock  with  a  view  of  Notre  Dame.  Over  the  high 
mantelshelf  a  small  wooden  crucifix  was  nailed  to  the  wall,  plainly 
showing  the  religion  of  the  household. 

From  the  large  latticed  window,  encircled  by  the  tendrils  of 
the  vine,  lay  stretching,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  well- 
stocked,  richly  yielding  vineyards  of  Monsieur  Picard. 

Two  large  lamps  stood  upon  the  table  ready  for  lighting,  but 
the  occupants  of  the  kitchen  were  too  much  engrossed  in  them- 
selves to  think  of  the  darkness  which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon 
them*  The  red  flames  from  the  fire  sent  out  their  lurid  lights  and 
dancing  shadows  round  about  the  room,  sometimes  playing  strangely 
upon  the  face  of  Ange's  fair  companion. 

At  one  end  of  the  mantelpiece  stood  Ange.  He  had  put  the 
pipe  in  his  pocket  now,  and  somewhat  lost  the  air  of  careless  ease 
and  indifference ;  but  he  still  leaned  back  with  his  hands  clasped 
carelessly  behind  him,  though  his  head  was  bent  low  on  his  breast, 
and  his  lips  were  tightly  compressed. 

The  girl  stood  a  few  paces  from  him  and  just  in  front  of  the 
fire,  in  the  light  of  which  one  could  see  her  distinctly.  She  was 
about  the  middle  height,  with  a  plump,  nicely  rounded  figure,  but 
lithe  and  agile  as  a  panther.  A  face  full  of  southern  passion ;  a 
creamy,  olive  complexion  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  lustrously  dark 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  breathe  the  impress  of  her  life's  tragedy. 
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Her  purple  black  hair  was  coiled  high  round  her  head,  which  she 
poised  with  the  majesty  of  a  little  queen.  All  her  southern  passion 
was  raised  now  ;  the  dark  eyes  flashed  forth  indignant  wrath ;  the 
parted  lips  quivered  and  displayed  two  rows  of  shining  teeth ;  the 
little  hands  firmly  clenched — not  always  white — were  white  enough 
now,  for  the  blood  had  no  free  passage,  and  the  excited,  angry  girl 
leaned  forward  and  stamped  her  foot  at  him  as.  she  spoke. 

*  How  dare  you,  Ange  Picard  I  How  dare  you,  I  say !  Do  you 
not  fear  each  time  you  breathe  sweet  words  into  that  girl's  ear  lest 
judgment  should  fall  upon  you  for  all  the  lying  vows  you  made  to 
nae  ?  Do  you  not  live  in  danger  and  in  dread  for  your  vile  wicked* 
ness  ?    Are  you  not  afraid  of  we  ? ' 

He  passed  his  hands  across  his  eyes  with  a  groan  of  pain: 
^  Nay,  Aline,  you  have  cared  for  me  too  much  to  do  me  harm.' 

'  What  ?  do  you  dare  to  taunt  me  with  it  ? '  cried  Aline,  in 
horrified  surprise.  Advancing  a  step  or  two  she  laid  one  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  his :  '  Take  care,  Ange 
Picard ;  those  who  love  much  hate  much.' 

Before  she  could  remove  her  hand  he  had  snatched  it  between 
his  own,  and  one  or  two  scalding  tears  fell  upon  it.  *  Oh,  Aline  I 
Aline !  you  wring  my  heart.  May  the  Holy  Virgin  forgive  me  my 
sin,  but  I  must  confess  it,  if  I  die.  I  love  you  still — I  shall  for 
ever.  You  are  life  of  my  life — oh,  my  love  1 '  and  he  would  have 
drawn  her  to  him ;  but  she,  white  and  horror-stricken,  snatched 
her  hand  from  his  and  gazed  upon  him  in  mute  astonishment. 
How  grievously  her  hero  had  fallen.  She  had  worshipped  him 
almost  as  a  god,  and  now  the  image  had  fallen  from  its  pedestal ; 
she  found  it  was  but  clay. 

*  And  you  have  dared  to  confess  this  to  me,'  she  said  at  last,  in 
a  strange,  calm  manner ;  the  words  falling  slowly  and  distinctly 
from  her  lips,  so  diflFerent  from  the  excited  tones  of  a  few  minutes 
previous. 

Ange  did  not  like  the  change ;  he  took  a  few  hasty  strides  to 
the  window,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  her.  *  You  forced  me  to 
it,  Aline.  I  have  striven  to  avoid  you,  but  you  followed  me, 
watched  me,  tracked  me  down ;  and  now — ^you  blame  me  for  it.' 

The  tone  and  words  were  alike  petulant  and  cowardly.  While 
he  was  speaking  the  girl  reached  down  her  hat  and  shawl  from  a 
peg  on  the  wall,  and,  instead  of  replying  to  his  remark,  walked 
once  more  to  where  he  was  standing. 

He  turned  with  a  start  when  he  saw  her  thus  attired.  *  I  am 
going,  Ange  Picard.  I  would  not  change  places  with  you  for  the 
world,  though  you  are  going  to  marry  a  beautiful,  wealthy  wife. 
Poor  Gabrielle !  I  pity  her  from  my  heart ;  for  how  can  a  blessing 
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rest  upon  such  a  marriage  ?  It  will  take  you  all  your  life  to 
repair  the  wrong  and  injury  you  do  her  by  asking  her  to  become 
your  wife  when  you  do  not  love  her.  Pauvre  Gabrielle  !  she  is 
worthy  of  a  better  fate.  It  would  take  even  a  larger  dower  than 
she  can  bring  you  to  pay  your  absolution  for  this  night's  work,  I'm 
thinking,  Ange.' 

A  dark  shadow  crept  ovef  his  face ;  love  and  anger  were  strug- 
gling for  the  mastery.  One  look  at  the  now  pale  face  beside  him, 
and  all  was  forgotten  in  his  affectionate  emotion. 

*  Oh,  Aline !  Aline !  Fate  is  cruel  with  us.  If  we  married,  it 
would  but  be  to  starve ;  man  phre  would  not  even  give  un  franc^ 
and  what  would  my  art  be  worth  here  ?  If  I  marry  Gabrielle,  he 
will  give  me  the  start  in  Paris,  and  some  day  I  shall  be  a  great 
man.  It  is  useless  what  you  say,  Aline;  it  is  foolish  of  you;  I 
must  marry  Mdlle.  Gabrielle.' 

^  Yes,  and  sacrifice  two  human  hearts  as  well,'  said  Aline,  in 
cold  measured  tones :  *  in  her  case  money  is  naught  but  a  curse. 
Little  wonder  if  Aline  Brabant  is  not  happier  in  her  maisonnette 
than  madame  in  her  grand  chateau.  I  should  not  have  been 
afraid  to  have  faced  poverty  with  you,'  she  said,  a  new  energy 
again  in  her  voice — ^  I  am  strong,  and  would  have  worked ;  but 
now  our  paths  lie  apart.    You  must  go  your  way,  I  go  mine.' 

The  clock  from  the  comer  gave  forth  nine  strokes.  Aline 
stepped  across  the  kitchen,  and  heaped  fresh  wood  on  the  fire.  As 
she  passed  back  again  she  touchjsd  Ange  lightly  on  the  shoulder : 
'  Adieu,  monsieur,  and  don't  take  notice  of  anything  I  may  have 
said  in  my  passion.  Will  you ' —  her  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes 
drooped,  she  raised  them  to  his  brimming  with  tears — *  will  you 
promise  to  come  to  me,  or  let  me  know  if  ever  you  are  in  any 
trouble — ^you,  or  your  wife  ?  and  you  will  find  me  ready  to  be  your 
friend.' 

*  I  will,  I  will ! '  he  cried  impassionedly.  *  Aline,  you  will  let 
me  see  you  home  ? ' 

'  No,'  she  said,  waving  him  back  peremptorily,  *  you  must  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.' 

*  But  it  is  not  fit  for  you  to  go  alone,'  he  urged. 

*More  fit  than  that  you  should  accompany  me,'  was  the 
response. 

*  Your  father  and  mother  will  be  home  from  the /e^e  before 
long.  Tell  madame  that  I  was  unwell  and  you  offered  to  keep 
house  for  me  until  their  return.' 

The  next  instant  the  door  was  closed  and  she  stood  under  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven.  The  twinkling,  glittering  stars  seemed  to 
mock  her  in  her  misery ;  and  the  moon,  with  its  ^c^d  powerful 
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light,  seemed  in  its  magnificent  grandeur  to  triumph  over  her 
weakness  and  shame.  She  did  not  turn  down  the  lane  leading 
to  the  home  where  she  had  lived  from  childhood ;  but,  looking 
around  to  see  that  she  was  unobserved,  took  the  road  leading  to 
the  church,  and  went  to  ease  her  wounded,  aching  heart  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

Ange  Picard  was  the  only  son  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Picard. 
His  father  was  the  largest  vineyard  planter,  and,  next  to  the  Baron 
Lef^vre,  the  wealthiest  man  in  Medoc.  He  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  bourgeois  class,  and  as  prosperity  came  he  had  still  been 
content  to  live  in  the  old  homestead  where  his  father  and  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  had  lived  before  him. 

Grandeur  would  but  ill  have  suited  him,  and  he  was  *  always 
on  the  spot  to  look  after  things,'  as  he  termed  it.  But  if  the  old 
man  was  not  ambitious  for  himself,  he  was  for  his  son,  the  only 
child  his  union  had  been  blessed  with,  and  already  he  had  grievously 
disappointed  him,  for,  instead  of  taking  an  interest  and  delight  in 
that  which  had  sufficed  for  his  forefathers,  he  had  from  an  early 
age  evinced  decided  artistic  proclivities  which  a  thoroughly  classical 
education  had  not  tended  to  diminish. 

He  had  left  college  to  serve  his  time  in  the  army,  as  the  law 
if  France  compels  each  young  man  to  do  for  a  certain  time.  By 
paying  a  sum  of  money  he  had  been  enabled  to  get  the  time  re- 
duced for  his  son  to  two  years,  thinking  that  would  be  suflBcient 
to  knock  all  artistic  notions  out  of  his  head,  and  that  he  would 
return  home  only  too  glad  to  settle  down  to  anything.  But 
madame  knew  her  son  better,  and  only  shook  her  head  in  answer ; 
and  so  it  turned  out — an  artist  he  must  be,  and  nothing  else  would 
satisfy  him.  But  he  was  not  to  have  it  all  his  own  way.  If  he 
became  an  artist,  he  must  marry  the  wife  his  parents  had  chosen 
for  him,  and,  by  adopting  her  name,  introduce  himself  to  the  great 
city  of  art — a  great  man,  while  at  the  same  time  the  alliance 
would  unite  the  vast  domains  of  the  Baron  Leffevre  with  the  less 
extensive  but  fertile  lands  of  the  Picards. 

Ange  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  lady  whom  fate  had 
destined  for  his  bride,  and,  had  it  not  been  that  another  had  already 
stepped  in  to  rob  him  of  his  hearty  he  might  have  made  her  such 
in  all  allegiance.  But  whenever  he  thought  of  the  fair,  piure  face  ; 
of  the  trustful,  loving  blue  eyes;  of  the  calm  placid  brow,  a 
shadow  always  came  between — that  of  the  dark  southern  face,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  olive-tinted  cheeks.  It  was  always  a  confusion 
of  tangled  golden  locks  and  smooth  jet  braids:  the  silvery  musical 
voice  was  always  mingled  with  the  echo  of  quick  fipv  tones ;  the 
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soft  caressing  lily  hands  were  always  placed  in  painful  contrast 
with  the  lithe,  supple,  brown  ones  belonging  to  another  woman. 
It  was  only  a  question  as  to  which  was  the  strongest  within  him — 
love — nay,  rather  honour  or  ambition.     It  was  not  so  much  the 
respecting  his  father's  wishes  as  his  own  ambitious  desires  which 
led  him  to  sacrifice,  as  Aline  so  aptly  termed  it,  *two  human 
hearts.' 

•  •••••• 

Not  very  far  from  the  residence  of  the  Picards  stood  a  small 
cottage,  the  walls  almost  hidden  by  luxuriant  creepers.  Some 
twenty  years  back  an  old  broken-down  naval  oflScer  had  located 
himself  there  with  his  wife  and  child,  ostensibly  to  renovate  a  worn- 
out  system  with  the  invigorating  air  of  the  country — in  reality  to 
die,  as  the  event  proved,  some  few  months  later.  So  long  as  his 
widow  survived  him,  his  pension  (in  acknowledgment  of  some 
signal  service)  was  continued,  but  at  her  death,  which  happened 
while  the  child  was  still  of  tender  years,  its  remittance  ceased. 

During  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  monsieur 
and  that  of  Aline's  mother,  a  close  friendship  had  sprung  up  between 
the  two  families,  so  that  when  the  great  loss  fell  upon  Aline  it 
was  partly  swallowed  in  the  comfort  and  kindness  which  she 
received  at  the  hands  of  Madame  Picard.  Upon  her  deathbed, 
madame  had  promised  to  look  after  Aline's  interests  as  though 
she  was  her  own  daughter.  And  nobly  had  she  fulfilled  that  trust. 
Her  first  action  was  to  settle  the  cottage  upon  her,  so  that  she 
might  never  be  without  a  home,  and  Aline,  in  her  gratitude  and 
incipient  pride,  had  preferred  to  take  up  her  abode  there. 

She  possessed  an  innate  genius,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
of  the  intricate  designs  which  went  far  towards  establishing  the 
fame  of  some  of  the  great  Parisian  houses. 

During  the  summer  it  had  been  a  custom  for  her  to  spend 
several  months  with  Madame  Picard,  and  to  keep  house  for  her 
while  the  family  took  their  annual  holiday.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  Ange  and  Aline  were  thrown  constantly  in  each  other's  society. 
She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  fuU  of  vivacity  and  spirit,  the  life  and 
centre  of  every /e^e ;  the  supporter  and  consoler  in  time  of  trouble. 
Strange  if  her  winning  ways  and  piquant  face  had  failed  to  win 
the  heart  of  Ange  Picard.  For  a  time  they  were  lost  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  new-found  happiness,  and  the  time  for  parting 
came  all  too  soon.  There  was  to  be  no  recognised  engagement 
between  them  until  his  return,  so  things  went  on  just  as  usual. 
The  old,  old  story  was  repeated  again  and  again,  and  solemn  vows 
were  renewed  beneath  the  same  star-lit  sky.  The  last  adieux 
were  said,  and  the  last  kiss  imprinted  on  rosy  lips.     And  now,  all 
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there  was  left  to  tell  that  such  had  ever  been  was  the  half  of  a 
little  coin  which  each  had  exchanged,  and  a  lock  of  curly  brown 
hair  which  had  been  clipped  from  his  little  baby  head  in  the  years 
long  gone  by.  Not  a  day  passed  that  Aline  did  not  treasure  and 
kiss  them,  and  sometimes  cry  over  them.  Alas !  for  whispered 
words — soft  in  their  falsity ! — for  broken  vows  and  treacherous  smiles. 
She  little  thought  that  in  after-years  they  would  be  nothing  to  her 
but  tokens  of  deceit  and  treachery.  June  came  round  again,  and 
with  it  her  gallant  soldier  lover.  The  evening  of  his  arrival  found 
him  at  the  cottage,  and  life  once  more  began  for  Aline.  If  any- 
thing, he  was  more  tender  now  than  of  yore — but  still  he  pleaded 
for  a  longer  delay  before  announcing  it  to  his  parents,  and  she,  in 
her  great  trust,  consented.  But  the  days  had  begun  to  pass  into 
weeks,  and  Aline^s  honourable  spirit  revolted  at  concealment,  so 
that  latterly  their  meetings  had  been  anything  but  happy  ones. 
His  replies  to  her  entreaties  were  evasive  and  oftentimes  angry. 
Gradually  their  interviews  had  become  more  and  more  rare,  for 
conscience  made  a  coward  of  Ange,  and  he  employed  every  means 
in  his  power  to  avoid  her. 

It  so  happened  that  the  brother  of  Monsieur  Picard,  who  lived 
in  the  neighbouring  village,  had  given  a/e^e  upon  the  coming  of 
age  of  his  eldest  son,  and  Madame  had  sent  for  Aline  to  keep  house 
for  her  during  her  absence,  as  she  was  taking  the  servants  to  assist 
with  the  preparations.  Aline  had  gone  up  to  madame's  room  to 
assist  her  in  dressing,  so,  of  course,  the  conversation  fell  upon  Ange 
and  his  prospects  in  life.  Madame  spoke  freely,  for  the  two 
children  had  grown  up  together,  and  always  stood  in  relation  to 
each  other  as  brother  and  sister.  So  madame  rattled  on,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  pain  she  was  inflicting  upon  her  protegee. 
*  Yes,  my  dear — we  told  him  that  we  had  chosen  a  wife  for  him.' 

Madame  paused  as  though  expecting  some  remark.  *  And  did 
he — did  he  object  ? '  said  poor  Aline,  slowly  forcing  the  words  from 
her  set  white  lips. 

*  Object,  my  dear  1  "Why,  how  could  he  object  to  a  beautiful 
girl  like  Grabrielle  Lef^vre  ?  Ange  has  more  sense  than  to  do 
that.  The  Baron  is  well  known  in  Parisian  circles  ;  such  a  bride 
will  be  an  introduction  for  him  anywhere.  I  don't  say  that  we 
wouldn't  rather  he  would  take  to  the  vineyards,  and  settle  near 
us ;  it  would  seem  more  home-like  and  natural  for  the  son  to  have 
succeeded  the  father.  But  we  must  not  grumble ;  he  has  always 
been  a  dutiful  son,  and  fallen  in  with  our  wishes  except  in  this  one 
thing ;  and  if  he  has  got  the  talent,  it  must  have  been  by  chance, 
for  there  has  never  been  one  either  on  my  side  or  his  father's  that 
has  not  been  content  to  till  his  own  land.'     Digitized  by  GooqIc 
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And  that  was  the  meaning  of  it  all,  the  cause  of  his  evasions 
and  excuses.  Many  little  things  were  explained  now  which  she 
had  previously  been  at  a  loss  to  understand.  He  was  false  to  her, 
and  with  an  overwhelming  rush  the  truth  fell  upon  her.  Her  sad 
despair  soon  gave  place  to  bitter  indignation.  Before  the  charist 
drove  away  from  the  door  bearing  monsieur,  madame,  and  Ange, 
Aline  had  bidden  him  meet  her  at  sunset  in  such  a  manner,  and 
with  such  a  new  strange  light  in  her  eyes,  that  he  dared  not  dis- 
obey. 

The  reader  already  knows  the  rest ;  the  retrospect  has  brought 
us  down  to  that  meeting  in  the  old  French  kitchen,  where  Ange 
again  confessed  his  love  for  the  girl  whom  he  had  so  grievously 
wronged,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  the  very  confession  announced  his 
intention  of  wedding  another. 

The  truly  noble  nature  of  the  woman  could  not  but  shudder  at 
and  scorn  its  worthlessness.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
thrust  a  once-loved  object  from  our  hearts  and  thoughts,  and, 
vilely  as  he  had  behaved  to  her,  he  was  still  dear  enough  to  cause 
her  heart  to  ache  and  her  tears  to  come  thick  and  fast. 

As  she  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  church  she  looked  carefully 
round  to  see  that  she  was  unobserved ;  for  it  was  no  unusual  thing 
for  weary-hearted  mourners  like  herself  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
church  until  much  later  hours  than  that. 

But  this  night  it  was  apparently  empty.  Dipping  her  fingers 
in  a  basin  of  holy  water  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
her  forehead,  and  advanced  noiselessly  to  the  altar,  where,  after 
making  a  low  obeisance,  she  knelt  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin, 
sobbing  unrestrainedly. 

The  church  was  but  dimly  lighted.  Nothing  but  a  swinging 
lamp  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  chancel  gave  forth  a  hazy 
light,  and  a  few  candles  burned  dimly  on  the  altar.  There  had 
been  service  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  the  faint  smell  of  incense 
still  hung  about  the  place.  The  (yfir^  came  in,  but  he  passed  on 
without  disturbing  the  kneeling  figure.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
ohM  emerged  from  the  *  Holy  of  Holies,'  and  stood  for  a  minute 
gazing  upon  the  almost  motionless  figure.  It  was  no  devotee  at 
pater-noster ;  her  beads  had  slipped  from  her  hands  and  lay  in  a 
heap  beside  her. 

*Some  poor  creature  in  distress,'  thought  he,  and  without 
further  hesitation  he  advanced  and  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 
*  Can  I  help  you  ? '  The  white  agonised  face  was  turned  to  his. 
He  started  back  in  surprise.  *  Aline,  my  poor  child  I ' — she  was 
well  known  to  him,  but  he  had  not  recognised  her  in  the  dim 
light — ^^what   brings  you  here   at   this   time   of  night,  child?' 
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The  words  were  kindly  spoken,  and  he  patted  her  gently  on  the 
shoulder. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  crouched  still  lower : 
*  Oh,  Father !  the  sorrow  of  my  life  has  fallen  upon  me  to-night, 
and  I  have  spoken  of  vengeance.  I  must  have  angered  *'Our 
Lady"  ' — and  here  she  crossed  herself — *  for  I  have  not  been  able 
since  to  banish  schemes  of  revenge  and  wickedness  against  a  gentle 
lady  who  never  did  me  wrong.' 

The  priest  retired  again,  and  soon  returned  clad  in  his  vest- 
ments. The  confessional-box  stood  near.  The  aJbM  entered  and 
closed  his  door;  the  little  wooden  partition  drew  up  from  the 
grating  with  a  sharp  click,  and,  nothing  loth,  Aline  stepped  into 
the  other  half  of  the  box  and  dropped  upon  the  penitential  stool. 
....... 

Ten  years  had  passed  away. 

In  the  chateau  of  the  Baron  Lefevre  a  fair  young  mother  bent 
over  the  form  of  her  dying  child.  Surrounded  by  every  comfort 
and  luxury  that  wealth  could  command,  it  could  not  give  her  back 
her  fading  blossom — almost  all  that  made  life  dear  to  her. 
Gabrielle  Lef&vre  was  stiU  young,  still  lovely  as  a  dream ;  there 
was  a  lingering  shadow  in  her  eyes  which  told  that  life  had  not 
been  all  sunshine  with  her.  The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  had 
been  followed  by  a  grievous  disappointment :  the  child  appeared 
healthy  enough  at  first,  but  in  a  few  months  it  sickened  and  died, 
and  with  its  demise  a  still  more  bitt«r  truth  was  forced  upon  her — 
that  she  was  an  unloved  wife.  No  other  son  ever  came  to  restore 
the  fond  mother's  hopes ;  a  strange  fatality  seemed  to  rest  upon 
them.  Three  other  girls — little  tender  buds — ^had  bub  opened 
their  eyes  upon  earth  to  close  them  until  they  were  again  reopened 
in  the  spirit  world. 

And  so  the  paternal  hearth  was  left  desolate,  and  no  child 
stayed  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  the  husband  had  made  in  the  wife's 
heart.  Surely  she  had  a  rich  inheritance  in  heaven,  plenty  of 
loved  ones  to  welcome  her  in  the  other  land  —the  far-off  bourne  for 
which  she  so  often  yearned  as  the  home  of  her  children. 

And  now  this  last  one  was  going  too — the  little  Gabrielle  who 
had  come  like  a  ray  of  sunshine-  into  their  hearts  and  lives.  She 
had  lived  to  be  much  older  than  any  of  the  rest.  Her  prattling 
voice  was  the  music  of  the  household — the  golden-haired  idol  of 
her  father's  heart.  They  had  brought  her  from  Paris  to  the  quiet 
of  the  country  to  try  what  change  of  air  and  scene  would  do  for 
her  ;  but  the  fatal  blight  had  also  fallen  upon  her  young  life,  the 
malady  was  slowly  and  surely  working  its  way  in  her  system  which 
had  laid  the  others  low.    There  she  lay  in  the  state  chamber  of 
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the  baron*8  chateau^  upon  the  gorgeous  bed  with  its  purple  velvet 
hangings  and  stately  trappings.  On  the  one  side  was  fixed  a  kind 
of  altar  covered  with  purple  velvet,  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and 
several  burning  candles,  not  an  uncommon  practice  with  those 
who  can  afford  it. 

There  was  no  pain,  no  restlessness,  only  a  quiet  fading  away, 
the  cause  of  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians. 
The  day  had  closed  in ;  the  evening  shadows  had  faded,  and  the 
stillness  of  night  crept  over  all. 

Ange  Lef^vre  sat  alone  in  the  immense  library,  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands.  He  was  thinking  of  that  long  dead  past,  and  of  the 
strange  retribution  it  had  brought  him.  A  low  knock  at  the  door 
startled  him.  ^  Come  in  I '  and  his  voice  shook  as  he  said  it,  while 
his  pale  face  grew  paler  still,  for  he  thought  they  were  coming  to 
tell  him  that  she  was  dead. 

It  was  the  child's  attendant ;  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen 
with  weeping,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke:  ^There's 
some  one  asking  to  see  you,  monsieur ;  I  told  her  that  you  were  in 
trouble,  and  I  dare  not  admit  any  one,  but  she  would  not  go — she 
says  monsieur  would  not  refuse  her,  so  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her 
I  would  give  you  this.' 

He  took  the  note  from  her  hand  and  held  it  low,  that  he  might 
see  to  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  fire :  ^  For  the  sake  of  your  child, 
I  implore  you  to  let  me  see  you. — ^Aline.' 

That  was  all  it  contained,  but  the  paper  dropped  from  his 
nerveless  hands  on  to  the  carpet ;  a  grey,  ashen  tint  crept  over  his 
fiEkce ;  a  startled,  terrified  look  was  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned  towards 
the  door. 

The  bonne  drew  back,  frightened  at  the  expression  of  his 
countenance :  ^  Is  anything  the  matter,  monsieur  ? '  she  ventured 
to  ask. 

*  Nothing,'  was  the  curt  reply.  *  Show  the  lady  here,'  and  with 
that  she  was  bound  to  leave. 

Had  she  come  to  mock  him  in  this  the  hour  of  his  life's 
misery — to  taunt  him  with  the  realisation  of  the  future  she  had 
predicted  for  him  ?  and  a  shudder  convulsed  his  whole  frame  as 
her  words  came  with  forcible  distinctness  across  his  mind :  ^  I  pity 
her  from  my  heart,  for  how  can  a  blessing  rest  upon  such  a 
marriage  ? '  He  had  not  heard  the  opening  of  the  door,  or  the 
fall  of  her  light  footsteps  as  she  glided  across  the  thick  Turkey 
carpet. 

« Ange ! ' 

The  same  low,  dreamy  voice ;  the  rich  tones  so  full  of  sup- 
pressed passion.     A  cold  thrill  crept  through  his  veins ;  he  raised 
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his  eyes  and  met  her  gaze,  and  with  a  low  moan  again  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands  upon  the  table. 

She  laid  her  hand  lightly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  again  the 
sweet  voice  fell  upon  his  ear:  'I  have  come  to  help  you — you 
promised  that  I  should  do  so  when  the  time  of  trouble  came.  It 
has  come.     And  I  am  here  to  prove  myself  your  friend.' 

Wearily  he  raised  himself  and  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead,  then,  looking  at  her  steadfastly  with  a  gaze  from  which 
she  did  not  flinch,  he  said  in  a  low,  despairing  voice  firom  which  all 
hope  had  fled :  *  Can  you  save  my  child  ? ' 

*  That  is  why  I  am  here.  To  save  your  child — to  bring  back 
the  life  which  even  now  is  fast  ebbing  away — to  give  your  wife  the 
love  which  you  have  so  long  denied  her.' 

A  look  of  incredulity  and  baffled  comprehension  was  in  his  eyes  : 
<  You  speak  in  enigmas,  I  fail  to  understand  you.' 

*  And  I  am  waiting  to  explain.' 

For  the  first  time  he  seemed  to  re  member  that  she  was  standing, 
and,  rising  hastily,  he  placed  a  chair,  and  motioned  to  her  to  be 
seated. 

*  No,  monsieur,  I  prefer  to  stand.' 

She  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Astrakhan  rug,  her  hands 
calmly  folded,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  deep  cavernous  recesses 
where  the  piles  of  crackling  wood  had  shrunk  and  fallen.  Again 
these  two  had  met,  in  the  same  strange  weird  firelight  in  which 
they  had  parted  ten  long  years  before.  Ten  years  had  wrought 
but  very  little  change  in  her.  Perhaps  the  figure  was  rather  more 
slender  and  less  supple  than  of  old.  The  little  head  had  still  the 
same  dainty  carriage  ;  the  eyes  might  have  lost  somewhat  of  their 
old  brightness,  in  a  tinge  of  half-veiled  sadness.  But  the  bloom 
had  not  faded  from  her  rounded  cheeks ;  the  ripe,  red  lips  were 
bewitching  as  any  siren's,  and  the  old  spell  came  over  Ange  as 
he  watched  her.  Unconsciously  he  had  taken  up  his  old  position, 
leaning  with  his  back  against  the  mantelpiece.  But  now  the 
dancing  flames  did  not  cast  their  light  upon  the  pots  and  pans  of 
Maitre  Picard's  humble  kitchen,  but  upon  the  burnished  frames 
and  pictured  faces  of  long  ago  dead  ancestors,  upon  the  handsome 
polished  furniture,  and  richly  bound  volumes  of  Baron  Lef^vre's 
lihraire. 

^AUnel' 

It  was  like  an  echo  from  the  other  world,  and  she  started,  for 
she  had  never  thought  to  hear  her  name  thus  breathed  by  him 
again. 

'  Has  your  love  lived  for  me  so  long  that  it  has  led  you  to  thinly 
yourgelf  capable  of  doing  this  ? '  r^         j 
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For  a  moment  she  was  horrified  to  think  that  he  should  thas 
have  attributed  her  motives  so  unjustly.  Her  face,  as  she  turned 
it  towards  him,  wore  a  set  look  of  firm  resolve ;  the  voice  was 
constrained  and  cold  as  she  answered  him :  '  No  I  my  love  for  you 
died  and  w&s  buried  in  the  grave  your  faithlessness  had  made  ten 
years  ago.' 

He  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest,  and  lowered  his  head  so 
that  she  could  not  see  his  face.  After  all,  his  vanity  was  piqued, 
that  she  had  been  able  to  let  him  slip  out  of  her  life,  when  he  had 
never  been  able  to  rid  himself  of  her  image. 

*  It  was  from  Madame  Picard  that  I  learnt  you  were  at  the 
chateau  with  your  child,  and  it  so  shocked  me  that  I  could  not 
rest  for  thinking  of  it,  and  when  night  came  I  could  not  sleep. 
Tossing  from  side  to  side,  and  listening  to  the  chimes,  I  thought 
the  night  would  never  pass  away.  Suddenly  a  light  wind  fell  across 
my  face,  and  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  standing  by  my  side,  with 
hands  outstretched  towards  me,  and  a  piteous,  imploring  look  in  her 
eyes — youk  i^ife.' 

*  Mt  wife  I '  repeated  Ange,  starting  excitedly  forward.  *  You 
rave.  My  wife  has  never  left  the  chateau,  since  we  arrived  a  week  ago.' 

*  Be  that  as  it  may.  Monsieur  Lef^vre,'  said  Aline,  in  decided 
tones,  *  I  saw  her — and — '  she  hesitated. 

*  And  what  ? '  broke  in  Ange. 

*  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  fainted.' 

*  And  when  you  recovered  ? ' 

*  The  room  was  filled  with  the  morning  sunlight,  and  Babette 
(my  assistant)  had  fetched  your  mother,  for  the  poor  girl  at  first 
concluded  that  I  was  dead.  Your  mother  insisted  upon  sending 
me  to  her  medical  adviser,  but  I  lyould  not  tell  him  what  had 
caused  the  fit.  He  would  but  have  ridiculed  my  fears.  I  asked 
him  to  be  candid  with  me,  and  tell  me  if  anything  was  wrong,  for 
his  face  wore  a  peculiar,  puzzled  expression,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
cast  upon  me  a  curious  questioning  glance.  "  Ma  chhre  amie^ 
said  he,  laying  his  fingers  upon  my  pulse,  "  you  are  too  full  of 
life,  the  blood  goes  rushing  wildly  through  your  veins ;  it  is  too 
quick ;  you  have  too  much.  I  can  do  nothing  for  you ; "  and  with 
that  I  left  him.' 

The  colour  had  risen  warmly  in  her  face  now ;  the  dark  eyes 
were  brilliant,  and  the  passion  was  stirred  in  their  depths ;  the  lips 
quivered  with  intense  earnestness  as  she  continued.  She  cast  an 
almost  nervous  look  round  the  apartment  as  though  she  feared 
lest  anything  might  be  lurking  in  the .  deep  shelving  recesses 
and  dark  corners,  un-illumined  by  the  firelight — it  seemed  all  to 
have  centred  round  the  lithe,  noble  figure  standing  before  it. 
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'The  following  night,  I  fell  asleep 'almost  as  soon  as  my  head 
touched  the  pillow.  How  long  I  remained  so  I  have  no  idea,  but  I 
was  awakened  by  the  same  cold  wind  across  my  face,  and  again 
unclosed  my  eyes,  to  encounter  the  vision  of  the  night  before. 
This  time  I  returned  the  gaze  unflinchingly,  and  with  a  great 
efiFort  steadied  my  voice  suflBciently  to  ask  her  if  she  had  any  special 
reason  for  visiting  me ! ' 

<  And  her  answer — did  she  speak  to  you  ?  Did  she  say  why 
she  had  come  ?  *  exclaimed  Ange,  in  a  nervous,  excited  voice,  his 
face  looking  dreadfully  white  and  agitated. 

*  For  reply ' — continued  Aline  in  the  same  calm  tones,  apparently 
unheeding  his  altered  manner — *  she  wrote  with  her  forefinger  upon 
the  white  coverlet  of  my  bed  in  letters  of  crimson  fire,  *'  Why 
should  you  have  so  much  life-blood  while  my  child  is  dying  for 
want  of  it  ?  "  and  she  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  chateau.  I 
turned  deadly  cold,  the  blood  seemed  freezing  in  my  veins.  In  a 
voice  which  terror  reduced  almost  to  a  whisper,  I  gasped  out, 
"  What  woxild  you  have  me  do  ?  "  The  upraised  finger  again  wrote 
rapidly,  "  Let  the  blood  from  your  veins  be  transferred  to  hers. 
Then  let  the  child  remain  with  you  that  it  may  partake  of  your 
vitality.     You  have  plenty  to  spare." ' 

Ange's  agitation  had,  during  the  recital,  painfully  increased. 
Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow ;  his  hands  were 
cold  and  trembling  as  he  clutched  at  the  marble  mantelpiece  for 

support.     *  You — you — don't  mean  to  say ^  he  stammered  and 

hesitated. 

*  That  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  your  child.' 

The  words  fell  one  by  one  clear  and  concisely  from  her  lips — 
fell  Uke  so  many  stones  upon  the  bruised  heart  of  the  man  before 
her.  With  a  low  moan  and  stifled  sob  he  threw  himself  back  in 
the  immense  easy  chair  which  he  had  before  occupied,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  *  Oh,  Aline  1  Aline  ! '  he  wailed.  *  You 
are  mad — this  is  but  the  fruit  of  a  disordered  imagination,  and 
you  would  treat  it  seriously,  but  I  cannot — I  will  not  allow  it. 
Go  away  and  forget  it.' 

*  Ange  Picard,'  said  Aline,  resolutely,  unconsciously  using  the 
old  name, '  this  is  no  time  for  idle  words  or  vain  remonstrances ; 
that  which  I  have  set  myself  to  do  I  will  accomplish,  even  though 
my  life  be  the  sacrifice.' 

He  was  about  to  speak,  but  she  raised  her  hand  to  arrest  the 
words  upon  his  lips. 

*  As  I  came  here  this  evening,  I  knelt  to  the  Virgin  and  re- 
peated to  the  ahb^  all  the  occurrence.  He  blessed  me  and  gave 
me  the  sacrament  before  I  left.'  Cr\r\n\o 
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He  still  lay  back  with  his  face  hidden  by  his  hands. 

Aline  approached  him  and  dropped  upon  her  knees  before  him, 
imploring  him  to  take  her  to  the  child. 

'  Never,  Aline  I  never ! '  he  cried,  in  sudden  frenzy  flinging  his 
hands  from  his  face,  pushing  away  his  chair,  and  pacing  the  room 
with  rapid  strides.  '  Do  you  take  me  for  an  inhuman  monster 
that  you  come  to  me  to  lead  you  to  your  death  ? ' 

*  You  only  make  my  task  the  harder  for  me,'  she  replied,  but 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Gabrielle  Lef^vre  stood  on  the  threshold. 
For  an  instant  she  looked  in  dismay  from  the  calm,  beautiful 
figure  standing  before  the  fire  to  her  husband,  who  at  her  entrance 
ceased  his  march  across  the  room.  It  was  a  striking  trio  they 
formed:  Ange,  with  his  intensely  agitated,  handsome  face; 
Aline's  rapt,  dreamy  gaze  and  folded  hands ;  Grabrielle  standing 
in  the  half-open  doorway  with  her  sad  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
looking  like  some  ethereal  vision  in  her  white  robe  which  fell  in 
graceful  folds  around  her. 

*  Oh,  madame  1 '  cried  Aline  in  glad  surprise ;  *  at  least  you  will 
listen  to  my  pleading.  I  am  impressed  that  I  can  save  your  child. 
Will  you  let  me  try  ?  I  have  received  the  blessing  of  the  ahbe 
for  my  efforts.  He  did  not  refuse  to  listen  to  me,  why  should 
you.  Mademoiselle  Gabrielle  ?  Remember,  it  is  your  child  I  am 
pleading  for.' 

The  old  familiar  name  came  readiest,  and  at  the  moment  of  its 
utterance  she  caught  her  hand  and  looked  in  her  face,  *  Aline 
Brabant ! ' 

*  Even  so,'  and  the  head  drooped  lower  and  lower  until  her 
lips  rested  against  the  soft  white  fingers.  *  You  will  not  refuse 
me?' 

*  No !  But  the  blessing  of  a  fond  mother  will  be  yours  for 
evermore.' 

*  Amen '  was  the  reverent  response  as  Madame  Lef(§vre  turned 
and  led  the  way  from  the  room.  Up  the  grand  staircase  Aline 
followed  her,  and  along  the  roomy  corridors  until  they  reached  the 
stately  chambers  where  the  little  Gabrielle  lay.  Aline  paused  and 
gazed  at  the  costly  surroundings,  the  gorgeous  pageantry  which 
seemed  to  mock  grim  death.  Involuntarily  she  shuddered,  for  she 
knew  it  was  the  state  chamber  wherein  generations  of  Lefftvres  had 
died. 

^  This  grandeur  is  killing  her,  she  must  be  removed  at  once. 
Has  she  not  some  little  room  of  her  own  ?  See,  you  have  surrounded 
her  with  death.' 

*  There  is  her  little  nursery,'  said  Gabrielle ;  and  she  would  have 
rung  for  an  attendant  to  carry  her  thither,  but  Aline  Jjrould  jallow 
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DO  <»oe  Up  UAkcb  bter  care  beoAL  Beariog  tiie  little  firagOe  Sgnre 
io  fca^  atrauF,  tfaej  proceeded  to  the  msnetj. 

ft  wai  »uall  iu  comparuon  with  the  other  apAitmeDtB,  but 
light  ^A  loftj  in  the  extreme*  In  a  littlealcoTe  stood  the  pretty 
white  and  gold  }jhAMead  with  draperies  of  pale  pink  and  soft  ridi 
laee,  MaMea  of  white  Sevres  china  and  delieate  porcelain  filled 
with  the  iweet  narciiaiis  eaat  their  fragrance  all  aroond. 

In  tlie  oppofdte  recen  stood  a  nnall  PrU-Dleu  dair  of  eJabor- 
aUrlj  carved  wood,  with  a  silken  cushion  and  haaeock.  Over  the 
pretij  toilette-table  hung  a  chaste  silver  crucifix,  and  beneath  it 
was  suMpended  a  rosarj  of  precious  stones. 

At  her  reqtjest  the  celebrated  physician  who  was  staying  in  the 
bouse  was  sent  for  to  the  room«  He  looked  in  astonishment  at 
the  child  still  lying  unconscious  across  the  stranger's  knee,  but 
bis  eyes  opened  still  wider  as  Aline  poured  forth  her  request. 
Madame  I>efevre  started  forward,  a  scared,  terrified  look  in  her 
ejes.  *  You  cannot  mean  what  you  say ;  you  will  not  consent  to 
such  a  thing*  I  cannot  allow  it,'  and  she  looked  at  the  physician 
beseechingly.  But  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  slightly 
elevated  his  great  arched  eyebrows. 

^  \o  doubt  it  may  be  the  saving  of  the  child,  madame,  and  as 
ma/Urrvovidle  says  she  can  spare  it,  let  her  try,  madame.' 

It  was  a  hard  Biruggle.  Gabrielle's  gaze  wandered  from  her 
child  io  Aline,  and  back  again  to  the  physician's  face. 

^  Wliat  mu«t  I  do  ? '  she  sobbed  aloud. 

*  Have  your  cliild/ 

The  words  spoken  softly  and  musically  startled  the  self-possessed 
physician,  and  mercifully  brought  unconsciousness  to  Madame 
liofovre.  They  laid  her  upon  the  child's  little  bed  and  forbore  to 
rouHe  hiix  by  applying  remedies,  until  all  was  over. 

*  Now  is  the  time,'  said  the  physician,  glancing  at  Aline. 

^  And  I  am  ready,'  was  the  calm  response.  *  I  do  but  wait  your 
plmhure/ 

In  another  second  the  white  round  arm  was  bared,  und  she 
held  it  steadily  while  he  wound  the  fine  white  linen  bandage 
tightly  round  it.  When  it  was  securely  fastened,  the  doctor 
turnod  and  bade  the  bonne  summon  her  master. 

For  the  first  time  Aline  seemed  to  waver ;  her  lips  quivered, 
her  whole  frame  trembled,  and  her  voice  shook  as  she  said, '  Is  it 
al)Solutely  necessary  for  any  one  else  to  be  present  ?  I  would  rather 
that  we  were  alone.' 

*  Impossible  I '  and  the  man  of  physic  gave  a  decided  shake  of 
the  head.  *  I  must  have  some  one  present,  and  monsieur  is  the 
proper  person  to  be  here.' 
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Footsteps  were  heard  along  the  corridor,  and  with  a  weary  little 
sigh  Aline  turned  away  and  resigned  herself  to  meet  her  fate.  An 
open  case  of  surgical  instruments  lay  upon  the  table,  the  bright 
steel  scintillating  and  flashing  beneath  the  brilliant  lights.  They 
were  small  and  beautifully  fashioned,  but  a  shudder  convulsed  Ange 
as  his  eye  lighted  upon  the  deadly  toys.  He  felt  faint  and  sick  at 
heart,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  run  away  and  hidden  himself 
*  anywhere — anywhere  out  of  the  world '  to  escape  the  tortures  of 
that  night. 

But  the  doctor's  detaining  hand  was  upon  his  arm,  and  he  was 
in  quiet,  authoritative  tones  bidding  him  sit  beside  his  victim  (for 
as  such  he  now  looked  upon  her)  and  count  the  life-drops  of  her 
sacrifice. 

In  pure  relief  the  little  supple  arm  lay  across  the  crimson 
Yelvet  fcmteuil  upon  which  she  reclined.  But  now  no  tremor  was 
visible,  her  face  was  calm  and  placid  as  that  of  a  sleeping  child, 
her  whole  demeanour  suggestive  of  calm  repose. 

Trembling  and  agitated,  he  placed  his  fingers  upon  her  pulse, 
and,  with  watch  in  hand,  fortified  himself  for  the  terrible  ordeal. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned.  The  mother  and  child  still  lay  all- 
unconscious  of  the  dread  hush  pervading  ;  the  husband  and  father, 
he  who  had  been  the  soldier-lover — who  was  now  the  famous 
heavenly  painter  whom  the  people  almost  worshipped — sat,  and 
took  his  part  in  the  fatal  drama  which  was  being  enacted  in  that 
room  which  had  ever  been  apportioned  for  the  rearing  of  the 
olive  branches  of  the  baron's  family. 

Silently,  swiftly,  and  with  skilful  fingers,  the  physician  plied 
his  task  ;  the  sparkling,  cruel  toys  were  dimmed  and  stained  with 
drops  of  crimson  blood,  the  work  was  nearly  over.  Slower  and 
slower,  fainter  and  fainter,  grew  each  throb,  until  at  last  the  beat- 
ing was  scarcely  diBcemible;  colder  and  colder  grew  the  hand 
which  Ange  held  within  his  own.  A  low  moan — a  stifled  sob,  and  for 
the  second  time  in  her  life  Aline  swooned.  Anxiously,  the  two 
men  bent  over  her ;  and  with  a  smothered  groan  Ange  turned  away 
to  hide  his  face.  But  even  as  they  spoke  a  faint  tinge  of  colour 
warmed  her  cheek  and  mantled  on  her  brow ;  her  eyes  unclosed 
and  looked  into  theirs  with  a  curious,  questioning  gaze.  Gradually 
recollection  returned,  and  she  replied  to  their  inquiries  and  assured 
them  that  all  she  needed  was  perfect  quiet.  After  all  had  been 
arranged  for  her  comfort  during  the  night,  they  left  her,  and,  weak 
and  exhausted,  she  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Some  few  hours  later  the  door  was  opened  noiselessly  ;  a  white- 
robed  figure  glided  across  the  room,  and  kneeling  beside  the  bed 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  same  attitude,  a  low/soh  jiow  and 
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then  breaking  the  silence  which  pervaded  so  solemnly.  Several 
hours  passed  on,  and  the  grey  dawn  crept  on  apace  ere  Gabrielle 
Lefevre  gave  up  her  watch.  Still  they  slept — the  maiden  and 
the  child,  all  unconscious  of  the  patient  gentle  creature  keeping 
guard  over  them.  Perhaps  they  dreamt  it  was  an  angel's  breath 
which  lightly  fanned  their  cheeks  as  the  mother  stooped  to  impart 
a  kiss  upon  each  of  their  faces. 

*•■••••• 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  broke  grey  and  calm,  the  great 
billowy  waves  of  sky  gradually  melted  and  resolved  themselves 
into  one  great  ocean  of  shimmeriog  blue,  and  the  golden  sunlight 
streamed  in  burnished  rays  through  the  richly  stained  windows  of 
the  church,  brightening  up  the  pictured  faces  of  the  MoHyrs  and 
Prophets ;  glinting  across  polished  tiles  and  making  strange  re- 
flections on  the  costly  chalices,  and  revealing  the  snow-white 
purity  of  the  linen  damask  cloth  which  shrouded  and  enveloped 
the  Holy  Orail. 

It  was  the  festival  of  the  harvest.  The  church  was  lavishly 
decorated  with  fruit  and  flowers  ;  the  golden  com  hung  all  around 
in  rich  profusion;  the  ripe,  rich,  luscious  bunches  of  grapes  were, 
placed  in  every  available  niche  and  crevice.  It  was  a  scene  of 
beauty — ^these  offerings  of  the  people,  the  sacrifice  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  earth's  season.  But  the  sunlight  fell  upon  another 
object,  upon  a  strangely  still,  cold  form  lying  prostrate  before  the 
altar,  upon  a  fair  yoimg  life  given  up  in  sacrifice  to  the  Angel 
Reaper  who  had  borne  it  away. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  Aline  had  stolen  from  the  cfiateau^ 
left  the  child  in  the  little  white  bed  with  a  new  glow  of  health 
upon  her  face — left  her  for  ever  in  this  world,  and  went  out  firom 
that  little  room  never  to  return.  And  that  was  the  sight  which 
Ange's  eyes  rested  upon.  Calm  and  still,  pale  and  quiet,  the 
glory  of  the  ^  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding'  resting  upon 
her  face.  They  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  removing  her  from  the 
sacred  edifice.  It  was  there  she  had  ever  fled  in  sorrow — there  she 
had  found  her  lasting  rest. 

So  there  she  lay,  the  fairest  flower  ever  offered  in  sacrifice,  a 
chaste  type  of  the  Worltffs  Harvest. 

•  •••••• 

Ange  Lef^vre's  fame  was  ringing  through  all  Paris.  His  name 
was  on  every  lip ;  society  worshipped  at  his  shrine,  and  laid  her 
offerings  at  his  feet. 

In  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  costly  engravings  of  the  great 
picture  adorned  the  walls ;  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  cheap 
prints  were  nailed.   The  name  of  Ange  I^fdvre  wasa  household  word. 
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The  great  picture  itself  hung  in  the  church.  Truly  it  was  a 
master  hand  which  had  wrought  so  marvellous  a  work.  The 
canvas  seemed  peopled  with  strangely  real  forms.  A  rich,  dark 
background,  a  painted  window  through  which  the  sun  streamed 
brilliantly  and  centred  upon  the  slender  white-robed  figure,  a 
mass  of  jet  black  hair  falling  around  her  shoulders,  lighting  up  the 
calm,  dead  face,  playing  softly  over  the  chiselled  features — the 
golden  sheaves  of  wheat  Ijing  scattered  all  around.  On  one  side 
half-reclined  a  lovely  child,  its  golden  locks  intermingling  with 
the  raven  black  of  the  dead  girl,  while  with  tiny  fingers  she  decked 
her  with  the  flowers  lying  around.  On  the  opposite  side  sat  the 
mother  of  the  child,  her  hands  locked  hopelessly  in  her  lap,  a 
look  of  sad,  unutterable  longing  on  her  face.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
seemed  to  flit  from  the  face  of  the  dead  and  played  strange 
games  at  hide  and  seek  amongst  the  curls  of  the  child,  but  all  the 
time  remained  stationary  as  a  shining  halo  above  the  head  of  the 
woman— the  mother  whose  face  resembled  that  of  some  piure, 
mediaeval  saint. 

•  •••••• 

The  child  lived.  The  sacrifice  had  not  been  in  vain.  But  the 
whole  affair  was  shrouded  in  mystery — a  mystery  which  would 
remain  unexplained. 

The  lesson  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  Ange.  His 
success  was,  alas !  too  dearly  bought  to  be  very  sweet  to  him.  His 
treachery  had  recoiled  upon  him  in  a  very  terrible  shape. 

Even  in  the  blessed  companionship  of  his  child  he  could  not 
forget  that  it  had  been  bought  at  the  price  of  blood. 

The  full  details  of  the  event  were  never  made  known  to 
Gabrielle,  but  the  love  of  Aline  had  at  last  united  the  hearts  of 
husband  and  wife. 

Ange  erected  a  splendid  mausoleum  to  her  memory,  and  when 
his  hour  of  triumph  came  be  stole  away  to  reverently  place  a  floral 
offering   of  dedication  to    one  who    had    so — ^noblt   rbvenged 

HEBSELF. 

ANNIE  BRADSHAW. 
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'I  tore  a  little  simple  child.' 
I. 

I  AM  an  ing^oue — or  rather  I  am  not  an  ingenue,  since  if  ingenues 
existy  which  I  have  always  doubted,  it  is  their  essential  charac- 
teristic not  to  know  it.  But  I  do  duty  for  one,  and  do  it,  moreover, 
very  welL 

I  say  I  have  always  doubted  whether  the  real  article  exists.  I 
am  so  conversant  with  the  tricks  of  the  trade  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused if  I  am  sceptical  as  to  even  the  very  best  performances  in 
that  line.  We  are  all  critics  as  to  our  own  special  art,  and  mine 
iH  one  which  annoys  me  if  it  is  not  carried  out  to  perfection. 
Without  some  necessary  qualifications  it  should  never  be  attempted, 
and  among  these  conditions  I  am  myself  inclined  to  place  certain 
natural  gifts.  I  have,  it  is  true,  seen  dark-browed,  handsome 
women  play  the  part,  and  play  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  ; 
but  they  labour  under  terrible  disadvantages,  and  I  doubt  whether 
their  success  is  ever  assured  enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 

I,  on  the  contrary,  am  emphatically  qualified  by  Nature  for  the 
part ;  it  would  have  been,  indeed,  a  spurning  of  the  gifts  she  has 
bestowed  upon  me,  if  I  had  not  assumed  it.  I  have  a  soft,  round, 
baby  face,  with  a  peach-like  complexion,  and  eyes  which,  from  my 
old  nurse  onwards,  the  world  has  agreed  to  call '  innocent.'  They 
are  big  and  blue,  and  have  a  trick  (this,  it  is  true,  is  my  improve- 
ment upon  nature)  of  looking  constantly  surprised. 

My  name,  too,  was  in  my  favour.  It  was  as  if  my  mother  and 
Nature  had  combined  to  point  out  to  me  the  role  I  was  intended 
to  play,  for  I  was  christened  Innocent.  It  was  an  act  of  folly  for 
which  I  have  always  been  grateful. 

The  part  of  an  ingenue,  to  be  successfully  carried  through, 
must  be  promptly  decided  upon,  and  acted  throughout  consistently. 
Mine  has  been  both.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  was  not 
rehearsing  it,  when  I  did  not  know  more,  far  more,  than  I  was  sup- 
posed to  know,  or  did  not  assume  an  ignorance  of  the  world  which 
I  had  long  outgrown.     And  on  the  whole  I  think  it  has  paid. 

My  father  died  before  I  was  bom,  and  my  mother  married,  for 
the  second  time,  a  widower  with  one  son.  I  did  not  object  to  my 
stepfather,  but  I  fancy  he  disliked  me.  He  has  now  been  dead  a 
year — it  was  not  of  my  mother,  whatever  ill-natured  people  may 
say,  for  he  lived  very  little  at  home ;  and  we  are  established — I  am 
thankful  to  say  we  are  rich — in  a  house  in  Belgravia.  OOglc 
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One  thing  causes  me  some  perplexity.  Philip  Dugdale,  my 
stepfather's  son,  who  is  a  rising  barrister,  lives  with  us,  and  I  con-< 
fess  that  his  choice  of  a  home  puzzles  me.  I  am  not  certain  he 
likes*  either  of  us.  I  atti  certain  he  dislikes  my  mother.  But 
still  he  makes  his  home  with  us.  For  my  part,  I  have  always 
liked  Philip.  If  he  had  given  me  any  encouragement,  I  might, 
indeed,  have  done  more  ;  but  he  never  has.  Till  last  month,  I  had, 
nevertheless,  a  lingering  hope  that  he  might  end  by  becoming 
fond  of  me.  But  an  opportune  revelation  of  my  mother's  has 
disposed  of  this  possibility,  and  saved  me  from  the  error  of 
reckoning  it  in  as  a  factor  in  my  calculations  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  my  future. 

What  she  told  me  was  briefly  this  :  that  shortly  before  my  step- 
father's death  she  bad  happened  to  overhear  a  conversation  between 
him  and  his  son,  in  which  Mr.  Dugdale  senior  had  made  it  his 
express  request  that  Philip  would,  under  no  circumstances,  allow 
himself  to  be  induced  to  marry  me. 

^  I  can't  think  what  made  him  do  it,'  said  my  mother,  plain- 
tively :  ^  it  seemed  so  unkind.' 

I  thought  /  could  give  a  guess  at  his  reasons.  His  own  mar- 
riage had  not  been  such  a  success  but  that  he  may  have  thought 
that  he  and  his  son  had  had  enough  of  the  family.  But  I  did  not 
tell  mamma  so.     I  cogitated. 

<  What  did  Philip  say  ? '  I  asked  at  length. 
^  That  such  an  idea  had  not  entered  his  head.     Of  course  it  had 
not,'  pursued  my  mother,  wrathfully.   *  Anybody  could  have  seen  he 
looked  upon  you  as  a  sister.     It  was  so  unkind  and  unnecessary.' 

That  very  week  I  engaged  myself  to  Mr.  Clement  Ross,  a 
young  man  who  believes  as  fully  as  even  I  can  desire  in  my  inno- 
cent eyes  and  childish  manners  ;  but  I  resolved,  the  while,  vindic- 
tively, that  it  should  not  be  my  fault  if  *  such  an  idea '  did  not 
enter  my  *  brother's '  head  before  1  had  done  with  him.  The 
course  before  me  lies  clear  and  distinct.  I  like  Clem  very  much  ; 
he  is  handsome,  not  too  pOor,  and  remarkably  steady.  He  dresses 
unexceptionaUy,  and  has  nice  curly  hair,  and  I  intend  to  marry 
him.  I  know,  moreover,  that  after  I  have  married  him  I  shall 
have  no  more  to  do  with  my  brother  Philip,  for  I  am  a  good 
little  girl  at  bottom,  and  mean  to  do  my  duty  by  myself  and  Clem 
too ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  intend  to  take  all  that  I  can  possibly 
get ;  to  use  all  the  opportunities  which  my  ingenue-ship  and  my 
sisterly  relations  afford,  of  intercourse  with  Philip,  and  finally, 
should  it  be  possible,  give  him  one  pang  of  repentance  for  the 
promise  made  to  his  father,  and  the  slighting  way  in  which, 
according  to  my  mother,  he  had  treated  the  subject.  QooqIc 
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It  is  November,  and  only  a  day  or  two  after  our  return  from 
the  round  of  autumn  visits  we  always  pay — my  mother  and  I. 
I  am  glad  to  be  back  again  in  London.  For  the  last  month  Clem 
has  always  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  same  houses  as  ourselves, 
and  I  am  a  little  tired  of  mjfianoS. 

We  found  Philip  already  established  in  Eaton  Plaoe,  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  imparting  to  him  the  fact  of  my  engagement.  I 
fancied  he  looked  put  out  at  the  news,  but  I  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. I  am,  however,  anxious  to  ascertain  his  views  on  the 
subject,  and  this  evening,  as  I  sit  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  I  am 
trying  to  devise  an  opening  for  the  prosecution  of  my  investiga- 
tions. Philip  has  come  in  some  ten  minutes  ago ;  he  usually  does 
for  half  an  hour  before  dressing  time,  when  mamma,  who  is  not 
strong,  always  goes  to  lie  down.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  he 
manages  to  time  his  entrance  so  accurately.  To-day,  as  I  steal  a 
look  at  him,  I  observe  that  his  good-looking  dark  face  wears  its 
most  ill-tempered  expression,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal*  I 
throw  down  my  book. 

*  Philip,'  I  say  tentatively.  Philip  starts  and  looks  up.  *  Are 
you  busy  ? ' 

*Not  particularly,  as  you  perceive,'  says  Philip.  *Do  you 
want  anything  ? ' 

His  manner  is  not  encouraging,  but  I  intend  going  on.  I  look 
down  shyly. 

*  It  was  only — only  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  some  time, 
when  you  are  at  leisure.' 

*  Well,  I  am  at  leisure  now.'  Philip's  tone  is  rather  impatient, 
very  brotherly.  *  You  had  better  make  haste,  the  dressing-bell 
will  ring  directly.' 

^It  was  about — my  marriage,'  I  say  still  more  hesitatingly. 
I  wish  I  could  blush — it  is  the  only  branch  of  my  art  in  which 
I  am  hopelessly  deficient. 

^  What  about  your  marriage  ? '  says  Philip,  more  kindly  ;  he 
has  perceived  my  embarrassment.     *  It  is  all  right,  I  suppose  ? ' 

He  is  provokingly  matter  of  fact.  I  take  a  sudden  resolution, 
and,  rising,  cross  the  room  to  where  he  is  sitting.  A  low  chair  is 
at  no  great  distance,  and  drawing  it  quite  near  I  sit  down,  leaning 
my  elbows  on  the  arm  of  Philip's,  and  look  up  straight  into  his 
face.  If  he  wishes  to  be  brotherly,  I  am  willing  to  give  in  to  his 
views,  only  in  my  own  way. 

'  Philip,'  I  say,  hesitating,  *  I  am  sometimes  afraid  you  don't 
like  Clem.' 

Philip  fidgets,  but  makes  no  immediate  reply. 

*  It  would  make  me  so  unhappy  if  you  didn't  get  on  with — ^with 
my  husband.'     Again  I  wish  I  could  blush. 
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*  I  believe  he  is  a  good  fellow/^says  Philip,  uncomfortably.  *  He 
is  not  quite  my  sort,  you  know.  Innocent ;  but  then  if  he  had 
been,'  smiling,  *  it  is  quite  certain  he  would  not  have  been  yours.' 

I  lift  my  eyes  again,  a  little  hurt  this  time.  If  Philip  means  to 
be  a  brother,  he  shall  be  one  with  a  vengeance.  His  hand  is  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair,  and  I  lay  mine  on  it.  I  fancy  Philip  doesn't  like 
it — at  least  he  fidgets  again,  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his  hand. 
'  I  want  you  to  like  him,'  I  say.  *  I  have  no  brother  but  you, 
and' — as  I  watch  Philip's  face  from  under  my  lashes  I  feel  a 
thrill  of  triumph.  Something  has  flashed  across  it  which  is  not 
altogether  fraternal.  Whatever  it  is,  however,  it  is  gone  in  a 
moment. 

^  All  right,'  he  says  cheerfully,  but  rising  and  moving  away. 

*  I  will  do  my  best ;  brothers-in-law  are  proverbially  antagonistic, 
you  know,  but  I  will  attempt  to  bring  up  the  average.  When  is 
the  event  to  come  oflF? ' 

'  In  about  six  months,'  I  reply.     *  If  we  continue  in  the  same 
mind,  that  is.     It  is  not  quite  an  engagement,  you  know.' 
Philip  looks  at  me. 

*  I  hope  you  do  know  your  own  mind.  Innocent,'  he  says  rather 
seriously.  ^  You  may  call  this  sort  of  thing  an  engagement  or 
not — ^names  matter  very  little — but  it  does  a  girl  no  good  if  it 
doesn't  end  in  marriage.  And  you  have  no  one  but  your  mother 
whose  advice  to  take ' 

I  interrupt  him  hastily. 

*  Ah,  but  I  never  think  of  taking  hers,'  I  say  reassuringly. 

*  I  don't  really,  PhiUp.' 

My  tone  is  exculpatory,  as  if  he  had  credited  me  with  a  grave 
indiscretion.  He  looks  at  a  loss  whether  to  approve  or  condemn 
me.     Finally  he  does  neither. 

*  Well,  never  mind,'  he  says ;  *  I  only  meant — ^you  are  such  a 
child — are  you  quite  sure  of  your  own  feelings  in  the  matter  ?  ' 

« I  think  so,'  I  say.  *  I  like  Clem  very  much,  and  he  is  very 
fond  of  me.' 

Philip  looks  steadily  at  me. 

^  And  you  are  sure ^  he  says,  and  then  he  breaks  off.   I  know 

he  is  struggling  between  reluctance  to  enlighten  my  innocent 
mind  and  a  fear  of  the  errors  into  which  my  childishness  may  lead 
me.  He  need  not  have  been  afraid.  I  incline  to  believe  that  I 
know  most  about  it  of  the  two.    He  turns  away. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right.  There  is  the  bell,  Innocent,' 
with  a  slight  accent  of  relief  at  the  conclusion  of  our  interview. 

*  You  had  better  go  and  dress.' 

The  winter  passes  away  rapidly,  too  rapidly,  I^ Jfhif^k(8ometimes 
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when  I  remember  that  a  few  more  months  will  see  me  married. 
The  weeks  produce  no  very  perceptible  change  in  my  relations 
with  Ehilip.  I  continue  obstinately,  determinately  sisterly,  and, 
on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  I  allow 
Philip  to  be  as  brotherly  as  he  likes.  He,  for  his  part,  is  variable. 
I  never  had  a  brother  of  my  own,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  to 
me  that  his  behaviour,  had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  one, 
might  not  have  resembled  Philip's  in  all  respects — a  suspicion 
even  crossing  my  mind  at  times  that  he  takes  advantage  now  and 
then  of  my  youth  and  inexperience  and  our  peculiar  relationship 
to  be  what  he  imagines  I  imagine  to  be  brotherly.  It  annoys 
me  that  he  should  take  me  to  be  such  a  simpleton,  but,  con- 
sidering the  results,  I  condone  his  poor  opinion  of  my  intellect, 
and  the  occasions  upon  which  such  suspicions  are  forced  upon  me 
are  few  and  far  between.  For  the  most  part,  the  difference  in 
Mr.  Dugdale  is  chiefly  that  he  is  worse-tempered  than  I  ever 
remember  him. 

London  is  full  this  winter,  and  our  engagements  many  and 
varied.  But  one  half-hour  of  each  day  I  pass  with  clock-like  regu- 
larity— namely,  the  half-hoiu:  before  dressing  time.  Day  by  day,  as 
seven  o'clock  strikes,  it  finds  me  settled  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
day  by  day  at  the  same  hour  Philip  appears.  He  is  getting  on  fast 
at  the  Bar,  and  often  has  to  work  late  into  the  night,  but  he  never 
fails  to  appear  at  thie  hoiu*.  Sometimes  we  talk,  oftener  we  sit 
reading,  at  any  rate  we  are  always  there.  I  have  developed  an 
invincible  objection  to  dinner  engagements  which  perplexes  and 
annoys  mamma,  but  I  am  firm  though  gentle. 

*  I  don't  think  it  is  quite — quite  nice  for  a  girl  who  is  engaged 
to  go  out  so  much,'  I  say.  *  I  think  Clem  might  not  like  it ;  * 
and  my  mother  reluctantly  gives  in. 

Philip,  too,  seems  to  have  knocked  off  dinner  engagements. 
As  to  Clem,  he  often,  very  often,  dines  with  us — he  is  a  Government 
clerk  and  engaged  all  day — but  I  contrive  that  he  shall  not  come 
too  early,  and  as  he  has  the  whole  evening  to  himself,  my  mother 
going  to  sleep,  and  Philip  invariably  tramping  off  to  the  library  as 
soon  as  dinner  is  over,  he  is  fain  to  be  content. 

For  myself,  to  my  own  irritation,  nay,  consternation — for  I 
had  never  meant  it  to  go  so  far — I  find  that  this  half-hour  is 
becoming  the  one  event  of  my  day.  Once  or  twice,  it  is  true,  I 
make  an  attempt  to  break  through  my  bondage,  but  I  igno- 
miniously  fail. 

Once,  when  Philip  has  been  crosser  and  more  taciturn  than 
usual,  I  give  in  to  a  request  of  Clem's  and  let  him  take  me  to  see 
some  old  friends  of  his  who  are  living  at  Richmond.     They  are 
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overflowing  in  their  kindness  and  cordiality,  but  I  am  bored  to 
death,  even  to  the  point  of  being  almost  uncivil.  I  am  thinking 
all  the  time  that  it  will  be  nearly  half-past  seven  by  the  time  we 
reach  home,  and  when  we  do  I  dismiss  Clem  cmrtly  at  the  door, 
without  the  invitation  which  he  evidently  expects,  and  run  up- 
stairs at  once  to  the  drawing-room. 

Yes,  Philip  is  there.  He  looks  up  as  I  enter.  *  How  cross 
Philip  can  look  I '  I  say  to  myself  inwardly,  but  not  without  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  he  has  evidently  been  sharing  my  discontent. 
I  come  in  all  wrapped  in  furs  as  I  am,  and  kneel  down  on  the 
hearthrug  at  his  feet,  whilst  I  warm  my  hands  at  the  fire.  I  have 
performed  my  act  of  virtue,  and  am  in  the  dangerous  mood  of 
reaction  natural  under  the  circumstances. 

*  Cold  ? '  asks  Philip,  laconically- 

*  Very,'  I  say — it  must  be  true,  for  my  lips  are  trembling. 

*  In  spite  of  the  charms  of  Mr.  Koss's  society  ? ' 

Philip's  tone  is  disagreeable  in  the  extreme.  I  look  up  at 
him  from  my  position  on  the  rug. 

*  You  are  unkind,'  I  say. 

^  Am  I  ? '  He  stoops  forward  and  looks  me  full  in  the  face. . 
His  head  is  on  a  level  with  mine  and  very  close  to  it — ^his  cross 
dark  eyes  look  into  mine.  Suddenly  I  realise,  as  I  catch  the 
expression  in  them,  that  my  position  is  dangerous.  But  I  am 
reckless  just  now.  In  two  months  more  I  shall  be  Clem's  wife ; 
till  then — ^if  life  has  no  better  gifts  in  store  for  me  than  what 
Philip's  brotherly  affection  is  willing  to  bestow — well,  I  will  not 
churlishly  refuse  what  it  offers,  from  a  cowardly  fear  of  conse- 
quences. I  do  not  move,  only  drop  my  eyelids.  In  another 
moment,  for  the  first  time  since  years  ago  (at  my  mother's  instance 
and  with  manifest  reluctance)  he  bestowed  upon  me  a  brotherly 
salute,  he  has  kissed  me.  When  I  lift  my  eyes  he  has  already 
drawn  back,  a  curious  expression  of  shame  flashing  across  his  face. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  begins  hastily ;  but  I  interrupt  him — 
even  at  this  moment  my  training  stands  me  in  good  stead. 

*  I  know,'  I  say  gently.  *  Never  mind — you  had  gone  back, 
had  you  not,  to  old  times,  my — brother  Philip  ? ' 

I  am  looking  at  him  steadily,  and  see  his  face  change.  I 
wonder  vaguely  whether  what  I  have  wished  is  beginning  to  come 
to  pass,  and  am  sensible,  though  indistinctly,  that  I  am  not 
enjoying  it  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  then  I  start, 
for  the  door  has  opened,  and  Clem  stands  on  the  threshold. 

^  Are  you  there,  Innocent  ?  *  he  says,  stopping  suddenly  short 
the  next  moment. 

I  confess  the  scene  thq^t  njeets  his   eyes  before  I  stumble 
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had  drunk  himself  to  death,  and  I  talked  about  delirium  tremens — 
80  unlucky,  you  know.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  not  raentianiTig 
it  to-night.'  One  might  suppose  it  generally  formed  the  staple 
of  my  mother's  conversation.  ^Ah,  here  she  is — the  Dowager 
Lady  BeckWith — I  see  one  of  her  daughters  married  Captain  Lam- 
bert last  year.' 

'  I  wouldn't  allude  to  that  either,'  observes  Philip,  looking  up. 
'  It  wasn't  a  success ;  fhey  are  separated  already.' 

*  You  don't  say  so !  I  am  so  glad  you  told  me ;  one  had  better 
not  speak  of  marriages  at  all,  perhaps.     Well,  then  the  son ^ 

She  goes  diligently  through  the  Beckwith  family,  Philip  re- 
turning to  his  book,  and  I  to  the  cogitations  I  am  carrying  on 
under  cover  of  the  evening  newspaper.  It  is  not  our  custom  to 
attend  to  her ;  she  does  not  expect  it.  At  last  she  lays  down  the 
book. 

*  There,  Innocent,  you  can  put  it  back  in  its  place.  It  is  such 
a  comfort  when  you  can  find  out  all  about  people  from  the  Peerage. 
The  society  papeis  tell  one  a  good  deal,  too,  but  then  one  is  never 
quite  sure — By  the  way,  Philip,  I  see  your  cousin — that  pretty 
Mrs.  Wentworth — is  back  in  town ;  have  you  seen  her  ? ' 

I  fancy  there  is  a  shade  of  consciousness  in  Philip's  tone  as  he 
answers : — 

*  Not  yet,'  he  says ;  *  I  am  going  to  her  house  to-night.  It  is  a 
small  at-home.' 

I  feel  unreasonably  angry.  Mrs.  Wentworth  is  a  young  widow, 
and  a  fast  one ;  so  much  I  know.  She  is  also  extremely  pretty. 
I  detest  her.  I  determine  that,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  Philip  shall 
not  visit  his  cousin  to-night. 

Silence  falls  upon  us  again.  Presently  I  look  up  with  an  ex- 
clamation. 

'  Oh,  mamma  I  I  am  so  sorry.  I  see  it  is  the  last  night  at  the 
Princess's,  and  I  wanted  particularly  to  go.  What  a  pity  you  are 
engaged,  or  we  might  have  managed  it  even  now.' 

My  mother  is  quite  as  sorry  as  I  am;  indeed,  she  always 
regards  any  disappointment  to  me  as  a  family  misfortune. 

'  How  unfortunate  you  did  not  say  you  wanted  to  go ! '  she  says. 

*  I  had  no  notion  of  it.     I  am  ao  sorry.' 

*  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,'  I  say.     *  It  i«  a  pity,  though.' 
My  mother's  distress  increases. 

'  Is  there  no  way  of  managing  it,  I  wonder  ? '  she  asks  anxiously. 

*  I  suppose — just  for  once  it  couldn't  matter,' — she  has  a  way  of 
pursuing  her  reflections  aloud.  ^  Philip,  couldn't  yov,  take  Inno- 
cent to  the  Princess's  to-night  ? ' 

'  I  am  sorry  I  can't.     I  just  told  you  I  had  an  engagement.' 
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Philip  has  not  looked  up  from  his  book,  and  sounds  cross.     I  bate 
Mrs.  Wentworth. 

*  Well  then,  it  can't  be  helped,  darling.  I  dare  say  the  piece 
will  come  on  again  later.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  worth  seeing. 
There,  I  must  go  and  lie  down  before  I  dress.  I  do  hope  I  shall 
remember  Lord  Beckwith  drank  himself  to  death.' 

She  glides  off,  while  I  subside  into  sulky  silence.  I  am  aware 
that  my  expression,  as  I  stare  into  the  fire,  is  injured  in  the 
extreme.    Presently  Philip  looks  up. 

*  I  aoi  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  take  you,  Innocent.'  Mr.  Dug- 
dale's  manner  is  at  its  most  brotherly.  I  detest  it.  I  am  in  a 
vile  temper. 

*  Of  course  you  couldn't  help  it,'  I  say.  *  If  Mrs.  Wentworth 
wanted  you ' 

Philip  gets  up  and  stands  before  the  fire.  ^  It  isn't  only  that,' 
he  returns ;  *  I  might  have  got  off  that,' — he  is  speaking  with  some 
embarrassment.  I  have  put  on  my  most  childlike  air,  which  always 
increases  Philip's  embarrassment,  when  it  doesn't  do  away  with  it 
altogether.     *  Don't  you  see.  Innocent — Ross  mightn't  like  it.' 

*  Oh,  he  couldn't  object  to  ycm^  I  say.  *  If  it  were  any  other 
man,  of  course ' 

Philip  interrupts  me  rather  impatiently. 

*H6  did  not  seem  altogether  pleased  when  he  came  in  the 
other  night,'  he  says,  *  though  it  was  **  only  me."  Tell  the  truth, 
[nnocent,  didn't  the  beggar  scold  you  ? ' 

*  He  was  a  little — unreasonable,'  I  say  gently. 
Philip  gives  a  short  laugh. 

*  To  do  him  justice,  other  men — even  I  myself,  in  his  place, 

might  be  unreasonable.    If  you  were  going  to  marry  me '^    I 

catch  my  breath,  but  Philip  does  not  finish  his  sentence,  what- 
ever it  was.  Perhaps  he  thinks  it  as  well  not  to  enUghten 
me  as  to  what  would,  under  those  circumstances,  have  been  his 
views  of  my  conduct.  *  Well,  about  the  play  ? '  he  says.  *  If  you 
really  want  to  go,  and  your  mother  wants  me  to  take  you ' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  will  ? '  I  cry,  veiling  my  triumph 
as  I  may.    *  How  good  of  you,  Philip  1 ' 

•  ..•.*• 

In  little  more  than  an  hour  we  have  finished  our  hasty  dinner, 
and  are  driving  through  the  lighted  streets.  Regardless  of  all  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  I  have  put  on  a  perfectly  new  dress.  I  look 
extremely  well,  and  know  it.  I  fancy  Philip  knew  it  too,  as  he  con- 
templated me,  when  I  came  down.  Excitement  has  made  me  rather 
pale,  as  unfortunately  it  always  does,  but  that  cannot  be  helped,  and 
I  have  rubbed  my  lips  till  to  them  at  least  the  colour  is  restored. 
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When  we  arrive  at  the  theatre,  we  find  there  are  no  stalls  to 
be  had,  but  Philip  secures  a  lx)x,  in  which  we  settle  ourselves 
comfortably.  I  am  triumphant  at  the  success  of  my  scheme,  and 
am  bent  on  enjoying  myself,  for  this  evening  at  least.  Philip,  too^ 
appears  to  have,  for  the  time,  thrown  dull  care  and  ill-temper  to 
the  winds.  We  carry  on  a  murmured  conversation  through  much 
of  the  play,  which  is  poor  in  the  extreme.  Once  only  does  Philip 
comment  upon  my  indifference  to  it. 

*  You  don't  seem  to  care  much  about  the  piece,  after  all,'  he 
observes,  fixing  a  penetrating  glance  upon  me. 

.  *  It's  not  so  good  as  I  expected,'  I  return  carelessly.  *  I  should 
always  have  been  sorry  if  I  had  not  come  all  the  same,  and  if  you 
don't  mind ' 

*No,  I  don't  mind,'  says  Philip,  with  an  enigmatical  smile. 
•  Why,  Innocent,  is  not  that  Boss  ? ' 

I  look  quickly  in  the  direction  he  indicates.  Two  men  have 
just  come  in  and  taken  possession  of  some  stalls  below.  It  ia 
certainly  Clem.  For  the  second  time  chance  has  dealt  me  an 
unkind  blow,  and  I  feel  it.  Clem  is  quite  capable,  if  he  is  in  the 
same  mood  as  the  other  night,  of  making  a  scene. 

*  Couldn't — couldn't  we  go  ? '  I  ask  weakly.  *  I  don't  care 
much  about  seeing  the  rest,  and ^ 

*  What !  run  away  ?  No,  I  don't  think  that  would  quite  do. 
Besides,  didn't  you  say  just  now  that  he  couldn't  object  to  me  ?  "  if, 
indeed,  it  had  been  any  other  man.  .  .  .  " ' 

Philip  quotes  my  words  rather  satirically — they  appear  to 
have  made  an  impression  upon  him.  ^  Besides,'  he  adds,  ^  even  if 
I  did  consent  to  our  beating  an  ignominious  retreat,  it  is  too  late. 
Boss  has  seen  you.' 

Looking  hastily  down,  I  perceive  it  is  too  true.  Clem  is  looking 
straight  up  at  our  box,  though  he  takes  no  sort  of  notice  of  me, 
and  withdraws  his  eyes  at  once,  devoting  himself  sedulously  to  his 
companion,  whose  attention,  I  imagine,  he  is  not  desirous  of  drawing 
in  our  direction.  The  play  proceeds,  but  I  do  not  enjoy  myself 
so  much  as  before,  and  I  fancy  Philip  is  graver.  WTien  it  is  over 
and  we  make  our  way  out,  we  find  Clem,  disembarrassed  of  his 
friend,  waiting  for  us. 

*  /  will  see  Miss  Fenton  home,'  he  says,  without  vouchsafing  a 
glance  at  me. 

I  fancy  Philip  hesitates — I  am  sure  he  might  hesitate,  seeing 
the  blackness  of  mj  fiances  face,  to  leave  me  to  his  tender  mercies, 
but  I  am  too  frightened  to  look  at  him.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
ask  him  to  come  too,  but  I  don't  like  to  do  that  either^  and  after 
a  moment's  pause  Hiear  him  reply  in  tones  as  indifferent  as  usual : — 
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'Very  well.  Good-night  then,  Innocent;  I  am  glad  you 
enjoyed  the  play.' 

He  lifts  his  hat  and  goes,  whilst  Clem,  hailing  a  hansom,  puts 
me  into  it  and  we  drive  off. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  am  sitting  alone  on  the  floor  before  the 
fire  in  the  drawing-room,  with  my  head  leaning  against  PhiUp'a 
big  chair,  reviewing  the  events  of  the  evening.  Eleven  o'clock 
chimes — the  play  had  been  over  early — a  quarter-past  eleven.  I 
hear  mamma  come  in  from  her  dinner-party,  and  wonder  vaguely 
whether  she  has  found  it  possible  to  atstain  from  allusions  to  the 
habits  to  which  the  late  Ijord  Beckwith  fell  a  victim.  She  rustles 
past  the  door,  but  the  drawing-room  is  only  lighted  by  the  fire, 
and  she  goes  straight  to  her  room.  I  don't  know  why  I  don't  go 
too.  I  feel  tired  and  crushed  and  mi8erable,^nd  resent  the  alacrity 
with  which  Philip  had  surrendered  me  to  Clem's  keeping,  but  no 
doubt  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  me  and  escape  with  a  clear  con- 
science to  Mrs. ' Wentworth.     No  doubt  he  is  there  now,  and ^ 

At  this  juncture  the  hall  door  opens  with  a  latch-key,  and  a  rapid 
step  mounts  the  stairs.  In  another  moment  Philip  has  pushed 
open  the  door  and  come  straight  up  to  where  I  sit,  a  white  heap, 
on  the  hearth-rug. 

*  What,  still  alive !  all  that  is  left  of  you  ?  *  he  says,  stooping  to 
stir  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  and  contemplating  me  anxiously  by  the 
light  it  affords.  *  So  he  brought  you  home  safely.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  anxiety  I  have  suffered  since  I  surrendered  you  to  your 
rightful  owner.  He — ^excuse  me — looked  as  if  he  might  be  capable 
of  a  midnight  murder.' 

My  spirits  have  risen  surprisingly  since  Phil ip's^en trance — he 
had  not  gone  to  Mrs.  Wentworth's,  after  all ;  but  I  am,  on  the  other 
hand,  disposed  to  resent  both  his  recent  behaviour  and  the  tone  of 
his  present  remarks. 

^  Your  anxiety  would  have  taken  a  more  practical  turn  if  it  had 
induced  you  to  bring  me  home  yourself,'  I  retort  crossly.  *  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  going  about  at  night  with  any  chance  escort 
I  may  pick  up,  at  the  play  or  elsewhere.' 

Philip  is  unfeignedly  taken  aback. 

*  Chance  escort ! '  he  repeats.  *  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  failed  in 
my  duty,  but  how  was  I  to  imagine  that  the  man  you  are  going 
to  marry  would  be  a  less  efficient  escort  than  myself — if  indeed 
that  is  your  meaning  ? ' 

*  I  am  not  going  to  marry  him,'  I  say,  still  crossly. 

*  Not  going  to  marry  him  1 '  exclaims  Philip.  '  What  do  you 
mean  ?     Since  when  have  you  arrived  at  that  conclusion  ? ' 

I  glance  at  the  clock  above  my  head.  r^^^^T^ 

^  ^  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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*  It  js  exactly  twenty-five  minutes  since  Mr.  Ross  declined  the 
honour  of  my  hand.' 

I  fancy,  as  I  look  up  at  Philip  in  the  firelight,  that  he  has 
turned  rather  white.  He  gives  vent,  beneath  his  breath,  to  an 
ejaculation  of  which  I  only  conjecture  the  purport.  There  is  a 
silence,  and  then  he  speaks  again. 

*  Was  it  because  of-— to-night  ? '  he  asks  in  an  odd  suppressed 
voice. 

I  nod. 

'  That  and  other  things,'  I  answer  comprehensively. 

Philip  stands  straight  upright. 

'  I  will  go  and  see  him  at  once,'  he  says, '  and  bring  him  to  his 
senses,' — I  don't  think  poor  Clem  will  be  brought  to  them  gently ; 
*  trust  me.  Innocent,  I  will  set  it  all  right.  He  will  be  here  to- 
morrow, begging  for  forgiveness.' 

*  Then  you  will  have  to  see  him  yourself  when  he  comes,'  I 
cry  resentfully.  I  am  not  the  least  grateful  for  Philip's  zeal  on  my 
behalf.  *  Nothing  shall  induce  'me  to  see  him,  I  don't  care  if 
I  never  set  eyes  on  him  again.' 

I  fancy  my  words  carry  conviction — at  any  rate  Mr.  Dugdale 
swears  no  more.  I  think  he  is  no  longer  even  angry  with  Clem. 
There  is  a  silence.  Philip  has  sat  down,  from  force  of  association, 
perhaps,  in  the  big  arm-chair.     Again  I  am  at  his  feet. 

*  Innocent,'  he  says  to  me  at  last  very  softly,  '  what  did  the 
beggar  say  to  you  ? ' 

I  look  up  into  Philip's  face.  I  have  regained  my  composure, 
and  with  it  habit  reasserts  itself.  My  expression  once  more  is 
that  of  a  confiding  infant. 

*  He — he  asked  if  you  had  not  made  love  to  me,'  I  reply  with 
just  the  proper  amount  of  embarrassment;  in  justice  to  myself, 
I  must  say  it  was  not  altogether  assumed. 

*  And  what  did  you  answer  ? '  Philip  is  leaning  over  in  me 
exactly  his  old  position.  The  firelight  flickers  uncertainly,  but  I 
can  see  his  face ;  its  expression  is  very  like  that  which  it  wore  on 
that  other  evening. 

*  I  said  I  didn't  know,'  I  answer,  dropping  my  eyes.  /  have 
preserved  my  gravity ;  but  even  at  this  moment  Philip  cannot 
suppress  a  laugh.     I  look  at  him  reproachfully. 

'  You  didn't  know  ? '  he  repeats.  '  Innocent,  will  you  let  me 
make  you — quite  certain  for  the  future  ?  ' 

I  look  up  at  him  in  the  firelight,  and — Philip  does. 

IDA   ASHWORTH   TAYLOR. 
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BY   CECIL   POWER. 

Chapter  XV. 

A   DOOR  OPENS. 

Another  year  had  passed,  and  Colin,  now  of  full  age,  had  tired 
of  working  for  Cicolari.  It  was  all  very  well,  this  moulding  clay 
and  carving  replicas  of  afflicted  widows;  it  was  all  very  well, 
this  modelling  busts  and  statuettes  and  little  classical  composi- 
tions ;  it  was  all  very  well,  this  picking  up  stray  hints  in  a  half- 
amateur  fashion  from  the  grand  torsos  of  the  British  Museum  and 
the  few  scattered  Thorwaldsens  or  antiques  of  the  great  country 
houses :  but  Colin  Churchill  felt  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  all 
that  was  not  sculpture.  He  was  growing  in  years  now,  and 
instead  of  learning  he  was  really  working.  Still,  he  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  that  some  day  or  other  he  should  look  with 
his  own  eyes  on  the  glories  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Villa  Albani. 
Nay,  he  had  even  begun  to  take  lessons  in  Italian  from  Cicolari — 
counting  his  chickens  before  they  were  hatched,  Minna  said — so 
that  he  might  not  feel  himself  at  a  loss  whenever  the  great  and 
final  day  of  his  redemption  should  happen  to  arrive.  The  dream 
of  his  life  was  to  go  to  Bome,  and  study  in  a  real  studio,  and 
become  a  regular  genuine  sculptor.  Nothing  short  of  that  would 
ever  satisfy  him,  he  told  Minna :  and  Minna,  though  she  trembled 
to  think  of  Colin's  going  so  far  away  from  her — among  all  those 
black -eyed  Italian  women,  too — (and  Colin  had  often  told  her  he 
admired  black  eyes,  like  hers,  above  all  others) — poor  little  Minna 
could  not  but  admit  sorrowfully  to  herself  that  Rome  was  after 
all  the  proper  school  for  Colin  Churchill.  '  The  capital  of  art,'  he 
repeated  to  her,  over  and  over  again ;  must  it  not  be  the  right 
place  for  him,  who  she  felt  sure  was  going  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
modern  English  artists  ? 

But  how  was  Colin  ever  to  get  there  ?  Going  to  Rome  costs 
money ;  and  during  all  these  years  Colin  had  barely  been  able  to 
save  enough  to  buy  the  necessary  books  and  materials  for  his  self- 
education.  The  more  deeply  he  felt  the  desire  to  go,  the  more 
utterly  remote  did  the  chance  of  going  seem  to  become  to  him. 
*  And  yet  I  shall  go,  Minna,'  he  said  to  her  almost  fiercely  one 
September  evening.  *Go  to  Rome  I  will,  if  I  have  to  tramp 
every  step  of  the  way  on  foot,  and  reach  there  barefoot.' OOgle 
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]\Iinna  sighed  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  ;  but  strong  in 
her  faith  and  pride  in  ("olin,  strong  in  her  eager  desire  that  Colin 
should  give  free  play  to  his  own  genius,  she  answered  firmly  with 
a  little  quiver  of  her  lips,  *  You  ought  to  go,  Colin  ;  and  if  you 
think  it'd  help  you,  you  might  take  all  that's  left  of  my  savings, 
and  I'd  go  back  again  willingly  to  the  parlour-maiding.' 

Colin  looked  at  the  pretty  little  pupil-teacher  with  a  look  of 
profound  and  unfeigned  admiration.  ^  Minna,'  he  said,  ^  dear 
little  woman,  you're  the  best  and  kindest-hearted  girl  that  ever 
breathed ;  but  how  on  earth  do  you  suppose  I  could  possibly  be 
wretch  enough  to  take  away  your  poor  little  savings?  No,  no, 
little  woman,  you  must  keep  them  for  yourself,  and  use  them  for 
making  yourself — I  was  going  to  say  into  a  lady — but  you 
couldn't  do  that,  Minna,  you  couldn't  do  that,  for  you  were  bom 
one  already.  Still,  if  you  want  me  to  be  a  real  sculptor,  /  want 
2/ou,  little  woman,  just  as  much  to  be  a  real  educated  gentlewoman.' 
Colin  said  the  last  word  with  a  certain  lingering  loving  cadence, 
for  it  had  a  good  old-fashioned  ring  about  it  that  recommended  it 
well  to  his  simple  straightforward  peasant  nature. 

*  Well,  Colin,'  Minna  w^nt  on,  blushing  a  bit  (for  that  last 
quiet  hint  seemed  half  unintentionally  to  convey  the  impression 
that  Colin  really  possessed  a  proprietary  right  in  her  whole 
future),  *  we  must  try  our  best  to  fin^Oljt  some  way  for  you  to  go 
to  Eome  at  last  in  spite  of  every thing.^*You  know,  meanwhile, 
you've  got  good  employment,  Colin,  and  thsiT*?  always  something.' 

*  Ah  yes,  Minna,'  Colin  answered  with  his  ytothful  enthusiasm 
coming  strong  upon  him,  *  I've  got  employment,  of  course  ;  but  I 
don't  want  employment ;  I  want  opportunities,  I  Wnt  advice,  I 
want  instruction,  I  want  the  means  of  learning,  I  waSt  ^^  perfect 
myself.  Here  in  London,  somehow,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  fip d  down 
by  the  leg,  and  panting  to  get  loose  again.  I  like  CicolariX^i^d  in 
my  own  native  untaught  fashion  I've  done  my  best  to  iriP^ove 
myself  with  him  ;  but  I  feel  sadly  the  lack  of  training  andV^°^" 
petition.  I  should  like  to  see  how  other  men  do  their  won^  >  ^ 
should  like  to  pit  myself  against  them  and  find  out  whelS?^®^ 
I  really  am  or  am  not  a  sculptor.  Let  me  but  just  go  to  Rome,  alP^ 
I  shall  mould  such  things  and  carve  such  statues—ah,  Minna,  yc 
shall  see  them  I  And  the  one  delight  I  have  in  life  now,  Minna\ 
is  to  get  out  like  this,  and  talk  it  over  with  you, and  tell  you  what' 
I  mean  to  do  when  once  I  get  at  it.  For  you  can  sympathise 
with  me  more  than  any  of  them,  little  woman.  I  feel  that  you 
can  realise  my  longing  to  do  good  work — the  work  I  know  I'm 
fitted  for — a  thousand  times  better  than  a  mere  decent  respectable 
marble-hacking  workman  like  Cicolari.'  ,^g,^^,  by  Google 
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Poor  little  Minna!  She  sighed  again,  and  her  heart  beat 
liarder  than  ever.  It  was  such  a  privilege  for  her  to  feel  that 
Colin  Churchill,  with  all  that  great  future  looming  large  before 
his  young  imagination,  still  loved  her  best  to  sympathise  with 
him  in  his  artistic  yearnings.  She  pressed  his  arm  a  little,  in  her 
sweet  simplicity,  but  she  said  nothing. 

*  You  see,'  Colin  went  on,  musingly,  for  he  liked  to  talk  it  all 
over  again  and  again  with  Minna,  ^  art  doesn't  all  come  by  nature, 
Minna,  as  most  people  fancy  ;  it  wants  such  a  lot  of  teaching.  Of 
course,  you've  got  to  have  the  thing  born  in  you  to  begin  with  ; 
but  you  might  be  born  a  Pheidias,  it's  my  belief,  Minna,  and  yet, 
without  teaching,  the  merest  wooden  blockhead  at  the  Academy 
schools  would  beat  you  hollow  as  far  as  technicalities  went.  Look 
at  the  dissecting  now  I  If  I  hadn't  saved  that  five  pounds  that 
Sir  William  gave  me  for  carving  the  group  on  the  mantelpiece,  I 
should  never  have  known  anything  at  all  about  anatomy.  But 
just  going  in  my  spare  time  for  those  six  months  to  the  anatomy 
class  at  the  University  College  Hospital — why,  it  gave  me  quite  a 
different  idea  altogether  about  the  human  figure.  It  showed  me 
how  to  clothe  my  bare  skeletons,  Minna.' 

*  I  never  could  bear  your  going  and  doing  that  horrible  dissec- 
tion, all  the  same,  Colin,'  Minna  said  with  a  chilly  little  shudder. 
'  It's  so  dreadful,  you  know,  cutting  up  dead  bodies  and  all  that — 
just  as  bad  as  if  you  were  going  to  be  a  medical  student.' 

*•  Ah,  but  no  sculpture  worth  calling  sculpture 's  possible  with- 
out it,  I  tell  you,  Minna,'  Colin  answered  warmly.  '  Why,  Michael 
Angelo,  you  know, — Michael  Angelo  was  a  regular  downright  out- 
and-out  anatomist.  It  can't  be  wrong  to  do  like  Michael  Angelo, 
now  can  it  ?  That  was  a  man,  Michael  Angelo  !  And  Leonardo,  loo, 
he  was  an  awful  stickler  for  anatomy  as  well,  Leonardo  was.  Why, 
every  great  sculptor  and  every  great  painter  that  ever  I've  read  of, 
Minna,  had  to  study  anatomy.  I  suppose  the  Greeks  did  it,  even ; 
yes,  I'm  sure  the  Greeks  did  it,  for  just  look  at  the  legs  of  the 
Discobolus  and  the  arms  of  the  Theseus ;  how  the  muscles  in  them 
show  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  in  the  old  sculptors.  Oh  yes, 
Minna,  I'm  quite  sure  the  Greeks  did  it.  And  the  Greeks  I  well, 
the  Greeks,  you  know,  they  were  really  even  greater,  I  do  believe, 
than  Michael  Angelo.' 

'  Well,  Colin,'  Minna  answered,  with  the  charming  critical  con- 
fidence of  love  and  youth  and  inexperience,  ^I've  seen  all  your 
engravings  of  images  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  I've  seen  the  broken- 
nosed  Theseus,  don't  you  call  him,  at  the  Museum,  and  I've  seen 
all  the  things  you've  sent  me  to  look  at  in  the  South  Kensington  ; 
and  it's  my  belief,  Rome  or  no  Rome,  that  there  isn't  one  of  them 
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fit  to  hold  a  candle  a.ny  day  to  your  Cephalus  and  Aurora,  that  you 
made  when  you  first  came  to  London ;  and  I  should  say  so  if  the 
whole  Royal  Academy  was  to  come  up  in  a  lump  and  declare  your 
figures  weren't  worth  anything.' 

A  week  or  two  passed,  and  Minna,  busy  at  staid  Miss  Woolla- 
cott's  with  her  little  pupils,  saw  no  more  chance  than  ever,  though 
she  turned  it  over  often  in  her  mind,  of  helping  Colin  on  his  way 
to  Bome.  Indeed,  the  North  London  Birkbeck  Grirls'  School  was 
hardly  the  place  where  one  might  naturally  expect  to  find  oppor- 
tunities arise  of  such  a  nature.  But  one  morning,  in  the  teachers' 
room,  Minna  happened  to  pick  up  the  Timesy  which  lay  upon  the 
table,  and,  looking  over  it,  her  eye  fell  casually  upon  an  advertise- 
ment which  at  first  sight  would  hardly  have  attracted  her  attention 
at  all,  but  for  the  word  Some  printed  in  it  in  small  capitals.  It 
was  merely  one  of  the  ordinary  servants'  advertisements,  lumped 
together  promiscuously  under  the  head  of  Wanted. 

*  As  Valet,  to  go  abroad  (to  Eome),  a  young  man,  not  exceeding 
30.  Good  wages.  Some  knowledge  of  Italian  would  be  a  recom- 
mendation. Apply  to  Sir  Henry  Wilberforce,  27  Ockenden 
Square,  S.W.' 

Minna  laid  down  the  paper  with  a  sickening  feeling  at  her 
heart:  she  thought  she  saw  in  it  just  a  vague  chance  by  which 
Colin  could  manage  to  get  to  Home  and  begin  his  education  as  a 
sculptor.  After  all,  it  was  the  getting  there  that  was  the  great 
difiiculty.  Colin  had  ten  or  eleven  pounds  put  away,  she  knew, 
and  though  that  would  barely  suffice  to  pay  the  railway  fare  on 
the  humblest  scale,  yet  it  would  be  quite  a  little  fortune  to  go  on 
upon  when  once  he  got  there.  Minna  knew  from  her  own  ex- 
perience how  far  ten  pounds  will  go  for  a  careful  person  with  due 
economy.  Now,  if  only  Colin  would  consent  to  take  this  place  as 
valet — and  Miuna  knew  that  he  had  long  ago  learnt  a  valet's 
duties  at  the  old  vicar's — he  might  get  his  passage  paid  to  Bome 
for  him,  and  whenever  this  Sir  Henry  Wilberforce  got  tired  of  him, 
or  was  coming  away,  or  other  reasonable  cause  occurred,  Colin 
might  leave  the  place,  and  employ  all  his  little  savings  in  getting 
himself  some  scraps  of  a  sculptor's  education  at  Bome.  Wild  as 
all  this  would  seem  to  most  people  who  are  accustomed  to  count 
money  in  terms  of  hundreds,  it  didn't  sound  at  all  wild  to  poor 
little  Jlinna,  and  it  wouldn't  have  sounded  so  to  Colin  Churchill. 

But  should  she  tell  Colin  anything  about  it  ?  Could  she  bear 
to  tell  him  ?  Let  him  go  away  from  her  across  the  sea  to  that  dim 
far  Italy  of  his  own  accord,  if  he  liked ;  it  was  his  fortune,  his 
chance  in  life,  his  natural  place ;  she  knew  it ;  but  why  should  she, 
Minna  Wroe,  the  London  pupil-teacher,  the  Wootton  fisherman's 
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daughter — why  should  she  go  out  of  her  way  to  send  him  so  far 
from  her,  to  banish  herself  from  his  presence,  to  run  the  risk  of 
finally  losing  him  altogether  ?  *  After  all,'  she  thought,  *  perhaps 
I  oughtn't  to  tell  him.  He  might  be  angry  at  it.  He  might  think 
I  shouldn't  have  looked  upon  such  a  place  as  at  all  good  enough 
for  him.  He's  a  sculptor,  not  a  servant;  and  I  got  to  be  a  school- 
mistress myself  on  purpose  so  as  to  make  myself  something  like 
equal  to  him.  It  wouldn't  be  right  of  me  to  go  proposing  to  him 
that  he  should  take  now  to  brushing  coats  and  laying  out  shirt 
studs  again,  when  he  ought  to  be  sculpturing  a  statue  a  great  deal 
more  beautiful  than  those  great  stupid,  bloated,  thick-legged 
Michael  Angelos.  I  dare  say  the  wisest  thing  for  me  to  do  would 
be  to  say  nothing  at  all  to  him  about  it.' 

*  Miss  Wroe,'  a  small  red-haired  pupil  called  out,  popping  her 
shock  head  through  the  half-open  doorway,  and  shouting  out  her 
message  in  her  loudest  London  accent,  *  if  yer  please,  yere  ten 
minutes  late  for  the  fourth  junerer,  and  Miss  Woollacott,  she  says, 
will  yer  please  come  at  once,  and  not  keep  the  third  junerer 
waitin'  any  longer.' 

Minna  ran  off  hurriedly  to  her  class,  and  tried  to  forget  her 
troubles  about  Colin  forthwith  in  the  occult  mysteries  of  the 
agreement  of  a  relative  with  its  antecedent. 

But  when  she  got  back  to  Miss  WooUacott's  lodgings  at  Kentish 
Town  that  evening,  and  had  had  her  usual  supper  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  glass  of  water — Miss  WooUacott  took  beer,  but  Minna 
as  a  minor  was  restricted  to  the  beverage  of  nature — and   had 
heard  prayers  read,  and  bad  gone  up  by  herself  to  her  small  bare 
bedroom,  she  sat  down  on  the  bedside  all  alone,  and  cried  a  little, 
and  thought   it   all  out,  and  tried  hard   to   come   to  the   right 
decision.     It  would  be  very  sad  indeed  to  lose  Colin  ;  she  could 
scarcely  bear  that ;  and  yet  she  knew  that  it  was  for  Colin's  good ; 
and  what  was  for  Colin's  good  was  surely  for  her  own  good  too  in 
the  long-run.     Well,  was  it  ?  that  was  the  question.     Of  course, 
she  would  dearly  love  for  Colin  to  go  to  Rome,  and  learn  to  be  a 
real  sculptor,  and  get  fame  and  glory,  and  come  back  a  greater 
man  than  the  vicar  himself— almost  as  great,  indeed,  as  the  Earl 
of  Beaminster.     But  there  were  dangers  in  it,  too.     Out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind  ;  and  it  was  a  long  way  to  Italy.     Perhaps  when  Colin 
got  there  he  would  see  some  pretty  Italian  girl  or  some  grand  fine 
lady,  and  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  forget  at  once  all  about  his 
poor  little  Minna.     Ah,  no,  it  wasn't  altogether  for  Minna's  good, 
perhaps,  that  Colin  should  go  to  Italy. 

She  sat  there  so  long,  ruminating  about  it  on  her  bedside  with- 
out undressing,  that  Miss  Woollacott,  who  always  looked-under  the 
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door  to  see  if  the  light  was  out  and  prevent  waste  of  the  candles, 
called  out  in  quite  a  sharp  voice, '  Minna  Wroe,  how  very  long  you 
are  undressing ! '  And  then  she  blew  out  the  candle  in  a  hurry, 
and  undressed  in  the  dark,  and  jumped  into  bed  hastily,  and 
covered  her  head  up  with  the  bed  clothes,  and  had  a  good  cry,  very 
silently;  and  after  that  she  felt  a  little  better.  But  still  she 
couldn't  go  to  sleep,  thinking  about  how  very  hard  it  would  be  to 
lose  Colin.  Oh,  no,  she  couldn't  bear  to  tell  him ;  she  wouldn't 
tell  him;  it  wasn't  at  all  likely  the  place  would  suit  him;  and  if 
he  wanted  to  go  to  Borne  and  leave  her,  he  must  just  go  and  find  a 
way  for  himself;  and  so  that  was  all  about  it. 

And  then  a  sudden  glow  of  shame  came  over  Minna's  cheeks, 
as  she  lay  there  in  the  dark  on  the  little  iron  bedstead,  to  think 
that  she  should  have  been  so  untrue  for  a  single  moment  to  her 
better  self  and  to  Colin's  best  and  highest  interests.  She  Uyved 
Colin !  yes,  she  loved  him !  from  her  childhood  onward,  he  had 
been  her  one  dream  and  romance  and  ideal  I  She  knew  Colin 
could  make  things  lovelier  than  any  other  man  on  earth  had  ever 
yet  imagined  ;  and  she  knew  she  ought  to  do  her  best  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  fulfilling  his  own  truest  and  purest  instincts.  Should 
she  selfishly  keep  him  here  in  England,  when  it  was  only  at  Some 
that  he  could  get  the  best  instruction?  Should  she  cramp  his 
genius  and  clip  his  wings,  merely  in  order  that  he  mightn't  fly 
away  too  far  from  her?  Oh,  it  was  wicked  of  her,  downright 
wicked  of  her,  to  wish  not  to  tell  him.  Come  of  it  what  might, 
she  must  go  round  and  see  Colin  the  very  next  day,  and  let  him 
decide  for  himself  about  that  dreadful  upsetting  advertisement. 
And  having  at  last  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Minna  covered  her 
head  a  second  time  with  the  counterpane,  had  another  good  cry, 
just  to  relieve  her  conscience,  and  then  sank  off  into  a  troubled 
sleep  from  which  she  only  woke  again  at  the  second  bell  next 
morning. 

All  that  day  she  taught  with  the  dreadful  advertisement  weigh- 
ing heavily  on  her  mind,  and  interposing  itself  terribly  between  her 
and  the  rule  of  three,  or  the  names  and  dates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
sovereigns.  She  couldn't  for  the  life  of  her  remember  whether 
I'^thelbald  came  before  or  after  Ethel wulf;  and  she  stumbled 
horribly  over  the  question  whether  ihis  was  a  personal  or  a  demon- 
strative pronoun.  But  when  the  evening  came,  she  got  leave  from 
Miss  WooUacott  to  go  round  and  see  her  cousin  (a  designation 
which  was  strictly  correct  in  some  remote  sense,  for  Minna's 
mother  and  Colin's  father  were  in  some  way  related),  and  she 
almost  ran  the  whole  way  to  the  Marylebone  Boad  to  catch  Colin 
just  before  he  went  away  for  the  night  from  Cioolari's^oQle 
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When  Colin  saw  the  advertisement,  and  heard  Minna's  sug- 
gestion, he  turned  it  over  a  good  many  times  in  his  own  mind, 
and  seemed  by  no  means  disinclined  to  try  the  chances  of  it. 
*  It's  only  a  very  small  chance,  of  course,  Minna,'  he  said  dubita- 
tively,  *  but  at  any  rate  it's  worth  trying.  The  great  thing  against 
me  is  that  I  haven't  been  anything  in  that  line  for  so  very  long, 
and  I  can't  get  any  character,  except  from  Cicolari.  The  one 
thing  in  my  favour  is  that  I  know  a  little  Italian.  I  don't  sup- 
pose there  are  many  young  men  of  the  sort  who  go  to  be  valets 
who  know  Italian.  Anyhow,  I'll  try  it.  It'll  be  a  dreadful  thing,  if 
I  get  it,  having  to  leave  you  for  so  long,  Minna,'  and  Minna's  cheek 
brightened  at  that  passing  recognition  of  her  prescriptive  claim 
upon  him ;  ^  but  it'll  only  be  for  a  year  or  two  ;  and  when  I  come 
back,  little  woman,  I  shall  come  back  very  different  from  what  I 
go,  and  then,  Minna — why,  then,  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see  I ' 
And  Colin  stooped  to  kiss  the  little  ripe  lips  that  pretended  to 
evade  him  (Minna  hadn't  got  over  that  point  of  etiquette  yet),  and 
held  the  small  brown  face  tight  between  his  hands,  so  that  Minna 
couldn't  manage  to  get  it  away,  though  she  struggled,  as  in  duty 
bound,  her  very  hardest. 

So  early  next  day  Colin  put  on  his  best  Sunday  clothes — and 
very  handsome  and  gentlemanly  he  looked  in  them  too— and 
walked  off  to  Ockenden  Square,  S.W.,  in  search  of  Sir  Henry 
Wilberforce. 

Sir  Henry  was  a  tall,  spare,  wizened-up  old  gentleman,  with 
scanty  grey  hair,  carefully  brushed  so  as  to  cover  the  largest  possible 
area  with  the  thinnest  possible  layer.  He  was  sitting  in  the 
dining-room  after  breakfast  when  Colin  called;  and  Colin  was 
shown  in  by  the  footman  as  an  ordinary  visitor.  *  What  name  ?  ' 
the  man  asked,  as  he  ushered  him  from  the  front  door. 

« Colin  Churchill.' 

*  Mr.  Colin  Churchill  I '  the  man  said,  as  Colin  walked  into  the 
dining-room. 

Sir  Henry  stared  and  rose  to  greet  him  with  hand  extended. 
'Though  upon  my  word,'  he  thought  to  himself,  *who  the 
deuce  llr.  Colin  Churchill  may  be,  I'm  sure  I  haven't  the  faintest 
conception.' 

This  was  decidedly  awkward.  Colin  felt  hot  and  uncomfort- 
able ;  it  began  to  dawn  upon  him  that  in  his  best  Sunday  clothes 
he  looked  perhaps  a  trifle  too  gentlemanly.  But  he  managed  to 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  Sir  Henry,  not  finding  his 
visitor  respond  to  the  warmth  of  his  proposed  reception,  dropped  his 
band  quietly  and  waited  for  Colin  to  introduce  his  business. 

*  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  Colin  said  a  little  uncomfortably — he 
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began  to  feel,  now,  how  far  he  had  left  behind  the  Dock's  early 
lessons  in  manners — *  I — I've  come  about  your  advertisement  for  a 
valet.     I — I've  come,  in  fact,  to  apply  for  the  situation.' 

Sir  Henry  glanced  at  him  curiously.  *  The  deuce  you  have, 
he  said,  dropping  back  chillily  into  his  easy  chair,  and  surveying 
Colin  over  from  head  to  foot  with  an  icy  scrutiny.  *  You've  come 
to  apply  for  the  situation  I  Why,  Wilkinson  said,  "  Mr.  Colin 
Churchill."' 

*  He  mistook  my  business,  I  suppose,'  Colin  answered  quietly, 
but  with  some  hesitation.  It  somehow  struck  him  already  that 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  drop  back  once  more  into  the  long- 
forgotten  position  of  a  valet.  *  I  came  to  ask  whether  it  was  likely 
I  would  suit  you.     I  can  speak  Italian.' 

That  was  his  trump  card,  in  fact,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  play 
it  quickly. 

Sir  Henry  looked  at  him  again.  <  Oh,  you  can  speak  Italian. 
Well,  that's  good  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  how  much  Italian  can  you 
speak,  that's  the  question  ? '  And  he  added  a  few  words  in  the 
best  Tuscan  he  could  muster  up,  to  test  the  applicant's  exact 
acquirements. 

Colin  answered  him  more  quickly  and  idiomatically  than  Sir 
Henry  had  expected.  In  fact,  Cicolari's  lessons  had  been  sound 
and  practical.  Sir  Henry  kept  up  the  conversation,  still  in  Italian, 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  being  quite  satisfied  on  that  score, 
returned  with  a  better  grace  to  his  native  English.  *  Have  you 
been  out  as  a  valet  before  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Not  for  some  years,  sir,'  Colin  replied  frankly.  *  I  went  out 
to  service  at  first,  and  was  page  and  valet  to  a  clergyman  in  Dorset- 
shire— Mr.  Howard-Russell,  of  Wootton  Mandeville ' 

*  Knew  him  well,'  Sir  Henry  repeated  to  himself  reflectively. 
*01d  Howard-Russell  of  Wootton  Mandeville!  Dead  these  five 
years.  Knew  him  well,  the  selfish  old  pig;  as  conceited,  self- 
opinionated  an  old  fool  as  ever  lived  in  all  England.  He  declared 
my  undoubted  Pinturicchio  was  only  a  Giovanni  do  Spagno. 
Whereas  it's  really  the  only  quite  indubitable  Pinturicchio  in  a 
private  gallery  anywhere  at  all  outside  Italy.' 

*  Except  the  St.  Sebastian  at  Knowle,  of  course,'  Colin  put  in, 
innocently. 

Sir  Henry  turned  round  and  stared  at  him  again.  *  Except  the 
St.  Sebastian  at  Knowle,'  he  echoed  coldly.  ^Except  the  St. 
Sebastian  at  Knowle,  no  doubt.  But  how  the  deuce  did  he  come 
to  know  the  St.  Sebastian  at  Knowle  was  a  Pinturicchio,  I  wonder  ? 
Anyhow  it  shows  he's  lived  in  very  decent  places.     Well,  and  so 
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you  ueed  to  be  with  old  Mr.  Howard-Russell,  did  you  ?  And  since 
then — since  then — what  have  you  been  doing  ? ' 

*  At  present,  sir,'  Colin  went  on,  *  I'm  working  as  a  marble- 
cutter;  but  circumstances  make  me  wish  to  go  back  again  to 
service  now,  and  as  I  happen  to  know  Italian,  I  thought  perhaps 
your  place  might  suit  me.' 

^  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  I  dare  say  it  would.  But  the  question 
is,  would  you  suit  m6,  don't  you  see  ?  A  marble-cutter,  he  says — 
a  marble-cutter  I  How  deuced  singular  I  Have  you  got  a  cha- 
racter?' 

'  I  could  get  one  from  Mr.  Bussell's  friends,  I  should  think, 
sir ;  and  of  course  my  present  employer  would  speak  for  my  honesty 
and  so  forth.' 

Sir  Henry  asked  him  a  few  more  questions,  and  then  seemed  to  be 
turning  the  matter  over  in  his  own  mind  a  little.  *  The  Italian,' 
he  said,  speaking  to  himself — for  he  had  a  habit  that  way,  ^  the 
Italian's  the  great  thing.  IVe  made  up  my  mind  I'll  never  go  to 
Home  again  with  a  valet  who  doesn't  speak  Italian.  Dobbs  was 
impossible,  quite  impossible.  This  young  man  has  some  Italian, 
but  can  he  valet,  I  wonder  ?  Here,  you  I  come  into  my  bedroom, 
and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  in  the  way  of  your  duties.' 

Colin  followed  him  upstairs,  and,  being  put  through  his  paces 
as  a  body-servant,  got  through  the  examination  with  decent  credit. 
Next  came  the  question  of  wages  and  so  forth,  and  finally  the 
announcement  that  Sir  Henry  meant  to  start  for  Rome  early  in 
October.  *  Well,  he's  a  very  fair-spoken  young  man,' Sir  Henry 
said  at  last,  ^and  he  knows  Italian.  But  it's  devilish  odd  his 
being  a  marble-cutter.  However,  I'll  try  him.  I'll  write  to  your 
master,  Churchill — what's  his  name — I'll  write  to  him  and  enquire 
about  you.' 

Colin  gave  him  Cicolari's  name  and  address,  and  Sir  Henry 
noted  them  deliberately  in  his  pocket-book.  *  Very  good,'  he  said ; 
•  I'll  write  and  ask  about  your  character,  and  if  everything's  all  cor- 
rect, I  shall  let  you  know  and  engage  you.' 

Colin  found  it  rather  hard  to  answer  *  Thank  you,  sir ; '  but  it 
was  for  Rome  and  art,  and  he  managed  to  say  it. 


Chapter  XVI. 

COLIK's  DEf  ARTURB. 

WfisN  Minna  learnt  from  Colin  that  he  had  finally  accepted 
Sir  Henry  Wilberforce's  situation,  her  heart  was  very  heavy.  She 
wanted  her  old  friend  to  do  everything  that  would  make^im  into 
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a  great  sculptor,  of  course  ;  but  still,  say  what  you  will  about  it, 
it's  very  hard  to  have  your  one  interest  in  life  taken  faraway  from 
you,  and  to  be  left  utterly  alone  and  self-contained  in  the  great 
dreary  world  of  London.  Have  you  ever  reflected,^  dear  sir  or 
madam,  how  terrible  is  the  isolation  of  a  girl  in  Minna  Wroe's 
position — nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  your  own  housemaid,  of 
cook,  or  parlour-maid,  in  that  vast,  unsympathetic,  human  ant- 
hill ?  Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  warm  human  heart  within 
her,  suddenly  cramped  and  turned  in  upon  itself  by  the  unspeak- 
able strangeness  of  everything  around  her.  She  has  come  up 
from  the  country,  doubtless,  to  take  a  *  better '  place  in  London, 
and  there  she  is  thrown  by  pure  chance  into  one  situation  or 
another,  with  two  or  three  more  miscellaneous  girls  from  other 
shires,  having  other  friends  and  other  interests ;  and  from  day  to 
day  she  toils  on,  practically  alone,  among  so  many  unknown,  or 
but  officially  known,  and  irresponsive  faces.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  she  looks  about  her  anxiously  for 
some  living  object  round  which  to  twine  the  tendrils  of  her  better 
nature  ? — it  may  be  only  a  bird,  or  a  cat,  or  a  lap-dog  ;  it  may  be 
Bob  the  postman  or  policeman  Jenkins.  We  laugh  about  her 
young  man,  whom  we  envisage  to  ourselves  simply  as  a  hulking 
fellow  and  a  domestic  nuisance ;  we  never  reflect  that  to  her  all 
the  interest  and  sympathy  of  life  is  concentrated  and  focussed 
upon  that  one  single  shadowy  follower.  He  may  be  as  uninter- 
esting a  slip  of  a  plough-boy,  turned  driver  of  a  London  railway 
van,  as  ever  was  seen  in  this  realm  of  England ;  or  he  may  be 
as  full  of  artistic  aspiration  and  beautiful  imaginings  as  Colin 
Churchill ;  but  to  her  it  is  all  the  same ;  he  is  her  one  friend 
and  confidant  and  social  environment ;  he  represents  in  her  eyes 
universal  society ;  he  is  the  solitary  unit  who  can  play  upon  the 
full  gamut  of  that  many-toned  and  exquisitely  modulated  musical 
instrument,  her  inherited  social  nature.  Take  him  away,  -and 
what  is  there  left  of  her  ? — a  mere  automatic  human  machine  for 
making  beds  or  grinding  out  arithmetic  for  junior  classes. 

Has  not  humanity  rightly  pitched,  by  common  consent,  for 
the  main  theme  of  all  its  verse  and  all  its  literature,  upon  this 
one  universal  passion,  which,  for  a  few  short  years  at  least,  tinges 
with  true  romance  and  unspoken  poetry  even  the  simplest  and 
most  commonplace  souls  ? 

Colin  felt  the  sadness  of  parting,  too,  but  by  no  means  so 
acutely  as  Minna.  The  door  of  fame  was  opening  at  last  before 
him  ;  Rome  was  looming  large  upon  the  mental  horizon  ;  dreams 
in  marble  were  crystallizing  themselves  down  into  future  actuality  ; 
and  in  the  near  fulfilment  of  his  life-long  hopes,  it-was  hardly  to 
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be  expected  that  he  should  take  the  parting  to  heart  so  seriously 
as  the  little  pupil-teacher  herself  had  taken  it.  Besides,  time,  in 
anticipation  at  least,  never  looks  nearly  so  long  to  men  as  to 
women.     Don't  we  all  know  that  a  woman  will  cry  her  eyes  out 

.  about  a  few  months'  absence,  which  to  a  man  seems  hardly  worth 
making  a  fuss  about  ?     *  It's  only  for  three  or  four  years,  you 

'  know,  Minna,'  Colin  said,  as  lightly  as  though  three  or  four  years 
were  absolutely  nothing ;  and  ah  me,  how  long  they  looked  to 
poor,  lonely,  heartsick  little  Minna  !    She  felt  almost  inclined  to 

^  give  up  this  up-hill  work  of  teaching  and  self-education  altogether, 
and  return  once  more  to  the  old  fisherman's  cottage  away  down  at 

'  Wootton  Mandeville.     There  at  least  she  would  have  some  human 

I  sympathies  and  interests  to  comfort  and  sustain  her. 

But  Colin  had  lots  of  work  to  do,  getting  himself  ready  for  his 

^  great  start  in  life  ;  and  he  hardly  entered  to  the*  full  into  little 
Minna's  fears  and  troubles.  He  had  to  refurbish  his  entire  ward- 
robe on  a  scale  suited  to  a  gentleman's  servant — Minna  was 
working  hard  in  all  her  spare  hours  at  making  new  shirts  for  him 
or  mending  old  ones :  he  had  to  complete  arrangements  of  all 
sorts  for  his  eventful  journey ;  and  he  had  to  select  among  his 
books  anv  drawings  which  ones  should  accompany  him  upon  his 
journey  to  Rome,  and  which  should  be  consigned  to  the  omnivor- 
ous second-hand  book-stall.  Milton  and  Shelley  and  Bohn's 
•  ^schylus '  he  certainly  couldn't  do  without :  they  were  an  integral 
part  of  his  stock-in-trade  as  a  sculptor,  and  to  have   left  them 

,  behind  would  have  been  an  irreparable  error ;  but  the  old  dog- 
eared *  Euripides '  must  go,  and  the  other  English  translations 
from  the  classics  would  have  made  his  box  quite  too  heavy  for  Sir 
Henry  to  pay  excess  upon  at  Continental  rates — so  Cicolari  told 
him.  Still,  the  Flaxman  plates  must  be  got  in  somewhere,  even 
if  Shelley  himself  had  to  give  way  to  them  ;  and  so  must  his  own 
designs  for  his  unexecuted  statues,  those  mainstays  of  his  future 
artistic  career.  Minna  helped  him  to  choose  and  pack  them  all, 
and  she  was  round  so  often  at  Cicolari's  in  the  evening  that  prim 
Miss  Woollacott  said  somewhat  sharply  at  last,  *It  seems  to  me 
a  very  good  thing,  Minna  Wroe,  that  this  cousin  of  yours  is  going 

.  to  Eome  at  last,  as  you  tell  me ;  for  even  though  he's  your  only 
*  relation  in  London,  I  don't  think  it's  quite  proper  or  necessary 
/    for  you  to  be  round  at  his  lodgings  every  other  evening.' 

Colin  took  a  few  lessons,  too,  in  his  future  duties,  from  a 
gentleman's  gentleman  in  Regent's  Park.  It  wasn't  a  pleasant 
thing  to  do,  and  he  sighed  as  he  put  away  his  books  and  sketches, 
and  went  out  to  receive  his  practical  instruction  from  that  very 
supercilious  and  elegant  person ;  but  it  had  to  be  .^dg^y^g^and  so  he 
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did  it.  Colin  didn't  care  particularly  for  associating  with  the 
gentleman^d  gentleman;  indeed,  he  was  beginning  slowly  to 
realise  now  how  wide  a  gulf  separated  the  Colin  Churchill  of  the 
Marylebone  Road  from  the  little  Colin  Churchill  of  Wootton 
Mandeville.  He  had  lived  so  much  by  himself  since  he  came  to 
London,  he  had  seen  so  little  of  anybody  except  Minna  and 
Cicolari,  and  he  had  been  so  entirely  devoted  to  art  and  study, 
that  he  had  never  stopped  to  gauge  his  own  progress  before,  and 
therefore  had  never  fully  felt  in  his  own  mind  how  great  was  the 
transformation  that  had  insensibly  come  over  him.  Without 
knowing  it  himself,  he  had  slowly  developed  from  a  gentleman's 
servant  into  an  artist  and  a  gentleman.  And  now  he  was  being 
forced  by  accident  or  fate  to  take  upon  him  once  more  the  position 
of  an  ordinary  valet. 

Indeed,  during  the  month  that  intervened  between  Colin's 
engagement  by  Sir  Henry  Wilberforce  and  his  start  for  Rome,  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  Sam  over  in  America ;  and,  shadowy  memory 
as  Sam  had  long  since  become  to  him,  though  he  told  him  of  his 
projected  trip,  and  enlarged  upon  his  hopes  of  attaining  to  the 
pinnacle  of  art  in  Rome,  he  was  so  ashamed  of  his  mode  of  getting 
there  that  he  said  nothing  at  all  upon  that  point,  but  just  glided 
easily  over  the  questions  of  means  and  method.  He  didn't  want 
his  thriving  brother  in  America  to  know  that  he  was  going  to 
Rome^  with  all  his  high  ideals  and  beautiful  dreams,  in  no  better 
position  than  as  an  old  man's  valet. 

At  last  the  slow  month  wore  itself  away  gradually  for  Colin — 
how  swift  and  short  it  seemed  to  Minna ! — and  the  day  came  when 
he  was  really  to  set  out  for  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Italy.  He  was  to 
start  with  his  new  master  from  Charing  Cross  station,  and  he  had 
taken  possession  of  his  post  by  anticipation  a  couple  of  days  earlier.' 
Minna  mustn't  be  at  the  station  to  see  him  off,  of  course ;  that 
would  be  unofficial ;  and  if  servants  indulge  in  such  doubtful 
luxuries  as  sweethearts,  they  must  at  least  take  care  to  meet  them 
at  some  seemly  time  or  season ;  but  at  any  rate  she  could  say 
good-bye  to  him  the  evening  before,  and  that  was  always  some- 
thing. Would  he  propose  to  her  this  time,  at  last,  Minna 
wondered,  or  would  he  go  away  for  that  long,  long  journey,  and 
leave  her  as  much  in  doubt  as  ever  as  to  whether  he  really  did  or 
didn't  love  her  ? 

*  It  won't  be  for  long,  you  see,  little  woman,'  Colin  said,  kissing 
away  her  tears  in  Regent's  Park,  as  well  as  he  was  able ;  *  it  won't 
be  for  long,  Minna ;  and  then,  when  we  meet  again,  I  shall  have 
come  back  a  real  sculptor.     What  a  delightful  meeting  we  shall 
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Jiave,  Minna,  and  how  awfully  learned  and  clever  you'll  Lave  got 
by  that  time  I  I  shall  be  half  afraid  to  talk  to  you.  But  you'll 
write  to  me  every  week,  won't  you,  little  woman  ?  You'll  promise 
me  that  ?  You  ytiusi  promise  me  to  write  to  me  every  week,  or 
at  the  very  least  every  fortnight.' 

It  was  some  little  crumb  of  comfort  to  Minna  that  he  wanted 
her  to  write  to  him  so  often.  That  showed  at  any  rate  that  he 
really  cared  for  her  just  ever  such  a  tiny  bit.  She  wiped  her  eyes 
again  as  she  answered,  *  Yes,  Colin ;  I'll  take  great  care  never  to 
miss  writing  to  you.' 

*  That's  right,  little  woman.  And  look  here,  you  mustn't 
mind  my  giving  you  them  ;  there's  stamps  enough  for  Italy  to  last 
you  for  a  whole  twelvemonth — fifty-two  of  them,  Minna,  so  that  it 
won't  ever  be  any  expense  to  you ;  and  when  those  are  gone,  I'll 
send  you  some  others.' 

*  Thank  you,  Colin,'  Minna  said,  taking  them  quite  simply  and 
naturally.     *  And  you'll  write  to  me,  too,  won't  you,  Colin  ? ' 

^  My  dear  Minna  I  Why,  of  course  I  will.  Who  else  on  earth 
have  I  got  to  write  to  ? ' 

*  And  you  won't  forget  me,  Colin  ? ' 

*  Forget  you,  Minna!  If  ever  I  forget  you,  may  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning — and  what  more  dreadful  thing  could  a  sculp- 
tor say  by  way  of  an  imprecation  than  that,  now ! ' 

*  Oh,  Colin,  don't  I  Don't  say  so  1  Suppose  it  was  to  come  true, 
you  know  1 

*But  I  "don't  mean  to  forget  you,  Minna ;  so  it  won't  come  true. 
Little  woman,  I  shall  think  of  yt)u  always,  and  have  your  dear  little 
gipsy  face  for  ever  before  me.  And  now,  Minna,  this  time  we 
must  really  say  good-bye.  I'm  out  beyond  my  time  already.  Just 
one  more;  thank  you,  darling.  Good-bye,  good-bye,  Minna. 
Good-bye,  dearest.     One  more.     God  bless  you  1  * 

*  Good-bye,  Colin.  Good-bye,  good-bye.  Oh,  Colin,  my  heart 
is  breaking.' 

And  when  that  night  Minna  lay  awake  in  her  own  bare  small 
room  at  prim  Miss  WooUacott's,  she  thought  it  all  over  once  more, 
and  argued  the  pros  and  cons,  of  the  whole  question  deliberately  to 
herself  with  much  trepidation.  *He  called  me  "dearest,"'  she 
thought  in  her  sad  little  mind,  *  and  he  said  he'd  never  forget  me ; 
that  looks  very  much  as  if  he  really  loved  me :  but,  then,  he  never 
asked  me  whether  I  loved  him  or  not,  and  he  never  proposed  to 
me — no,  I'm  quite  sure  he  never  proposed  to  me.  I  should  have 
felt  so  much  easier  in  my  own  mind  if  only  before  he  went  away 
he'd  properly  proposed  to  me ! '     And  then  she  covered  her  head 
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with  the  bed-clothes  once  more,  and  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  to 
dream  of  Colin. 

The  very  next  evening,  Colin  was  at  Paris. 


Chapter  XVII. 

A   LITTLE   CLOUD   LIKE   A  MAX's  HAXD. 

At  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  Colin  put  his  master  safely  into  his 
coupS'lit,  and  then  wandered  along  the  train  looking  out  for  a 
carriage  into  which  be  might  install  himself  comfortably  for  the 
long  journey.  All  the  carriages,  as  on  all  French  express  trains, 
were  first-class ;  and  Colin  soon  picked  one  out  for  himself,  with  a 
vacant  place  next  the  window.  He  jumped  in  and  took  his  seat ; 
and  in  two  minutes  more  the  train  was  off,  and  he  found  himself, 
at  last,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  on  his  way  to  Eome. 

Some,  Rome,  Some !  how  the  very  name  seemed  to  bound  and 
thrill  through  Colin  Churchill's  inmost  nature  I  He  looked  at  the 
little  book  of  coupon  tickets  which  his  master  had  given  him ;  yes, 
there  it  was,  as  clear  as  daylight,  *  Paris,  P.L.M.,  a  Rome;'  not  a 
doubt  about  it.  Some,  Some,  Some  I  It  had  seemed  a  dream,  a 
fancy,  hitherto ;  and  now  it  was  just  going  to  be  converted  into  an 
actual  living  reality.  He  could  hardly  believe  even  now  that  he 
would  ever  get  there.  Would  there  be  an  accident  at  the  summit 
level  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  to  prevent  his  ever  reaching  the 
goal  of  his  ambition  ?  It  almost  seemed  as  if  there  must  be  some 
hitch  somewhere,  for  the  idea  of  actually  getting  to  Some — ^that 
Some  that  Cicolari  had  long  ago  told  him  was  the  capital  of  art — 
seemed  too  glorious  and  magnificent  to  be  really  true,  for  Colin 
Churchill. 

For  a  while>  the  delightful  exhilaration  of  knowing  that  that 
very  carriage  in  which  he  Eat  was  actually  going  straight  through 
to  Some  left  him  little  room  to  notice  the  faces  or  personalities  of 
his  fellow-travellers.  But  as  they  gradually  got  wfeU  outside  the 
Paris  ring,  and  launched  into  the  country  towards  Fontainebleau, 
Colin  had  leisure  to  look  about  him  and  take  stock  of  the  com- 
panions he  was  to  have  on  his  way  southward.  Three  of  them  were 
Frenchmen  only  going  to  Lyon  and  Marseille — (mZy,  Colin  thought 
to  himself,  naively,  for  he  despised  anybody  now  who  was  bound 
for  anywhere  on  earth  save  the  city  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Canova 
and  Thorwaldsen ;  but  the  other  two  were  bound,  by  the  labels  on 
their  luggage,  for  Some  itself.  One  of  them  was  a  tall  military, 
looking  gentleman,  with  a  grizzled  grey  moustache,  a  Colonel  some- 
body, the  hat-box  said,  but  the  name  was  covered  by  a  label ;  the 
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other,  apparently  his  daughter,  was  a  handsome  girl  of  about  twenty, 
largely  built  and  self-possessed,  like  a  woman  who  has  lived  much 
in  the  world  from  her  childhood  upward.  Colin  saw  at  once,  that, 
unlike  little  Minna  (who  had  essentially  a  painter's  face  and  figure), 
this  graceful  full-formed  woman  was  entirely  and  exquisitely  statu- 
esque. The  very  pose  of  her  arm  upon  the  slight  ledge  of  the 
window  as  she  leaned  out  to  look  at  the  country  was  instinct  with 
plastic  capabilities.  Colin,  with  his  professional  interest  always 
uppermost,  felt  a  perfect  longing  to  have  up  a  batch  of  clay  forth- 
with and  model  it  then  and  there  upon  the  spot.  He  watched  each 
new  movement  and  posture  so  closely,  in  fact  (of  course  in  his 
capacity  as  a  sculptor  only),  that  the  girl  herself  noticed  his  evident 
admiration,  and  took  it  sedately  like  a  woman  of  the  world.  She 
didn't  blush  and  shrink  away  timidly,  as  Minna  would  have  done 
under  the  same  circumstances  (though  her  skin  was  many  shades 
lighter  than  Minna's  rich  brunette  complexion,  and  would  have 
shown  the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  blush,  had  one  been  present,  far 
more  readily);  she  merely  observed  and  accepted  Colin's  silent 
tribute  of  admiration  as  her  natural  due.  It  made  her  just  a  trifle 
more  self-conscious,  perhaps,  but  that  was  all ;  indeed,  one  could 
hardly  say  whether  even  so  the  somewhat  studied  attitudes  she 
seemed  to  be  taking  up  were  not  really  the  ones  which  by  long  use 
had  become  the  easiest  for  her.  There  are  some  beautiful  women 
so  accustomed  to  displaying  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage 
that  they  can't  even  throw  themselves  down  on  a  sofa  in  their 
own  bedrooms  without  instinctively  and  automatically  assuming 
a  graceful  position  for  all  their  limbs. 

After  a  while,  they  fell  into  a  conversation ;  and  Colin,  who 
was  the  most  innocent  and  unartificial  of  men,  was  amused  to  find 
that  even  he,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  had  arrived  at  a  very 
obvious,  worldly-wise  principle  upon  this  subject.  Wishing  to 
get  into  a  talk  with  the  daughter,  he  felt  half-unconsciously  that 
it  wouldn't  do  to  begin  by  addressing  her  outright,  but  that  he 
should  first,  with  seeming  guileleesness,  attack  her  father.  A  man 
who  IS  travelling  with  a  pretty  girl,  in  whatever  relation,  doesn't 
like  you  to  begin  an  acquaintanceship  of  travel  by  speaking  to 
her  first;  he  resents  your  intrusion,  and  considers  you  have  no 
right  to  talk  to  ladies  under  his  escort.  But  when  you  begin  by 
addressing  himself,  that  is  quite  another  matter ;  lured  on  by  his 
quiet  good  sense,  or  bis  conversational  powers,  or  his  profound 
knowledge,  or  whatever  else  it  is  that  he  specially  prides  himself 
upon,  you  are  soon  launched  upon  general  topics,  and  then  the 
ladies  of  the  party  naturally  chime  in  after  a  few  minutes.  To 
start  by  addressing  him  is  a  compliment  to  bis  intelligence  or  his 
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social  qualities  ;  to  start  by  addressing  his  companion  is  a  distinct 
slight  to  himself,  at  the  same  time  that  it  displays  your  own  cards 
far  too  openly.  You  can  convert  him  at  once  either  into  a  valu- 
able ally  or  into  an  enemy  and  a  jealous  guardian.  Of  course 
every  other  man  feels  this  from  his  teens ;  but  Colin  hadn't  yet 
mixed  much  in  the  world,  and  he  smiled  to  himself  at  his  acumen 
in  discovering  it  at  all  on  the  first  trial. 

'Beautifully  wooded  country  about  here,'  he  said  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  the  military  gentleman  gave  him  by  laying 
down  his  Times  (even  in  France  your  Englishman  will  stick  to 
his  paper).  *  Not  like  most  of  France  ;  so  green  and  fresh-looking. 
This  is  Millet's  country,  you  know ;  he  always  works  about  the 
outskirts  of  Fontainebleau.' 

*  Ah,  indeed,  does  he  ? '  the  colonel  responded,  having  only  a 
very  vague  idea  floating  through  his  mind  that  Millet  or  Millais 
or  something  of  the  sort  was  the  name  of  some  painter  fellow  or 
other  he  had  somewhere  heard  about.  '  He  works  about  Fontaine- 
bleau, does  he,  now  ?     Dear  me  I     How  very  interesting  I ' 

Whenever  people  dismiss  a  subject  from  their  minds  by  saying 

*  How  very  interesting ! '  you  know  at  once  they  really  mean  that 
it  doesn't  interest  them  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  they  don't 
want  to  be  bothered  by  hearing  anything  more  about  it;  but 
Colin's  observations  upon  mankind  and  the  niceties  of  the  English 
language  had  not  yet  carried  him  to  this  point  of  interpretative 
science,  so  he  took  the  colonel  literally  at  his  word,  and  went  on 
enthusiastically  (for  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  peasant  painter 
whose  story  was  so  like  his  own),  '  Yes,  he  works  at  Fontaine- 
bleau. It  was  here,  you  know,  that  he  painted  his  Angelus. 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  Angelus  ? ' 

The  colonel  fidgeted  about  in  his  seat  uneasily,  and  fumbled 
in  a  nervous  way  with  the  comer  of  the  Times.  *  The  Angelus  I ' 
he  repeated,  meditatively.  *  Ah,  yes,  the  Angelus.  Gwen,  my 
dear,  have  we  seen  Mr.  Millet's  Angelus?  Was  it  in  the 
Academy  ?  * 

*  No,  papa,'  Gwen  answered,  smiling  sweetly  and  composedly. 

*  We  haven't  seen  it,  and  it  wasn't  in  the  Academy.  M.  Millet  is 
the  French  painter,  you  remember,  the  painter  who  wears  sabots. 
So  delightfully  romantic,  isn't  it,'  turning  to  Colin,  *  to  be  a  great 
painter  and  yet  still  to  wear  sabots  ? ' 

This  was  a  very  cleverly  delivered  sentence  of  Miss  Gwen's,  for  it 
was  intended  first  to  show  that  she  at  least,  if  not  her  father,  knew 
who  the  unknown  young  artist  was  talking  about  (Gwen  jumped 
readily  at  the  conclusion  that  Colin  was  an  artist),  and  secondly, 
to  exonerate  her  papa  from  culpable  ignorance  in  the  artist's  eyes 
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by  gently  suggesting  that  a  slight  confusion  of  names  sufficiently 
accounted  for  his  obvious  blunder.  But  it  was  also,  quite  unin- 
tentionally, delivered  point-blank  at  Colin  Churchill's  tenderest 
susceptibilities.  This  grand  young  lady,  then,  so  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  could  sympathise  with  an  artist  who  had  risen,  and 
who,  even  in  the  days  of  his  comparative  prosperity,  still  wore 
aahots.  To  be  sure,  Colin  didn't  exactly  know  what  sabots  were 
(perhaps  the  blue  blouses  which  he  saw  all  the  French  workmen 
were  wearing  ?),  for  he  was  still  innocent  of  all  languages  but  his 
own,  unless  one  excepts  the  Italian  he  had  picked  up  in  anticipa- 
tion from  Cicolari ;  but  he  guessed  at  least  it  was  some  kind  of 
dress  supposed  to  mark  Millet*s  peasant  origin,  and  that  was  quite 
enough  for  him.  The  grand  young  lady  did  not  despise  an  artist 
who  had  been  bom  in  the  ranks  of  the  people. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  warmly,  *  it's  very  noble  of  him.  Noble  not 
merely  that  he  has  risen  to  paint  such  pictures  as  the  Gleaners 
and  the  Angelus,  but  that  he  isn't  ashamed  now  to  own  the 
peasant  people  he  has  originally  sprung  from.' 

'  Oh,  ah,  certainly,'  the  colonel  replied  in  a  short  sharp  voice, 
though  the  remark  was  hardly  addressed  to  him.  *Very  credit- 
able of  the  young  man,  indeed,  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his  humble 
origin.  Very  creditable.  Very  creditable.  Gwen,  my  dear,  would 
you  like  to  see  the  paper  ? ' 

*  No,  thank  you,  papa,'  Gwen  answered  with  another  charming 
smile  (fine  teeth,  too,  by  Jingo).  *You  know  I  never  care  to 
read  in  a  train  in  motion.  Yes,  quite  a  romantic  story,  this  of 
Millet's ;  and  I  believe  even  now  he's  horribly  poor,  isn't  he?  be 
doesn't  sell  his  pictures.' 

*  The  highest  art,'  Colin  said  quietly,  ^  seldom  meets  with  real 
recognition  during  the  lifetime  of  the  artist.' 

*  You're  a  painter  yourself?'  asked  Gwen,  looking  up  at  the 
handsome  young  man  with  close  interest. 

*  Not  a  painter ;  a  sculptor ;  and  I'm  going  to  Bome  to  perfect 
myself  in  my  art.' 

*A  sculptor — to  Bome  I'  Gwen  repeated  to  herself.  *0h, 
how  nice !  Why,  we're  going  to  Bome,  too,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  go  all  the  way  together.  I'm  so  glad,  for  I'm  longing  to  be 
told  all  about  art  and  artists.' 

Colin  smiled.     '  You're  fond  of  art,  then  ? '  he  asked  simply. 

*  Fond  of  it  is  exactly  the  word,'  Gwen  answered.  *  I  know  very 
little  about  it;  much  less  than  I  should  like  to  do;  but  I'm 
intensely  interested  in  it.  And  a  sculptor,  too  1  Do  you  know, 
I've    often   met  lots   of    painters,   but  I   never   before   met    a 
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'The  loss  has  been  theirs,'  Colin  put  in  with  professional 
gravity.     '  You  would  make  a  splendid  model.' 

The  young  man  said  it  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  thinking 
only  what  a  grand  bust  of  a  Semiramis  or  an  Artemisia  one  might 
have  moulded  from  Miss  Gwen's  full  womanly  face  and  figure ; 
but  the  observation  made  the  colonel  shudder  with  awe  and 
astonishment  on  his  padded  cushions.  '  Gwen,  my  dear/  he  said, 
feebly  interposing  for  the  second  time,  *  hadn't  you  better  change 
places  with  me  ?  The  draught  from  the  window  will  be  too  much 
for  you,  I'm  afraid.' 

'  Oh  dear  no,  thank  you,  papa ;  not  at  all.  I  haven't  been 
roasted,  you  know,  for  twenty  years  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
till  every  little  breath  of  air  chills  me  and  nips  me  like  a  hothouse 
fl^ower.  So  you  think  I  would  make  a  good  model,  do  you  ?  Well, 
that  now  I  call  a  real  compliment,  because  of  course  you  regard 
me  dispassionately  from  a  sculpturesque  point  of  view.  I've  been 
told  that  a  great  many  faces  do  quite  well  enough  to  paint,  but 
that  only  very  few  features  are  regular  and  calm  enough  to  be 
worth  a  sculptor's  notice.     Is  that  so,  now? ' 

'  It  is,'  Colin  answered,  looking  straight  into  her  beautiful  bold 
face.  *  For  example,  some  gipsy-looking  girls,  who  are  very 
pretty  indeed  with  their  brown  skins  and  bright  black  eyes,  and 
who  make  exceedingly  taking  pictures — Esthers,  and  Cleopatras, 
and  so  forth,  you  know — are  quite  useless  from  the  plastic  point 
of  view ;  their  good  looks  depend  too  much  upon  colour  and  upon 
passing  shades  of  expression,  while  sculpture  of  course  demands 
that  the  features  should  be  almost  faultlessly  perfect  and  regular 
in  absolute  repose.' 

The  colonel  looked  uneasy  again,  and  pulled  up  his  collar  nerv« 
ously.  *  Very  fine  occupation  indeed,  a  sculptor's,'  he  edged  in 
sideways.  '  Delightful  faculty  to  be  able  to  do  the  living  marble 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing ;  very  delightful,  really.'  The  colonel 
was  always  equal  to  a  transparent  platitude  upon  every  occasion, 
and  contributed  very  little  else  to  the  general  conversation  at  any 
time. 

'  And  so  delightful,  too,  to  hear  an  artist  talk  about  his  art,' 
Gwen  added  with  a  touch  of  genuine  enthusiasm.  '  Do  you  know, 
I  think  I  should  love  to  be  a  sculptor.  I  should  love  even  to  go 
about  and  see  the  studios,  and  watch  the  beautiful  things  growing 
under  your  hands.  I  should  love  to  have  my  bust  taken,  just  so 
as  to  get  to  know  how  you  do  it  all.  It  must  be  so  lovely  to  see 
the  shape  forming  itself  slowly  out  of  a  raw  block  of  marble.' 

*  Oh,  you  know,  we  don't  do  it  all  in  the  marble,  at  first,'  Colin 
said  quickly.     *  It's  rather  dirty  work,  the  first  modelling.     If  you 
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come  into  a  sculptor's  studio  when  he's  working  in  the  clay,  you'll 
find  him  all  daubed  over  with  bits  of  mud,  just  like  a  common 
labourer,' 

*How  very  unpleasant!'  said  the  colonel  coldly.  *  Hardly 
seems  the  sort  of  profession  fit  for  a  gentleman — now  does  it  ? ' 

*0h,  papa,  how  can  you  be  so  dreadful!  Why,  it's  just 
beautiful.  I  should  love  to  see  it  all.  I  think  in  some  ways 
sculpture's  the  very  finest  and  noblest  art  of  all — finer  and  nobler 
even  than  painting.' 

*  The  Greeks  thought  so,'  Colin  assented  with  quiet  assurance ; 
'  and  they  say  Michael  Angelo  thought  so  too.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  prejudiced,  but  I  certainly  think  so  myself.  There's  a  purity 
about  sculpture  which  you  don't  get  about  painting  or  any  other 
alternative  form  of  art.  In  painting  you  may  admit  what  is  ugly 
— sparingly,  to  be  sure,  but  still  you  may  admit  it.  In  sculpture 
everything  must  be  beautiful.  Beauty  of  pure  form,  without  the 
accidental  aid  of  colour,  is  what  we  aim  at.  Every  limb  must  be 
in  perfect  proportion,  every  feature  in  exquisite  harmony.  Any 
deformity,  any  weakness  of  outline,  any  mere  ungracefulness,  you 
see,  militates  against  that  perfection  of  shape  to  which  sculpture 
entirely  devotes  itself.  The  coldness,  hardness,  and  whiteness  of 
marble  make  it  appeal  only  to  the  highest  taste;  its  rigorous 
self-abnegation  in  refusing  the  aid  of  colour  gives  it  a  special  claim 
in  the  eyes  of  the  purest  and  truest  judges.' 

*  Then  you  don't  like  tinted  statues  ? '  the  colonel  put  it.  (He 
knew  his  ground  here,  for  had  he  not  seen  Gibson's  Venus?) 
'  Neither  do  I.  I  always  thought  Gibson  made  a  great  mistake 
there.' 

*  Gibson  was  a  very  great  artist,'  Colin  replied,  cm-ling  bin  lip 
almost  disdainfully,  for  he  felt  the  absurdity  of  the  colonel's  glib- 
ness  in  condemning  the  noblest  of  modem  English  sculptors  off- 
hand in  this  easy,  mock-critical  fashion.  *  Gibson  was  a  very 
great  artist,  but  I  think  his  Venus  was  perhaps  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction  for  all  that.  It's  quite  true  that  the  Greeks 
tinted  their  statues ^ 

*  Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  mean  to  say  so ! '  the  colonel  ejacu- 
lated parenthetically. 

^  And  modem  practice  was  doubtless  founded  on  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that,  because  the  torsos  we  dig  up  are  white  now,  they 
were  white  originally.  But  even  the  example  of  the  Greeks 
doesn't  settle  every  question  without  appeal.  We've  tried  white 
marble,  and  found  it  succeed.  We've  tried  tinting,  and  found  it 
wanting.  The  fact  is,  you  see,  the  attention  of  the  eye  can't  be 
distracted.    Either  it  attends  to  form,  or  else  it  attends  to  colour ; 
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rarely  and  imperfectly  to  both  together.  Take  a  vase.  If  it's 
covered  with  figures  or  flowers,  our  attention's  distracted  from  the 
general  outline  to  the  painted  objects  it  encloses.  If  its  colour- 
ing's uniform,  we  think  only  of  the  beauty  of  form,  because  our 
attention  isn't  distracted  from  it  by  conflicting  sensations.  That's 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  I  think.  Beauty  of  form's  a  higher 
taste  than  beauty  of  colour — at  least,  so  we  sculptors  always  fancy.' 

Colin  delivered  these  remarks  as  if  he  intended  them  for  the 
colonel  (though  they  were  really  meant  for  Miss  Gwen's  enlighten- 
ment), and  the  colonel  was  decidedly  flattered  by  the  cunning 
tribute  to  his  tastes  and  interests  thus  delicately  implied.  But 
Grwen  drank  in  every  word  the  young  man  said  with  the  deepest 
attention,  and  managed  to  make  him  go  on  with  his  subject  till 
he  had  warmed  to  it  thoroughly,  and  had  launched  out  upon  his 
own  peculiar  theories  as  to  the  purpose  and  function  of  his  chosen 
art.  All  along,  however,  Colin  pointed  his  remarks  so  cleverly  at 
the  colonel,  while  giving  Gwen  her  fair  share  of  the  conversation, 
that  the  colonel  quite  forgot  his  first  suspicions  about  the  young 
sculptor,  and  grew  gradually  quite  cordial  and  friendly  in  de- 
meanour. So  well  did  they  get  on  together  that,  by  the  time  they 
had  had  lunch  out  of  the  colonel's  basket,  Colin  had  given  the 
colonel  his  ideas  as  to  the  heinousness  of  palming  off  as  sculpture 
veiled  ladies  and  crying  babies  (both  of  which  freaks  of  art,  by  the 
way,  the  colonel  had  hitherto  vastly  admired);  while  the  colonel 
in  return  had  imparted  to  Colin  his  famous  stories  of  how  he  was 
once  nearly  killed  by  a  tiger  in  a  jungle  at  Boolundshuhr  in  the 
North-West  Provinces,  and  how  he  had  assisted  to  burn  a  fox  out 
in  a  hunt  at  Gib.,  and  how  he  had  shot  the  biggest  wapiti  ever 
seen  for  twenty  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ottawa.  All  which 
surprising  adventures  Colin  received  with  the  same  sedulous  show 
of  polite  interest  that  the  colonel  had  extended  in  turn  to  his  own 
talk  about  pictures  and  statues. 

At  last,  they  reached  Dijon,  and  there  Colin  got  out,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  enquire  whether  his  master  was  in  want  of  anything. 
Sir  Henry  didn't  need  much,  so  Colin  returned  quickly  to  his  own 
carriage. 

*  You  have  a  friend  in  a  coupP-lit,  I  see,'  the  colonel  said, 
opening  the  door  for  the  young  stranger.  *  An  invalid,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

Colin  blushed  visibly,  so  that  Sliss  Gwen  noticed  his  colour, 
and  wondered  what  on  earth  could  be  the  meaning  of  it.  Till 
that  moment,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had  been  so  absorbed  in  his 
talk  about  art,  and  in  observing  Gwen  (who  interested  him  as  all 
beautiful  women  interest  a  sculptor),  that  he  had  almost  entirely 
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forgotten,  fot  the  time  being,  bis  anomalous  position.     *  No,  not 
an  invalid,'  he  answered  evasively,  '  but  a  very  old  gentleman.' 

*  Ah,'  the  colonel  put  in,  as  the  train  moved  away  from  Dijon 
station,  '  I  don't  wonder  people  travel  by  coupS-lit  when  they  can 
afford  it,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitive  prices  set  upon  it  by  these 
French  companies.  It's  most  unpleasant  having  nothing  but 
first-class  carriages  on  the  train.  You  have  to  travel  with  your 
own  servants.' 

Colin  smiled  feebly,  but  said  nothing.  It  began  to  strike  him 
that  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  being 
beguiled  into  conversation  with  these  grand  people.  And  yet  it 
was  their  own  fault.  Miss  Grwen  had  clearly  done  it  all,  with  her 
seductive  enquiries  about  art  and  artists. 

'  Or  rather,'  the  colonel  went  on,  *  one  can  always  put  one's 
own  servants,  of  course,  into  another  carriage ;  but  one's  never 
safe  against  having  to  travel  with  other  people's.  We're  lucky 
to-day  in  being  a  pleasant  party  all  together  (these  French 
gentlemen,  though  they're  not  companionable,  are  evidently  very 
decent  people)  ;  but  sometimes,  I  know,  I've  had  to  travel  on  the 
Continent  here,  wedged  in  immovably  between  a  fat  lady's-maid 
ahd  a  gentleman's  gentleman.' 

Colin's  face  burned  hot  and  crimson.  ^  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he 
said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  almost  relapsing  in  his  confusion  into 
his  aboriginal  Dorsetshire,  *  but  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  told 
you  sooner  wno  you  are  travelling  with.  I  am  valet  to  Sir  Henry 
Wilberforce :  he  is  the  gentleman  in  the  coupi4ity  and  he's  my 
master.' 

The  colonel  sank  back  on  his  cushions  with  a  face  as  white  as 
marble,  while  Colin's  now  flushed  as  red  as  a  damask  rose.  ^  A 
valet  I '  he  cried  faintly.  *  Gwen,  my  dear,  did  he  say  a  valet  ? 
What  can  all  this  mean  ?  Didn't  he  tell  us  he  was  a  sculptor 
going  to  Bome  to  practise  his  profession  ?  ' 

*  I  did,'  Colin  answered  defiantly,  for  he  was  on  his  mettle  now. 
'  I  did  tell  you  so,  and  it's  the  truth.  But  I'm  going  as  a  valet. 
I  couldn't  i^ord  to  go  in  any  other  way,  and  so  I  took  a  situation, 
meaning  to  use  my  spare  time  in  Bome  to  study  sculpture.' 

The  colonel  rocked  himself  up  and  down  irresolutely  for  a 
while ;  then  he  leant  back  a  little  more  calmly  in  his  seat,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  a  placid  despair.  ^At  the  next  stopping 
station,'  he  thought  to  himself,  ^  we  must  get  out  and  change  into 
another  carriage.'  And  he  took  up  the  ^  Continental  Bradshaw ' 
with  a  sigh,  to  see  if  there  was  any  chance  of  release  before  they 
got  to  Amb^rieu. 

But  if  the  colonel  was  quite  unmanned  by  thi^shocking  dis- 
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closure,  Miss  G wen's  self-possession  and  calmness  of  demeanour 
was  still  wholly  unshaken.  She  felt  a  little  ashamed,  indeed,  that 
the  colonel  should  so  openly  let  Colin  see  into  the  profound 
depths  of  his  good  Philistine  soul ;  but  she  did  her  best  to  make 
up  for  it  by  seeming  not  in  any  way  to  notice  her  father's  chilling 
reception  of  the  charming  young  artist's  strange  intelligence.  *  A 
valet,  papa,'  she  cried  in  her  sprightly  way,  as  unconcernedly  as  if  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  associating  intimately  with  valets  for  the 
last  twenty  years ;  *  how  very  singular  1  Why,  I  shouldn't  be  at  all 
surprised  if  this  was  that  Mr.  Churchill  (I  think  the  name  was) 
that  Eva  told  us  all  about,  who  did  that  beautiful  bas-relief,  you 
know,  ever  so  long  ago,  for  poor  dear  uncle  Philip.' 

Colin  bowed,  his  face  still  burning.  *  That  is  my  name,'  he 
said,  pulling  out  a  card,  on  which  was  neatly  engraved  the  simple 
legend, '  Mr.  Colin  Churchill,  Sculptor.' 

^  And  you  used  to  live  at  Wootton  Mandeville  ? '  Gwen  asked, 
with  even  more  of  interest  in  her  tone  than  ever, 
a  did.' 

*Then,  papa,  this  is  the  same  iMr.  Churchill.  How  very 
delightful!  How  lucky  we  should  happen  to  meet  you  so,  bir 
accident  I  I  call  this  really  and  truly  a  most  remarkable  and 
fortunate  coincidence.' 

^  Very  remarkable  indeed,'  the  colonel  moaned  half  inarticu- 
lately from  his  cushion. 

Miss  Gwen  was  a  very  clever  woman,  and  she  tried  her  best  to 
whip  up  the  flagging  energies  of  the  conversation  for  a  fresh  run  ; 
but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Colin  was  too  hot  and  uncomfortable 
to  continue  the  talk  now,  and  the  colonel  was  evidently  by  no 
means  anxious  to  recommence  it.  His  whole  soul  had  concentrated 
itself  upon  the  one  idea  of  changing  carriages  at  Amberieu.  So 
after  a  while  Gwen  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  the  whole 
party  was  carried  forward  in  moody  silence  towards  the  next  station. 
*  How  awfully  disappointing,'  Gwen  thought  to  herself  as  she 
relapsed,  vanquished,  into  her  own  corner.  *  He  was  talking  so 
delightfully  about  such  beautiful  things,  before  papa  went  and 
made  that  horrid,  stupid,  unnecessary  observation.  Doesn't  papa 
see  the  difference  between  an  enthusiast  for  art  and  a  common 
footman  ?  A  valet  I  I  can  see  it  all  now.  Every  bit  as  romantic 
as  Millet,  except  for  the  sctbota.  No  wonder  his  face  glowed  so  when 
he  spoke  about  the  painter  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people.  I  think  I  know  now  what  it  is  they  mean  by  inspiration.' 
At  last  the  train  reached  Amberieu.  Great  wits  jump  to- 
gether ;  and  as  the  carriage  pulled  up  at  the  platform,  both  the 
colonel  and  Colin  jumped  out  unanimously,  to  see  whether  they 
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could  find  a  vacant  place  in  any  other  compartment.  But  the 
train  was  exactly  like  all  other  first-class  expresses  on  the  French 
railways ;  every  place  was  taken  through  the  whole  long  line  of 
closely  packed  carriages.     The   colonel   was  the  first  to  return. 

*  Gwen,'  he  whispered  angrily  to  his  daughter,  in  a  fierce  under- 
tone, *  there  isn't  a  solitary  seat  vacant  in  the  whole  of  this  con- 
founded train :  we  shall  have  to  go  on  with  this  man-servant  fellow, 
at  least  as  far  as  Aix,  and  perhaps  even  all  the  way  to  Modane 
and  Turin.  Now  mind,  Gwen,  whatever  you  do,  don't  have  any- 
thing more  to  say  to  him  than  you  can  possibly  help,  or  I  shall 
be  very  severely  displeased  with  you.  How  could  you  go  on 
trying  to  talk  to  him  again  after  he'd  actually  told  you  he  was  a 
gentleman's  servant?  I  was  ashamed  of  you,  Gwen,  positively 
ashamed  of  you.  You've  no  proper  pride  or  lady-like  spirit  in  you. 
Why,  the  fellow  himself  had  better  feelings  on  the  subject  than 
you  had,  and  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  taken  us  in  so 
very  disgracefully.' 

*  He  was  not,'  Gwen  answered  stoutly.  *  He  was  ashamed  of 
yovb^  papa,  for  not  being  able  to  recognise  an  artist  and  a  gentle- 
man even  when  you  see  him.' 

The  colonel's  face  gcew  black  with  wrath,  and  he  was  just 
going  to  make  some  angry  rejoinder,  when  Colin's  arrival  suddenly 
checked  his  further  colloquy. 

The  young  man's  cheeks  were  still  hot  and  red,  but  he  entered 
the  carnage  with  composure  and  dignity,  and  took  his  place  once 
more  in  solemn  silence.  After  a  minute  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  colonel :  *  I've  been  looking  along  the  train,  sir,'  he  said, 

*  to  see  if  I  could  find  myself  a  seat  anywhere,  but  I  can't  discover 
one.  I  think  you  would  have  felt  more  comfortable  if  I  could 
have  left  you,  and  I  don't  wish  to  stay  anywhere,  even  in  a  public 
conveyance,  where  my  society  is  not  welcome.  However,  there's 
no  help  for  it,  so  I  must  stop  here  till  we  reach  Turin,  when  some 
of  the  other  passengers  wiU  no  doubt  be  getting  out.  I  shall  not 
molest  you  further,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  in  temporary 
forgetfulness  of  my  situation  I  should  have  been  tempted  into 
seeming  to  thrust  my  acquaintance  unsolicited  upon  you.' 

The  colonel,  misunderstanding  this  proud  apology,  muttered 
half  audibly  to  himself,  *  Very  right  and  proper  of  the  young  man, 
of  course.  He's  sorry  he  so  far  forgot  his  natural  station  as  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  his  superiors.  Very  right  and  proper 
of  him,  under  the  circumstances,  certainly,  though  he  ought  never 
to  have  presumed  to  speak  to  us  at  all  in  the  first  instance.' 

Gwen  bit  her  lip  hard,  and  tried  to  turn  away  her  burning 
face,  now  as  red  almost  as  Colin's ;  but  she  said  nothing. 
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That  evening,  about  twelve,  as  they  were  well  on  the  w^^  to 
the  Mont  Cenis,  and  Colin  was  dozing  as  best  he  might  in  his  own 
corner,  he  suddenly  felt  a  little  piece  of  pasteboard  thrust  quietly 
into  his  half-closed  right  hand.  He  looked  up  with  a  start.  The 
colonel  was  snoring  peacefully,  and  it  was  Miss  Gwen's  fingers^ 
that  had  pushed  the  card  into  his  hollow  hand.  He  glanced  at  it 
casually  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp.  '  It  contained  only  a  few 
words.  The  engraved  part  ran  thus :  '  Miss  Gwen  Howard-Bussell, 
Denhurst,'  Underneath,  in  pencil,  was  a  brief  note — 'Excuse  my 
father's  rudeness.  I  shall  come  to  see  your  studio  at  Eome. 
G.  H.  B.' 

Minna  was  the  prettiest  girl  Colin  Churchill  had  ever  seen ; 
but  Miss  Howard-Russell  had  exquisitely  regular  features,  and 
when  her  big  eyes  met  his  for  one  flash  that  moment,  they  some- 
how seemed  to  thrill  his  nature  through  and  through  with  a  sort 
of  sudden  mesmeric  influence. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Chapter  XXII. 

WE  SIGHT  A  DISABLED  STEAMER. 

MISS  EDWARDS  went  below,  and  I  stowed  myself  away  under 
the  lee  of  a  quarter  boat  where  I  could  smoke  a  pipe,  and 
here  I  was  joined  by  the  old  skipper. 

*  This  should  be  a  breeze  after  your  heart,'  said  I. 

*  A  trifle  more  than's  necessary,'  he  replied,  ^  as  we're  a  bit 
crank.  Were  we  freighted  I'd  show  a  topgallant  sail  to  it ;  as  it  is, 
she'd  do  better  with  the  upper  foretopsail  rolled  up.  But  it's  not 
going  to  hold.  It's  but  a  summer  blow,  I  allow,  and's  as  likely  as 
not  to  die  out  with  the  sun.' 

*  A  few  puflFs  of  this  kind  would  soon  carry  us  into  the  trades.' 

*  Yes,  sir.  It'll  be  a  nice  voyage,  I  think.  Wonderful,  cer- 
tainly, how  it's  pulling  Mr.  Edwards  up.' 

^  Yes,  and  others  also.' 

*The  Colonel  not  least,'  he  exclaimed  grinning.  *It's  tautened 
his  nerves,  anyhow.  He  don't  often  grumble  now,  and  his  fears 
appear  to  have  been  blown  out  of  him.  What  a  very  beautiful 
lady  Miss  Edwards  is,  to  be  sure.  It's  a  pleasure  to  watch  her 
walking,  Mr.  Aubyn.  Never  see  a  female  with  such  a  figure,  and 
her  way  of  taking  the  deck's  more  like  floating  than  stepping.' 

*  She  is  indeed  a  very  beautiful  lady.'  igitizedbyGoogle 
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*And  good  too,  I  warrant.  Say  what  you  like,  sir,  when, 
you  see  a  proper  lovely  female,  you  may  always  reckon  her 
being  as  first-rate  inside  as  she  is  outside.  It's  like  a  beautiful 
hull;  the  material's  almost  always  good  for  it  don't  pay  the 
builders  to  worry  about  elegance  when  the  stuflF  they  mean  to  use 
is  bad.' 

I  nodded  my  approval  of  his  image. 

'  Then  there's  Miss  Inglefield  again,'  continued  the  old  fellow, 
shouting  loud  that  I  might  hear,  and  evidently  relishing  his  topic. 

*  She's  not  to  be  paired  with  Mr.  Edwards'  daughter ;  but  there's 
something  in  the  blue  of  her  eye  that  pleases  me  in  a  way  I  can't 
express.  Don't  know  what  it  is,  I'm  sure;  but  now  and  again 
ashore,  Tve  come  across  a  flower  that's  given  me  just  the  same 
sort  of  feeling.  She's  got  a  heart,  that  young  lady  has ;  and  I'm 
of  opinion  it's  inside  of  as  true  a  woman  as  ever  lived,  though 
she'd  pass  for  a  kitten  for  timidness.  How  her  papa  came  by  her 
beats  my  time.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  her  mamma  ? '  said  I,  enjoying  the  old 
man's  criticism  of  his  passengers. 

'  Well,  her  nature  just  ends  where  her  daughter's  begins.  She 
was  growing  into  a  woman  when  something  came  and  stopped  her. 
It  might  have  been  vanity.  Vanity,  Mr.  Aubyn,  is  a  quality  that 
comes  upon  a  human  being  holding  a  pair  of  shears  in  its  hands, 
and  it  goes  on  cropping  and  cropping  till  the  ground's  covered  with 
dying  principles  and  perishing  virtues,  and  what's  left  isn't  worth 
having.  Then  to  pursue  this  here  allegory,  finding  itself  pretty 
nigh  stripped  of  nature's  ornaments,  what  does  the  female  mind  do 
but  turn  to  and  cover  itself  with  sham  finery.  Mrs.  Inglefield  is 
not  real.  She's  like  a  soup  and  bully  tin  warranted  full  of  meat, 
which,  when  ye  open,  you  find  to  contain  little  more  than  gas^  the 
contents  having  decayed  into  that  element.' 

*  She'd  enjoy  that  simile,'  said  I. 

'  Well,  well,'  he  exclaimed,  *  it  isn't  fair  to  judge,  is  it  ?  We've 
all  got  our  faults,  sir,  and  nobody  in  this  blessed  world  more  than 
sailors.' 

The  look  he  directed  forward  as  he  said  this  made  me  ask : 

*  You're  pretty  well  satisfied  with  your  crew,  aren't  you.  Captain? ' 

« There's  some  bad  uns  amongst  them,'  he  answered  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  *  There  always  are,  in  every  ship's  company, 
nowadays.' 

'  What  sort  of  sailor  man  does  your  Finn  turn  out  to  be  ? ' 
'  Why,  what's  called  a  scaramouch,  Mr.  Aubyn.     I  don't  say 
I'm  sorry  we  picked  him  up,  because  life-saving  is  every  man's 
duty.     But  I'd  nither  have  him  overboard  than  the  man  we  lost 
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It*s  not  the  cut  of  his  jib  that  I  mind ;  he's  got  a  cursing  face 
which,  without  speech,  calls  a  blessing  down  upon  your  eyes  and 
limbs  every  time  you  sing  out  an  order  to  him.  He's  a  mule  of  a 
man  too ;  sulky  and  slow.  But  what's  the  use  of  talking  of  him ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  breaking  away  from  the  subject  with  a  look  at  the 
skylight.  ^There'll  be  some  cutting  and  running,  I  daresay, 
amongst  the  men  when  we  get  to  Cape  Town ;  and  if  the  Finn 
should  be  one  of  them  as  take  to  their  heels,  why  the  man  that'll 
pursue  him  don't  stand  in  Moses  Pipes'  boots.'  He  rolled  his  eyes 
around  the  sea  and  said :  ^  The  wind's  coming  with  less  weight 
already.' 

It  was  a  little  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun- 
shine, as  it  flew  down  betwixt  the  clouds,  had  a  wonderfully  pure 
white  brilliance,  and  wherever  the  blue  sky  was  visible  it  had  a 
pale,  delicate,  fair-weather  look.  But  though  the  skipper  found 
the  wind  lessening  its  power,  to  me  its  volume  seemed  undi- 
minished ;  and  not  only  did  its  velocity  make  it  feel  like  a  gale, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  sea  gave  it  the  look  of  one.  From 
horizon  to  horizon  it  was  all  one  foaming  expanse  of  glittering 
green  ridges,  steadily  running,  with  wildish  clouds  pale  as  sulphur- 
smoke,  and  every  one  with  a  twist  in  it  as  though  they  represented 
an  arc  in  the  circle  of  the  wind,  soaring,  as  it  might  seem,  out  of 
the  distantmost  of  the  olive*coloured  hollows.  There  was  not 
much  swell  left,  and  the  reeling  of  the  ship  had  something  of  the 
regularity  of  a  pendulum,  as,  under  topsails  and  foresail  and 
mizzen  staysail,  she  swept  through  the  deep,  raising  a  perpetual 
roll  of  thunder  under  her  bows  as  she  smote  and  spumed  the  living 
tumultuous  billows,  now  coming  to  windward  on  the  side  of  a  sea 
that  lifted  her  lee  chains  white  and  streaming  out  of  the  whirling 
froth,  and  then  leaning  down  to  it  again  with  a  long  hissing  rush 
of  the  whole  racing  length  of  her  till  the  dazzle  of  spume  was 
flying  along  the  level  of  the  leeward  rail,  and  the  foresheet  was 
buried  and  ripping  up  the  water  into  a  dozen  flashing  fountains. 
It  was  a  sight  to  need  a  deal  of  looking  at  to  tire  a  man ;  but  the 
wind  wearied  my  eyes,  so  I  thought  I'd  step  below  for  a  half-hour's 
nap. 

Edwards  and  Hornby  were  playing  double  dummy  at  the  table 
near  the  rudder  trunk.  They  were  so  absorbed  that  they  took  no 
notice  of  me.  The  others  were  in  their  cabins.  Edwards  used 
his  hands  freely,  and  I  could  not  help  smiling  when  I  contrasted 
the  ease  of  his  gestures  now,  with  his  movements  when  I  called 
upon  him  in  Harley  Street.  Thoroughly  and  eflectually  seasoned 
to  the  jumping  of  the  ship  they  both  must  have  been  by  this  time, 
to  enable  them  to  concentrate  their  minds  on  the  cards  and  pay  no 
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heed  to  the  heavy  plunging  and  to  the  roaring  sound  of  the  water 
all  about  them,  felt  and  heard  where  they  were  seated  as  they 
were  bo  be  felt  and  heard  in  no  other  part  of  the  vessel.  I 
entered  my  cabin,  took  a  book  and  got  into  my  bunk,  and  after 
reading  drowsily  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  fell  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  somebody  calling  out  my  name,  and  saw 
little  Hornby  standing  in  the  doorway. 

*  I  say,  Aubyn.  What  I  a  young  fellow  like  you  sleeping  in  the 
afternoon  ?  Come  on  deck,  man,  come  on  deck.  Why,  if  I  were 
to  let  you  miss  the  sight  that's  to  be  seen  there,  you'd  never 
forgive  me.' 

*  What's  the  matter  ? '  I  exclaimed,  jumping  up. 

*  There's  a  big  steamer  in  sight ;  an  or;ean  passenger  boat, 
Pipes  thinks ;  with  a  distress  signal  flying.  Something's  wrong 
with  her,  and  we're  steering  for  her  to  find  out  what's  the  matter.' 
And  impressing  me  more  than  ever  with  his  resemblance  to  a  bird 
by  his  jerking,  hopping  movements,  and  his  little  bright  round 
eyes,  and  the  fluttering  motion  of  his  elbows,  he  ran  away  on 
deck* 

I  made  haste  to  follow  him.  It  was  one  bell  in  the  first  dog- 
watch :  half-past  four  o'clock.  Every  living  creature  aboard  our 
ship  was  on  deck,  and  seamen  and  idlers  stood  in  a  crowd  forward 
staring  ahead.  Aft,  Pipes  marched  to  and  fro  with  a  telescope 
under  his  arm  ;  the  two  mates  were  together  in  the  weather  gang- 
way, whilst  Edwards  and  the  ladies  and  Hornby  and  the  Colonel, 
armed  with  glasses  and  binoculars,  were  bowing  and  curtseying,  as 
it  might  have  seemed,  to  the  mainsail,  in  their  efforts  to  fix  the 
object  which  rose  and  fell  in  a  direct  line  with  our  flying  jibboom. 

It  still  blew  a  fresh  breeze  of  wind,  but  much  of  the  volume  it 
had  when  I  went  below  was  gone  from  it.  A  smaller  sea  was  run- 
ning too,  wildly  green  and  white  and  lustrous,  and  the  clouds  had 
lost  their  curved  and  streaming  appearance,  and  sailed  along  the 
moist-looking  blue  in  compact  bodies,  more  like  shapes  of  snow 
than  vapour.  I  thought  the  wind  had  quartered  till  a  peep  at 
the  binnacle  showed  me  that  our  course  had  been  changed,  and 
the  *  Silver  Sea,'  with  the  we.ather  clew  of  her  mainsail  up  and 
two  topgallant  sails  set,  was  driving  along  with  a  stately  swing. 

'  There  she  is,  Mr.  Aubyn,'  cried  Pipes,  levelling  his  telescope. 

I  stepped  to  the  weather  rail,  and  looking  over,  and  straight 
ahead,  saw  a  large  steamer,  schooner  rigged,  lying  athwart  our 
hawse  with  her  trysails,  topsails,  and  topgallant  sails  set.  She 
headed  about  north-east,  but  lay  apparently  without  more  life  in 
her  than  she  got  from  the  sea  she  bowed.  She  had  the  English 
ensign  hoisted,  and  some  flags  were  flying   from  her  mainmast 
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head ;  though  they  were  only  visible  through  Pipes'  glass,  for  she 
would  probably  be  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  miles  distant 
from  us  at  that  time. 

^  What  will  be  her  tonnage,  Captain  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Nothing  under  three  thousand,  sir,' 

*  And  her  signal  ?  ' 

^  That  she  wants  to  speak  us.' 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  her,  do  you  think  ?  A  break  down  ? ' 
*That,  or  a  plate's   dropped  off  her   bottom,'  he  answered. 

'  There's  no  limit  to  what  may  befall  those  metal  concerns,  what 
with  split-headed  rivets,  and  cement,  and  iron  one  remove  from 
the  ore  and  brittle  as  glass.  And  fancy  a  ship  putting  to  sea 
rigged  like  that  1  Look  at  her  spread  of  canvas  I  Why, it's  only 
fit  for  a  man  to  blow  his  nose  upon.  Sails  do  they  call  'em  I 
Why,  poor  Mrs.  Pipes,  was  she  living,  wouldn't  buy  'em  for 
dusters — they  wouldn't  be  big  enough  for  her.' 

Heading  as  we  were,  it  gave  one  a  stiff  neck  to  keep  her  in 
sight ;  so  I  handed  the  glass  to  Pipes  and  joined  Edwards  and  the 
others. 

*  Another  little  excitement,'  said  I,  *  though  not  a  derelict 
this  bout.  Colonel.  We've  had  a  week's  rest.  It's  about  time 
that  an  incident  happened.' 

*  Fancy  a  man  of  Aubyn's  age  sleeping  in  the  afternoon,'  ex- 
claimed Hornby.   '  Miss  Edwards,  I  found  him  snoring  I  assure  you.' 

^  Snoring  is  a  sign  of  an  easy  conscience,'  said  I,  with  a  glance 
at  the  Colonel. 

^  Oh,  Mr.  Aubyn,  you  may  well  look  at  my  husband,'  cried  Mrs. 
Inglefield.     '  He  snores  terribly.' 

'  There's  not  a  quieter  sleeper  in  the  world,'  shouted  the  Colonel, 
*  than  I  am.  I  know  it  for  a  fact.  Why,  if  I  snored  as  my  wife 
says,  I'd  wake  myself  up.' 

*  I  only  know  this,'  said  Mrs.  Inglefield ;  *  if  I  had  my  time 
over  again  and  a  man  proposed  to  me,  my  first  question  would  be, 
Do  you  snore  ?  I  am  sure  the  habitual  snoring  of  husbands  is  the 
cause  of  the  nervousness  and  hysteria  you  find  among  married 
women.  I  hxype  you  don't  snore,  Mr.  Aubyn  ;  if  you  do,  you  really 
oughtn't  to  marry,  you  know.' 

*  Mr.  Hornby  thinks  he  knows  the  steamer  we  are  approaching, 
Mr.  Aubyn,'  said  Miss  Edwards,  changing  the  subject,  after  listening 
to  Mrs.  Inglefield  with  a  slight  lifting  of  her  dark  eyebrows.  I 
was  always  amused  when  she  cut  the  rope  on  which  the  Colonel's 
wife  postured.  She'd  do  it  in  a  manner  that  was  not  a  little 
significant,  like  sayings  ipd^ed,  ^  The  woman  ^owp  wsafe,  aud  mii3t 
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*  I  can't  be  sure  yet,*  exclaimed  the  little  shipowner,  *  but  I 
fancy  she's  a  steamer  called  the  ''  Empress."  If  so,  her  destination 
will  be  an  Australian  port,  and  she'll  be  richly  freighted  and  full 
of  passengers  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know.' 

*  I  don't  believe  in  steamers,'  cried  the  Colonel.  ^  They're  fast, 
and  that's  their  merit,  but  if  the  screw  breaks,  or  anything  happens 
to  the  engines,  you're  done.  Now  a  man  doesn't  like  to  be  done. 
He  wants  resources.  In  a  sailing  ship,  if  your  mast  snaps  you  can 
stick  up  another  and  shamble  along  to  a  port ;  but  in  a  steamer, 
if  the  engines  won't  go,  then  you  stop  dead,  and  there  you  are, 
perhaps  a  thousand  of  you,  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  in  a  cistern 
that  won't  sail.' 

'  Nothing  ominous,  I  hope,  in  the  apparition  of  that  vessel. 
Colonel,'  said  Mr.  Edwards,  laughing,  and  lazily  enjoying  his  cigar. 

*  Pooh,  pooh,  Edwards ;  you're  always  sneering,  man.  Ominous  I 
hang  it,  if  omens  depended  upon  my  faith  in  'em,  there'd  be  none. 
One  would  fancy,  to  hear  your  jokes,  by  Greorge,  that  this  was  my 
first  voyage,  confound  it.' 

*  Well,  what  I  say  is,  I  don't  care  what  sights  you  show  me,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  dead  bodies,'  observed  Mrs.  Inglefield. 

^  How  long  will  it  take  us  to  reach  the  steamer  ? '  asked  Miss 
Inglefield. 

*  About  twenty  minutes,'  said  I.  And  then,  catching  through 
a  glass  I  picked  up,  a  fair  glimpse  of  the  vessel's  enlarging  form 
over  our  bows,  as  the  '  Silver  Sea '  dipped  into  the  hollow  of  a 
surge  running  ahead  of  her,  I  added :  ^  If  the  black  line  along 
her  sides  signifies  human  heads,  she's  full  of  people.' 

*  All  in  a  nice  fright,  I  daresay,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Inglefield. 

*  That'll  depend  upon  what's  happened  to  her,'  observed  Hornby. 

*  Well,  I  should  be  in  a  nice  fright  if  this  ship  stood  still  one 
day  and  refused  to  sail,  though  there  was  plenty  of  wind,' cried  the 
lady.  *  I  should  consider  that  our  not  being  able  to  move  was  quite 
enough  to  happen,  I  can  assure  you.' 

*  You're  safer  on  board  the  "  Silver  Sea  "  than  ever  you  could  be 
in  your  own  home,'  said  Hornby.  '  But  you  wouldn't  believe  it 
at  first,  Mrs.  Inglefield.' 

*  Charley  made  one  afraid ;  he  was  so  nervous  himself,  you 
know,'  said  she,  with  one  of  those  rolling,  languishing  looks 
around,  as  if  she  were  sure  we  all  considered  her  irresistible  when- 
ever she  chose  to  be  quite  candid  and  girlish,  which  I  then  thought 
and  still  think  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  beheld  in  a  woman. 
The  Colonel  was  about  to  shout  out  some  denial  of  this,  but  his 
voice  was  drowned  by  Pipes  roaring  an  order  that  was  immediately 
re-echoei  in  a  bull-like  bellow  from  Mr,  Semple.     ATt  tumbled  a 
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number  of  hands,  with  plenty  of  excitement  in  their  lurchings  and 
yawlings,  and  hauled  up  the  mainsail :  then  the  topgallant  sails 
were  clewed  down  ready  for  setting  again  with  the  halliards  only, 
and  the  upper  mizzen  topsail  yard  lowered.  This  was  done,  I  suppose, 
that  we  might  pass  under  the  steamer's  stern  slowly,  and  then 
heave  to  imder  little  canvas,  that  our  drift  might  be  as  small  as 
possible. 

There  is  something  not  a  little  exciting  in  coming  across  a 
great  steamer  lying  helpless  and  full  of  people  far  out  at  sea. 
One  readily  understands  the  spectacle  of  a  sailing  ship,  big  or 
little,  abandoned  or  sinking,  or  waterlogged,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
injury  will  be  plain  ;  some  of  her  spars  are  gone,  or  her  sails  are 
in  rags,  or  a  story  may  be  got  from  broken  bulwarks  and  littered 
decks ;  but  a  large,  handsome,  powerful  ocean  steamer,  majestically 
pitching  helpless,  and  with  scarce  steerage  way  on  her,  encounters 
you  like  a  conundrum.  Everything  looks  right ;  nothing  is  wrong 
aloft,  her  numerous  boats  are  all  in  their  places,  she  might  be  a 
small  town  for  the  crowds  moving  about  her  decks — what  ails  her 
then  ?  To  be  sure  you  may  reckon  that  there  has  been  some  failure 
in  her  propelling  mechanism,  but  you  cannot  see  the  damage ; 
what  lies  before  you  is  a  long,  handsome  ocean  steamer,  glossy  and 
gleaming  as  in  the  hour  when  she  left  her  dock-berth,  and  it's  the 
thought  she's  as  much  a  wreck  in  her  way  as  a  dismasted  sailing 
ship  would  be,  that,  coming  into  one's  perception  of  her  complete- 
ness and  polish  as  a  fabric,  renders  the  first  sighting  of  such  a  craft 
a  sort  of  puzzle. 

The  steamer  we  were  now  close  to  was  by  no  means  a  beauty. 
She  had  a  straight  stem  and  gigantic  hawsepipes,  that  might  have 
passed  for  the  dilated  nostrils  of  some  seabeast,  but  what  she  lacked 
in  beauty  she  made  up  for  with  suggestions  of  power.  She  was  over 
four  hundred  feet  long,  and  was  painted  a  dead  black,  which  the 
wash  of  the  sea  would  leave  in  spaces  wet  and  gleaming  for  the 
sunlight  to  sparkle  in,  and  right  along  her  sides  there  went  two 
tiers  of  small  circular  portholes  or  scuttles  which,  as  the  steam- 
ship slowly  pitched,  would  one  after  another  catch  the  flying 
sunshine  and  flash  it  back  like  a  broadside  discharge  of  cannon ; 
the  effect  indeed  was  as  though  the  iron  shape  was  full  of  white 
fire.  She  had  ten  or  twelve  yellow  boatfi,  and  these,  with  her 
funnel,  charthouse,  flying  bridge,  skylights,  deckhouses,  ventilators, 
and  the  like,  gave  her  an  uncomfortably  crowded  appearance. 
Little  Hornby  proved  right ;  for  one  of  the  first  details  I  caught 
sight  of  was  the  name  ^  Empress '  on  her  bow.  Her  small  white 
topsails  and  square  canvas  tugged  hard  at  the  monkey  spars  and 
slender  yards,-  and  there  was  a  stay  foresail,  or  whatever  elge  it 
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might  be  called,  doing  its  best  forward,  but  now  one  could  see 
from  the  narrow  stretch  of  oily  smoothness  on  her  weather  side 
that,  close-hauled  as  she  was,  if  she  was  going  through  the  water 
at  all,  it  was  little  more  than  broadside  on.  Lively  as  the  sea  was 
for  a  vessel  of  the  size  of  our  ship,  the  motion  of  the  steamer  was 
just  a  long,  slow,  majestic  bowing,  never  so  much  as  to  expose  an 
inch  of  her  propeller  blades.  There  were  times  when  a  surge 
would  recoil  in  a  hill  of  foam  from  her  bow,  as  though  it  had 
struck  a  rock,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  billows  could  be  marked 
as  they  ran  their  glittering,  sun-touched  folds  along  her  black 
length  without  altering  the  plow,  pendulum-like  heaving  of  the 
massive  metal  structure. 

Whatever  the  matter  might  be  with  her,  it  was  plain  that  our 
approach  was  awaited  with  anxiety.  Her  rail  was  lined  with 
heads,  and  for  my  part  I  found  a  very  solemn  significance  in  her 
when  I  looked  at  those  scores  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
thought  how  all  that  stood  between  them  and  eternity  were  a  few 
iron  plates. 

*Talk  of  the  responsibilities  of  merchant  captains?'  I  ex- 
claimed to  Hornby.  *  Just  think  of  the  load  of  life  lying  on  the 
back  of  the  commander  of  that  steamer — the  weight  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  man ! ' 

'  True,  very  true  1 '  he  replied.  *  And  think  also  of  the  value 
of  the  ship  and  her  cargo,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you 
know.' 

*  Ay,  but  one  wants  to  have  the  soul  of  an  underwriter,  Hornby, 
to  allow  thai  to  weigh  in  considering  the  safety  of  a  craft  with  five 
or  six  hundred  souls  in  her.' 

'  Well,'  said  he,  *  if  that  ship's  good  for  a  penny,  you  may  value 
her  and  her  cargo,  as  you  see  her,  at  120,000?.  Isn't  that  money 
enough  to  weigh  ?     Put  it  into  a  sack  and  try  and  lift  it,  Aubyn.' 

*  Didn't  I  always  say  that  Hornby  was  a  poet  ? '  exclaimed 
Edwards,  laughing. 

*  I  like  Air.  Hornby's  practical  views,  though,'  said  Mrs.  Ingle- 
field. 

*  So  do  I ! '  shouted  the  Colonel.  '  I  object  to  sentiment.  Give 
me  facts.  There's  reality  in  120,000?.  But  sentiment  1 — senti- 
ment's poetry — only  fit  for  girls,  as  the  men  who  write  it  are 
evidently  aware,  since  most  of  them  wear  their  hair  long  as  if  they 
were  women.' 

Hornby  rounded  upon  me  with  a  bright  triumphant  eye,  and 
then  peeped  at  Miss  Edwards,  to  see  perhaps  whether  she  appre- 
ciated his  views  and  the  advocacy  they  had  won.  But  she  and 
Miss  Inglefield  were  intent  upon  the  ste?^mer ;  indeed  there  was 
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too  much  to  look  at  to  admit  of  an  argument,  for  Pipes  had  taken 
up  a  position  ready  for  hailing,  whilst  Mr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Semple 
were  'standing  by'  ready  to  transmit  the  necessary  orders  for 
heaving  the  ship  to.  Much  the  same  kind  of  manoeuvring  I  have 
told  of  when  describing  the  abandoned  barque  and  ship,  was  em- 
ployed now.  Pipes  headed  the  *  Silver  Sea '  as  close  under  the 
stern  of  the  great  steamer  as  he  durst  go.  The  captain  of  her  as 
one  might  suppose,  a  tall  man  in  a  frock  coat  and  brass  buttons 
and  naval  cap,  was  right  aft  with  a  speaking-trumpet  in  his  hand ; 
another  fellow  in  twinkling  buttons  stood  near.  But  the  crowds 
looking  over  the  rails  did  not  spread  farther  than  the  main 
shrouds,  though  as  our  ship  went  rolling  past,  with  the  helm  hard 
down  for  a  round-to  to  leeward,  you  saw  the  heads  of  the  people 
like  a  dense  swarm  of  crows  lift  away  and  vanish  from  the  starboard 
side  and  come  crowding  and  throbbing  to  port.  Pipes  was. the 
first  to  hail,  and  he  delivered  himself  of  the  loudest  roar  I  had  yet 
heard  proceed  from  his  lips. 

« "  Empress  "  ahoy ! ' 

'Hallo?' 

'  What  is  wrong  with  you  ?  ' 

*  Our  main  shaft  is  broken,'  responded  the  tall  brass-bound 
man,  delivering  the  reply  through  his  tube.  '  I  will  send  a  boat 
if  you'll  heave  to.' 

There  was  not  too  much  sea  on  for  that,  and  it  was  the  best 
thing  he  could  do ;  for  round  as  cleverly  as  we  would,  the  *  Silver 
Sea'  was  well  to  leeward  and  ahead  of  the  steamer  before  her 
liveliness  had  been  deadened  by  the  backed  topsails,  and  the 
distance  became  with  serious  suddenness  too  great  to  render  con- 
versation easy,  more  especially  to  Pipes,  who  had  the  whole  weight 
of  the  wind  to  send  his  voice  through. 

'  Main  shaft  broken,  eh  ? '  cried  little  Hornby,  who  was  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement,  and  who  stumped  about  in  a  narrow 
circle  like  a  sailor  before  be  settles  away  into  a  jig.  '  Why,  she'll 
be  as  useless  as  a  bathing  machine  that*s  gone  adrift.  Pipes  I '  he 
sung  out,  '  we  sliall  be  asked  to  tow — we  shall  be  asked  to  tow. 
Pipes.  By  the  powers,  I  see  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  this  job, 
Edwards.' 

*  Thousands  ? '  exclaimed  Edwards. 

*  Well,  hundreds ;  hxmdreds  make  thousands,  man  I '  piped  the 
little  fellow,  chafing  his  hands  and  frisking  about. 

'  But,  confound  it  I '  bawled  the  Colonel,  '  you're  not  going  to 
tell  me,  Hornby,  that  the  "  Silver  Sea's  "  capable  of  tugging  that 
pionster  along  ? ' 

^  Igij't  phcj^ispi't  she !    Why,  she'll  run  her  forward  half  ftS  fi*st  43 
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her  own  engines  could  drive  her,'  cried  Hornby,  with  a  rapturous 
face,  and  every  money- making  instinct  working  in  him  like  pulses. 
Miss  Edwards  came  to  my  side  at  the  rail  where  1  leaned 
looking  at  the  steamer.  *  Is  it  true,'  said  she,  *  as  Mr.  Hornby 
says,  that  we  could  tow  her  ? ' 

*  Oh,  certainly ;  tow  her  easily  ;  with  wind,  of  course.  And  that 
is  what  they  are  going  to  ask  us  to  do.' 

'  To  what  place  could  we  tow  her  ? ' 

*  Probably  they'll  request  us  to  tow  them  to  Madeira,  or  help 
them  along  in  that  direction  till  a  steamer  willing  to  take  her 
hawser  is  met.' 

*  Oh,  it  would  be  delightful  to  go  to  Madeira,'  said  the  gentle 
voice  of  Miss  Inglefield  on  my  right  hand. 

*  We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  what  we  please,'  I  exclaimed. 
*  These  are  the  interests  of  the  sea,  and  just  what  we  want  to  make 
the  voyage  lively.' 

ClIAPTER    XXIII. 

WE  TAIlE  the  steamer  IN   TOW. 

It  was  a  sight  to  watch  the  great  vessel,  whilst  her  people 
lowered  one  of  the  large  yellow  boats,  standing  black  and  massive 
on  our  weather  beam  like  some  huge  marine  animal  disabled  by 
the  loss  of  its  fins.  All  along  her  rails  there  was  a  constant  sinu- 
ous movement  of  the  dark  line  of  heads  threaded  with  the  glim- 
mering white  of  faces.  The  sun  was  still  high,  the  wind  blew 
fresh  and.  steady,  but  the  rolling  clouds  were  swelling  their  bulk, 
and  those  parts  of  them  which  were  turned  from  the  sun  wore  a 
slate-coloured  shadow  that  gave  them  a  squally  look.  The  run- 
ning ridges  of  the  surges  were  a  hard  green  when  clear  of  the 
vapour-swept  golden  flashing  in  the  south-west,  and  their  shapes 
rose  and  fell  against  the  far-off  sky  with  edges  as  sharply  cut  as 
those  of  hills  seen  in  frosty  weather.  Betwixt  us  and  the  steamer 
a  shoal  of  porpoises  were  showing  their  black  wet  backs  as  they 
went  shearing  head  to  wind  with  a  curve  through  the  white  foam 
and  a  vanishing  of  their  gleaming  jet  in  a  green  hollow  ;  and  twice 
on  our  weather  quarter  there  was  a  sparkling  of  flying  fish  shoot- 
ing like  silver  arrows  from  the  heart  of  one  melting  slant  into 
another. 

But  what  one  cared  to  look  at  most  was  the  steamer  slowly 
balancing  her  length  upon  the  seas,  lifting  her  metal  stem  till  the 
white  froth  sluicing  down  the  black  plates  might  have  passed  for 
a  salival  draining  from  those  grinning  hawseholes  in  her  bows, 
and  the  low  funnel  and  slender  masts,  and  i^yjfy(JOpe  between, 
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with  the  ensign  staff  over  her  stern,  and  the  figures  upon  her 
bridge,  and  the  signal  flags  still  streaming  at  the  masthead,  all 
standing  out  with  startling  and  exquisite  clearness  against  the 
windy  flowing  of  the  sunlight  behind,  that  was  as  a  curtain  of 
yellow  brightness  for  her  to  show  herself  against.  But  it  also  gave 
an  added  brilliancy  to  every  colour  in  her,  from  the  creamy  white  of 
her  canvas  shaded  softly  at  the  foot  of  each  sail,  and  the  coarse 
hue  of  the  funnel  and  the  fiery  gold  veining  her  bright  masts,  and 
the  faint  leeward  lustres  that  came  gleaming  off  the  windows  of 
deckhouses,  and  the  rows  of  scuttles  along  her  side,  down  to  the 
tints  of  the  costumes  of  the  women  mixed  up  with  the  grey  and 
black  of  the  crowds  who  watched  us  from  the  very  eyes  of  the  vessel 
to  as  far  aft  as  the  wheelhouse. 

^  Is  she  an  emigrant  ship  ? '  asked  Miss  Inglefield. 

'  She  would  not  be  called  so  perhaps,'  said  I,  '  though  I  daresay 
she'll  be  full  of  what  is  termed  steerage  passengers.' 

^  How  many  people  do  you  imagine  there  are,  in  all,  aboard  of 
her  ?  '  inquired  Miss  Edwards. 

*  Three  or  four  hundred,  T  dare  say.' 

'  One  can  understand  why  shipwreck  is  more  dreadful  in  these 
days  than  in  other  times,'  she  exclaimed  musingly.  *  I  should  hate 
to  be  in  a  crowded  ship.  The  mere  sense  of  numbers,  not  to  speak 
of  the  thought  of  the  scene  the  decks  would  present  in  a  time  of 
danger,  would  make  the  sea  too  threatening  for  endurance,  no 
matter  how  calm  and  beautiful  it  might  be.' 

^  How  buoyant  that  boat  is ! '  cried  Miss  Inglefield.  *  She  is 
like  my  poor  gull  flying  with  a  message.  Anyone  can  see  that  she 
is  as  full  of  eagerness  as  if  she  were  alive,  and — and — ,'  pointing  to 
the  boat  and  looking  at  me  with  her  blue  eyes,  she  faltered  and 
stopped,  with  a  bit  of  pink  in  her  cheeks  that  made  the  glance 
which  fell  drooping  extremely  sweet.  Why  was  she  so  bashful, 
I  wondered  ?  Was  it  her  mother's  fault  that  this  girl  would  break 
down  in  her  speech,  as  though  the  consciousness  that  she  deserved 
a  rebuke  for  opening  her  lips  alarmed  and  confused  her?  I 
peeped  at  her  fair  hair  and  white  throat,  and  gentle  delicate 
face,  on  which  lay  habitually  a  maidenly  purity  of  expression  that 
was  like  a  kind  of  pensiveness,  especially  when  she  was  still  and 
thinking,  but  the  boat  was  coming  along  in  fast  floating  bounds, 
and  one  felt  too  much  interested  in  what  was  going  to  be  said 
and  happen,  for  thoughts  which  had  no  reference  to  the  incident 
under  our  noses. 

She  was  a  big  powerful  lifeboat.  Six  oars  swept  her  towards  us, 
and  she  was  steered  by  the  man  I  had  noticed  twinkling  near  the 
steamer's  captain  when  he  hailed  us.    One  might  have  taken  him 
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for  a  naval  officer  from  the  fashion  of  his  cap  and  the  cut  of  his 
coat,  and  his  buttons  and  the  rings  around  his  sleeves.  Upon  my 
honour  I  know  nothing  more  degrading  to  the  merchant  service 
than  this  monkeyfication  of  Bojal  Naval  airs  and  costumes  by 
mates  and  skippers.  I  don't  say  it  is  their  fault ;  the  steamship 
companies  they  serve  force  them  into  these  imitation  uniforms ; 
but  nevertheless  it  is  offensive,  objectionable,  and  humiliating.  I 
only  hope  naval  officers  are  aware  that  these  liveries  are  made  a 
condition  of  Eervice  by  shipping  companies,  and  that  most  of  the 
merchant  officers  who  have  to  figure  in  man-of-war  cut  clothes, 
would  stump  their  bridges  or  quarter  decks  with  more  of  the 
seamanlike  pride  their  forefathers  took  in  their  calling  were  they» 
like  the  old  race  of  merchantmen,  suffered  to  keep  themselves 
warm  with  pilot-cloth  and  cool  with  plain  serge. 

The  boat  came  to  leeward  of  us,  the  end  of  a  rope  was  chucked 
to  the  fellow  in  the  bows,  and  she  was  brought  to  the  gangway, 
where,  well  protected  with  fenders  and  held  clear  with  a  boat-hook, 
she  rose  and  fell  securely  in  the  shelter  of  our  lee.  Pipes  received 
the  officer  in  buttons,  who  was  a  good-looking  sunburnt  young 
fellow,  with  a  reddish  beard  and  a  pleasant  expression  of  face.  They 
held  a  short  conversation,  during  which  Pipes  would  swing  his 
square  countenance  round  to  have  a  look  at  the  steamer,  as  though 
measuring  her  with  his  eye,  after  which  he  brought  him  over 
tons. 

*  This  is  the  owner  of  the  ship,  sir,  Mr.  Wellesley  Hornby ;  Mr, 
Hornby,  this  gentleman  is  first  mate  of  yonder  steamer,  and  comes 
with  a  message  from  her  master,'  said  the  old  fellow,  flourishing  his 
arms  and  gazing  round  to  let  us  understand,  as  I  took  it,  that  the 
introduction  to  Hornby  was  to  answer  for  us  all.  The  mate  raised 
his  cap. 

'  What  is  the  message  ? '  inquired  Hornby. 

*  Captain  Lovell  wishes  to  know,  sir,  if  your  ship  will  give  our 
disabled  steamer  a  tow  to  Madeira  ?  The  distance  is  not  great ; 
your  detention  therefore  would  not  be  long.  He  makes  no  offer 
for  the  service,  but  proposes  that  the  value  of  it  should  be  settled 
ashore  in  the  usual  way.' 

Hornby's  eye  brightened,-  and  one  saw  him  struggling  with  an 
emotion  of  delight. 

*  Well,  you  know,'  said  he,  *  we're  quite  capable  of  towing  you, 
big  as  you  are,  but  it's  hardly  for  me  to  decide.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  my  ship,  but  I  am  merely  a  guest  on  board ;  I  have  placed 
her  at  the  disposal  of  my  friend  Mr.  Edwards,' — here  a  bow  took 
place  between  Edwards  and  the  mate, — ^and,'  continued  the  little 
man,  turning  his  bright  eyes  on  Miss  ^Rdwarcjs  ^qd  the  Qther  todies, 
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'  it  is  for  him  and  his  guests,  my  friends,  to  say  what  shall  be 
done.' 

'  If  the  steamer's  in  distress,'  said  Edwards,  *  our  duty's  plain : 
we  must  help  her.' 

^Our  main  shaft  is  broken,'  exclaimed  the  mate,  ^and  the 
steamer's  canvas  barely  gives  us  command  over  her.' 

*How  long  would  it  take  to  tow  the  vessel  to  Madeira?' 
demanded  the  Colonel,  shouting  as  though  he  were  hailing  the 
forecastle. 

'  The  distance  is  within  four  hundred  miles,'  said  the  mate* 

*  We're  a  clipper  ship,  you  know.  Colonel,'  observed  Pipes,  who 
saw  his  cue  in  Hornby's  eager  eye,  and  anxious,  hopeful  flitting  ; 
^  with  anything  of  a  breeze  we'll  be  running  that  steamer  along  as 
fast  as  a  couple  of  tugs  could  manage  it.' 

*  It'll  take  about  three  days,  I  suppose,'  cried  the  Colonel. 
*Say  four,'  said  I,  laughing.     Hornby  grinned  reproachfully 

at  me. 

*  There'll  be  no  danger,  will  there  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Inglefield, 
eyeing  the  mate. 

*  Oh  dear  no,  madam,'  he  replied  very  politely,  and  with  a 
proper  saloon  smile. 

'I  see  no  objection,'  said  Mr.  Edwards.  *  Those  people  can't 
be  left  helpless.' 

*  That's  just  it :  you  see  it's  an  appeal  to  our  humanity  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,'  exclaimed  little  Hornby. 
'  What'U  be  the  value  of  that  fine  steamer,  now — she  and  her 
cargo  ? ' 

*  I  couldn't  tell  you  oflF-hand,  sir,'  responded  the  mate.  *  The 
figure  should  be  over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.' 

Hornby's  eyes  met  in  a  squint  in  Pipes'  square  face.  I  had 
before  noticed  that  in  certain  moods  Hornby  squinted. 

*  We  have  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  passengers  on  board,  and 
one  hundred  of  a  crew,  all  told.* 

'  Lor'  bless  me  I '  cried  Pipes.    *  Think  of  that  now  for  a  crowd.' 

*  Thai  should  settle  it,  papa,'  said  Miss  Edwards  in  her  clear 
decisive  voice.  The  mate  took  a  peep  full  of  admiration  at  her, 
and  Hornby  cried  briskly,  *  We  must  all  obey  Miss  Edwards. 
Since  she  wishes  it,  let  it  be  done.  Please  step  below  with  me,'  to 
the  mate :  '  Pipes,  come  you  along.  Better  have  a  written  agree- 
ment and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know.' 

*  I  don't  much  like  the  notion  of  dragging  that  big  ship,'  said 
Edwards,  as  the  three  disappeared,  lighting  a  cigar  and  indolently 
contemplating  the  steamer.  'In  fact  I  can't  see  how  we're  to 
move  such  a  lump.    But  it  wouldn't  do  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
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Hombj's  making  money.  This  is  his  vessel,  and  he  has  acted  very 
literally  in  placing  her  at  our  disposal.'  ^ 

^  A  ship  incurs  no  particular  risk  in  towing  another,  does  she, 
AuLyn  ?  *  said  the  Colonel. 

'  Not  if  she's  properly  handled.' 

*  For  instance,  there's  no  chance  of  that  steamer  coming  after 
us  faster  than  we're  going,  and  cutting  us  down,  eh  ?  Damned 
awkward  thing  to  befall  us,  if  it  happened.  Look  at  her  bows  :  a 
regular  chopper,  by  George.  If  she  struck  us  we  shouldn't  know 
what  hurt  us — it  would  be  all  over  in  a  moment,'  cried  the  Colonel, 
with  the  manner  of  one  who  would  have  us  believe  that  he  didn't 
care,  though  it  was  his  duty  to  point  out  the  possibilities  of  disaster 
to  his  friends. 

^  Charley,'  exclaimed  his  wife,  ^  you  know  it's  that  kind  of  talk 
which  makes  me  nervous ;  and  then  you  put  it  upon  me,  and  say 
if  you're  timid  it's  only  for  my  sake.' 

<  I  don't  see  how  that  steamer  can  hurt  us,'  said  Mr.  Edwards* 
^  I  suppose  we  shall  be  separated  from  her  by  the  distance  of  a 
pretty  long  rope.' 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  T,  *  there  is  nothing  to  fear.' 

^What  a  handsome  young  man  the  officer  is  who  has  gone 
downstairs,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Inglefield.  *  Really,'  she  added  with  a 
giggle, '  one  would  quite  like  to  be  a  passenger  in  that  steamer.' 

'  You'll  have  the  Colonel  thrusting  him  overboard  if  you  talk 
in  that  way,'  said  Edwards,  laughing. 

*  How  much  will  Mr.  Hornby  make,  papa,  if  he  succeeds  in 
towing  the  steamer  to  Madeira  ?  '  asked  Miss  Edwards. 

*  He.  speaks  of  thousands.  He  may  be  right.  After  all  we'll 
be  saving  her  ;  for  if  her  engines  are  useless,  what  on  earth  is  she 
to  do  with  sails  that  don't  look^big  enough  to  waft  a  fishing  boat 
along?' 

^How  noble  the  picture  grows  as  the  sunshine  gets  redder,' 
said  Miss  Inglefield  in  her  timid  way.  ^  It  makes  me  feel  that 
drawing  and  even  painting  are  very  stupid.' 

'  So  they  are,'  exclaimed  the  Colonel :  *  never  could  see,  myself, 
the  use  of  imitations,  when,  confound  it,  you've  only  to  look  in  front 
of  your  nose  to  behold  the  real  thing.  I've  watched  people  half 
delirious  with  admiration  over  a  portrait,  with  the  original  of  it 
looking  on.  Why  don't  they  grow  half  delirious  over  the  flesh  and 
blood  reality,  instead  of  over  a  few  foot  of  canvas  covered  with 
paint  which  can't  talk,  look,  think,  breathe,  or  anything  else, 
hang  it  I ' 

Miss  Edwards  laughed  so  heartily  at  this,  that  I  turned  it  over 
afresh,  thinking  it  must  hold  something  that  hit  Mrs.  Inglefieldy 
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but  I  found  nothing  adaptable  to  that  lady.  Hornby,  followed  by 
Pipes  and  the  mate,  now  arrived. 

*  Well,  have  you  settled  matters  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Edwards. 

'  Yes,'  cried  the  little  fellow,  *  we're  to  tow  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  don't  you  know,  as  far  as  Madeira.  If  we  meet  with  a  steamer 
willing  to  tow,  why  then,  all  right ;  she'll  take  up  the  work  and 
we'll  proceed.' 

The  mate,  saluting  us  with  a  flourish  of  his  cap,  walked  to  the 
gangway  accompanied  by  Pipes,  and  there  for  five  minutes  they 
stood  arranging  the  necessary  manoBuvres,  Pipes  flourishing  his 
arms  and  beating  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  his  right  fist,  and 
the  mate  agreeing,  with  frequent  nods  and  many  a  look  aloft,  as  if 
calculating  our  sail  power.  He  then  went  over  the  side,  the  boat 
shoved  oif,  and  Pipes  returned  to  us. 

^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  said  he,  ^  just  think  of  that  steamboat 
having  been  three  days  and  nights  in  that  quandary.  In  all  that 
time  they've  only  sighted  one  small  vessel.  Would  anybody 
believe  it  of  an  ocean  like  this,  that's  commonly  supposed  to  be 
covered  with  craft  of  all  kinds  all  the  year  round  ? ' 

'Where  is  she  carrying  all  those  people  to  ? '  inquired  Edwards. 

*To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ports,'  answered  Hornby. 

*  It's  wonderful  to  think  of  the  shoals  of  people  who  leave  Great 
Britain  for  America  and  other  places  week  after  week — wonderful  I' 

Til  tell  you  what's  more  wonderful,  Hornby,*  bawled  the 
Colonel,  '  and  that  is,  all  the  emigration  that  goes  on  leaves  us 
thicker  and  more  crowded  at  home.  There  was  room  for  a  man 
when  I  was  young,  but  now — why,  hang  it,  you  can't  turn! 
There's  an  elbow  in  every  rib,  a  fellow  standing  on  each  foot,  and 
growing  children  betwixt  yo\ir  legs  shoving  you,  by  jingo,  clean 
up  out  of  it  altogether.' 

*Yes,   we  multiply  too   fast,'   said   Edwards,  complacently. 

*  Fact  is,  there  are  not  enough  wars  and  shipwrecks.' 

'  Let  there  be  war^,'  exclaimed  Hornby,  *  but  we'll  not  look 
upon  shipwrecks  as  being  useful  till  we  get  home;  eh,  Miss 
Edwards?     Mustn't  dream  of  such  things,  you  know.' 

She  was  watching  the  boat  making  for  the  steamer,  and  returned 
no  answer.  There  was  much  to  look  at,  but  for  my  part  I  found 
her  so  beautiful  just  then  that  I  kept  on  peering  at  her  as  if  she, 
and  not  the  picture  out  upon  the  sea,  were  the  transitory  object. 
One  thought  of  her  as  a  kind  of  sea-queen,  the  possessor  of  such 
regality  of  beauty  as  made  the  mighty  girdle  of  the. deep  the 
fittest  frame  conceivable  for  her.  It  would  be  a  fancy  inspired 
or  helped  just  then  by  her  erect  posture  at  the  rail  as  she  gazed 
seawards,  the  proud  bearing  of  a  figure  whose  grace  made  every 
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movement  and  gesture  a  pride  in  her,  unconscious  as  she  was  of  it ; 
and  then  the  light  of  the  reddening  sun  lay  upon  her  face  and 
eyes,  the  strong  wind  tossed  her  hair,  and  you  saw  her  nostrils 
dilate,  and  her  bosom  swelling  to  it ;  and,  again,  there  was  the 
ocean  movement  of  her  form,  the  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  the 
surges  in  the  lifting  and  sinking  of  her  against  sea  and  sky.  Be- 
side her  leaned  Miss  Agnes  upon  the  rail,  watching  the  boat  with 
her  blue  eyes,  which  softened  or  gleamed  at  its  tossings  and  van- 
ishings  with  a  child-like  sympathy  that  one  should  have  found 
touching  enough.  The  clouds  were  flying  fast,  and  as  the  boat 
reached  the  steamer's  side  the  wind  breezed  up  in  a  puff  that 
made  one  instinctively  look  aloft  at  our  backed  topsail ;  it  slack- 
ened down  again,  but  I  was  pretty  sure  from  a  dimness  in  the 
east  and  the  vapourish  blue  of  the  sky,  and  a  particular  sort 
of  spitefulness  in  the  snapping  of  the  seas  against  our  side,  that  we 
were  to  have  a  repetition  of  our  midday  blow  with  a  piece  added 
on.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  both  Pipes  and  Mr.  Bird  had  much 
the  same  fancy,  but  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  challenge  their 
opinion  in  the  face  of  Hornby's  eagerness  that  the  '  Silver  Sea  * 
should  tow  the  great  ocean  boat. 

The  manoeuvring  that  followed  betwixt  our  ship  and  the 
steamer  stopped  any  inclination  we  might  have  had  to  talk.  A 
few  minutes  after  the  mate  of  the  *  Empress '  had  returned  to  her 
a  cheer  came  down  upon  the  wind.  Fore  and  aft  the  news  had 
flown  that  we  were  willing  to  tow,  and  the  cheer  was  the  people's 
greeting  of  it  and  of  us.  It  startled  and  saddened  one  to  hear  it 
somehow;  thrice  it  rolled  down  to  us,  distance  making  but  a 
single  human  voice,  and  faint  too,  of  the  blended  shouts  of  those 
hundreds  of  throats,  and  along  the  whole  dark  line  of  heads  and 
figures  you'd  see  what  might  have  passed  for  a  passionate  throb- 
bing, like  fevered  blood  pulsing  through  a  vein,  as  the  people 
waved  hat  and  handkerchief,  and  swayed  to  their  own  hurrahs. 
Well,  if  they  had  passed  three  days  and  nights  in  that  situation, 
sighting  no  vessels,  making  no  headway,  and  lying  as  helpless  and 
useless  as  if  the  four  thousand  ton  fabric  under  them  were  an  old 
timber-raft,  a  good  many  amongst  them  would  be  anxious  enough, 
\  daresay. 

The  wind  was  east-south-east,  with  a  southerly  tendency,  and 
the  island  of  Madeira  would  bear  about  east  by  north,  and  half  a 
point  perhaps  to  the  north  of  that :  this  I  got  from  Mr.  Semple. 
Consequently  our  first  drag  would  be  hard  upon  two  points  off  the 
proper  courEc,  and  perhaps  more,  for  one  would  hardly  expect  a 
ship  with  a  steamer  over  four  hundred  feet  long  in  tow  to  look  up 
as  she  would  if  she  hugged  the  wind  with  nothing  but  her  own 
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shape.  Yet  it  was  not  this  that  caused  one  to  think  that  hopeful 
cheering  premature.  What  I  could  not  believe  was  that  the 
weather  was  going  to  let  us  hold  the  steamer.  She  lay  some 
distance  away  upon  our  weather  quarter,  pitching  quietly  and 
solemnly,  but  shortly  after  her  mate  had  climbed  aboard  her,  she 
eased  off  her  sheets,  shifted  her  helm,  and  headed  for  us.  This 
frightened  the  Colonel.  He  jumped  up  and  roared  out, '  Hallo  I 
what  the  deuce  are  they  up  to  ?  Why,  confound  it,  she'll  be  into 
us  in  a  few  minutes ! ' 

<No,  no,'  cried  Pipes;  *it's  all  right,  sir.  She's  bound  to 
approach  us  and  send  us  a  line  ;  but  I'll  take  care  not  to  let  her 
come  too  close,'  he  added,  with  a  look  at  the  crew  who  were 
stationed  at  the  main  braces  ready  to  fill  on  the  ship  when  the 
order  should  be  given. 

*  Well,  please  mind  your  eye,  hang  it!'  bawled  the  Colonel. 
*  She's  got  the  wind  with  her,  remember.  She's  not  to  be  stopped 
easily,  by  jingo.  She  won't  be  quick  to  answer  her  helm  with 
that  canvas  on  her,  by  George — so  look  out  1 '  he  roared,  to  the 
amusement  of  the  hands  stationed  at  the  braces,  amongst  whom  I 
noticed  our  huge  friend  the  Finn,  standing  with  a  lounging, 
loafing,  lazy  air,  but  with  such  a  grin  upon  his  extraordinary  face 
that  his  eyes,'  nose,  and  mouth  looked  overwhelmed  with  wrinkles, 
like  sand  smothered  by  the  ripples  of  a  tide. 

The  steamer  kept  her  boat  alongside  with  a  hand  in  her,  but 
that  suggested  nothing ;  and  supposing  that  she  meant  to  range 
alongside  of  U3,  to  enable  our  people  to  catch  the  end  of  a  line  to 
drag  her  hawser  on  board  with,  I  began  to  feel  a  little  fidgety ; 
for  the  Colonel  was  perfectly  right  in  pointing  out  that  her  canvas 
was  too  insignificant  to  permit  any  decent  sort  of  handling  of  her. 
and  as  we  were  rolling  and  pitching  pretty  smartly,  plunging  our 
bows  down  into  the  troughs  and  chopping  out  the  froth  as  though 
we  were  sailing  through  the  green  rollers,  and  then  lurching  with 
a  lean  to  windward  that  shrilled  the  screaming  aloft  into  ear- 
piercing  sounds,  why,  I  felt  that  if  we  got  too  near  under  the  lee 
of  the  lumping  height  and  length  of  iron  that  was  steadily 
heading  for  us,  we  might  find  ourselves  in  a  very  ugly  mess 
indeed ;  for  at  sea  a  thing  becomes  serious  in  a  minute.  But 
Pipes  and  the  captain  of  the  steamer  knew  more  about  it  than 
the  Colonel  or  I ;  which  is  as  good  as  saying  that  landsmen  never 
make  greater  fools  of  themselves  than  when  they  criticise  the 
professional  behaviour  of  seamen. 

The  huge  vessel  was  still  at  a  respectable  distance  from  us 
when  she  put  her  helm  hard  down,  rounding  so  slowly  that  we 
wondered  how  she  managed  to  come  up  at  all ;  but  it  was  a  fine 
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sight  to  follow  the  great  length  drawing  out,  inch  by  inch,  the 
seas  bursting  in  smoke  away  from  her  bows,  and  the  hurry  of  the 
glittering  water  glancing  and  shivering  in  her  wet  metal  side, 
and  the  whole  immense  frame,  with  its  crowds  of  faces  and  heavy 
superstructures  and  cliff-like  stem  topped  by  a  flourish  pf  gilt, 
gravely  bowing  whilst  with  head  sheets  flowing  and  topsail  shivering 
and  main  trysail  flat  aft,  she  floated  to  windward  as  imperceptibly 
as  if  her  head  were  being  warped  that  way  by  a  few  men.  Some 
fellows  now  tumbled  into  her  boat  again,  her  third  or  fourth  mate 
took  the  chief  of&cer's  place  in  the  stern  sheets,  and  down  she 
came  to  us  with  the  end  of  a  line  in  her,  whose  length  swung  thin 
and  black  upon  the  seas  that  ran  betwixt  us  and  the  steamer.  It 
was  thrown  up  to  us  and  caught  and  hauled  on,  whilst  you  saw 
the  great  wire  hawser  they  were  going  to  send  gliding  over  the 
tall  iron  bows  into  the  sea  like  a  serpent  escaping.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  job  was  facilitated  by  Pipes  and  the  other  skipper  bo 
handling  their  respective  vessels  as  to  bring  them  a  trifle  closer 
together  and  getting  them  into  position.  This  was  done  by  the 
jBteamer  putting  her  helm  up,  and  by  our  rounding  in  the  lee 
.maintopsail  braces  to  shiver  the  sails,  that  we  might  forge  ahead 
and  to  windward  a  bit;  so  that  in  this  manner  we  got  the  steamer 
pretty  close  to  us  on  our  weather  quarter  whilst  a  portion  of  our 
crew  were  dragging  upon  the  hawser. 

There  was  something  in  the  way  in  which  Pipes  performed  his 
part  of  this  undertaking  that  made  one  see  what  a  good  sailor  he 

was. 

A  circus-rider  could  not  have  done  more  with  his  tractable 
and  sagacious  horse  than  our  skipper  did  with  the  ^  Silver  Sea ; ' 
there  was  no  flurry  nor  hurry  either,  no  hoarse  yelling,  though 
the  condition  of  the  weather  might  have  excused  noise  and 
scrambling  both ;  for  the  wind  was  steadily  freshening,  the  seas 
gained  in  velocity  and  volume,  and  our  ship  plunged  and  rolled 
heavily  upon  the  surges  whose  weight  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
the  big  steamer,  as  you'd  see  by  the  rise  of  her  bows  and  the  slope 
of  her  spars  and  funnel,  as  though  she  were  now  understanding 
what  was  going  on,  and  was  tossing  her  head  with  contempt  as  she 
peered  through  her  hideous  yawning  hawsepipes  at  the  little  sailing 
ship  that  was  going  to  tow  her.  There  was  some  delay,  however ; 
for  the  mate  standing  up  in  the  eyes  of  her  yelled  to  us  that  two 
hawsers  would  be  needed,  and  it  was  pretty  nearly  dinner  time 
before  the  end  of  both  tow-lines  were  aboard  and  secured  right 
forward  to  the  windlass  bitts,  for  we  had  no  mooring  bollards  on 
the  main  deck,  and  X^ipes  shook  his  head  when  Mr.  Bird  8U£^;ested 
the  mainmast.     But  nobody  thought  of  dinner ;  w^were  ^1  too 
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much  interested  and  excited  to  feel  hungry.  The  red  wet  sun- 
shine came  flying  down  past  a  roll  of  smokelike  cloud  in  the  west, 
and  flashed  a  wild  light  along  the  seething  deep  whose  dark  green 
looked  dim  in  the  spray  that  was  blowing  out  of  every  head  of 
snow  when  Pipes  gave  the  order  to  fill  on  the  ship.  But  when  with 
her  yards  braced  sharp  up  and  her  maintopgallant  sail  set,  with 
hands  shinning  up  the  foretopgallant  rigging  to  roll  up  the  sail 
there,  our  brave  little  clipper  felt  the  swelling  pressure  and  heeled 
to  it  for  one  of  her  glorious  headlong  floating  rushes,  whilst  the 
massive  bights  astern  of  her  lifted  streaming  out  of  the  billows,  you 
felt  the  tremendous  check  she  received  run  through  her  with  a  wild 
thrill,  and  you  would  have  sworn  that  the  noble  and  shapely  little 
fabric  trembled  with  the  terror  of  that  fierce  and  massive  arrest  as 
a  racehorse  quivers  when  startled  by  fright  or  pain.  It  was  the 
sharpest  resemblance  to  the  passion  or  feeling  of  a  living  thing 
that  ever  came  from  an  inanimate  object. 

Slowly  the  huge  steamer  came  into  our  wake,  with  trysails  set 
and  square  canvas  furled.  0  for  the  brush  of  a  Turner  to  give 
you  the  colour  in  that  picture!  Over  her  port  quarter  was  the 
crimson  sun  shooting  its  misty  beams  down  between  the  careering 
clouds  into  the  sea,  that  would  leap  and  foam  in  a  weltering  dazzle 
under  the  wild  light,  and  then  darken  into  a  sullen  dusky  olive- 
colour  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  body  of  squally  vapour  flying  into 
the  west-north-west  athwart  the  pale  green  sky ;  and  betwixt  those 
startling  alternations  of  red  brilliance  and  savage  gloom  was  the 
steamer  following  in  our  wake,  and  looking  as  if  she  would  run  us 
down,  laboriously  rising  her  iron  bows  till  the  bights  of  the  hawsers 
lifted  hissing  out  of  the  surges,  then  stooping  them  and  throwing 
up  plain  to  us  the  length  of  her  deck  to  the  tafifrail,  with  figures 
on  the  slender  bridge  and  crowds  of  men  and  women  watching  us 
over  the  rail,  and  a  fellow  at  the  wheel  on  the  high  platform 
steering  by  steam.  Why,  what  can  a  man  make  of  such  a  sight 
with  a  pen  ?  How  can  I  paint  the  swelling  white  of  foam  at  that 
metal  cutwater,  the  crystal  rain  bursting  in  showers  from  her  bows, 
and  ever  and  anon  catching  a  blood-red  hue  from  the  sun,  till  one 
would  have  said  the  repulsed  surge  had  been  smitten  into  rubies, 
the  dance  of  radiance  along  her  decks  and  the  subtle  diamond- 
like flash  from  her  side  when  a  swerve  of  the  rising  bow  snatched 
a  light  for  the  glass  of  a  scuttle  off  the  illuminated  waters  ? 

But  we  were  towing  her.  They  waited  before  they  shouted ; 
and  then  down  came  the  faint  thunder  of  another  cheer,  and  all 
around  her  bows  you  saw  the  vibration  of  waving  hands  as  our 
noble  clipper,  straining  like  a  high-spirited  racehorse  harnessed  to 
a  waggon,  sent  the  head  seas  slinging  along  her  weather  side  in 
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froth,  whilst  she  sprang  to  the  foaming  slants  after  every  rude  arrest 
of  the  hawsers  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  leaning  down  to  it  with  such 
fierce  determination  you'd  have  thought  she  was  being  goaded  into 
madness  by  the  shrieking  laughter  of  the  wind  and  the  brutal 
elbowing  of  the  surges. 

Edwards  now  gave  us  to  know  that  he  was  hungry  ;  it  was  long 
past  the  usual  dinner  time,  and  already  ten  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  the  steward  came  to  Mr.  Hornby  with  a  final  message  that 
the  soup  was  fast  disappearing  in  steam,  and  that  the  fowls  were 
barely  more  than  rags  as  it  was.  The  shelter  of  the  cabin  was 
not  a  little  welcome.  One  did  not  feel  the  need  of  it  whilst 
watching  the  big  steamer  and  our  leaning  and  struggling  clipper, 
but  when  the  saloon  was  entered,  one  got  a  sense  that  the  wind 
was  mighty  strong  on  deck,  and  damp  with  the  spray*like  haze  on 
the  sea,  even  if  it  were  not  cold,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  be  for 
awhile  without  the  thunder  of  it  in  one's  ears,  and  the  long 
lungings  and  thrustings  and  plungings  of  it  against  one's  body. 


Chapter  XXIV. 

A  WILD  NIGHT. 

Pipes  remained  on  deck ;  he  told  Mr.  Hornby  that  he  would 
get  his  dinner  later  on ;  he  wanted  to  tend  the  ship  now,  and  watch 
the  behaviour  of  the  fellow  astern  a  bit.  The  little  shipowner 
therefore  took  the  skipper's  chair,  and  with  appetites  sharpened  by 
delay,  we  gathered  round  the  table.  The  cabin  lamps  were  lighted, 
and  swung  their  brilliance  here  and  there  like  a  signal  torch  in 
the  grasp  of  a  motioning  seaman.  The  light  was  needed,  for 
though  the  sun  was  not  yet  gone,  the  shadows  of  the  innumerable 
clouds  which  streamed  large  and  dark  across  the  sky,  flung  an 
evening  gloom  upon  the  deep  that  came  very  near  to  darkness  in 
the  cabin.  Hornby's  high  spirits  were  infectious,  and  made  us  all 
willing  to  find  something  agreeable  in  our  situation. 

^  Who'd  suppose  now,'  cried  he,  peering  with  one  eye  through 
a  glass  of  sherry,  *  that  there  was  over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  property  in  tow  of  this  ship,  actually  dependent  upon  us 
as  I  may  say,  for  its  preservation ;  for  who's  going  to  guess  what 
might  befall  that  steamer,  were  she  left  to  her  own  wretched 
resources  ?     Upon  my  word,  it's  an  animating  idea.' 

*  It's  more  animating  to  feel  that  we're  helping  the  poor  people 
in  her,'  said  Miss  Ingletield. 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  cried  Hornby.  '  Poor  things !  It'll  be  a  very 
soothing,  amiable  memory,'  said  he,  looking  at  Miss  Edwardsj  *  and 
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all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,  to  recall  this  adventure, 
and  reflect  that  a  gallant  steamer  and  her  cargo,  worth  together 
over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  great  number  of  souls 
on  board  of  her,  owe  their  preservation  to  us/ 

'D'ye  feel,  though,  how  those  big  ropes  stop  the  "Silver 
Sea  "  ? '  exclaimed  Edwards.     *  The  jerks  give  one  an  odd  feeling.* 

'  All  imagination,  Edwards  ;  all  imagination,'  answered  Hornby. 
'  Jerks !  why,  the  oscillations  of  a  swing  couldn't  be  more  regular.' 

'  I  don't  know  about  that,'  shouted  the  Colonel.  '  May  seem 
regular  to  you,  Hornby,  but  it's  deuced  lumpy  to  my  notion :  as 
if  some  giant  was  driving  the  ship  forward  by  giving  her  a  kick 
with  his  foot  every  minute  or  two.  Eh,  Aubyn  ?  By  George,  I 
don't  fancy  that  simile's  to  be  improved  upon ;  it  describes  the 
sensation  exactly.' 

*  There's  no  doubt,'  said  I,  *  that  the  check  the  ship  receives 
now  and  then  from  the  tautening  of  the  tow-lines  may  be  felt, 
but  it's  nothing  to  mind.' 

*  Nothing,  if  it  ia  to  be  felt,'  exclaimed  Hornby,  '  though  it's 
odd  that  I  can't  detect  the  lumpiness  you  speak  of,  Colonel,'  cocking 
his  head  on  one  side  as  if  trying  to  distinguish  the  movement  we 
were  speaking  about. 

*  If  I  were  to  pick  up  a  bag  of  gold,  Hornby,  there'd  be  no 
weight  in  it  to  inconvenience  one,  nothing  to  cause  one  to  complain 
of  it  as  a  burden,'  said  Edwards,  laughing.  '  I'll  tell  you  how 
to  make  everyone  of  us  think  this  jerky  jumping  delightful. 
Consent  to  divide  the  award  you  may  get  amongst  us  all.  I'll 
warrant  that  remedy.' 

*  Yes,'  cried  the  Colonel,  *  that's  a  receipt  that  will  instantly 
calm  the  ocean.     It  would  act  better  than  oiL' 

Hornby  laughed  uproariously;  he  did  not  intend  that  this 
should  be  anything  but  a  joke  of  the  highest  order. 

'  How  old  should  you  take  the  mate  of  the  Steamer  to  be  ? ' 
said  Mrs.  Inglefield,  addressing  no  one  in  particular.  *  Not  more 
than  thirty-five,  I  should  think.  If  all  sailors  were  as  good-looking, 
what  a  delightful  race  they  would  be.' 

'  I  never  met  an  ugly  sailor,'  said  her  daughter  softly. 

*  Here  and  there  one,  my  dear.  Pipes  now — an  excellent  sea- 
man and  a  good-hearted  man — but  as  a  beauty,  you  know,'  said 
Mr.  Edwards. 

*  Yes ;  but  I  mean  there  is  the  open,  sunny  look  of  the  sea 
in  sailors'  faces ;  the  honesty  and  freshness  of  it,  Mr.  Edwards ; 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  features,  though  it  gives  the  beauty  of 
manliness  to  them,'  said  the  girl,  in  her  hesitating  way,  and 
blushing  to  find  herself  speaking  and  everybody  listening. 
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<  What  do  you  know  about  it,  Agnes  ?  '  interrupted  Mrs.  Ingle- 
field  petulantly.     'Besides,  it  is  not  quite  a  subject  for ^'and 

she  gave  her  daughter  a  hurried  frown,  and  then  went  on  eating 
with  her  customary  bland  face. 

*  I  thoroughly  understand  what  you  mean,  Agnes,'  said  Miss 
Edwards,  running  her  eyes,  with  a  half-derisive  flash  in  them,  from 
the  mother  to  the  daughter,  on  whom  they  settled  with  a  delightful 
softness.  '  The  sea  does  ennoble  to  this  extent  at  all  events,  that 
the  ugliness  of  a  sailor  is  handsome  compared  with  the  same  type 
of  ugliness  in  a  landsman.  It  is  the  sunburnt  cheek  perhaps,  the 
easy  rolling  walking,  the  breath  of  the  sea  in  the  sparkle  of  his 
eyes ;  and  then  he  is  helped  by  one's  knowing  him  to  follow  what 
I  told  you,  Mr.  Aubyn,  I  considered  the  manliest  calling  in  the 
world.' 

She  looked  at  Mrs.  Inglefield,  who  with  a  smirk  on  her 
powdered  face,  was  working  at  the  leg  of  a  fowl. 

*  Bravo  I '  cried  Hornby.  *  I  wish  I  was  a  sailor,  I'm  sure. 
Yes,  I'd  wear  a  sou'wester  and  jumper,  and  pull  upon  ropes  and 
grease  masts  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,  to  be 
praised  by  you,  Miss  Edwards.' 

She  laughed,  and  her  papa  smiled,  and  methought  that  Mrs. 
Inglefield glanced  from  her  to  Hornby  and  back  again,  as  if  she  were 
not  ill-pleased  that  yonder  queenly-looking  girl  should  be  exhibited 
as  with  a  little  creature  not  much  bigger  than  a  monkey  at  her 
feet.  Heavens  I  how  fond  women  are  of  one  another  1  When  a 
lady  is  really  loved  and  tenderly  and  honourably  spoken  of  by  her 
female  friends,  what  are  the  qualities  in  her  which  work  the 
miracle  I  It  is  certain  that  she  mustn't  be  beautiful;  charity 
will  not  help  her ;  piety  extenuates  nothing ;  being  a  good  wife, 
a  devoted  mother,  will  not  avail.  But  avast!  these  are  not 
speculations  for  the  cabin  of  a  labouring  ship  with  an  immense 
steamer  in  tow. 

I  should  have  thought  it  odd  that  the  Colonel  made  no  fuss 
over  this  salvage  job  if  I  had  guessed  that  he  understood  it  as  a 
sailor  would.  It  was  not  surprising  that  Pipes  should  stick  to  the 
deck,  and  talk  of  getting  his  dinner  by-and-by.  The  wind  was 
freshening,  and  certain  sounds  had  reached  the  cabin  whilst  we 
sat  at  dinner  which  intimated  that  sail  was  being  shortened,  the 
upper  fore  and  mizzen  topsails  being  reefed.  The  increasing 
strength  of  the  seas  was  to  be  felt  in  the  wilder  lifting  and  sinking 
of  one  part  of  the  ship,  and  heard  in  the  stormy  thunder  of  water 
roaring  along  the  quarter  and  meeting  with  a  shock  under  the 
counter  that  jarred  and  wrenched  the  rudder  till  you  could  some- 
times hardly  hear  your  voice  amid  the  deepening  clamour.     Had 
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the  ship  been  free,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  think  of  in 
all  this :  it  was  not  yet  a  gale  of  wind,  though  the  booming  above 
the  skylights  was  like  the  voice  of  one  ;  and  it  was  only  necessary 
to  reflect  upon  the  trim  and  staunchness  of  the  ship  to  feel  easy, 
no  matter  what  fancies  of  weather  occurred.  But  it  was  different 
when  you  sent  your  thoughts  to  the  iron  monster  holding  on  to  us, 
comparatively  close  astern,  with  her  long  wire  feelers.  I  knew  she^d 
be  pitching  pretty  energetically  now,  and  every  hurling  rise  of  our 
stem  would  strike  up  the  image  of  those  massive  iron  bows,  that 
straight  and  deadly  metal  cutwater,  soaring  into  gigantic  propor- 
tions upon  the  fold  of  the  sea  into  whose  hollow  we  bad  swooped, 
and  then  shearing  crushingly  down  with  the  force  of  hundreds 
of  tons  into  the  boiling  trough,  whose  spray,  bad  the  gale  been  a 
foDowing  one,  was  near  enough  to  hurl  its  salt  upon  om*  lips. 

However,  I  was  plainly  alone  in  these  reflections,  and  I  took 
good  care  that  they  should  not  be  suspected.  The  dessert  was  on 
the  table — sea-dessert  of  almonds  and  raisins,  biscuits,  preserved 
fruits  and  the  like — when  old  Pipes  came  below  to  his  dinner. 
Hornby  made  way  for  him,  and  Edwards  called  out,  *  Well,  have  we 
still  got  hold  of  the  steamer  ? ' 

*  Ay,  sir ;  if  the  two  vessels  were  man  and  wife,  they  couldn't  be 
more  firmly  united.' 

*  And  we're  dragging  her  too — making  her  walk,  eh,  Pipes  ? ' 
exclaimed  Hornby. 

*  Certainly  we're  dragging  her,  sir,'  responded  the  skipper, 
signing  to  the  steward  to  be  quick,  ^  but  as  to  making  her  walk, 
why,  it's  like  this,  you  see.  First  of  all  the  head  sea  bothers  the 
ship ;  then  we're  close  hauled  and  under  small  canvas,  though  as 
much  as  we  need.  Under  such  circumstances,  there's  not  much 
to  be  expected  of  a  sailing  vessel  with  over  four  thousand  tons  to 
drag  behind  her.' 

'  How  looks  the  night,  Captain  ?  Are  we  going  to  get  more 
wind  than  we  have  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Well,  under  these  conditions,  Mr.  Aubyn,'  he  replied,  *  a  cap- 
ful becomes  a  sackful.  The  moon  looks  clear  enough  when  the 
clouds  leave  her  visible  ;  there's  nothing  wrong  with  A«r.' 

The  evasiveness  of  this  reply  was  as  full  an  answer  as  I  had  a 
right  to  expect.  He  would  not  have  spared  the  Colonel,  I  believe, 
but  Pipes  was  a  courteous  and  considerate  mariner,  and  was  always 
regardful  of  the  ladies'  nerves.  Without  seeming  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
he  nevertheless  got  through  his  dinner  with  surprising  swiftness. 
^  There,'  he  exclaimed,  jumping  up,  ^  I  fear,  gentlemen,  I've  been 
keeping  you  from  your  cigars.  I'll  take  another  look  round  whilst 
Mr.  Semple  gets  something  to  eat.'     And  giving  us  one  of  his 
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square  hearty  smiles,  he  pulled  his  fur  cap  over  his  head  and  went 
up  the  companion  steps. 

Before  our  cigars  were  smoked  out,  the  Colonel  and  Mr. 
Edwards  fell  asleep ;  Hornby  joined  the  ladies,  and  I  stepped  aft 
to  them  to  offer  to  escort  any  one  or  two  of  them  on  deck.  Miss 
Edwards  looked  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  come,  then  with  a  little 
shiver  said,  *By-and-by,  Mr.  Aubyn,  1*11  take  one  peep  at  the 
steamer,  but  I've  almost  had  enough  of  the  wind  for  to-day.' 

*  Will  you  come  ? '  said  I  to  Miss  Inglefield. 

*  If  I  may,'  she  replied,  looking  at  her  mother. 

'  Well,  for  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Aubyn ;  not  longer,  if  you  please,' 
replied  Mrs.  Inglefield. 

I  had  not  imagined  that  she  would  consent  so  readily.  She 
might  hope  perhaps,  that  by  pairing  her  daughter  and  me  during 
the  voyage,  the  absurdity  of  Hornby's  attentions  to  Miss  Edwards, 
viewing  the  thing  as  a  mere  question  of  stature,  would  be  rendered 
more  conspicuous.  Anyhow,  some  such  idea  as  this  was  in  my 
mind  as  I  stepped  into  my  cabin  for  a  peacoat  and  a  warm  cap ; 
for  to  speak  the  truth,  Mrs.  Inglefield  was  just  one  of  those  women 
whose  motives,  even  in  the  most  trumpery  matters,  you  could 
never  conjecture  without  suspicion. 

Miss  Agnes  did  not  keep  me  waiting ;  I  gave  her  my  hand  and 
we  went  on  deck.  Strong  as  the  rolling  and  plunging  of  the  ship 
seemed  to  be  from  the  movement  in  the  cabin,  I  should  not  have 
suspected  from  it  that  it  was  blowing  so  hard.  It  fairly  took  Miss 
Inglefield's  breath  away,  and  she  clung  to  me  as  a  child  would,  till 
I  got  her  to  windward  under  cover  of  the  bulwarks  and  a  quarter 
boat.  It  cost  one  some  blinking  at  first  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
after  the  bright  glare  below,  but  I  soon  had  the  wild  picture  plain 
— and  wild  it  was.  They  had  stowed  the  upper  fore  and  mizzen  top- 
sail, but  they  were  holding  on  with  the  single-reefed  upper  main- 
topsail,  and  under  this  canvas  and  a  whole  foresail,  lower  main- 
topsail,  and  foretopmast  staysail,  the  ship  was  leaning  down  into 
the  white  smother  to  leeward,  jumping  and  snapping  at  the  seas, 
and  straining  with  feverish  leapings  and  tremblings  at  the  metal 
bonds  that  held  her  to  the  huge  shadowy  fabric  astern.  Masses 
of  dark  clouds  came  sweeping  headlong  out  of  the  sea  over  the  port 
bow,  advancing  like  immense  bodies  of  smoke  upon  the  moon,  the 
thinner  vapour  turning  white  as  it  flew  over  her,  whilst  the  denser 
expanses  would  plunge  the  ocean  into  a  midnight  gloom  that 
brightened  out  into  dim  silver  as  the  clouds  glanced  off  the 
luminary,  bearing  with  them  in  their  skirts  a  fragment  of  phantom 
rainbow,  as  though  in  their  passage  they  had  brushed  a  colour  or 
two  from  the  face  of  the  orb.     The  diving  and  swift  swimming  of 
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the  moon  made  the  nigbt  look  as  stormy  again  as  it  was;  for  the 
sense  of  the  gale  was  brought  to  the  eye,  as  its  thunder  conveyed 
it  to  the  ear,  by  the  leaping  of  the  silver-green  planet  from  the 
edge  of  the  clouds  and  the  plunge  of  its  wild  and  windy  radiance 
into  the  foam,  running  in  startling  brilliance  upon  the  roiling 
peaks  of  the  black  and  hollow  surges ;  for  ere  the  cloud-eclipses 
came,  the  lustre  poured  down  by  the  moon,  floating  in  a  broad  rift 
of  indigo,  would  flash  up  the  whole  circumference  of  the  deep,  the 
greenish  light  being  helped  by  the  masses  of  froth  coiling  over  and 
seething  in  every  direction :  and  from  the  dim  ridged  horizon 
rounding  out  of  the  pallid  faintness  the  eye  would  come  to  the 
giant  steamer  in  our  wake,  showing  as  clear  as  a  drawing  in  ink 
upon  the  foam  all  about  her,  plunging  ncyw  till  she'd  bury  her 
monstrous  hawseholes  in  the  water  which  the  heavy  crushing  blow 
of  her  stem  would  send  boiling  far  ahead  of  her,  then  rearing  her 
streaming  bows  for  the  mooonlight  to  scatter  itself  against  in 
sparkling  icy  fragments,  and  swelling  up  into  twice  her  true 
dimensions  in  the  vague  illumination,  with  a  regular  solemn 
waving  of  her  funnel  and  masts,  as  though  she  were  some 
vast  grotesque  spirit  of  the  deep  beating  time  to  the  yelling 
orchestra  of  the  wind,  to  whose  music  the  billows  were  madly 
dancing,  and  the  moon  and  stars  among  the  cloud-ravines  giddily 
whirling.  But  when  the  darkness  fell  and  the  moon  dived  into 
the  heart  of  a  mass  of  black  vapour,  and  her  light  went  out  as 
though  the  breath  of  the  gale  had  extinguished  it,  the  melting  of 
the  monster  in  our  wake  into  an  immense  and  indistinguishable 
shadow  erecting  itself  to  peer  at  us  through  the  green  and  red 
eyes  on  either  side  of  it,  and  then  plunging  down  with  the  very 
motion  of  a  savage  leap  at  our  little  straining  craft,  was  something 
to  startle  one*  Well  astern  as  she  was,  the  roaring  of  the  water 
she  divided  more  through  her  pitching  than  from  the  drag  we 
were  giving  her,  would  thunder  steadily  through  the^le  to  us,  and 
add  a  note  of  majestic  deepness  to  the  crashing  and  seething  of  the 
colliding  surges  around  us.  Our  speed  looked  to  be  little  more 
than  a  couple  of  knots.  The  sweeping  of  a  white  sea  away  from 
under  our  keel  to  the  gloom  beyond  the  quarter  would  be  decep- 
tive :  but  I  could  not  be  deceived.  We  were  barely  doing  more 
than  holding  our  own,  and  even  that  I  thought  wonderful;  for 
whenever  the  hawsers  tautened  one  expected  to  see  the  ship  jerked 
back  upon  her  heel,  and  for  my  part,  had  I  seen  the  steamer's  head 
pay  off  and  drag  us  with  our  jibboom  plump  into  the  wind's  eye,  I 
should  have  reckoned  it  as  natural  a  thing  as  could  have  happened. 
There  was  many  a  small  squall  in  the  streaming  clouds,  and 
one  drove  down  upon  us  shortly  after  Miss  Agnes  and  I  had  gained 
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the  deck.  It  came  in  a  sheet  of  mist  and  a  glint  of  the  moon 
upon  it,  and  passed  with  a  long  shriek  through  the  masts,  every 
drop  flying  straight  like  a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  and  it  veiled  the 
steamer  completely  till  it  was  past.  However,  my  pretty  companion 
and  I  were  sheltered  by  the  quarter  boat,  though  I'd  find  the  girl 
with  a  frightened  look  when  the  moon  swept  out  and  revealed  her ; 
she  maintained  her  child-like  grasp  of  my  arm,  and  again  and 
again  I  would  feel  the  start  she  gave  when  our  struggling  ship, 
with  her  masts  sloping  into  dimness  and  the  squares  of  her  canvaa 
turning  white  and  black  as  the  radiance  came  and  went,  plunged 
her  bows  to  the  knightheads  into  the  foam,  and  then  swung  with 
a  long  yearning  shiver  into  the  dark  and  yeasty  hollow,  as  if  die 
were  growing  sick  and  faint  from  her  struggles  to  break  clear 
of  the  enormous  iron  fabric  that  had  grappled  her  with  arms  of  steeL 

^  Bather  a  thrilling  scene  in  its  way.  Miss  Inglefield,'  said  I, 
affected  as  a  man's  heart  might  well  be  by  her  tender  and  timid 
clinging  and  her  scared  glances. 

'  The  sea  never  could  look  grander,'  she  replied.  ^  Oh,  it  would 
be  beautiful  without  being  terrible  if  we  could  only  get  rid  of  that 
great  steamer  there.  Her  nearness  seems  to  alarm  our  poor  ship, 
and  I  am  sure  it  frightens  me.' 

^  She'll  not  hurt  us.  It  is  very  fair  that  Mr.  Hornby  should 
be  allowed  to  earn  money  with  his  own  vessel ;  and  then  think  how 
happy  we  are  making  those  crowds  yonder  by  dragging  them  to  a 
place  where  they  will  be  able  to  get  their  shaft  repaired  and  pro- 
ceed on  their  voyage.' 

'  What  a  battlefield  the  sea  is  I '  she  exclaimed,  not  in  the  clear 
high  notes  of  Miss  Edwards,  but  in  a  voice  that  obliged  me  to  keep 
my  head  close  to  hers  to  hear  it ;  and  that  is  how  it  was  I  came  to 
notice  the  scared,  half-awed  look  in  her  eyes,  and  why,  for  a  long 
while  afterwards,  the  memory  of  her  white  girlish  face,  tinged  with 
the  pearliness  of  the  moonlight  whenever  the  gale  brought  the  lustre 
down  into  it,  would  occur  to  me  as  though  it  was  something  I  had 
seen  in  a  dream.  '  After  all,  people  must  be  very  brave  to  venture 
on  it.  Look  at  those  waves,  Mr.  Aubyn  1  how  they  snap  and  rush 
after  one  another  like  maddened  tigers.  If  they  were  tigers,  who 
would  venture  his  life  among  them  ?  And  yet  they're  worse  than 
tigers,  aren't  they — hungrier  and  crueller  ? ' 

Her  pretty  little  chatter  flattered  me.  Among  the  others  she 
never  would  have  ventured  upon  so  long  a  speech. 

'  Now,'  said  I,  *  I  daresay  you'll  be  glad  when  this  voyage  is 
over.' 

'  Indeed  no ;  I  am  quite  happy.  One  only  wants  to  feel  safe,' 
she  answered,  glancing  at  the  steamer.  ^  ^^^  ^  GooqIc 
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<  At  sea  one  should  never  think  at  all.  Nothing  should  trouble 
one  till  it  comes.  The  charm  of  the  ocean  lies  in  its  power  of 
abstracting  a  person  from  all  shore  troubles  and  habits.  Look  at 
this  mighty  scene  of  plunging  ships,  and  rolling  snow,  and  black 
heights  of  water  ;  why,  if  you  think  now  of  postmen,  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  tax  collectors,  and  hansom  cabs,  and  Italian  singers, 
and  such  matters,  it's  like  sending  your  mind  to  another  world 
altogether.  Ay,  the  place  they  belong  to  seems  as  distinct  from  this 
dusky  hurling  universe  as  that  moon  is  up  there.' 

I  saw  her  laughing,  for  her  delicate  merriment  had  no  chance 
to  make  itself  audible  in  the  gale,  and  her  lips  were  moving  in 
some  answer  she  was  returning,  when  the  screams  of  a  squall 
coming  sheer  betwixt  the  rail  and  the  keel  of  the  boat,  cut  the 
words  from  her  mouth  as  you'd  snip  a  flower  from  its  stem,  and 
she  cowered  in  silence  against  me  with  both  hands  locked  on  my 
arm.  There  was  real  spite  in  this  outfly  of  smoking  rain  and  yell- 
ing darkness,  and  the  *  Silver  Sea '  heeled  to  it  till  the  white  swell 
to  leeward  looked  like  a  wall  of  snow  standing  up  from  the  rail  to 
the  crossjack  yardarm. 

*  Let  go  the  upper  maintopsail  halliards  1 '  roared  Pipes.  *  Get 
another  reef  tied  in  it,  Mr.  Bird.' 

A  figure  came  staggering  up  the  companion,  and  after  peering 
about,  approached  us.  It  was  the  steward,  to  tell  us  that  Mrs. 
Inglefield  desired  her  daughter  to  go  below.  Whether  she  would 
have  quitted  the  deck  without  that  summons  I  don't  know,  but  for 
my  part  the  spell  of  wind  had  been  long  enough,  and  I  at  once 
handed  Miss  Inglefield  to  the  companion,  to  the  music  of  half-a- 
dozen  of  hoarse  throats  bawling  at  the  reef  tackles  on  the  main 
deck. 

*  I  said  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Aubyn,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Inglefield, 
*  and  yet  you  have  kept  Agnes  on  deck  for  quite  half-an-hour.' 
But  she  did  not  seem  very  much  annoyed. 

'  Oh,  mamma,  the  sea  is  like  hills  topped  with  snow,  and  the 
moon  springing  in  and  out  of  the  clouds  makes  the  picture  grand 
and  glorious  I '  exclaimed  Miss  Agnes,  who,  white  as  she  looked  on 
deck,  had  brought  a  little  colour  out  of  the  wind  in  her  cheeks  to 
the  cabin,  whilst  her  eyes  had  a  breezy  sparkle  in  the  lamplight. 

*  No  doubt,'  said  Mrs.  Inglefield,  *  but  go  and  take  off  your  hat 
and  jacket,  my  love,  for  I  can  see  that  it  is  raining.' 

*  Merely  a  squall,'  said  I.  *Miss  Edwards,  you  should  witness 
a  very  beautiful  picture  whilst  there  is  moonlight  to  see  it  with.' 

She  declined,  saying  that  the  wind  had  already  given  her  a 
slight  headache. 

'  Whilst  there  is  moonlight,  you  say,  Aubyn,' exclaimed  Edwards^ 
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who  had  ended  his  nap,  though  the  Colonel  was  snoring  with  his 
chin  on  his  breast.     *  D'ye  mean  that  the  moon's  setting  ?  ' 
^  No  ;  but  that  the  clouds  are  rolling  up  thick  and  fast.' 

*  Not  signifying  more  wind,  I  hope,'  said  Hornby,  with  a  look 
of  anxiety  in  his  small  shining  eyes. 

*  That's  just  what  is  signified,  I  think,'  I  replied. 

*  Oh ,  bother ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Inglefield.  *  Is  it  not  blowing  q  uite 
fiercely  enough  already  ?  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep 
to-night ;  I  shall  be  tossed  out  of  my  bed.  The  sea  is  dreadfully 
rough.' 

Pipes  came  quietly  down  the  steps  from  the  deck,  and  entered 
his  cabin.  He  reappeared  in  a  few  moments,  and  Hornby  called 
him.     *  Well,  how  do  we  get  on.  Pipes  ? ' 

*  Why,  sir,  I  hope  it  may  not  blow  harder.  There's  nothing  much 
to  be  done  in  a  towing  job  under  three  close-reefed  topsails  and 
a  head  sea  worritsome  enough  to  jump  a  topgallant  mast  out  of  a 
ship,'  answered  the  old  chap,  talking  with  his  fur  cap  in  hand, 
which  glistened  with  wet  as  he  turned  it  round  and  round,  with  his 
eyes  respectfully  fixed  on  Hornby. 

*  Shall  you  be  able  to  hold  on  to  the  steamer  ? '  inquired  the 
little  man. 

*  Why,  we  oughtn't  to  let  go  if  we  can  help  it,'  replied  Pipes. 
^  But  his  and  our  pitching  brings  the  hawsers  terribly  taut  at  times, 
sir.  He  looks  to  be  all  bows  on  some  of  the  seas.  Those  lumping 
tanks  take  a  deal  to  move  'em,  but  when  once  they  do  start  oflF 
pitching  and  rolling,  there's  not  an  old  boom-foresail  Geordie  that's 
in  it  with  them,  Mr.  Hornby.' 

*  What  are  you  talking  about  ? '  shouted  the  Colonel,  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  skipper's  deep  sea  notes.  '  Anything  wrong,  hey  ? ' 

*0  Lord,  no,  sir.  Wrong  I  Gor  bless  mel  just  step  on  deck. 
Colonel,  and  you'll  find  there's  nothing  more  harmful  happening 
than  the  "  Silver  Sea  "  teaching  the  cistern  in  our  wake  a  few  lovely 
steps  in  the  art  o'  dancing,'  said  Pipes,  bestowing  one  of  the 
squarest  of  his  square  smiles  upon  Miss  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Ingle- 
field. 

*  No,  thank  you,'  said  the  Colonel ;  *  I'm  not  fond  of  wet  and 
wind.     Just  keep  the  steamer  from  running  into  us,  that's  all ; ' ' 
and  he  frowned  around  him  to  see  ifthe  grog,  regularly  introduced 
by  the  steward  at  half-past  nine,  was  anywhere  about. 

As  Pipes  left  us  to  go  on  deck,  Hornby  followed  him  and  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  him  at  the  foot  of  the  companion 
ladder,  then  returned  and  sat  stroking  his  chin  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger  with  a  rather  monkey-like  expression  of  face,  and  a 
melancholy  cock  of  his  eyes  at  the  skylight.     There  was  so  much 
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noise  in  the  cabin,  such  sounds  of  creaking  and  straining,  the  harsh 
grating  of  the  rudder,  the  jarring  shock  of  colliding  waters  under 
the  counter,  and  the  roaring  of  the  wind  which  sounded  not  a  little 
like  thunder  heard  in  a  vault,  that  conversation  became  difficult 
and  fatiguing.  One  had  to  ^  sing  out,'  as  sailors  say,  to  be  heard. 
The  ship's  bell  was  struck  on  deck,  telling  the  hour  to  be  half-past 
nine,  and  spirits  and  water  and  biscuits  were  placed,  not  on  the 
table,  but  on  the  swinging  trays  where  they  could  not  capsize.  It 
was  now  blowing  very  strong ;  one  did  not  need  to  go  on  deck  to 
find  that  out.  The  squalls,  too,  were  more  frequent,  and  the  hard 
lashing  of  the  skylights  at  times  would  last  so  long  that  I'd  think 
it  had  settled  fairly  down  into  a  heavy  wet  gale.  I  don't  fancy 
any  of  us  half  enjoyed  the  furious  dance  we  were  being  treated  to. 
Hornby,  I  might  suppose,  had  his  thoughts  on  the  steamer  astern, 
as  I  had.  He  with  the  fear  of  losing  her,  and  I  for  fear  of  her 
dangerously  intimate  association  with  us  amid  this  Atlantic 
tumble ;  but  the  minds  of  the  others  were  centred  entirely  in  the 
capering  of  the  *  Silver  Sea.'  A  sudden  fierce  upward  rush  of  the 
stem  would  set  Edwards  grabbing  his  chair  and  glancing  round  with 
an  air  of  dismay ;  or  a  heavy  lee  roll  that  swung  the  rim  of  the 
trays  almost  against  the  upper  deck,  and  filled  the  cabin  with  the 
thunderous  booming  of  a  great  sea  washing  away  past  the  quarter, 
would  startle  a  cry  out  of  Mrs.  Inglefield. 

I  was  about  to  cross  over  to  Miss  Edwards,  with  the  idea  of  say- 
ing a  few  encouraging  words  to  her,  but  waited  till  the  ship  had 
taken  a  heavy  plunge  that  one  could  feel  was  going  to  happen  by 
her  manner  of  hanging  fire  for  the  space  of  a  breath  or  two  as  she 
topped  the  long  slant  of  a  surge  and  trembled  on  the  edge  of  its 
precipice. 

*  I  say,  Hornby ! '  bawled  the  Colonel  at  this  instant ;  *  do  you 

know,  by   George,  this '   But   what   he   meant   to   say   was 

smothered  clean  out  of  all  hearing  by  the  shattering  pitch  of  the 
vessel,  followed  by  a  deluge  of  water  sheer  over  the  forward  weather 
bulwarks,  that  sounded  for  all  the  world  as  if  a  big  house  had 
fallen  upon  us  in  a  deluge  of  bricks  and  tiles  and  beams  and 
rafters.  Simultaneously  with  this  there  was  a  shock  that  was  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  moment  for  any  blow  that  the  sea  would  ad- 
minister. We  all  sprang  to  our  feet,  whilst  Mr.  Edwards  shouted 
*The  steamer  has  struck  us  !'  and  jumping  for  my  cap,  which  I 
had  put  upon  a  chair,  I  danced  up  the  companion  ladder  as  fast 
as  ever  my  legs  would  carry  me,  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
to  give  what  help  I  could,  should  extra  help  be  wanted. 
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Chapter  XXV. 

WE  ARE   NEARLY  LOST. 

For  a  moment  or  two  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  it  was  not  quite  dark,  but  it  took  one  some  time  to  see, 
after  the  glare  in  the  cabin.  There  was  a  squall  blowing  at  the 
time,  and  the  rain  in  it  stung  the  face  as  though  the  discharge 
were  hail  instead  of  drops  of  water.  The  driving  clouds  obscured 
the  sky,  just  as  rolls  of  smoke  might,  but  over  our  fore-royal  yard 
where  the  moon  was,  there  was  a  sort  of  blanching  in  the  vapour 
as  it  fled ;  and  aided  by  this  and  the  broad  spaces  of  foam,  one's 
eyes  could  be  made  some  use  of.  I  heard  Pipes  roar  out  to  the 
fellow  at  our  wheel,  *  What  are  you  doing  with  the  ship,  man  I 
Starboard  your  helm — starboard  your  helm  I  hard  a  starboard  with 
it.'  I  ran  aft  and  saw  the  huge  steamer  plunging  within  her  own 
length  of  us ;  she  was  rolling  and  bowing  heavily,  the  sea  ran  in 
liquid  pitch  to  her  sides  and  then  broke  into  masses  of  foam, 
which,  whilst  she  leaned  to  them  or  reared  her  giant  bows, 
whitened  along  the  whole  length  of  her  and  threw  out  the  massive 
black  fabric  plain  to  the  sight.  Only  one  hawser — the  weather 
one — connected  her  with  us;  its  inky  stretch  was  to  be  seen 
whenever  the  head  of  a  surge  flashed  melting  under  our  counter ; 
the  other  was  gone,  and  I  immediately  understood  that  the  sound 
which  had  startled  us  in  the  cabin  was  the  shock  and  thud  of  its 
breaking. 

What  happened  now  was  so  sudden  that  I  scarce  recall  it  to 
this  moment  without  finding  my  heart  beating  half  as  fast  again 
as  it  should  to  the  recollection.  Standing  right  aft  and  looking  at 
the  steamer  through  the  rushing  squall,  at  one  moment  swept  down 
till  our  taffrail  seemed  to  be  within  a  hand's  reach  of  the  roaring, 
bubbling  black  waters,  then  soaring  out  of  the  pallid  boiling 
smother  that  our  quarters  and  counter  had  churned  up,  I  noticed 
that  the  huge  vessel  in  our  wake,  under  reefed  trysails  and  stay 
foresail,  was  paying  oflF  under  a  helm  evidently  hard  a  starboard. 
The  reason  of  this  was  plain  :  I  was  not  a  sailor,  but  my  instincts 
were  not  the  less  sure.  The  fellow  who  was  at  our  wheel,  alarmed 
perhaps  by  the  parting  of  the  lee  hawser,  had  put  his  helm  down, 
thinking  more  of  the  craft  behind  him  than  of  anything  else,  and 
eager  to  get  out  of  his  road ;  this  it  was  that  had  caused  old  Pipes 
to  roar  out  the  order  to  put  the  wheel  hard  over ;  but  the  ship 
had  come  up  quickly,  her  sails  were  shaking  and  the  thunder  of 
them  distractingly  added  to  the  abominable  sense  of  confusion 
inspired  by  the  headlong  pitching  of  the  ship,  the  blows  of  seas 
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striking  her  bows  and  tumbling  in  deluges  over  the  rail,  the 
shouting  and  screaming  of  the  passing  squall,  and  the  scores  of 
other  noises,  all  indeterminable,  but,  for  all  that,  swelling  the  hulla- 
baloo raised  by  the  infernal  orchestra.  The  steamer^s  people, 
seeing  us  apparently  in  the  act  of  staying,  and  not  knowing  what 
we  were  about,  nor  perhaps  reflecting  that  though  one  hawser  had 
parted  we  were  still  held  to  her  by  another,  had  jammed  their 
helm  hard  over  to  avoid  a  collision.  I  saw  what  would  happen,  and 
yelled  out,  *  She'll  drag  us  right  up  into  the  wind  :  for  God's  sake 
let  slip  the  weather  hawser.'  I  was  to  leeward :  whether  my  voice 
reached  Pipes'  ears  I  cannot  say :  no  attention  was  paid  to  my  shout. 

*  Hard  a-starboard !  hard  a-starboard  1 '  roared  the  skipper. 

*Hard  a-starboard  it  is,  sir !'  echoed  the  fellow  at  the  wheel, 
grinding  at  the  weather  spokes,  whilst  Semple  hung  on  to  lee- 
ward, sweating  the  chains  through  the  leading  blocks  till  God 
knows  where  the  tiller-end  pointed  to. 

^  Why,  don't  you  see — '  I  was  yelling  again. 

^  Let  go  the  weather  mizzen  topsail  braces  I  Square  away  the 
after  yards!'  shouted  Pipes.  ^By  thunder  I  youll  have  her  in 
irons  I  The  steamer'U  be  over  us  I  Shiver  the  sails,  Mr.  Semple, 
shiver  the  sails,  sir !  Jump  forward  and  get  the  inner  jib  hoisted  I 
Never  mind  if  it  blows  away  1     Quick,  man  I  why,  by  all  that's — ' 

Snap,  twang,  thud  I  went  the  second  hawser,  communicating  to 
the  ship  the  same  peculiar  hollow  shock  that  had  -brought  me 
spinning  out  of  the  cabin.  Then  it  was  that  Pipes  grasped  the 
situation.  The  canting  of  the  steamer's  head  to  leeward  under  a 
starboard  helm  had  been  dragging  us  right  up  into  the  wind, 
despite  our  hard-over  wheel.  Wonderful  it  was  that  the  old  skipper 
hadn't  noticed  this,  though  to  be  sure  it  was  all  desperately  sudden ; 
besides,  he  had  a  hundred  things  to  think  of,  had  possibly  forgotten 
the  second  hawser,  and  might  imagine  the  steamer  to  be  still 
steering  a  straight  course,  and  that  her  canting  position  was 
due  to  our  helmsman,  whose  blunder  in  putting  the  helm  of  the 
'  Silver  Sea '  down  when  the  first  tow-rope  parted,  Pipes'  whole 
struggle  was  to  remedy. 

But  the  matter  was  very  plain  now ;  the  weather  hawser  had 
broken,  but  not  before  it  had  slewed  us  head  to  wind  with  every 
stitch  we  showed  aback ;  and  there  were  we,  rolling  and  plunging 
dead  in  the  eye  of  the  heavy  sea,  with  the  enormous  hull  of  the 
steamer  looking  like  the  loom  of  land  close  under  our  st«rn,  and 
passing  us  so  slowly  that  it  seemed  impossible  she  would  go  clear 
of  us  before  we  were  into  her. 

^  Keep  all  fast  with  the  inner  jib  I  Baise  foretack  and  sheet! ' 
shouted  Pipes,  making  three  leaps  forward  till  he  was  abreast  of 
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the  foremost  quarter  boat,  and  sending  his  voice  along  the  decks 
sheer  through  the  gale  with  a  trumpet-note  in  it  that  was  abso- 
lutely startling  when  one  considered  it  was  only  human  lungs 
that  produced  it.  *  We  must  box  her  round,  men  I  round  with 
the  foreyards  before  we're  aboard  the  steamer ! ' 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  at  that  minute.  There  we  were, 
flat  aback,  head  to  sea,  a  gale  of  wind  blowing,  and  close  to  us 
astern  was  the  immense  steamship  wallowing  in  the  trough  and 
shearing  down  into  the  black  hills  with  a  savage  butting  of  her 
straight  stem  that  crushed  the  water  into  boiling  milk  for  half  an 
acre  round  her.  The  clouds  blew  in  masses  along  the  sky  with  a 
troubled  dingy  sheen  where  the  moon  hung,  though  that  would 
pass  at  times,  and  with  now  and  again  a  sharp  brief  outfly  of 
rain  that  splashed  into  one's  face  from  fair  over  the  bows  coming 
horizontally  like  a  flight  of  arrows  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 
straight  ahead  where  the  ship's  bowsprit  pointed,  you  saw  the  swell- 
ing inky  billows  rushing  into  foam  as  they  raced  with  light  enough 
flowing  oflF  their  hurling  snow  to  reveal  the  wild  stretches  of  froth 
lacing  the  headlong  slants  of  the  midnight  hollows.  There  was 
just  the  kind  of  dimness  in  the  air,  too,  to  give  terror  to  the 
picture;  everything  was  indistinct,  and  it  was  the  shadowiness  not 
less  than  the  perilous  situation  of  the  ship,  that  put  a  tlirilling 
element  of  fear  into  that  time.  Oh,  it  was  just  a  phantasm  of 
angry  ocean,  and  plunging  ships,  with  the  realities  of  human  strife 
in  it ;  you  would  have  felt  this  to  hear  the  loud  shouts  of  our 
captain,  mates,  and  men,  and  marked  the  jumping  of  their  dark 
forms  as  they  sped  from  rope  to  rope  and  hauled  and  pulled  like 
madmen,  and  then  have  looked  at  the  visionary  outline  of  our 
ship  upon  the  hills  of  water  running  at  her,  wildly  plunging  her 
head  into  a  storm  of  white  that  blew  aft  in  glimmering  masses 
over  the  bows,  shining  with  phosphoric  light  as  they  flashed  past 
the  masts,  and  whirling  with  a  shriek  of  wind  into  the  sea  beyond 
the  taflfrail ;  then  presently  driving  up  with  a  leap  of  her  bows 
that  sloped  her  masts  over  the  stem  and  buried  her  quarters,  till 
you'd  notice  the  eyes  of  the  helmsman  gleaming  in  the  binnacle 
haze,  glancing  from  right  to  left,  as  if  trying  to  make  out  which 
side  the  sea  meant  to  choose  for  its  quarter-deck  spring. 

*  Square  away  the  after  yards  I  Round  in  the  braces  for  your 
lives ! ' 

One  saw  the  whole  wild  scene,  the  surges  rolling  down  ahead, 
the  looming  steamship  close  astern,  in  a  breath ;  but  the  main 
braces  led  right  aft,  there  was  a  rush  of  men  to  them,  and  I 
scuttled  to  the  companion  to  get  out  of  their  road.  Here  I  found 
Edwards,    and    the   Colonel  and  Hornby    and    the  ladies,    all 
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clustered  together  in  the  hatchway ;  gome  half  out  of  it,  some 
below  on  the  steps.  It  was  impossible  to  talk,  the  peril  we  were 
in  silenced  us :  besides,  nothing  short  of  a  speaking-trumpet  would 
have  carried  the  voice  above  the  roaring  among  the  masts,  the 
yells  of  the  seamen,  the  shouts  of  Pipes  and  his  mates. 

*  Kound  with  them,  men !  round  with  them  1 ' 

^  Tail  on  to  the  mizzen  topsail  braces,  some  hands.     Smartly, 
for  your  lives,  lads ! ' 

*  Wheel  there !  hard  a-starboard  !  till  she  feels  it ! ' 

Our  ship  now  had  stemway,  and  this  with  the  send  of  the 
sea  was  bringing  that  enormous  lump  of  a  steamer  astern  closer 
and  closer  to  us.  Impossible  to  talk,  did  I  say  just  now  ;  faith, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  breathe.  Why,  within  pistol  shot 
of  our  taffrail  was  the  four  thousand  ton  steamer,  heaving 
her  leviathan  form  under  trysails,  and  paying  off  with  horrible 
slowness.  The  wash  of  the  seas  against  her  sides  was  like  the 
sound  of  surf  in  a  gale  of  wind  upon  an  iron-bound  coast.  Her 
illuminated  scuttles  stood  out  upon  the  blackness  she  made  like 
unwinking  eyes  fixed  upon  us.  You  heard  voices  shouting  to  us 
from  her,  but  their  meaning  was  i;orn  to  pieces  by  the  wind  ere 
the  words  had  fairly  left  the  lips  which  delivered  them.  There 
fell  a  gleam  from  the  struggling  moon  and  lighted  up  the  great 
shape,  and  you  could  have  said  that  a  jump  would  have  carried 
you  right  on  to  her  deck ;  but  the  light  was  swept  past  her,  and 
the  beam  like  a  silver  spear  was  buried  and  lost  in  a  black  hill  of 
water,  beyond,  and  as  the  darkness  rolled  on  to  her  again,  she 
loomed  up  to  twice  her  size,  and  as  we  sank  into  the  trough,  and 
she  swung  with  a  leaning  heave  up,  it  made  one  clasp  one's  hands 
to  see  how  horribly  big  and  near  she  was. 

At  last  with  yards  braced  up  on  the  port  tack  and  foresail 
down,  the  *  Silver  Sea '  took  the  whole  weight  of  the  wind  off  her 
port  bow  into  her  canvas,  and  heeled  without  an  inch  of  way  upon 
her  upon  the  side  of  a  surge  that  brought  the  decks  very  nearly 
up  and  down.  There  was  as  much  suspense  in  that  minute  of 
time  as  would  suffice  to  furnish  out  twenty  fine-weather  voyages. 
A  long  yearning  shudder  seemed  to  go  right  through  the  noble 
little  vessel  as  she  swept  with  a  steady  gushing  plunge  into  the 
hollow ;  the  next  instant  Pipes  was  grasping  the  lee  wheel,  and 
the  ship  with  every  stitch  full  was  flinging  the  seas  wildly  off  her 
wearther  bow.  The  whole  of  the  crew — at  least  the  mob  looked 
big  enough  for  all  hands — stood  just  forward  of  the  mizzen  mast, 
waiting — I  knew  what  for.  It  was  enough  to  bring  the  heart 
into  a  man's  throat  till  it  came  near  to  choking,  to  think  of  the 
rush  threatened  by  those  men — the  spring  for  the  steamer's  sides 
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— ^should  we  foul  her.  There'd  be  no  more  chance  for  our  ship,  in 
8uch  a  sea  as  was  running,  against  that  mass  of  metal  to  leeward 
of  her,  than  were  the  surges  to  set  her  grinding  her  bones  away 
against  the  base  of  a  clifiF.  The  drift  given  her  by  the  gale  and 
the  impulse  of  the  seas  combined,  would  do  her  business  for  her 
out  of  hand,  if  the  way  she  gathered  were  not  faster  than  her 
broadside  motion. 

But  the  *  Silver  Sea '  was  a  clipper ;  she  had  the  lines  of  a 
racing  yacht;  those  high  waves  she  took  as  though  they  were 
hurdles,  and  she  let  their  dark  volumes  roll  under  her  and  crush 
into  snow  against  the  steamer.  Another  giddy  plunge  that  filled 
the  lee  scuppers,  floated  us  with  screaming  rigging  right  on  to  the 
huge  screw's  quarter ;  then  followed  the  recoil  of  the  billow  on 
whose  summit  the  steamship  leaned;  and  the  next  surge  that 
swept  us  up  found  us  a  stone's  throw  past  her  quarter,  and  as  safe 
as  though  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  roiled  between  us. 

The  peril  we  had  gone  in  was  too  horribly  plain  to  be  missed 
by  any  one  of  us.  We  stood  speechless  whilst  the  huge  steamer 
drew  up  into  the  darkness  as^rn,  and  became  little  more  than  a 
deeper  shadow  upon  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  whilst  the  ^  Silver 
Sea'  with  the  gale  abaft  the  port  beam  rolled  and  plunged, 
foaming  with  a  sort  of  rejoicing  swiftness  over  the  coiling  surges, 
as  though  like  a  sentient  thing  she  was  half  crazy  with  delight 
over  her  recovered  liberty. 

^  Stand  by  to  heave  the  ship  to  ! '  rattled  out  the  hoarse  notes 
of  old  Pipes.     '  Haul  the  foresail  up  ready  for  stowing.' 

*Look  alive,  hearties!'  echoed  the  voice  of  the  chief  mate. 
*  Back  the  topsail  yards  before  we  run  the  steamer  out  of  sight.' 

*  I  say,  Hornby,'  roared  the  Colonel  in  the  companion, 
shoving  his  way  up  among  the  others  by  a  few  steps,  *  what's  the 
meaning  of  Pipes  stopping  the  ship  again,  eh  ?  Haven't  we  had 
enough  of  the  steamer,  damn  it  1 ' 

*  Why,  yes,  till  the  weather  moderates,  but  we  must  stand  by 
her,  you  know.  Can't  leave  hundreds  of  our  fellow-creatures  out 
there  to  perish.  Colonel,'  answered  Hornby. 

*  Oh,  confound  your  humanity  ! '  shouted  the  Colonel.  *  Perish  ! 
hang  them,  aren't  they  safer  in  that  mountain  of  a  ship  than  we 
are  ?  Ill  have  no  more  towing — no,  by  heavens  1  Edwards,  I 
appeal  to  you  as  my  host.  Edwards,  man,  we  must  have  no  more 
towing.  Why,  does  your  little  friend  know,  does  Hornby  here 
know,  that  we've  only  escaped  with  our  lives  by  a  hair's  breadth,  that 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  our  luck,  for  as  to  seamanship  the  deuce  an 
atom  of  it  have  we  seen,  by  George  I  we  should  all  be  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  ocean  by  this  time  ?  At  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
Hornby,  d'ye  hear  me  ? '  And  with  a  plunge  he  shot  himself  on  to 
the  deck  and  thrust  his  hairy  countenance  close  into  the  ship« 
owner's  face  to  see  him. 

At  that  moment  the  steamer  fired  a  rocket.  The  wild  signal 
cut  through  the  gale  and  burst  with  a  dull  flash  that  threw  a 
quiver  of  light  upon  the  clouds  like  a  play  of  dim  sheet  lightning. 

*  Pipes ! '  screamed  Hornby,  '  don't  that  mean  that  they're 
begging  us  not  to  leave  'em  ? ' 

The  old  skipper  did  not  hear  the  question,  and  small  wonder, 
considering  that  by  our  helm  having  been  put  down,  we  had  the 
gale  whistling  and  roaring  over  the  bow  again  with  all  the  old 
distracting  noise  of  bursting  seas  and  groaning  timbers,  to  which 
the  crew  were  adding  with  their  hoarse  yawling  as  they  snugged 
the  flapping  foresail  and  ran  to  the  topsail  braces  and  sheets. 

*I  say,  Hornby,  we  must  have  no  more  towing,'  shouted 
Edwards.  *  Sorry  to  get  in  the  road  of  a  lucrative  salvage  job,  but 
life's  life,  man.' 

*  But  aren't  we  to  take  pity  upon  all  those  fellow-beings  out 
there  ?  Are  we  to  leave  them  to  drift  on  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
whiten  those  sands  wiUi  their  bones  and  all  that  cort  of  thing,  don't 
you  know  ? '  cried  Hornby,  shrill  with  excitement  and  temper. 

*  Look  here  1 '  I  shouted,  for  let  me  tell  you  we  all  had  to 
shout  to  be  heard.  '  The  ship's  safe  now.  '  Let  Pipes  heave  her  to. 
When  he's  done  let  him  join  us  below,  and  in  the  shelter  of  the 
cabin  we  can  discuss  the  matter  calmly.' 

*  But  how  d'ye  know  she's  safe  ? '  roared  the  Colonel.  *  Who  the 
deuce  is  going  to  prove  it  ?  Why,  here's  that  Pipes  now  sticking 
the  ship  up  for  the  steamer  again,  and  we  know  that  she's  under 
sail  and  steering  in  pursuit  of  us,  and  if  we're  not  sent  to  the 
bottom  before  this  night's  out,  it'll  not  be  because  Hornby  isn't 
thirsting  for  our  lives.' 

*  Come,  come,'  cried  Mr.  Edwards ;  *  let  us  go  below  as  Aubyn 
says,  and  talk  the  thing  over  there.  This  wind  blows  my  breath 
away.  Hallo !  there  goes  another  rocket.  What  the  plague  I  are 
they  celebrating  our  escape  with  fireworks  ?  ' 

*  No,  no,'  vociferated  Hornby,  with  his  hands  to  his  mouth  to 
carry  his  voice :  *  they're  imploring  us  to  stand  by  'em  1  They're 
signalling  to  let  us  know  where  they  are.' 

*  Don't  believe  it  I'  bellowed  the  Colonel.  *  Stand  by  'eml 
Why,  aren't  they  safer  than  we  are  ?  Better  that  they  should  stand 
by  U8,  hang  them,  if  it  wasn't  that  they're  so  deuced  big  and  clumsy 
and  dangerous.  You're  thinking  of  money,  and  I'm  thinking  of 
our  lives :  and  I  mean,  by  Jupiter,  that  we  shall  keep  our  lives — 
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80  there!'  he  cried  with  his  mouth  at  Hornby's  ear,  and  venting 
his  resolution  in  a  voice  that  must  pretty  nearly  have  stunned 
the  M'ttle  man. 

My  proposal  that  we  should  go  below  was  helped  at  this 
moment  by  a  heavy  squall  of  i*ain,  that  so  blackened  the  night 
with  its  haze,  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  length  of  the  ship.  All 
who  were  outside  scrambled  into  the  companion,  and  presently  we 
were  seated  under  the  wildly  swinging  lamps,  which  were  cheerful 
enough  after  the  dark  wet  decks,  most  of  us  with  blanched  faces, 
for  our  scare  had  been  a  heavy  one  and  our  situation  so  perilous 
that  it  made  a  kind  of  wonder  to  find  the  *  Silver  Sea '  afloat,  and 
ourselves  dry  and  snug  inside  her.  The  steward  was  despatched  to 
tell  Captain  Pipes  to  come  to  the  cabin  as  soon  as  he  could  leave 
the  deck,  and  meanwhile  we  hastily  argued  our  position. 

*  I  have  a  great  respect  for  you,  Hornby,'  cried  the  Colonel, 
balancing  a  tumbler  of  cold  brandy  grog  in  his  hand,  ^  and  no  one 
could  be  more  obliged  to  you  for  the  use  of  this  ship  than  I  am. 
But  see  here,  my  friend,  hang  me  if  I  am  going  to  let  you  make 
money  out  of  me  by  my  death.  Understand  that  I'm  not  here  to 
be  drowned,  neither  is  Mrs.  Inglefield  nor  my  daughter.' 

*  I  say,  Edwards,'  bawled  the  little  shipowner,  *  our  friend's 
language  is  very  objectionable.  Aren't  our  lives  as  precious  to  us 
as  his ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  the  Colonel  means,'  exclaimed  Edwards. 
*  But  for  all  that  it  was  touch  and  go — the  least  bit  nearer  and  we 
should  have  been  crushed  into  staves.  We  must  have  no  more 
towing,  Hornby.  All  very  well  in  fine  weather  and  daylight,  but 
in  a  tempest  on  a  dark  night — no !  no  I  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
towing.' 

The  echo  of  a  smart  bang  on  deck  capped  our  friend's  words, 
and  Mrs.  Inglefield  shrieked  out, '  What  is  it  now,  Charlie  ?  Are 
we  sinking  ? ' 

*  It'll  only  be  a  rocket,  I  think,  discharged  in  reply  to  the 
steamer's  signal,  to  let  her  know  oiu:  whereabouts,'  said  I. 

*  Yes,  and  to  bring  her  steering  for  us  in  the  dark  and  running 
over  us  ! '  cried  the  Colonel,  wiping  his  forehead.  *  Pipes'U  do  for 
us  yet.  All  of  you  mark  what  I  say  :  he'll  do  for  us  yet,'  and  he 
emptied  his  glass  of  grog  down  his  throat  and  put  the  tumbler  on 
a  swinging  tray. 

*  I  don't  want  to  force  my  wishes  upon  you,  but  I  certainly 
think  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  we 
ought  to  stand  by  those  distressed  people,'  exclaimed  Hornby, 
smiting  his  little  leg  with  his  little  fiat. 

*  But  aren't  they  perfectly  safe  in  that  great  steamer  ? '  demanded 
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Miss  Edwards,  whose  uneasiness  filled  her  eyes  with  a  brightnesa 
almost  febrile. 

*  Of  course  they  are,'  said  I.  '  What  harm  can  befall  her  ? '  I 
continued,  addressing  Hornby :  ^  She's  under  command,  she's  only  a 
few  days  out,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  well  stocked  with  provisions, 
and  it'll  be  mighty  strange  if  she  doesn't  soon  fall  in  with  a 
steamer  willing  to  take  her  tow-rope,  and  better  able  to  help  her 
than  a  sailing  ship.' 

*  Of  course,  of  course,'  shouted  the  Colonel.  '  Everybody  can 
see  that  but  Hornby,  who  don't  choose  to  see  it.  And  why ;  because, 
confound  it,  the  wish  to  make  a  few  hundred  pounds  triumphs 
over  every  consideration  he  should  feel  for  the  safety  of  his 
friends.' 

I  should  have  thought  that  this  would  have  set  little  Hornby 
hopping  about  in  a  passion,  and  shouting  for  Pipes  that  he  might 
tell  him  to  shift  his  helm  afresh  and  instantly  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  But  the  little  creature  was  a  real  shipowner  at  heart. 
The  wishes  of  his  frieflds  were  unmistakable,  and  the  language  of 
the  Colonel,  that  was  not  a  little  insulting  in  its  way,  made  those 
wishes  in  a  high  degree  emphatic:  yet  the  desire  to  earn  the 
round  sum  that  would  certainly  follow  his  towage  of  the  *  Empress ' 
to  Madeira  was  too  much  for  him :  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. The  port  to  be  reached  was  not  far  oflF ;  we  were  in  no  hurry ; 
the  insurance  on  the  ship  (I  presume  she  was  insured)  could  not  be 
vitiated  by  a  '  deviation,'  as  the  imderwriting  term  is,  made  in  the 
interests  of  humanity ;  and  the  sample  the  *  Silver  Sea '  had  given 
us  of  her  towing  capacity  was,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  very  good. 
One  saw  him  scratching  his  nose  and  looking  down,  whilst  the 
Colonel  roared  and  Mr.  Edwards  expostulated,  but  it  was  clear  he 
meant  to  hold  out  if  he  could  and  have  his  way ;  and  though  the 
Colonel  greeted  all  his  references  to  humanity  and  the  duty  of 
succouring  fellow-beings  in  distress  with  a  great  deal  of  savage 
and  scornful  laughter,  yet  the  little  man  went  on,  pointing  out 
what  all  right-minded  men  would  expect  of  us  with  an  almost  un- 
natural tranquillity,  and  as  though  he  would  get  us  in  the  end  to 
believe  that  nothing  but  a  pure  and  beautiful  compassion  influenced 
him. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  or  so  Pipes  arrived.  He  lert  his 
streaming  fur  cap  on  the  companion  ladder  and  approached  us, 
balancing  himself  very  nimbly  on  his  bow  legs,  and  smiling  with 
great  determination. 

'  Sorry  I  couldn't  come  before,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  said  he, 
'  but  the  ship's  snug  enough  now  ;  merely  hove  to ;  ^[id^^making 
lovely  weather  of  it.'  ^  '^"^  ^^  ^ 
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'  Where's  the  steamer  ? '  demanded  Edwards. 

*  A  good  bit  to  wind'ard,  sir  ;  nothing  to  be  seen  of  her,  for  it's 
dra-^n  up  very  mucky,  very  mucky  indeed.' 

*  Yes,  so  mucky  as  you  call  it,'  cried  the  Colonel,  *  that  in 
groping  about  to  find  us  she'll  run  into  and  sink  us.  At  any 
moment,'  he  roared,  raising  his  hand  as  a  sea  swept  us  up  with  a 
dull  echo  of  its  thunder  penetrating  to  the  cabin,  *  we  may  feel  her 
stem  strike  us,  see  these  timbers  here  yawn,  and  behold  the  water 
pouring  in  in  tons  I ' 

'  Goodness  gracious,  Charlie ! '  cried  Mrs.  Inglefield. 

*  Lord  bless  your  heart,  Colonel,  d'ye  think  there's  no  look-out 
kept  on  deck,  that  you  talk  like  that  ?  '  said  Pipes,  bringing  his 
eyes  from  Hornby's  face,  that  wore  a  very  telegraphic  look,  to  the 
military  man,  and  putting  on  an  air  of  amused  astonishment. 
'Ladies,  don't  let  this  here  language  alarm  you,  I  beg.  Mr. 
Aubyn  here,  anyway,  knows  that  there's  no  danger.' 

I  held  my  peace. 

'My  contention.  Pipes,'  exclaimed  Hornby  in  a  shrill  voice, 
*  is,  that  it's  our  duty  to  stand  by  that  steamer.' 

*  Undoubtedly,'  replied  Pipes,  with  excessive  acquiescence. 

'  She  knows  our  name,'  continued  the  little  man,  still  very 
shrill ;  '  she  knows  that  I'm  on  board,  that  Moses  Pipes  is  master, 
and  Allan  Bird  chief  mate ;  and  if  we  leave  her  she'll  report 
our  inhumanity,  and  I  shall  be  denoiinced  right  and  left  in  the 
shipping  papers  for  cruelty  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you 
know.' 

*  Not  to  mention  the  certain  chance  of  my  losing  my  certificate 
and  being  held  up  as  a  disgrace  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  Grreat 
Britain,'  cried  Pipes,  more  vehemently  acquiescent  still.  '  As  to 
Mr.  Bird,  it  'ud  simply  be  his  ruination,  and  he's  got  a  wife  and 
family  to  provide  for.' 

*  Yes,  and  we've  got  our  lives  to  think  of,'  snarled  the  Colonel. 
'  There  must  be  no  more  towing,  damme  :  or,  if  you  rviXl  have  your 
way,  Hornby,  put  me  and  my  wife  and  daughter  into  the  steam- 
boat first,  d'ye  hear,  for  I  mean  to  run  no  more  risks  in  this 
splashing  wooden  vessel.' 

*  We're  not  towing  now,  anyways,'  said  Pipes,  who  had  his  cue, 
poor  fellow,  and  who  no  more  dared  to  oppose  the  manifest  wishes 
of  his  '  owner  '  than  a  city  clerk  with  nothing  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  on  but  his  salary,  and  without  a  prospect  in  the 
world  if  he  lost  his  situation,  would  dare  resist  the  orders  of  his 
employer.  *  We've  hove  to,  and  are  as  safe  as  a  church  in  the  middle 
of  a  town.  We  shall  send  up  an  occasional  rocket  to  comfort  the 
hearts  of  the  poor  unfortunates  out  there,  who  all  night  long^U  be 
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staring  and  staring  into  the  blackness  on  the  look-out  for  our 
signals.  I  expect  the  weather'Jl  moderate  by  the  morning ;  and 
when  it  comes  on  daybreak  well  pick  the  steamer  up  again  ;  and 
if  this  is  objected  to,  all  I  can  say  is,  it'll  be  as  severe  a  blow  to 
my  professional  character  as  was  ever  aimed  at  it.' 

He  turned  his  honest  square  face  upon  us  one  after  another. 
It  would  have  been  an  easy  thing  to  challenge  his  sincerity,  but 
you  could  not  look  at  him,  think  of  his  years,  reflect  that  by  his 
disobliging  Hornby  he  might  find  himself  stranded  on  his  return 
without  the  chance  of  obtaining  further  employment,  and  quarrel 
with  him  for  abetting  the  little  fellow's  wishes.  I  know  it  was 
these  considerations  which  kept  me  silent.  Perhaps  he  felt  that 
of  all  the  people  there  I  could  have  spoken  most  to  the  point,  for 
when  his  eyes  met  mine  there  was  a  touch  of  wistfulness  in  them, 
a  sort  of  entreaty.  ^  There's  no  danger,  there's  no  danger,'  he 
said,  looking  at  me ;  *  it's  our  duty  to  stand  by  the  steamer.' 

The  Colonel  for  some  time  continued  to  make  a  great  fuss  over 
this  resolution,  and  his^wife  found  several  objections  to  urge  against 
it ;  but  Edwards,  seeing  Hornby  determined,  and  perhaps  finding 
a  delicacy  in  demanding  that  the  little  fellow  should  not  employ 
and  do  what  he  chose  with  his  own  ship,  had  nothing  more  to 
say.  As  for  me,  my  chief  annoyance  was  that  we  should  lose  the 
strong  and  favourable  wind  that  was  blowing.  There  was  not  so 
much  of  it  hut  that  we  could  have  carried  it  on  our  quarter  with  a 
topgallant  sail  over  a  double-reefed  topsail,  and  it  would  have 
done  wonders  for  our  latitude,  to  say  nothing  of  the  buoyant  and 
rhythmical  swinging  it  would  have  yielded  instead  of  the  straining, 
tearing,  foaming,  and  shrieking  behaviour  of  the  ship  under  a  shred 
of  canvas,  and  leaping  and  diving  under  a  lee  helm  upon  the  seas 
rolling  in  tall  black  ridges  at  her  bows. 

Pipes  drank  off  a  glass  of  grog  and  went  on  deck.  I  rose  to 
follow  him,  just  to  take  a  last  look  round  before  turning  in.;  but 
whilst  I  lingered  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  looking  up  at 
the  howling  blackness  that  lay  in  an  ebony  square  on  top  of  the 
hatch  as  though  the  companion  were  closed  with  doors  of  jet.  Miss 
Edwards  joined  me,  and  stood  balancing  herself  with  her  hand  on 
the  brass  handrail. 

*  What  sort  of  night  is  it  ? '  she  asked. 

*Most  uninviting,'  1  replied.  *The  deck  will  not  be  fit  for 
you.  Miss  Edwards.  The  moon's  smothered  up,  and  you'll  not  see 
a  third  of  the  ship's  length.' 

*  Oh,  I  have  no  intention  of  going  on  deck.  We  are  not  in 
danger  I  hope,  in  lying  as  we  are  ? ' 

*  Not  in  the  least.'  Digitized  by  Google 
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'  I  mean  there  is  no  chance  of  the  steamer  running  into  us,  as 
Colonel  Inglefield  suggested  ? ' 

'  Oh  dear  no ;  there'll  be  too  'bright  a  look-out  kept  aboard 
both  vessels  to  make  such  a  risk  as  that  likely,'  said  I  heartily, 
for  there  was  an  anxiety  in  her  fine  eyes  that  caused  one  to  feel  the 
need  of  encouraging  her. 

'  How  dogged  Mr.  Hornby  is,'  she  exclaimed.  *  He  sees  our 
wishes  plainly,  and  yet  he  insists  upon  keeping  near  that  dangerous 
steamer.' 

*  He  has  the  instincts  of  the  British  shipowner,'  said  I.  *  You 
observe  he  is  slightly  poetical  when  there  is  nothing  to  earn,  but 
the  instant  money  comes  in  his  way  he  grows  hideously  prosaic' 

She  glanced  towards  the  group  at  the  end  of  the  cabin,  and 
then  said,  *  We  were  in  great  danger  when  the  ropes  which  con* 
nected  us  with  the  steamer  broke,  weren't  we,  Mr.  Aubyn  ?  ' 

*Why,'  I  replied,  'now  that  it's  all  over  and  not  likely  to 
happen  again,  I  may  say  yes,  we  were  in  great  danger  indeed,  as 
near  being  dismasted,  stove  in,  sunk  and  drowned,  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  Nothing  but  Pipes'  seamanship  saved  us.  Had  he 
lost  his  head  or  been  less  prompt  in  swinging  the  yards  round,  we 
should  have  gone  to  pieces  against  that  rolling  steamer  in  five 
minutes.  But  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  you  know,  especially  at 
sea,  where  there's  a  very  great  deal  of  close  shaving,  and  there's 
no  danger  now  SLnywBLj — ^you  may  go  to  bed  and  sleep  peacefully, 
quite  assured  of  that.^ 

*  Well,  it  may  be  as  you  say.  I  don't  feel  much  in  the  humour 
for  bed  though.  How  much  safer  the  land  is  than  the  sea,  after 
all,  in  spite  of  those  sailor  songs  in  which  seamen,  you  remember, 
in  a  hurricane  are  made  to  say  they  are  so  very  thankful  that  they 
are  not  where  chimney-pots  and  roofs  are  flying.' 

She  laughed,  ^th  a  kind  of  shiver  running  through  her  rich 
voice,  and  then  wishing  me  good-night,  cautiously  worked  her  way 
aft  again,  holding  on  to  the  edge  of  the  table  for  support.  It  was 
an  evil  thought  to  come  into  my  brain  at  such  a  time,  but  her 
beauty  made  me  almost  wish  that  something  serious  would  happen, 
just  to  give  me  a  chance  of  converting  myself  into  a  hero  in  her 
eyes.  One  could  not  look  at  her  without  longing  to  rank  high  in 
her  esteem,  not  to  speak  of  anything  else ;  though  let  me  tell  you 
that  her  following  me  to  the  companion  ladder,  and  talking  to  me 
there,  and  making  me  a  confidant,  as  it  were,  in  her  misgivings 
and  ideas,  formed  just  the  sort  of  behaviour  to  despatch  me  on  to 
the  deck  in  a  mood  that  should  have  proved  a  fruitful  one  in 
sentiment,  if  a  fine  calm  night  had  been  on  and  a  gentle  moon  to 
help  to  such  fructification,  instead  of  a  black  fierce  wind  full  of 
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spray,  and  squalls  of  wet,  which  would  sometimes  come  heavy 
enough  to  dri^e  romance  out  of  one  like  so  much  cobweb. 

A  gloomy  howling  night  it  was,  and  I  don't  know  what  carried 
me  into  it,  unless  it  were  the  old  professional  trick  of  taking  one 
squint  at  the  sky  and  two  over  the  side  before  going  to  bed.  The 
wind  was  damp  with  spray ;  but  the  last  squall  had  blown  over, 
and  there  was  no  more  rain  just  then.  One  would  have  expected 
some  sort  of  dim  twilight-like  illumination  from  the  moon  behind 
the  clouds ;  but  the  vapour  lay  so  thick — dense  flying  masses  with 
a  whirl  of  scud  beneath  them,  as  anyone  might  suppose — that  it 
was  impenetrable  to  the  mild  lustre  of  the  luminary,  as  yet  but  in 
her  second  quarter,  and  the  shadows  of  the  night  lay  dark  indeed 
upon  the  deep ;  still,  foul  as  the  weather  looked,  the  gale  was  not  so 
hard  but  that  it  would  have  let  us  run.  Any  sailor  stepping  on 
deck  would  have  known  we  were  not  hove  to  for  the  wind  and  the 
sea,  there  was  not  enough  of  either,  savagely  as  the  ship  jumped, 
and  sharply  as  she'd  slope  her  decks  to  it  now  and  again ;  but  he 
might  have  stared  to  windward  and  to  leeward  with  a  hundred 
eyes,  and  found  no  other  cause.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
eave  the  curling  head  of  a  surge  glimmering  out  of  the  darkness, 
or  a  faint  flashing  of  phosphorescent  light  over  the  bow  when  a 
plunge  of  the  ship's  head  drove  an  oncoming  billow  back  into 
boiling  water,  whose  seething  rose  shrill  amid  the  whistling  and 
dreary  clattering  of  rope  against  rope  aloft. 

I  had  not  been  looking  about  me  for  two  minutes  when  a  dark 
figure  on  the  weather  quarter  let  fly  a  rocket  from  a  socket  fixed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  rail  there.  It  flew  aloft  with  the  report 
of  a  gun,  soaring  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  cleaving  the  wind 
almost  plumb  with  the  point  from  which  it  had  been  fired,  and 
then  burst  into  a  gush  of  yellow  splendour  that  flashed  up  the  night 
like  as  you  may  see  the  clouds  thrown  out  by  a  winking  of  summer 
lightning  over  the  sea-line,  and  the  light  blew  away  in  a  ball  of 
fire.  I  knew  the  steamer  would  be  to  windward,  and  I  gazed 
into  the  thick  dusk  that  way  for  some  time,  expecting  to  see  a 
similar  signal;  and  then  some  one  passing  the  companion  near 
which  I  was  standing,  I  said  *  Is  that  you,  Captain  Pipes  ?  ' 

*  No,  it's  Mr,  Bird  ;  Captain  Pipes  is  right  aft  there.' 

*  What's  become  of  the  steamer,  Mr.  Bird  ? ' 

'  Oh,  she'll  be  out  to  wind'ard  there,  I  expect,  Mr.  Aubyn,'  he 
replied. 

^  Has  she  answered  your  signals  ?  ' 

*Up  to  the  last  two  times  she  has.  Why  she's  stopped  I 
don't  know,  unless  she  reckons  that  our  firing's  enough  for  both.' 

'  That's  not  quite  shipshape,  is  it  ?   Won't  she  guess  that  if  we 
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fail  to  see  her  signals  we  shall  conclude  that  she  is  out  of  sight, 
and  give  up  wasting  our  rockets  ? ' 

*  Whyj  if  she's  in  sight,  and  finds  that  we  have  done  firing,  she 
may  turn  to  then  and  fire  herself.  It's  Mr.  Hornby's  wish  that 
we  should  send  up  these  lights  every  half  hour.  He  don't  mean 
to  lose  sight  of  her,  if  he  can  help  it ;  and  he's  right,  for  if  he 
can  carry  her  to  Madeira,  there'll  be  a  deal  of  money  for  him  to 
take  up. 

We  stood  awhile  talking  after  this  fashion,  and  then  Pipes 
called  him.  Six  bells  were  struck,  signifying  eleven  o'clock.  The 
notes  rang  with  a  moan  through  the  crying  wind,  and  put  a 
shudder  into  me  somehow  by  the  wilder  and  darker  melancholy 
they  seemed  to  give  to  the  weltering,  fitfully  glimmering  shadow 
beyond  the  ship.  It  might  have  been  the  memory  of  the  narrow 
escape  we  had  had,  coupled  with  the  shivering  thoughts  it  begot 
when  I  looked  over  the  lee  rail,  and  made  out  the  phantom  forms 
of  billows  rolling  in  shapeless  ink-black  processions  into  the 
deeper  gloom,  that  depressed  me  with  a  foreboding  spirit.  It 
lay  heavy,  and  I  could  not  shake  it  off.  You  heard  the  voice  of 
the  gale  aloft,  but  could  see  nothing,  unless  it  might  be  the 
faintest  glimpse  of  the  lower  maintopsail  waving  like  a  square  of 
pitch  upon  the  black  gi'ound  of  the  sky.  Now  and  again  a  vision 
of  the  hull  of  the  ship  would  lift  out  of  the  white  water  around 
her  bows  and  sides  and  float  upwards^  borne  by  an  invisible  fold  of 
sea,  and  then  vanish  as  the  swoop  of  the  fabric  carried  it  into  one 
of  the  hollows  which  roared  between  the  swinging  liquid  peaks. 
Dreary  as  it  all  was,  the  humour  it  begot  in  me  caused  me  to  find 
a  dismal  fascination  in  it,  and  I  should  have  stood  looking  on 
at  this  glooming  universe  full  of  interminable  motion,  and  the 
dim  gleam  of  froth,  and  the  innumerable  crying  of  the  gale,  but 
for  a  sudden  smart  squall  that  swept  down  in  a  whole  sheet  of 
water,  and  drove  me  with  headlong  hurry  below. 

The  cabin  lamps  were  dimmed,  and  everybody  had  gone  to 
bed.  It  was  a  wise  example,  and  in  twenty  minutes  I  was  between 
the  blankets  sound  asleep. 

It  was  hard  upon  nine  o'clock  when  I  woke,  having  overslept 
the  steward's  regular  eight  o'clock  summons.  Every  now  and 
again  the  scuttle  of  my  cabin  would  be  swept  by  a  gurgling  wash 
of  bright  green  water,  which,  as  it  filled,  left  a  weeping  sparkle 
of  sunshine  upon  the  wet  glass.  It  was  certain  that  there  was  a 
grand  sailing  breeze  blowing,  and  that  the  *  Silver  Sea '  was 
rushing  through  the  water  like  a  steamer.  This  the  veriest 
landsman  could  have  told  without  going  to  look.  If  we  had  any- 
thing in  tow,  I  was  pretty  sure  it  was  not  a  broken  down  screw- 
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ship  of  4,000  tons  burden.  Every  buoyant  floating  leap  of  the 
vessel  was  full  of  liberty,  and  if  she  was  not  doing  a  long  ten 
knots  by  the  log,  then  assuredly  the  water  that  welled  up  over  the 
scuttle  yearning  and  flying,  and  like  liquid  emerald  for  the  gem- 
like lustre  in  its  transparency,  was  not  green  but  black.  I  was 
all  excitement  for  news,  and  made  haste  to  bundle  out  of  my 
cabin. 

*  How  long  before  breakfast  is  ready,  steward  ? ' 

*  Ten  minutes,  sir.' 

*  Anybody  up  ?  ' 

^  Everybody,  sir,  and  all  on  deck.' 

I  put  my  nose  above  the  companion  and  looked  aloft.  A  noble 
wind,  blowing  one  point  abaft  the  beam,  was  flashing  fair  and  full 
into  every  cloth  the  *  Silver  Sea '  could  extend.  Topgallant, 
topmast,  and  lower  stunsails  were  out,  and  the  swinging  boom 
with  the  great  gleaming  square  of  canvas  pulling  at  it  was  forked 
up  by  the  heel  of  the  ship  to  an  angle  of  thirty.  Under  this  vast 
spread — everything  doing  its  work,  staysail  and  jib-sheets  like 
fiddle-strings,  halliards  vibrating  with  their  tension  to  the  wind, 
guys  and  braces  and  weather  standing  rigging  ruling  the  blue 
and  white  of  the  sky  like  bara  of  steel — the  *  Silver  Sea '  was 
racing  along  the  ocean  as  an  albatross  flies,  scarcely  accentuating 
the  heights  and  hollows  of  the  billows  by  the  aerial  adaptation  of 
her  clipper  hull  to  them,  and  arching  a  rainbow  at  her  bows 
through  which  she  seemed  to  sail,  as  though  old  Daddy  Neptune 
was  honouring  by  this  crystalline  erection  of  exquisite  tints  her 
progress  into  the  deeper  solitude  of  his  dominions.  We  were 
alone  :  there  was  no  steamer  in  our  wake,  no  sail  in  sight,  nothing 
around  but  the  wide  and  foaming  blue  sea  sweeping  to  right  and 
left  in  a  girdle  under  the  sun ;  where,  like  a  diamond-clasp,  the 
bright  white  light  of  the  young  luminary's  reflection  seemed  to 
tmite  the  two  ends  of  the  blue  cincture.  Everybody  was  on  deck, 
as  the  steward  had  said,  whetting  his  appetite  for  breakfast 
against  the  fresh  and  pouring  wind. 

*  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  I  sang  out.  '  How 
now,  pray?  Where  away  in  this  fashion  ?  Are  we  still  outwaid 
bound,  for  I  am  too  much  surprised  as  yet  to  notice  on  which 
side  of  us  the  sun  stands  ? ' 

'  WTiy,  what  are  you  surprised  at,  Aubyn  ? '  exclaimed 
Edwards,  as  I  joined  him  and  the  others,  for  they  were  all  in  a 
group  near  the  mizzen  rigging  looking  seawards. 

*  First  of  all,  by  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  night,  the 
foul  and  drenching  old  hag  I  left  in  charge  of  the  ocean  here  at 
six  bells  yesterday.'  Digitized  by  Googie 
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'  Isn't  this  better  ? '  shouted  the  Colonel,  grinning,  and  evi- 
dently in  high  spirits. 

*  Certainly  ;  but  where's  the  steamer  ? '  said  I  to  Hornby. 

*  Blown  out  of  sight,'  exclaimed  the  little  fellow,  looking  rue- 
fully at  me. 

*  No,  no  1 '  cried  Edwards,  laughing  heartily,  *  you  must  have 
the  truth,  Aubyn.  You're  just  as  much  entitled  to  your  revenge 
as  we  are.  I  say,  Captain  I '  he  called  to  the  old  fellow^  who  was 
stumping  the  deck  athwartships  this  side  the  binnacle ;  ^ just 
tell  Mr.  Aubyn  what's  become  of  the  steamer,  will  you  ? ' 

Pipes  approached  us,  rubbing  his  nose  and  grinning  with  an 
air  of  perplexity.  *  Why,  gentlemen  and  ladies,'  said  he,  with  a 
sidelong  squint  at  Hornby, '  I  really  don't  know  that  there's  any- 
thing in  this  job  to  merit  repeating — you  have  the  facts.' 

'  Aubyn,  it  is  too  fine  though,  confound  it,  it's  too  fine  though,' 
exclaimed  the  Colonel,  still  grinning  with  all  his  might,  and  so 
contorting  his  countenance  that  his  whiskers  stood  straight  out  in 
distinct  bristles  like  the  fibres  in  the  glory  round  the  head  of  a 
saint.  '  Think  of  your  friend  the  Captain  here  shoving  the  ship 
up  all  night  into  the  wind  and  burning  several  pounds  worth  of 
rockets,  only  to  see  the  steamer,  when  the  dawn  broke,  with  another 
steamer  alongside  of  her !  Isn't  that  something  like  a  joke  now, 
by  George  ? ' 

^  It's  true  enough,'  exclaimed  Pipes,  with  a  doleful  shake  of 
the  head. 

*  Ay,  but  that's  not  all,'  said  Edwards;  'just  tell  Aubyn,  Cap- 
tain, that  in  reply  to  your  flags  she  signalled  that  she  didn't  want 
any  further  help  from  us.  Why,  Hornby,  that  was  the  snub  direct, 
you  know.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  offensive.  After  nearly 
sinking  us,  and  allowing  us  to  fire  rockets  all  night,  and  lose  time 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  to  coolly  wave  us  oflF,  to 
contemptuously  say  "Thanks;  we've  had  quite  enough  of  yot/, 
you  can  clear  out.'' ' 

*  Hang  me  if  it  isn't  actionable,  Hornby.  Confound  me  if  I 
wouldn't  sue  'em  1 '  shouted  the  Colonel. 

*  Oh,  let  them  go,'  muttered  the  little  fellow ;  *  we  acted  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know. 
I'm  glad  matters  have  turned  out  as  they  have.  It  grieved  me 
mucli  to  find  myself  opposed  to  your  wishes  last  night,  especially 
since  I  fear  Miss  Edwards  was  on  her  papa's  side  ;  but  humanity 
must  stand  even  before  chivalry.  Yes,  we  must  discharge  our 
duty,  even  though  by  so  doing  we  vex  and  offend  those  whose  good 
opinions  we  dearly  prize,'  and  he  gave  Miss  Edwards  a  pointed 
bow  as  he  spoke.  Dg.zed by Google 
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I  was  thankful  the  Colonel  supplied  me  with  an  excuse  to 
laugh  out.  *Why,  Hornby,'  he  roared,  *  you're  worse  than 
Joseph  Surface,  man.  You  beat  him  hollow  in  sentiment.  My 
dear  little  friend,  don't  talk  to  us  about  humanity.  Why,  by 
jingo,  all  you  thought  of  was  the  money  you'd  get  by  towing  the 
steamer.' 

This  was  like  drawing  the  peg  out  of  a  full  cask.  After  this, 
^  chaff '  poured  fast  and  thick  upon  the  little  man.  None  of  us 
spared  him;  even  the  ladies  joined  in;  until  the  shipowner,  blazing 
up,  shrieked  out,  *  I'll  never  act  with  humanity  again,  never  1  I'll 
never  again  subject  myself  to  such  misconstruction.  Were  we  to 
sight  a  vessel  sinking  with  two  thousand  people  aboard,  I  wouldn't 
make  an  effort  to  save  them.  Edwards,  you  hear  me ;  I'm  a  man 
of  my  word  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,  and  if  I 
were  to  see  the  ocean  covered  with  mothers  and  their  infants,  I'd 
sail  right  through  them,  I  would.     It's  fearful  to  be  misjudged.' 

The  breakfast  bell  put  an  end  to  this  for  a  time,  though  we  all 
let  fly  at  him  afresh  when  at  table,  being  determined  to  punish 
him  for  his  disobliging  conduct  on  the  previous  night.  It  was  not 
very  kind  treatment,  perhaps,  to  give  a  man  who  had  placed  his 
ship  at  our  service,  but  we  were  not  going  to  allow  any  cant 
about  humanity  to  mask  his  rapacity  from  us,  nor  were  we  willing 
to  easily  forgive  him  for  prolonging  the  uneasiness  and  anxiety 
that  had  been  excited  by  the  serious  risk  we  had  run. 

Anyhow  the  steamer  troubled  us  no  more ;  though  you  would 
have  imagined  from  the  manner  in  which  our  noble  little  ship 
swept  through  the  deep,  that  she  believed  the  lumping  metal  craft 
to  be  in  full  chase  of  her,  and  that  there  must  be  no  halting  in 
the  swift  flight  until  she  had  put  some  hundreds  of  leagues  of 
blue  Atlantic  water  between  her  and  the  monster  that  had  nearly 
sunk  her. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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There  is  a  certain  set  of  people,  amongst  whom  a  coloured  bed- 
gown with  a  sunflower  ranks  as  full  dress,  by  whom  the  name  of 
Smedlar  Brown  is  reverenced.  This  distinguished  sesthete  has 
several  claims  on  the  regard  and  admiration  of  the  cultured.  He 
is  a  painter  of  the  Impressionist  school.  His  enemies  declare  that 
his  impressions  of  men  and  things  as  shown  in  his  pictures  are 
very  different  from  the  impressions  of  the  unawakened  many;  also 
he  is  a  critic  on  art  and  drama ;  but  perhaps  not  the  least  of  his 
charms  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  has  rarely  been  seen  in  a  clean 
collar,  and  never  in  a  chimney-pot  hat.  The  Smedlar  Browns 
reside  in  an  unassuming  villa  in  that  region  of  town  which  by 
coarse  cabmen  has  been  christened  *  Jack's  Timber.'  The  hall 
door  has  long  since  forgotten  even  the  nature  of  paint ;  but 
there  is  the  word  Scdve  graven  on  the  brass  knocker ;  and  Vale  on 
the  inside  is  a  fair  substitute  for  a  carpet  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Smedlar  Brown  is  the  father  of  two  angular  daughters  and 
two  artistic  sons.  The  girls  affect  the  aesthetic  or  daffodowndilly 
style  of  dress  and  ornament ;  they  dye  their  hair  a  dull  yellow,  and 
disguise  their  complexion  with  prepared  chalk.  The  boys,  William 
and  Frederick,  both  artists,  the  former  twenty-six  years  old,  the 
latter  two  years  younger,  are  likely  youths  enough,  unkempt  as 
to  the  head,  and  prone  to  many-hued  handkerchiefs. 

Worshippers  of  the  Beautiful,  these  amiable  youths  naturally 
detested  their  very  commonplace  Christian  names ;  but  as  their 
fellow-students  at  the  Academy  schools  had  nicknamed  them 
*Hardlines  Bill'  and  'Lucky  Freddy,'  subterfuge  was  useless. 
Ever  since  he  could  remember,  it  had  seemed  to  William  that  he 
had  been  bom  under  an  unlucky  star,  while  Fred  was  always  smiled 
on  by  the  goddess  of  fortune.  Their  mother  having  died  when  the 
bairns  were  all  young,  they  had  been  left  to  tumble  up  into  years 
of  discretion  pretty  much  according  to  their  respective  fancies. 

It  wae  lucky  for  the  two  boys  that  their  natural  inclinations 
had  led  them  to  adopt  art  as  a  profession.  For  in  that  alone 
could  their  father  be  of  any  assistance  to  them.  His  influence  had 
got  them  artistic  work  on  some  of  the  magazines  he  wrote  for ; 
and  he  nobly  canvassed  for  subscribers  for  the  engravings  of  his 
sons'  pictures.  Indeed,  considering  the  fact  that  beyond  board 
and  lodging  they  had  cost  him  nothing  for  the  last  six  years,  he 
was  quite  satisfied  with  the  male  half  of  his  brood.  i^But  the  girls 
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were  a  deep  source  of  solicitude  to  Smedlar  Brown ;  how  to  get 
thetn  well  settled  in  life  was  a  still  vexed  problem  to  this  fond 
parent.  How  could  he,  to  whom  life  was  unbearable  without  his 
after-dinner  smoke,  trot  about  playing  chaperon  at  evening  parties  ? 
He  felt  his  uselessness  in  this  quarter,  and  tried  to  make  up  for  it 
by  planting  Grace  and  Jiouise  (these  were  the  damsels'  names)  at 
country  houses  for  indefinite  periods ;  where  he  left  it  to  their 
own  sense  of  duty  to  do  their  utmost  to  obtain  suitable  matri- 
monial situations.  At  this  planting  business  he  was  a  real  genius. 
Should  a  kind-hearted  matron,  in  a  burst  of  friendly  leave-taking, 
say,  *  Mr.  Smedlar  Brown,  why  don't  you  let  your  Grace  and  hei 
sister  come  and  see  my  daughters  ;  they  would  be  charmed  to  have 
them,'  Smedlar  had  nailed  her  before  she  had  time  to  recant. 
He  would  say,  ^  It  is  the  distance  that  has  prevented  it,  not  my 
little  girls'  inclinations ;  but  since  you  are  really  so  kind  as  tc 
wish  to  have  them,  I'll  tell  them  to  pack  up  their  traps  to- 
morrow, and  they  shall  be  with  you  the  day  after.'  So  far,  however, 
beyond  the  pleasure  the  girls  felt  in  getting  away  from  theii 
Bohemian  surroundings,  these  visits  had  borne  no  fruit ;  and  the 
Miss  Browns  were  still  spinsters.  To  the  boys  the  father  gave 
sound  wholesome  advice.  Across  his  coffee  and  cigar  he  reiterated 
these  words  of  wisdom — *For  you,  William,  I  have  no  fear.  Your 
industry,  which  already  sustains  you,  will  certainly  one  day  attain 
for  you  a  great  position.  But  you,  Frederick,  are  too  apt  to  trust 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  You  are,  moreover,  slightly  extrava- 
gant. Marry,  my  boy ;  make  a  wealthy  alliance.  Miss  Dreggs,  the 
cocoa  people's  daughter,  you  seem  to  get  on  well  enough  with ; 
win  her  and  you  will  fill  a  father's  heart  with  joy.  You  are,  you 
know,  very  good-looking  (most  people  declare  you  resemble  your 
father),  and  you  have  address.  Do  think  over  this  advice,  Fred,  and 
act  on  it.'  These  addresses  were  far  from  pleasing  the  laborious 
William ;  for  two  reasons  he  disliked  them.  In  the  first  place  he 
did  not  appreciate  these  allusions  to  Frederick's  beauty ;  and 
secondly,  he  had  seriously  thought  of  Miss  Dreggs.  for  himself. 

An  intimate  female  friend  had  spread  the  report  that  the 
Smedlar  Brown  family  managed  their  wardrobe  on  the  principle  of 
the  old-fashioned  provincial  theatre ;  one  room  was  set  apart  for 
clothes,  and  here  the  young  Browns  dipped  for  garments  as  in  a 
lucky-bag.  This,  if  true,  might  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Miss 
Smedlar  Browns  were  frequently  seen  in  mannish  coats  and  jackets, 
while  the  boys  sometimes  appeared  in  girlish  straw  hats. 

Two  months  ago  William  and  Frederick  were  placed  in  the 
following  dilemjua.  Age  rather  than  hard  wear  had  placed  both  their 
dress  suits  hors  de  combat    They  could  rub  on  no  longer,  for  all 
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the  nap  had  rut3bed  off  long  ago,  and  the  necessity  of  buying  new 
suits  stared  them  in  the  face.  Their  funds  were  low,  so  low  that 
they  heartily  wished  that  the  fashions  of  Adam's  time  could  be 
revived,  and  a  handsome  fig-leaf  be  considered  full  dress.  Un- 
fortunately for  them,  and  luckily  for  the  tailors,  this  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  they  took  to  studying  the  advertisements  of  cheap 
clothing.  After  deep  calculation  they  found  that  for  four  shining 
images  of  our  gracious  queen,  they  could  be  provided  with  swallow- 
tails, though  the  quality  of  the  garments  would  probably  leave 
almost  everything  to  be  desired.  It  was  in  cases  like  this  that 
Fr<»ddy's  talent  showed  itself.  Struck  with  a  brilliant  idea,  he 
proposed  that  they  should  club  together,  buy  a  really  good  dress 
suit,  and  share  it  as  the  brothers  Box  and  Cox  shared  their  apart- 
ment. This  plan  was  triumphantly  carried  out,  and  the  brothers 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  the  proud  possessors  of  the 
latest  novelty, '  the  new  elastic  dress  suit,'  as  advertised  in  all  the 
Society  papers. 

As  neither  brother  cared  much  for  the  joys  of  society,  the  dress 
suit  had  an  easy  time.  Probably  it  thought  that  Freddy  did  it  the 
most  justice.  For  Frederick  had  picked  up  a  large  bunch  of  seals 
with  which  he  walked  delicately  and  janglingly  after  the  manner 
of  a  popular  beauty  actor ;  while  William  adorned  himself  with  a 
large  tawny  silk  handkerchief  drooping  from  his  waistcoat.  This 
was  merely  for  ornament,  as  he  kept  one  for  business  in  his  tail 
pocket.  While  the  dress  suit  was  in  its  first  bloom,  a  card  for  an 
At  home  came  for  both  brothers  from  the  wife  of  the  eminent 
Academician,  Mr.  Mungo  Brooke.  Everybody  who  was  anybody 
in  the  musical,  dramatic,  and  artistic  world  would  be  there ;  so 
the  Smedlar  Browns  naturally  did  not  want  to  be  out  of  it.  Then 
the  awful  question  arose  as  to  which  of  the  brothers  was  to  sacrifice 
himself.  Freddy,  being  the  younger,  was  expected  to  jump  into 
the  breach.  But  here  again  he  was  blessed  with  an  idea.  The 
house  was  close  at  hand.  Why  not  divide  the  evening  into  halves, 
and  let  each  of  tbem  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the 
artistic  mob  ?  William  of'course  could  not  object  to  this  obviously 
fair  arrangement ;  so  he  agreed  that  one  should  go  from  nine  to 
twelve  o'clock,  and  then  return  to  make  room  for  the  other  to  enjoy 
the  tail  end  of  the  night,  or  niore  properly  morning.  Not  knowing 
how  much  depended  on  his  choice,  the  elder  brother  determined 
to  take  the  first  half. 

Never  had  the  Mungo  Brooke  mansion  in  the  Grove  End  Boad 
looked  more  artistic  than  on  the  night  of  this  At  home.  Shadowy 
lanterns  illumined  the  handsomely  furnished  rooms,  and  deep  was 
the  murmur  of  voices  as  the  crowd  of  celebrities  and  towzled 
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sestheteB  crushed  up  the  stairs  to  greet  their  hostess*  There  was 
a  dimly-lighted  but  warm  and  comfortable  conservatory  where  an 
artificial  butler  had  dispensed  tea  and  cofifee  earlier  in  the  evenings 
but  which  at  11.^0  was  occupied  only  by  the  elder  of  the  Smedlar 
jrere%  and  Miss  Lizzie  Dreggs,  the  heiress.  Miss  Dreggs,  a  pretty 
girl,  with  dark  eyes  and  black  hair,  was  leaning  back  in  a  deep 
Liberty  arm-chair  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  glad  to  be  out  of  the 
noise  and  heat  of  the  other  rooms,  and  pleased  also  to  have  a 
young  man  dancing  attendance  upon  her ;  for  Miss  Dreggs  was 
twenty-eight,  and,  in  spite  of  her  fortune,  was  shimned  by  the 
majority  of  the  assembled  jeuneaae  dorSe  on  account  of  her  singu- 
larly bitter  tongue.  To-night,  though,  she  felt  romantic.  She  had 
been  thinking  that  in  two  years  she  would  reach  that  terrible 
period  in  a  woman's  life,  her  thirtieth  birthday,  and  that  it  was 
a  duty  she  owed  to  society  to  marry  before  that  awful  crisis ;  so 
she  was  inclined  to  listen  to  the  pearls  tb^t  fell  from  William's 
lips. 

*  How  terribly  hot  those  rooms  are  getting  1  I  always  wonder 
why  people  enjoy  listening  to  Italian  songs  they  don't  half  under- 
stand, packed  like  the  poor  wretches  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta, 
with  the  temperatiure  equal  to  the  last  room  in  a  Turkish  bath,' 
remarked  William,  as  he  fanned  the  heiress  with  one  of  the 
Japanese  fans  which  formed  the  chief  mural  decoration  of  the 
room. 

*  By  the  bye,  talking  of  hot  rooms,  have  you  read  those  "Letters 
from  Hell"?' 

Miss  Dreggs  was  not  intellectual,  and  loved  not  reading ;  she 
thought  William  meant  some  sort  of  a  joke,  so  she  said,  *  Really, 
you're  too  funny,  Mr.  Brown.     You  ought  to  write  for  "  P-uch." ' 

*  No,  I  don't  scribble  at  all ;  I  only  paint.  Ah,  Miss  Dreggs,  if 
you  would  only  sit  for  me.some  day,  I  should  be  so  delighted.  I 
am  doing  a  picture  now,  a  Jewish  slave-market,  that  I  think  will 
be  rather  like  that  of  Long's,  you  know.  And  your  face  is  the 
very  ideal  of  Oriental  beauty.' 

As  Mies  Dreggs  owned  a  thorough-bred  cockney  countenance, 
she  was  pleased  with  this  compliment.  She  looked  down  and 
murmured,  *  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  be  painted.  Pa  always 
said  I  was  to  be  done  by  Millais,  some  day.  But  I  am  sure  I  had 
rather  you  do  it.     Yomr  brother's  an  artist,  too,  isn't  he  ? ' 

*  Yes,  he's  at  home  now,  working  at  a  picture  for  the  Grosvenor. 
He's  coming  on  here  soon,  I  think.'  And  William  secretly  looked 
at  his  watch.  His  time  was  nearly  up ;  it  seemed  hard  to  have  to 
go  just  as  he  had  captured  Miss  Dreggs,  but  lie  could  not  break 
faith  with  his  brother.     So  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  his 
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next  ten  minutes.  On  tbe  mantelpiece,  which  was  bright  with 
manj'coloured  bits  of  artistic  china,  there  was  a  clock  which 
showed  exactly  the  same  time  as  William's  turnip-like  silver 
watch — ten  minutes  to  twelve.  A  vision  of  the  other  brother,  not 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  connting  the  minutes  by  the  dining-room 
clock,  the  only  one  that  condescended  to  go  in  the  Smedlar 
establishment,  passed  before  his  mind's  eye  as  he  racked  his  brain 
to  find  something  pointed  to  say.  Miss  Dreggs  was  pretending  to 
listen  to  a  recitation  going  on  in  the  next  room,  an  occasional 
word  making  itself  heard  now  and  then  across  the  buzz  of  the 
conve/sation  of  the  people  just  out  of  reach  of  the  hostess's 
reproving  eye,  so  she  would  not  help  him. 

*  I  have  got  to  go  on  to  another  crush  at  the  Robinsons'  di- 
rectly. Miss  Dreggs.  Don't  you  get  terribly  tired  of  all  this  sort 
of  thing?' 

^Yes;  it  is  not  highly  exciting  seeing  the  same  people  time 
after  time,  and  talking  the  same  sort  of  nonsense  about  the 
weather  and  the  theatres.     I  like  amusing  people  ;  don't  you?' 

A  sense  of  his  utter  and  hopeless  inability  to  be  amusing  over- 
whelmed William.  Should  he  straightway  tell  the  heiress  he 
adored  her  ?  It  seemed  the  simplest  course  to  pursue ;  but  then 
it  would  he  such  a  fearful  plunge  from  the  present  commonplaces 
of  their  tete-a-tete.  He  might  just  as  well  be  talking  to  one  of 
his  sisters  for  all  the  headway  he  was  making.  Suddenly  he 
made  a  determination  ;  before  the  clock  struck  twelve  he  would 
have  taken  the  gloved  hand  which  Miss  Dreggs  was  allowing  to 
hang  over  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  told  her  that  he  loved  her. 

*  Surely  you  can  never  find  it  difficult  to  surround  yourself  with 
amusii.^  people,'  he  said,  *  with  your  great  attractions  and  fortune.' 
The  word  had  slipped  out  before  he  was  aware  of  it ;  he  had 
been  thinking  what  he  could  do  with  the  Dreggs'  thousands,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  recall  it.  *  You  must  be  always  sought  after  before 
all  others ;  but  have  you  never  in  the  midst  of  the  most  delightful 
society  felt  its  absolute  hoUowness,  and  longed  for  some  one  really 
sympathetic  to  you,  whose  greatest  joy  would  be  to  fulfil  your 
smallest  wish,  and  who  could  read  your  thoughts  before  you 
uttered  them  ? ' 

William  felt  he  was  going  it,  and  paused  for  breath. 

*  Oh  yes,'  softly  replied  the  heiress ;  *  Mary  Jones  and  I  are 
awful  chums.     We  are  quite  by  way  of  inseparables.' 

She  had  not  imderstood  him,  so  he  would  have  all  the  labour 
of  beginning  again.  *  Of  course  the  friendship  of  two  young  girls 
is  a  lovely  idea,  but  I  did  not  exactly  mean  that.'  It  was  four 
minutes  to  twelve.     William  felt  that  the  moment  of  his  self- 
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imposed  ordeal  had  arrived.  Either  he  must  take  Miss  Dreggs' 
hand,  or  for  ever  hold  himself  dishonoured  as  a  moral  coward.  A 
thousand  times  rather  would  he  have  led  a  forlorn  hope  to  certain 
death,  or  been  ordered  to  spike  a  gun  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
fiercest  enemy.  But  this  was  a  duty  enforced  by  himself,  and  he 
would  not  flinch. 

*  You  did  not  mean  that,  Mr .  Brown  ?  Then  what  did  you  mean  ? ' 
'  Miss  Dreggs,  I  meant  the  continual  and  everlasting  friend* 

ship  thiit  an  honest  man  bears  for  the  woman  he  loves ; '  and  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  hand  with  much  the  same  graceful  move- 
ment a  dog  employs  to  steal  a  leg  of  mutton  from  a  butcher's 
counter.  He  was  prepared  for  any  outbreak.  Had  Miss  Dreggs 
snatched  her  hand  away^  and  asked  him  to  take  her  to  her  papa, 
he  would  not  have  been  surprised.  But  no,  she  did  just  the  one 
thing  he  did  not  expect ;  she  pretended  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  William  was  convulsively  pressing  her  hand  in  unexpected 
triumph.  *  Yes,  she  must  care  for  me,'  he  thought.  *  Well,  I  have 
long  suspected  as  much.'     He  went  on  with  a  push. 

'  When  your  father  is  away,  or  engaged  on  his  public  duties, 
and  you  are  alone,  for  you  must  occasionally  be  alone,  don't  you 
envy  girls  less  fortunate  than  yourself  in  the  possession  of  beauty, 
social  position,  a  loving  father,  but  who  yet  have  some  one  oh 
whom  to  lean  for  support  in  all  the  endless  petty  troubles  of  life?^ 

Miss  Dreggs  was  looking  sentimentally  into  vacancy,  but  was 
nevertheless  listening  intently.  Was  this  young  man  going  to 
propose?  Well,  she  might  do  worse.  He  was  good-looldng, 
clever,  and  would  be  able  to  bring  about  her  all  that  artistic  and 
long-haired  set  amongst  whom  she  had  always  wished  to  reign. 
If  he  did  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  yes,  she  would  think  about  it. 
She  knew  she  could  obtain  her  father's  consent  were  sh^  to  set  heir 
heart  on  marrying  a  crossing-sweeper. 

<  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  your  wealth  makes  you  a 
mark  for  fortune-hunters  and  adventurers  to  aim  at?  And  that  it 
is  almost  a  sacred  duty  you  owe  to  society  to  marry  a  man  capable 
of  loving  you  tjuly  for  your  own  sake  ? ' 

Yes,  she  had  often  thought  this.  And  it  struck  her  now  that 
she  had  always  admired  this  sensible  and  far-seeing  young  man. 

*  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  marry  some  day,'  she  murmured. 

*  The  man  who  did  not  give  you  the  pure  devotion  of  a  heathen 
to  his  idol  would  be  an  idiot.  With  you  to  work  for,  I  could  achieve 
miracles^  A  face  like  yours  to  smile  approval,  should  make  a  man 
stronger  than  a  lion.  You  told  me  just  now  you  would  let  me 
paint  you.  I  feel  that  I  could  indeed  work  wonders  if^ou  would 
inspire  me.    Ah  if  you  would  say  that '         s' '^^^  ^^  L^OOgle 

F  F  2 
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Ting,  ting,  ting— the  clock  was  beginning  to  strike  the  fatal 

hour.  ,       ,. 

'  Say  what,  Mr.  Brown  ? '  And  the  sweet  smile  on  her  lips 
and  the  soft  look  in  her  eyes  seemed  to  tell  William  that  she 
would  say  anything  he  asked  her. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  clock  he  had  dropped  her  hand  and 
started  to  his  feet. 

*  Twelve  o'clock  1    Good  gracious,  I  shall  be  awfully  late  at  the 

Eobinsons'.' 

« What's  the  attraction  at  the  Robinsons',  Mr.  Brown  ?  You 
seem  very  anxious  to  be  off.' 

Had  he  been  playing  with  her  feelings  ?  No,  that  was  impos- 
sible, he  was  far  too  much  of  a  gentleman  for  that.  Yet  why 
had  he  stopped  so  suddenly,  just  as  he  was  going  to  speak  out. 
Perhaps  he  was  shy,  Miss  Dreggs  said  to  herself.  Then  she  looked 
at  William,  who  was  suflFering  agonies  in  the  torture  of  wanting  to 
stay,  yet  not  caring  to  break  his  solemn  word  to  his  brother. 
<  You  were  just  going  to  say  ? '  she  asked  gently. 

« Oh  yes I  have  known  the  Robinsons  all  my  life — I  don't 

mean,  I  was  going  to  say  that— of  course  there's  no  attraction  there 
one  quarter  as  powerful  as  what  I  leave  here— but  I  promised  my 
brother— that  is— good-night.  Miss  Dreggs.'    And  William  leant 
over  her  hand  and  kissed  it.     *  May  I  caU  to-morrow  ? ' 
« Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so.' 

With  this  concession  William  hurried  away  to  collect  his  hat 
and  the  family  overcoat.     On  his  way  downstairs  he  met  a  great 
tragedian,  the  theatrical  god  of  the  awakened  and  cultured  of  the 
art  world.     This  eminent  personage,  not  knowing  Mr.  Brown 
from  Adam,  shook  hands  with  eflfusion  and  passed  on  his  way. 
« Ah,'  thought  WilUam, '  these  are  the  kind  of  people  I  will  bring 
around  me  when  I  am  united  to  the  lovely  Lizzie  Dreggs.'     That 
she  would  accept  him  to-morrow,  when  he  called  to  formally  de- 
mand her  hand,  he  had  no  manner  of  doubt.     He  walked  as  on 
air  down  the  muddy  Grove  End  Eoad,  and  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left,  arrived  at  the  paternal  doorstep  with  more  than  one 
man's  share  of  London  slush  on  the  patent  elastic  trousers.     He 
had  meant  to  teU  Freddy  the  glad  tidings,  that  in  spite  of  his  ill- 
omened  nickname,  fortune  was  going  to  throw  her  greatest  gifts  in 
his  lap ;  and  he  was  about  to  make  a  match  that  would  set  people 
talking  from  Hampstead  even  unto  Bayswater.     But  his  brother 
received  the  mud  on  the  dress-suit   with  such  indignation  and 
disgust,  that  William  felt  confidences  were  out  of  the  question, 
and  determined  to  keep  his  news  for  a  more  propitious  occasion. 
« By  the  bye,'  said  Freddy,  as  he  took  a  long  fond  look  at  him- 
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self  in  the  glass  before  departing  for  the  fray ;   ^  is  that  Dreggs 
girl  there  to-night  ?  ' 

*  Miss  Dreggs  was  there  when  I  left,'  replied  William ;  and  he 
smiled  to  himself  as  he  thought  ^  Freddy  will  hardly  call  her  that 
Dreggs  girl  when  he  hears  she  is  my  future  wife.'  Then  he  said 
good-night  to  his  brother,  and  prepared  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
happy  and  contented,  and  before  long  fell  to  dreaming  that  Papa 
Dreggs  was  holding  a  huge  bag  of  glittering  gold  in  one  hand, 
and  slapping  him  on  the  back  with  the  other,  saying  the  while, 
*  Here,  take  her  and  this,  my  boy,  and  make  yourself  happy  between 
them.' 

While  sweet  dreams  were  waiting  on  the  rest  of  the  now 
joyous  William,  the  object  of  these  fantasies  was  sitting  alone 
again  in  the  same  place  he  had  left.  Miss  Dreggs  had  fled  the 
mob  once  more  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts,  which  were  not 
very  pleasant  ones.  She  was  angry  with  herself  and  everyone, 
with  Mr.  W.  Smedlar  Brown  in  particular.  She  was  angry  with 
him  because  he  had  gone  away  without  paying  the  tribute  to 
her  vanity  she  expected.  She  was  angry  with  herself  for  caring 
whether  he  had  proposed  or  not.  Was  he  shy,  or  simply  stupid, 
or  both  ?  she  asked  herself.  It  seemed  utterly  impossible  that  he 
could  have  said  so  much  and  meant  nothing.  Could  it  be  that 
there  was  something  in  her  that  frightened  men  ?  She  felt  in  the 
Eort  of  humour  to  accept  the  heart  of  a  cowboy,  if  only  to  show 
that  aesthetic  oaf  that  she  did  not  care  one  pin  for  him.  A  foot- 
step made  her  look  up,  and  for  a  moment  she  thought  the  subject 
of  her  meditations  had  returned ;  but  it  was  Frederick  who  stood 
before  her,  £0  she  smiled  and  said  languidly : 

'  I  did  not  know  you  were  here.  Your  brother  left  some  time 
ago;  found  it  slow,  I  suppose.' 

^  No ;  I  think  he  has  gone  home  to  bed.  I  am  rather  late.  I 
have  been  dining  at  the  Robinsons',  and  couldn't  get  away  till  just 
now.' 

Miss  Dreggs  wondered  at  the  Robinsons  asking  one  brother  to 
dinner  and  the  other  to  an  At  home,  but  spoke  not. 

*  Afraid  of  the  beat  in  the  other  rooms  ?  '  asked  Freddy.  *  It's 
something  new  to  find  Miss  Dreggs,  and  no  one  worshipping  at  the 
shrine  of  beauty.' 

'  I  hate  flattery,  Mr.  Brown.' 

*  Hullo !  one  for  me,'  thought  Freddy ;  '  I  must  try  another 
tack,'  and  he  took  the  vacant  chair  next  the  heiress,  and  tried  to 
look  sentimentally  at  her;  then  he  said,  as  if  to  himself: 

*  Miss  Dreggs,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  paint  you  some  day.   I  wai^t 
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to  do  a  picture  of  Cleopatra.     Ob,  if  I  could  only  get  a  model  like 
you  I  your  face  has  all  the  poetry  of  Eastern  loveliness.' 

*Why,  that's  what  the  other  one  said,'  thought  Miss  Dreggs; 
'  then  I  suppose  it's  true.' 

Freddy  fancied  he  had  scored,  so  went  on — *You  wouldn't 
believe  the  effect  a  sympathetic  model  has  on  an  artist's  work. 
Miss  Dreggs.  Why,  the  veriest  dauber  could  paint,  with  those  eyes 
of  yours  looking  on  to  inspire  him.' 

'  Qood  gracious,'  thought  the  heiress^  ^  he  is  saying  exactly 
what  the  other  one  did ;  perhaps  they  have  both  learnt  it  out  of  the 
same  book.'  Then  an  idea  struck  her.  What  if  this  younger 
brother  were  in  love  with  her  too  ?  he  had  always  been  very  atten- 
tive to  her  the  few  times  they  had  met.  It  would  be  too  absurd 
if  this  one  proposed.  She  was  still  very  angry  with  his  brother 
for  going  home  to  bed  in  preference  to  making  love  to  her ;  and  as 
Freddy  looked  at  her,  ehe  noticed  how  much  better-looking  he 
was  than  his  brother,  and  how  much  less  afraid  of  her  he  seemed. 
So  she  smiled  on  him  and  said : — 

'I  am  afraid  you  would  make  me  awfully  conceited  if  I  believed 
half  you  say.' 

Freddy  was,  strangely  enough,  just  thinking  of  his  worthy 
father's  oft-reiterated  advice  to  go  in  and  win  the  wealthy  cocoa- 
maker's  daughter.  He  was  wondering  whether  the  present  was  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  go  in  and  endeavour  to  win.  Miss 
Dreggs  seemed  more  subdued  than  he  had  ever  known  her ;  so  he 
argued  with  himself  that  if  he  was  ever  to  make  a  fool  of  himself 
by  proposing  to  this  child  of  fortune,  he  had  better  do  so  at  once. 
Beating  about  the  bush  he  loved  not ;  so  he  collected  himself  for 
a  short,  sharp  burst  of  eloquence. 

^Miss  Dreggs,  or  may  I  call  you  by  that  sweetest  sounding 
name  "  Lizzie,"  we  have  often  met,  but  till  now  there  has  been  no 
chance  for  me  to  tell  yon  something  that  is  to  me  everything, 
however  little  it  may  mean  to  you.  From  the  first  moment  I  ever 
saw  you  it  seemed  to  me  my  life  was  changed  ;  I  felt  that  I  had 
never  lived  before.' 

'  So  he  is  in  love  too,'  thought  Miss  Dreggs.  '  I  don't  think  I 
understand  you,  Mr.  Brown,'  she  murmured  faintly. 

*  I  mean  that  I  could  talk  of  nothing,  think  of  nothing  but 
you.  I  felt  that  it  was  presumption  to  hope  that  you  would  ever  be 
anything  to  me  but  a  bright  far  distant  star  ;  in  fact,  my  father, 
with  all  the  affectionate  commiseration  of  a  friend,  told  me  my 
dream  was  madness.  But  now  I  must  tell  you,  if  only  once,  that 
with  a  word  of  encouragement  from  you  to  give  me  hope,  I  could 
work  wonders.   With  your  sympathy  nothing  should  be  impossiblct 
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Ah,  if  the  true  and  honest  affection  of  a  lifetime  can  ^ive  you  a 
moment's  pleasure,  you  may  command  it.  I  know  that  your 
fortune  would  always  be  a  barrier  between  us.  What  would  I  not 
give  that  you  might  be  as  poor  as  I  ?  Before  you  throw  away  a 
love  like  mine,  think  that  you  must  always  be  sought  after  by 
mean  and  sordid  fortune-hunters ;  and  that  one  day  perhaps  you 
will  be  trapped  into  a  union  with  one  who  will  make  you  miserable 
for  life.  If  you  cannot  accept  such  a  humble  but  devoted  suitor, 
at  least  say  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me  for  telling  you  my 
secret.    The  words  would  out.     Lizzie,  I  love  you ! ' 

Ten  years  ago  Miss  Dreggs  had  vowed  she  would  marry  nothing 
less  than  a  peer  of  the  realm.  It  had  been  a  blow  to  her  to  find 
that  the  titled  ones  of  the  land  were  not  caught  even  by  the 
princely  fortune  that  would  go  with  her.  And  she  thought  now 
of  '  what  a  falling  off  was  there '  from  these  dreams  to  the  reality 
of  a  penniless  painter.  But  the  fact  that  he  loved  her  thus 
devotedly  moved  her  with  womanly  pity.  No,  she  would  not 
trample  this  flower  imder  foot,  she  would  raise  it  up  to  bloom  in 
high  places.  If  it  was  in  her  power  to  make  the  name  of  Smedlar 
Brown  famous  by  a  word,  she  would  not  withhold  that  word.  To  a 
woman  on  the  threshold  of  thirty,  the  idea  of  being  worshipped  is 
a  very  sweet  one ;  and  to  Miss  Dreggs,  who  had  of  late  felt  a 
terrible  dread  upon  her  of  becoming  a  wall-flower,  it  was  especially 
soothing.  So  she  gently  placed  her  hand  in  Frederick's,  and  told 
him  she  was  willing  to  lo^e,  honour,  and  obey  him  till  death  should 
them  part. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  when  the  Smedlar  Browns  were 
all  assembled,  Frederick  loosed  his  success  among  them  like 
some  pleasant  bombshell.  William  turned  as  white  as  the  milk 
which  he  aimed  at  his  coffee  cup  and  delivered  over  the  fort- 
nightly tablecloth,  and  then  fled  the  room.  The  father  Smedlar 
wept  tears  of  grateful  contentment,  seeing  at  a  glance  his  whole 
brood  provided  for  in  this  one  coup.  The  Miss  Browns  hung  on 
their  brother  in  an  ecstasy  of  sisterly  affection. 

*  My  loving  and  dutiful  boy,'  hysterically  sobbed  Mr.  Brown, 
'  accept  a  father's  blessing.' 

In  the  face  of  the  bustle  of  the  preparation  for  the  wedding, 
William  waxed  green  and  wan,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
uttering  no  word  of  congratulation  to  his  lucky  brother.  As  the 
happy  day  drew  near,  his  feelings  became  too  much  for  him  to 
bear.  Every  smile  on  the  faces  of  those  around  him  cut  him  like 
a  sharp  knife  ;  at  every  turn  he  was  reminded  of  the  cup  of  happi- 
ness so  cruelly  dashed  from  his  lips.  Finally  he  left  St.  John's 
Wood,  with  a  carpet-bag,  his  hair  six  inches  long,  and  a  four 
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months'  beard,  for  Italy,  where,  working  at  his  art,  he  hoped  to 
forget  the  past.  In  his  somewhat  scanty  wardrobe  there  was  no 
dress  suit.  As  a  wedding  present  to  bis  brother  he  bequeathed  the 
sole  proprietorship  of  the  patent  elastic  novelty  that  brought  him 
to  the  very  brink  of  success  only  to  remorselessly  snatch  him  back« 
He  never  means  to  wear  a  swallow-tail  again  ;  for  he  will  be  ever 
haunted  with  the  thought  that  his  fatal  promise  to  return  at 
twelve  o'clock  lost  him  that  noble  prize,  the  lovely  Miss  Lizzie 
Dreggs. 

W.   BABINGTON  MAXWELL, 
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Mb.  Dkatton  and  bis  daughter  sat  at  opposite  ends  of  the  dinner- 
table,  and  Warren  found  himself  placed  at  the  latter's  right  hand, 
while  Tom  Peekskill  was  two  seats  up  on  the  same  side.  Tom 
would  probably  have  liked  to  have  the  situation  reversed,  nor  would 
Warren  have  ofiered  the  least  opposition  to  the  change.  However, 
he  could  see,  even  when  his  eye-glasses  were  down,  that  Lizzie  was 
looking  extremely  pretty,  and  he  reconciled  himself  without  much 
difficulty  to  making  the  best  of  his  opportunities.  The  young  lady 
had  golden  eyes  and  bright  chestnut  hair,  with  a  natural  crinkle 
in  it.  Her  nose  lacked  just  enough  of  being  straight  to  redeem 
her  face  from  over-regularity ;  her  upper  lip  was  fuller  than  the 
lower,  and  her  complexion  had  a  clear  rosiness  in  it,  varying  with 
her  mood,  which  added  indefinitely  to  her  charms.  She  was  of 
fair  height,  and  budding,  graceful  figure,  which  had  been  trained 
to  fall  instinctively  into  becoming  and  winning  poses ;  while  her 
movements  and  gestures  were  both  naive  and  refined.  Lizzie  had 
all  manner  of  foreign  accomplishments  ;  but  it  is  a  valuable  testi- 
mony to  the  solidity  of  American  institutions  that  her  innate 
Americanism  (if  not  Bostonianism)  shone  through  them  all,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  lent  them  an  additional  attractiveness.  The 
girl's  hands  were  particularly  beautiful,  being  soft  and  dimpled, 
with  rather  short  and  delicately  tapering  fingers,  smooth  and  flexible. 
Had  all  the  world  possessed  such  hands,  no  stroke  of  work  would 
ever  have  been  done,  from  Eve  till  now.  Miss  Drayton  was  dressed 
in  a  kind  of  soft  flutter  of  lace  and  ribbons  and  delicate  jewellery,  of 
no  definite  colour,  but  conveying  a  subdued  reflection  of  the  sunny 
glow  of  her  eyes,  and  of  their  diamond  sparkle  also. 

^  How  has  Easter  agreed  with  you  ? '  Warren  inquired. 

*  It  was  lovely ! '  returned  Lizzie,  in  her  soft,  sensitive  voice. 
*  I  always  am  glad  of  Lent,  when  Easter  comes :  Easter  all  the 
year  round  would  be  too  much  like  sunshine  all  the  twenty-four 
hours,  as  they  have  it  at  the  Equator — or  the  North  Pole,  is  it  ? 
Now  don't  laugh — I  never  was  there,  so  how  can  I  remember? 
But  you  don't  care  for  society,  do  you  ?  ' 

*  B-bless  me,  yes,  indeed  1 '  ,^g,^^,  by  Google 
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^  Oh  !  do  you  ?  Well,  I  do.  I  love  it  I  Do  you  dance  the 
german  ?  Well,  my  ideal  of  life  is,  that  it  should  be  a  continual 
german,  with  new  figures  and  favours  all  the  time.  I'm  sure  it's 
as  near  perfect  as  any  enjoyment  in  the  world  can  be — the  music, 
the  lights,  the  colours,  the  excitement,  the  variety.' 

*  The  variety  of  partners,  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  Yes — and  the  figures  :  you  get  all  wound  up  and  think  you 
are  lost,  and  then,  at  the  last  moment,  you  come  out  all  right,  in 
a  burst  of  music  I  If  I  were  a  man,  I  would  do  nothing  but  lead 
the  german  all  the  time,  like  Mr.  FeekskilL' 

<  Is  that  all  he  does  ? ' 

*  Now  you  are  not  to  abuse  IMr.  Peekskill,  because  I  like  him., 
and  he  dances  like  a  seraph,  and  I'm  sure  he  speaks  well  of  you : 
he  said  just  now  that  you  were  the  brightest  man  he  knows.' 

*  Well,  he  is  the  best  Header  of  the  german  I  know  ;  so  we're 
square.' 

^  I  should  think  men  would  get  so  tired  thinking  of  nothing 
but  business,'  continued  Miss  Drayton,  after  an  interval.  *0f 
course,  I  know  some  men  have  to  work,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not ;  but— well,  now,  there's  papa :  I'm  sure  he  needn't,  and  I 
often  ask  him  to  please  stop,  and  just  have  a  good  time.  But 
I  guess  he's  never  got  over  dear  mamma's  death ;  and,  of  course,  I 
can't  be  to  him  what  she  was,  though  I  do  try  to  arouse  him ;  but 
he  doesn't  care  to  be  amused  in  my  way :  he's  so  wise ;  and  I'm 
not  a  bit  intellectual,  though  I  am  a  Boston  girl,'  she  said,  with  a 
delicate  little  gurgle  of  laughter. 

*  Every  man  ought  to  be  married,  of  course,'  observed  Warren 

*  You're  not  married,  are  you,  Mr.  Bell  ? '  she  asked. 
'  No ;  nor  likely  to  be.' 

*  Oh  1  why  not  ?  I  mean — you  said  every  man ' 

'  The  fact  is.  Miss  Drayton,  I  never  learned  how  to  dance  the 
german,  and  it  was  inferred,  very  naturally,  that  I  wouldn't  know 
how  to  take  care  of  a  wife,  either.  At  any  rate,  the  yoimg  lady 
whom  I  hoped  to  marry  refused  me,  and  I'm  too  old  to  learn  the 
german  now.' 

If  Lizzie's  intellect  was  limited,  lier  intuitive  perceptions  were 
very  keen,  and  she  not  only  felt  that  Warren  was  chaffing  her,  but 
she  divined,  also,  that  she  had  touched  him  in  a  painful  spot.  '  I 
beg  your  pardon  1 '  she  said,  blushing ;  and  then,  in  the  nervousness 
of  the  moment,  she  added,  ^  if  you  will  come  to  my  next  dance  I'll 
teach  you '  and  stopped  short. 

*  I  certainly  will,'  said  Warren,  with  presence  of  mind  ;  *  not  to 
redeem  the  past,  for  that's  dead  and  buried,  but  to  p-plant  the 
seeds  of  hope  for  the  future.'  r^^^^T^ 
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Lizzie  laughed,  and  sipped  some  iced  champagne,  in  the  hope 
of  cooling  her  cheeks ;  but  her  spontaneity  was  checked  for  the 
time  being,  and  she  made  only  short  and  timid  replies  to  Warren's 
remarks,  until  at  length  he  relinquished  her  to  the  ardent 
courtesies  of  the  handsome  Irishman,  Mr,  O'Byan,  who  sat  on 
her  left. 

Mr.  Callby,  who  sat  next  to  Warren,  was  a  very  large  and 
heavy  m^n,  with  a  bald  head,  and  yellowish  side- whiskers  streaked 
with  gray.  He  had  been  very  busy  with  his  dinner — a  devotion 
rendered  more  noticeable  by  the  fact  that  he  wore  a  set  of  false 
teeth,  the  fastenings  of  which  seemed  to  be  insecure.  But,  now 
that  the  advent  of  the  sorbent  had  retired  him  temporarily  from 
the  struggle,  he  emerged  as  a  fine-looking  personage,  with  a 
suppressed  smile  about  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  a  demure 
but  triumphant  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

'  Your  health,  sir,'  he  gaid,  raising  his  glass  of  wine  as  Warren 
looked  towards  him.  'We  ought  to  be  well  acquainted,  as  I 
presume  we  are  to  act  together.  You,  as  well  as  our  host,  are 
from  the  modem  Athens,  I  believe?' 

*  If  Hickory  is  the  modern  Athens,  I  was  born  there,'  replied 
Warren;  *but  ilr.  Drayton  came  from  Boston.  Where  do  you 
come  from  ? ' 

'  Hem !  my  native  place  is  Philadelphia,'  began  Mr.  Callby, 
gathering  himself  together ;  but  Tom  Peekskill,  who  sat  beyond 
him,  leaned  forward  and  interrupted. 

'He's  a  reformed  Quaker,  Warren,'  he  said,  *  and  we've  scooped 
him  in  to  do  the  imposing  for  us.  But  you  mustn't  let  him  impose 
on  you.  He's  the  proprietor  of  a  patent  method  of  joining  water- 
pipes  together,  aren't  you,  Callby  ?  Say,  Warren,  old  man,  are 
you  glad  you  came?  Beats  the  Hydrographic  racket,  doesn't 
it?' 

'  Almost  as  good  as  c-conducting  a  german,'  returned  Warren, 
who  did  not  relish  being  exploited  by  anybody.  But  certainly  he 
was  in  an  unconciliating  humour  on  this  evening,  and  it  was  the 
result  of  several  causes.  His  interview  with  Nell  Anthony,  though 
its  issue  was  what  he  had  wished  rather  than  meant  it  to  be,  had 
perplexed  and  humiliated  him;  his  compact  with  Mr.  Drayton, 
though  deliberately  made  and  following  the  line  of  his  best  as- 
pirations, had  only  increased  his  self-dissatisfaction ;  and  finally, 
his  haphazard  chat  with  Lizzie  had  (for  no  assignable  reason) 
brought  all  this  discontent  to  a  focus,  and  disposed  him  to  quarrel 
with  whomsoever  addressed  him.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
he  was  not  again  interfered  with  during  the  remaining  courses  ; 
and  by  the  time  Miss  Lizzie  bad  bade  adieu  to  the  guests,  he  had 
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so  far  recovered  himself  as  to  be  able  to  present  a  demeanour  at 
least  outwardly  composed. 

Cigars  were  now  handed  round,  and  the  guests  drew  their 
chairs  towards  the  head  of  the  table.  *  This  is  rather  a  social 
than  a  business  meeting,  gentlemen,'  observed  Drayton,  pouring 
out  a  glass  of  claret,  and  pushing  the  bottle.  '  Our  enterprise  is 
going  oh  well,  and  no  revison  seems  as  yet  to  be  necessary. 
There'll  be  no  opposition  to  the  contract,  you  think,  O'Ryan  ?  ' 

*  Trust  me  for  that  1 '  replied  the  gentleman  addressed,  nodding 
his  head,  and  looking  round  with  a  confident  smile.  *  The  con- 
tract that  Terence  O'Ryan  can't  carry  out — if  it  involved  disem- 
bowellin'  every  street  in  the  city,  from  Harlem  to  the  Battery, — 
hasn't  been  made  yet — and  won't,  please  the  pigs ! ' 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Terence  O'Ryan's  defiant  language,  Warren 
liked  his  looks  better  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  syndicate.  He 
had  a  bold,  good-humoured,  blue  eye  ;  a  straight,  strong  nose,  with 
a  dark  moustache  under  it ;  and  a  square,  resolute  chin.  Warren 
had  heard  of  him  before,  and  knew  that  his  claim  to  exemption 
from  ordinary  restraints  was  not  without  foundation,  though  it  was 
not  clear  how  the  exemption  was  secured. 

'  How  about  the  land-owners,  governor  ?  '  inquired  Tom  Peek- 
skill,  rolling  his  cigar  into  the  extreme  corner  of  his  mouth,  and 
throwing  his  left  arm  over  the  back  of  his  chair. 

♦Wiston's  reports  are  favourable,  I  believe,'  said  Drayton, 
turning  to  the  gentleman  on  his  right.  The  individual  thus 
indicated  was  small  and  plump,  and  everything  about  him  seemed 
to  be  either  spherical  or  circular,  according  to  circumstances.  He 
had  a  round  head,  round  eyes,  a  round  nose,  and  a  mouth  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  pursing- up  in  a  circular  form ;  his  little  body 
was  globular,  and  the  backs  of  his  short  hands  had  a  rounded  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Wiston  shifted  himself  in  his  chair,  lifted  his  thin  eye- 
brows to  an  inordinate  height,  and  said  in  a  smooth,  piping  voice : — 

*  I  think  I  may  affirm,  on  the  part  of  the  land-owners  of  the 
district  from  which  I  understand  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
syndicate,  that  the — I  would  say,  along  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed  ^ 

*  Prepared  speeches  are  out  of  order  I '  put  in  Tom  Peekskill, 
who  had  a  sort  of  prescriptive  license  in  the  matter  of  humorous 
impertinences.  *  Skip  your  exordium,  old  man,  and  let's  have  the 
what-d'ye-call-it.     The  up-country  folks  are  solid,  eh? ' 

*  If  all  the  trouble  we  have  comes  from  them,  I  guess  we'll  get 
on,'  observed  Mr.  Wiston's  right-hand  neighbour,  a  long-haired 
gaunt,  hollow-eyed,  lank^and  sprawling  gentleman,  with  a  Western 
drawl,  and  incontipenpe  of  kpeeg  aiid  elbows.     *  We  all  hojd  good 
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cards,  but  they've  got  a  straight  flush-— rent  and  perquisites  both. 
No,  sir  1  all  I'm  afraid  of  is^  the  other  fellows  getting  on  to  our 
game  and  buying  over  our  heads.  You  must  keep  your  eye  peeled, 
Drayton  I ' 

*  You  are  perhaps  not  aware,  gentlemen,'  said  Drayton,  *  that 
though  I  should  lose  a  great  deal  by  the  failure  of  our  scheme,  I 
shall  make  nothing,  in  the  way  of  money,  by  its  success.  My 
position  is  one  of  the  few  real  luxuries  which  being  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances can  give  a  man.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  have  devised 
this  affair  to  please  myself.  Feekskill  here  has  charge  of  my 
investments,  and  he  knows  how  I  have  placed  myself.  As  you  all 
know,  I  have  made  myself  responsible  for  whatever  funds  may  be 
necessary  to  put  the  work  upon  a  successful  basis.  If  we  fail,  this 
sum,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  lost,  and  nothing  more  will  be  said 
about  it.  If  we  succeed,  it  will  be  repaid  to  me  without  interest, 
by  an  annual  tas  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  net  profit  of  the  company. 
After  it  has  been  thus  repaid,  my  claims  upon  the  exchequer  will 
finally  cease.  But  in  return  for  this  I  shall  occupy  permanently 
the  office  of  director,  and  my  authority  will  be  decisive  on  all 
questions  of  policy  and  procedure.  If  any  of  you  are  unwilling 
to  accept  this  arrangement  now  is  the  time  to  say  so.' 

He  looked  round  the  table  at  each  person  in  turn,  and  no  one 
spoke,  until  his  glance  fell  upon  Warren  Bell.  His  announcement 
had  taken  Warren  by  surprise,  as  it  probably  had  done  most  of  the 
others,  and  he  had  been  rapidly  examining  the  situation  in  his 
mind.  Drayton's  proposal  seemed  not  only  fair,  but  magnanimous 
and  almost  quixotic,  regarded  from  an  ordinary  point  of  view; 
but  Warren,  enlightened  by  their  recent  interview,  perceived  that 
from  Drayton's  point  of  view  the  latter's  compensation  would  be 
abundant.  He  gave — or  refused — money,  but  he  took  power  in  its 
place ;  and  it  was  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  revenues  which 
he  so  grandly  rejected  were  by  no  means  essential  to  his  solvency ; 
he  would  still  be  indefinitely  richer  than  probably  all  the  rest  of 
the  syndicate  put  together.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  what 
stronger  guarantee  of  good  faith  could  Drayton  give  than  this  ? 
And  what  motive  could  he  have  for  abusing  any  powers  with  which 
he  was  intrusted  ?  In  the  last  resort,  moreover,  if  one  did  not 
approve  of  his  proceedings,  one  could  at  any  rate  take  himself  out 
of  the  concern,  and  be  at  liberty.  Meanwhile,  there  was  certainly 
no  member  of  the  syndicate  whom  Warren  would  have  preferred 
to  Drayton  as  director.  These  thoughts  flashed  in  a  moment 
through  his  brain. 

*  As  long  as  you  stand  by  your  engagement,'  he  said,  *  I'll  stand 
by  you.     All  things  considered,  I  think  you're  about  right.     You 
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ought  not  to  do  less  than  you  propose,  and  I  d-don't  care  to  have 
you  do  any  more.' 

*  Hear !  liear !  'exclaimed  Terence  O'Ryan.  *  P'aith,  the  hon'able 
mimber  for  Hydrography  has  spoke  the  sense  of  the  meeting!* 
And  there  was  a  general  murmur  of  acquiescence. 

^  Of  course,  this  is  only  an  informal  statement,  which,  however, 
I  wished  to  make  to  you  in  a  body,'  said  Drayton.  *  Our  articles 
of  association  will  be  drawn  up  in  due  time  and  form.  Mr. 
Sprague,'  here  he  nodded  at  the  Western-looking  personage,  *  has 
conducted  our  interests  at  Albany  so  skilfully  that  the  Legislature 
has  given  us  all  we  need  without  being  aware  of  its  own  com- 
plaisance. Active  work  will  be  begun  immediately,  and  our 
friend  Mr.  Warren  Bell  will  lose  no  time  in  beginning  the 
surveys.  Mr.  Peekskill  is  authorised  to  make  any  necessary 
disbursements.  Mr.  Bell,  you  will  find  Mr.  O'Byan  an  agreeable 
colleague,  personally  as  well  as  professionally.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, pass  the  bottle:  let's  have  done  with  this  dry  talk,  and  enjoy 
ourselves  1 ' 

VIII. 

*I8  THAT  ALL?' 

A  FBW  days  after  the  dinner,  Tom  Peekskill  dropped  in  for 
an  afternoon  call.  He  was  to  conduct  the  german  at  Miss 
Drayton's  approaching  ball,  and  it  was  in  order  for  him  to  talk 
over  with  her  the  plan  of  the  figures.  Whether  by  previous 
arrangement  or  not,  she  was  alone,  and  received  him  as  if  she  had 
been  expecting  him. 

The  house  was  a  large  one,  with  spacious  rooms  opening  into 
one  another,  and  broad  mirrors  in  various  places,  so  disposed  as  to 
apparently  extend  the  already  ample  vistas.  This  necessitated  a 
certain  amount  of  circumspection  on  the  part  of  those  who  sought 
for  privacy — lest  a  deed  done  in  the  back  drawing-room,  for  instance, 
should  be  visible  on  the  front  staircase.  Mr.  Peekskill,  after  having 
shaken  hands  ceremoniously  with  his  pretty  young  hostess,  walked 
into  an  alcove  of  the  library,  and  when  she  had  followed  him  there, 
he  turned,  took  her  lightly  by  the  shoulders  and  kissed  her. 

*Say,  Liz,  how  would  that  do  for  the  first  figure  in  the 
german  ? '  he  said,  pressing  her  arms  and  smiling  at  her. 

*  You  promised  to  write  to  me  day  before  yesterday,'  returned 
she,  twisting  her  taper  finger  in  his  watch-chain.  ^Fve  been 
looking  ever  since.' 

*  We'll  have  to  stop  that ;  'taint  safe  any  longer.' 

*  Tom  I     What  do  you  mean  ? '  Digitized  by  Google 
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<  The  old  gentleman  suspects  something ;  anyhow  he's  on  the 
look-out.' 

*  But  you  always  said  that  he  wouldn't  mind  if  he  did  know.' 
*Yes,   my  dear,   and   that  was  all  right,   then,'   said   Tom, 

seating  himself  on  a  small  lounge,  and  drawing  her  down  beside 
him ;  <  but  then  and  now  are  different ;  and  things  isn't  like  they 
used  to  was.     Excuse  my  French  I ' 

*  But  Tom,  don't  be  stupid ;  what  is  it  ?  You  are  only  making 
fun,  aren't  you?' 

*  Liz,  I'm  giving  it  to  you  straight.  Say,  do  you  love  me  ? 
Honour  bright  ? ' 

She  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap,  and  looked  at  him  with  an 
expression  that  her  father  had  never  seen  in  her  girlish  face, 
though  she  loved  him  too.  'You  are  very  unkind,'  she  said. 
*  How  could  I  ever  love  anybody  bat  you,  Tom  ! ' 

'  Well,'  replied  he,  '  I've  got  a  rival,  anyhow.' 

<  A  rival  ?    Do  I  know  him  ? ' 

Tom  chuckled.  '  Yes,  I  guess  you  do ;  but  the  point  is,  your 
father  knows  him  too,  and  what's  more,  he's  backing  him  upl 
How  does  that  find  you? ' 

*  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  you're  talking  about.' 

*Well,  I'm  going  to;  and,  mind  you,  Liz,  this  is  serious. 
Perhaps  you  may  not  have  noticed  who  sat  beside  you  at  dinner 
the  other  day  ?  No,  I  don't  mean  O'Kyan ;  he  was  on  the  other 
side.    Warren  Bell  is  the  man  I  mean  ;  and  don't  you  forget  it ! ' 

'  Why,  Tom,  you  must  be  crazy  I  I'd  as  soon  think  of  falling 
in  love  with — with  that  horrid  little  Mr.  Wiston — or — anybody  I ' 

*  But,  unfortunately,  my  love,  it  isn't  about  falling  in  love  that 
we  are  talking,  it's  about  marrying.  And  Warren  Bell  is  the  man 
your  father  means  you  to  marry.' 

*  I  don't  believe  it  I     How  do  you  know  ? ' 

*Tom  Peekskill  is  no  fool,  my  dear;  he  knows  when  the  wind 
changes.  This  thing  has  been  coming  over  the  old  gentleman  for 
some  time  back.  I  used  to  think  his  looking  after  Bell  was  only 
to  square  some  old  accounts  with  Bell's  £Etther,  who  was  a  friend  of 
his;  but  however  that  may  have  been,  there's  more  in  it  now. 
He's  taken  hold  of  Bell,  and  he's  going  to  ring  him  for  all  he's 
worth.  He's  going  to  give  him  the  front  place  in  all  the  new 
schemes  that  are  under  way,  and  he'll  end  up  by  taking  him  into 
the  family  as  the  husband  of  Lizzie  Drayton.' 

All  this  was  so  novel  and  incredible  to  Lizzie,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  announced  by  Tom  with  so  much  assurance,  that  she  felt 
equally  disposed  to  laugh  and  to  cry.  Her  imagination,  without 
being  in  the  least  profound,  was  lively  and  susceptible,  and  she 
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saw  herself  being  torn  fronoi  her  lover's  arms  and  forced  into 
wedlock  with  a  man  whose  face  she  scarcely  knew.  Bnt  then  she 
reflected  that  her  father  had  never  been  other  than  indulgent 
towards  her,  and  the  conviction  that  the  whole  idea  was  a  delusion 
returned  to  her. 

'Besides/  she  exclaimed,  coming  out  of  her  troubled  meditations 
with  a  triumphant  air,  *  how  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Bell  cares  for 
me  ?    He  never  acted  as  if  he  did.' 

But  at  this  Tom  Peekskill  laughed  so  heartily  that  Lizzie 
began  to  laugh  too,  under  the  impression  that  she  must  have 
said  something  witty. 

'  Oh  my  wig ! '  cried  he  at  last.  *  Here  am  I  living  all  my  life 
in  New  York,  and  thought  I  knew  a  thing  or  two,  and  I  never 
once  thought  of  that!  Look  here,  Liz,  being  educated  iu  a 
French  convent  has  made  you  too  wise  I  Say,  you  dear  little 
goose,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  being  the  prettiest  girl  in  New 
York  is  one  thing,  and  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  that  being 
the  biggest  heiress  this  side  the  Kocky  Mountains  is  a  horse  of 
another  colour  entirely?  Why,  if  Warren  Bell  was  a  Koman 
Catholic  cardinal  with  six  wives^  and  seventy  years  old,  he'd  kill 
'em  all  and  abjure  his  religion  for  the  sake  of  getting  you  I  Don^t 
you  make  any  mistake !  If  a  man  telis  you  he  loves  you,  you 
may  believe  him  or  not  as  you  choose  ;  but  if  he  says  he  wants  to 
marry  you,  if  he  was  the  Father  of  Lies  himself,  you  may  bet 
your  life  he's  giving  you  the  straight  tip  as  much  as  if  he  was  the 
Angel  Gabriel  I' 

*  Then,  if  my  money's  so  much,  how  do  I  know  whether  you 
love  me  ?  '  demanded  Lizzie,  with  a  quaver  in  her  voice,  and  tears 
in  her  golden  eyes. 

*  I  don't  know  how  you  know  it,'  replied  Tom,  with  great 
presence  of  mind, '  but  I  know  you  do  know  it ;  and  for  all  I  care, 
your  father  might  bust  up  to-morrow,  and  you  never  come  into  a 
red  cent.  But  we  settled  all  that  long  ago,'  he  added,  putting  his 
arm  round  her  waist.  *  The  problem  is  now,  how  to  euchre  Mr. 
Warren  BeU.' 

^What  has  made  papa  take  such  a  fancy  to  him?'  Lizzie 
asked,  with  a  feeling  of  comfortable  reliance  on  her  lover's  arm, 
and,  derivatively,  on  his  wisdom. 

^  Oh,  as  to  that  there's  more  reasons  than  one*  Warren  is  a 
clever  fellow,  and  he  hasn't  got  himself  mixed  up  in  any  scrape 
yet, — isn't  mortgaged  to  anybody,  don't  you  see?  Your  father 
has  some  pretty  big  schemes  in  his  head,  and  he  needs  somebody 
to  help  him  put  'em  through — somebody  who  doesn't  know  too 
much  of  the  ropes  (as  I  do,  for  instance),  ajac^^^o'll  just  go  in 
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bald-headed,  without  minding  the  consequenceg.  That's  Warren, 
all  over ;  he'd  slip  up  mighty  quick,  if  he  was  left  to  himself ;  but 
with  somebody  to  look  out  for  him,  and  steer  him,  he  could  be  a 
pretty  strong  card.  Now  IVe  got  my  own  notions  of  what  I  want 
to  do,  and  how  I  want  to  do  it ;  and  I  won't  take  orders  from  any 
man  beyond  a  certain  point ;  and  the  old  gentleman  knows  that 
just  as  well  as  I  do — worse  luck  for  me  1  That's  why  I  can't  ask 
him  to  let  me  marry  you.' 

*  But  he  lets  you  manage  all  his  afikirs,  doesn't  he  ? ' 

'  Just  as  he  lets  a  tiain  of  cars  carry  him  to  Boston  or  Chicago  : 
he  knows  where  he  wants  to  go,  and  he  takes  care  that  he  gets 
there ;  he  doesn't  want  the  bother  of  walking.  But  if  he  was  to 
find  out  what  you  and  I  were  up  to — bang !  No  more  tet^d" 
Ute  and  germans  for  us  ! ' 

*  But  he'll  have  to  find  it  out  some  time,  won't  he,  Tom  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  but  not  while  this  Warren  Bell  craze  is  on  him,  my 
dear.  And,  meantime,  weVe  got  to  be  extra  careful.  You  see, 
as  long  as  he  doesn't  suspect  me  he  won't  cram  Warren  down  your 
throat  too  hard  ;  but  let  him  once  get  that  idea  in  his  head,  and 
he'd  whisk  you  ofi*  to  the  church  in  no  time  ! ' 

*  You  talk  of  me  as  if  I  were  a  band -box  1 '  exclaimed  Lizzie, 
indignantly.  *  What  if  I  were  to  say  I  wouldn't  be  whisked  off 
with  anybody — except  you  ?  ' 

*  Ah  I '  returned  Tom,  shaking  his  head  gloomily.  *  You  might 
say  it ;  and  I  expect  that's  all  you  could  do — you'd  be  Mrs.  Bell 
all  the  same.' 

*  I'll  never  be  any  such  hateful  thing  I '  she  cried,  with  quiver- 
ing mouth;  *and  if  I  can't  be  what  I  want,  I  won't  be  any- 
body!' 

*  You  don't  know  your  father,'  continued  Tom,  in  the  same 
sombre  tone  ;  '  you  haven't  seen  him  down  town,  among  the  fellows 
on  the  street.  I  have ;  and  I  tell  you  he's  a  hard  one  when  he's 
a  mind  to  be!  Nobody  can  do  anything  with  him.  He's  bound 
to  boss  things — and  he  lets  'em  know  it  once  in  a  while.  It's 
all  very  well  as  long  as  things  go  his  way ;  but  if  he  runs  into 
anything,  it's  got  to  go  I  Why,  that  man,  Liz, — he'll  run  this 
whole  country  yet,  if  they're  not  careful!  He's  studied  the 
whole  thing  out ;  and,  easy  as  he  looks,  there's  more  gall  in  his 
little  finger  than  in  a  dozen  ordinary  men.  He'd  have  you  settled 
quicker  than  a  steam-engine  would  knock  over  a  ninepin ! ' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  let  me  be — be  done  any- 
thing to  ? '  asked  Lizzie,  beginning  to  be  terrified  by  these  fore- 
bodings of  disaster. 

'  If  I  could  do  what  I'd  like  to  do,  we'd  be  all  right,'  replied 
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Tom,  caressing  liia  jawbone  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers.     *  Bat  you 
wouldn't  want  that.' 

<  What  ?     What  wouldn't  I  want,  Tom  ? ' 

*  No ;  and  I  should  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  do  it/  con- 
tinued he,  as  if  he  was  talking  to  himself.  ^  After  all,  if  he  didn't 
come  round,  where  would  you  be  ? ' 

*TomI' 

*  Better  let  it  alone,  and  trust  to  luck.  But  if  you  only  would 
Well,  my  dear,  it's  getting  late,  and ' 

*  Tom,  I  declare,  if  you  don't  answer  me,  I'll  tell  papa  the 
whole  thing  the  first  minute  I  see  him,  and  let  him  do  his 
worst  1 ' 

*  Don't  do  that,  whatever  you  dol'  exclaimed  he  hastily. 
*  There's  a  better  way  than  that,  though  I  don't  like  to  propose  it 
to  you.' 

*  You'd  better  tell  me  1  You'll  find  I'm  not  so  much  a  child 
as  you  think.' 

He  got  to  his  feet  with  an  impulsive  air,  and  she  rose  with 
him. 

*  Hang  me  if  I  don't,  then  I '  he  said ;  *  and  if  you  don't  like  it, 
remember  it's  your  fault.  This '11  prove  how  much  you  care  for 
me,  anyhow.  Say,  Liz,  you  know  I  can't  live  without  you ;  and  if 
I'm  not  to  have  you,  I'd  as  well  know  it  now  as  any  time.  Your 
father  wouldn't  consent  to  our  marriage,  and  he'd  make  you  marry 
Warren  Bell,  if  your  saying  you  wouldn't  were  all  that  stood  in 
the  way.  But  you  can  checkmate  him  in  one  way,  and  only  one 
way — if  you  choose.' 

She  looked  up  at  him,  holding  him  by  the  lapels  of  his  coat, 
and  biting  her  under  lip. 

*  He  can  break  your  will  easy  enough  ;  but  there's  one  thing 
he  can't  break,  not  if  he  were  twice  the  man  he  is ;  and  that's  the 
law  of  the  realm.  And  if  we  have  the  law  on  our  side,  we've  got 
him.' 

*Well?' 

*  Well — suppose  one  of  these  fine  days  we  ran  off  and  got 
married,  without  asking  leave  of  anybody  ?  He  couldn't  part  man 
and  wife,  and  there  we'd  be.' 

She  let  her  hands  fall,  and  an  expression  almost  of  disappoint- 
ment came  over  her  charming  face.  For  a  moment,  Tom  thought 
he  had  gone  too  far,  and  was  preparing  to  retreat  under  cover  of 
some  joke ;  but  his  mistake  had  been  o\  a  different  kind. 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  she  exclaimed  half-incredulously.  *  Why,  you 
stupid  boy,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  somethinffawful.     As 
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if  any  girl  in  New  York  wouldn't  run  away  if  she  got  the  chance ! 
If  1  d  been  a  man,  I'd  have  proposed  it  half  an  hour  ago  1 ' 

'  She's  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  after  all  I '  murmured  Tom  to 
himself,  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  '  And  a  Boston 
girl,  too ! ' 

IX. 

CHAMPIONS  01'  KEPOEIf. 

Mb.  Terbnce  O'RTAN.the  good-looking  young  Irish  contractor 
pve  Bell  a  good  deal  of  his  company  during  the  latter's  first  visits 
to  the  hne  of  the  new  waterworks.  There  was  no  great  difference 
between  them  m  the  matter  of  age,  and  that  little  was  fully 
counterbalanced  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  Hibernian  temperament 
Mr.  O  Eyan  was  a  self-made  man,  and  his  handiwork  already  did 
him  credit;  yet  he  considered  himself  to  be  only  on  the  first 

Srth^n-r'p'r''?V°  f '"^-  'Some  say,' he  remarked, 
that  the  Diyil-God  rest  him  !-inyented  politics.  If  he  did 
faith,  twas  a  mighty  genteel  act;  and  if  ever  he  wants  a  good 
word,  Terence  O'Ryan's  the  man  to  speak  it  for  him  I '  PoUtics 
he  went  on  to  explain,  were  for  the  poor  man  the  royal  road 
to  wealth  and  power.  More  than  anything  else  they  tended 
to  obliterate  injurious  social  distinctions.  In  other  countries 
than  Amenca  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist;  at  all  events 
they  were  the  appanage  of  the  great,  and  were  applied  mainly 
to  the  suppression  of  the  masses,  which  was  reversing  their 
true  function  'Look  at  me  I 'added  the  speaker,  slapping  his 
bn,ad  chest;  'where  would  I  be  to-day  but  for  pditicV?  Sure 
Id  be  touching  my  cap  to  the  same  men  that  are  now  coolin' 
their  heels  every  morning  in  me  ante-chamber,  waitin'  to  ax  me  a 
favour ! '  "»c  o 

'Then  you  prefer  politics  to  d-dynamite  ? '  said  Warren. 

'Well,  now,  repUed  Terence,  'I'll  not  be  denyin'  that  dy- 
namite is  a  nice  domestic  utensil  to  have  handy  if  a  man  must 
hve  m  the  ould  contree ;  but  in  the  land  of  the  free,  me  dear  boy 
I  carry  my  dynamite  in  my  brain-pan.  There's  no  flash-in -the-pan 
about  It,  for  one  thing;  and  it  removes  all  obstacles  without  either 
noise  or  mortality.'  cn,uer 

'  And  you  think  politics  is  the  best  business  a  man  can  turn  his 
brains  to? 

*'Tis  the  business   of  businesses  I'  returned   the  other   sen- 
tentiously.  * 

'Politics  are  a  humbug,'  said   Warren.      'They  pretend  to 
benefit  the  people,  and  they  only  benefit  the  p-politicians  ' 

'Then  who's  to  prevent  the  people  being  politicians  too,  so 
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we'll  all  be  happy  together  ? '  rejoined  the   Irishman  with   d 
wink. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  this  waterworks  job  ?  '  Warren 
inquired.     *  Is  there  any  politics  about  that  ? ' 

*  D'ye  see  that  pond  over  there  ? '  replied  Terence,  pointing 
with  his  cigar  to  a  small  sheet  of  water  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on 
which  they  were  standing.  *  Well,  Mr.  Bell,  if  I  was  to  tell  ye 
there  was  as  much  politics  in  this  job  as  there  is  water  in  that 
pond,  it  'ud  be  just  the  truth,  and  no  less.  Look  ye  here,  me  dear 
friend :  there's  that  ould  thief  Sprague — no  offence  to  him — up  at 
Albany ;  wasn't  he  bringin'  in  three  separate  bills  before  the 
Legislature,  at  three  separate  times,  each  one  with  no  harm  in  the 
world  in  it,  like  the  component  parts  of  gunpowder,  but  put  'em 
together,  and — bang  1  There  we  are,  with  our  charter  as  safe  as 
if  'twas  in  our  pockets.  Is  there  any  politics  about  that  ?  I  don't 
know.  For  me  own  part,  bein'  a  modest  man,  I  say  nothing ; 
only  if  any  man  tells  you  that  another  than  Terence  O'Ryan  could 
have  rigged  the  politics  that'll  carry  some  pipes  through  New 
York  streets,  ye  may  tell  him  he's  a  liar  and  refer  him  to  me  for 
satisfaction ! ' 

*  And  Drayton,  what  of  him  ? ' 

*  Drayton's  a  big  man — there's  no  denyin'  that  I'  said  Mr. 
O'Ryan,  twisting  his  moustache.  *  'Tis  not  the  money  he's 
after,  nor  distinction  neither ;  at  least,  not  the  same  way  as  the 
rest  of  us.  He's  a  deep  one,  and  no  mistake ;  and  what  his  game 
is,  is  none  of  my  business.  I  see  my  own  share  of  the  swag  plain 
enough  ;  but  he  may  do  as  he  likes.' 

*  You  will  be  paid  for  your  work,  of  course ;  but  this  thing  is  no 
steal ;    it's  to  give  water  to  the  city  at  fair  rates.' 

*Well,  that's  true  too,'  assented  the  other,  nodding  his  head 
sagaciously  ;  *  and  may  the  city  never  be  without  a  drop  of  good 
whisky  to  put  in  it  1' 

Warren  Bell  discounted  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  talk  on  the 
score  of  the  picturesque  and  imaginative  instincts  of  the  Irish 
character.  He  felt  siu-e  that  O'Eyan,  say  what  he  might,  would 
never  do  a  dirty  act  when  it  came  to  the  point.  No  doubt,  any 
conceivable  scheme  would  be  open  to  abuses  from  the  evil-dis- 
posed ;  but  it  was  no  less  certain  that  this  enterprise  of  Drayton's 
would  overthrow  a  monstrous  monopoly,  and  introduce  a  cleaner 
order  of  things.  It  was  well  to  be  identified  with  such  a  move- 
ment, even  though  one's  associates  might  be  something  less  than 
immaculate.  The  river  that  cleanses  Augean  stables  must  expect 
to  contract  some  temporary  defilement. 

But  though  there  was  something  in  O'Ryan's  personal  equation 
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which  made  Warren  like  him,  he  was  less  charitable  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  other  members  of  the  syndicate.  There  was  Mr.  Callby, 
the  inventor,  for  instance.  Warren  had  an  interview  with  him  one 
day,  in  reference  to  his  water*pipes,  which  were  warranted  never 
to  leak  or  otherwise  get  out  of  order.  The  device  was  undeniably 
ingenious  and  eflFective,  and  also  very  simple ;  but  Mr.  Callby 
himself  struck  his  visitor  as  being  less  lovely  than  his  invention. 
Warren  happened  to  inquire  what  he  expected  to  receive  for  the 
use  of  his  patent,  and  heard  a  sum  mentioned  that  caused  him  to 
put  on  his  eyeglasses  and  thrust  out  his  chin. 

*  Why,  man  alive  !'  he  exclaimed,  'the  repairs  of  the  ordinary 
pipes  for  fifty  years  wouldn't  amount  to  a  tenth  of  that.  Wh-what 
sort  of  economy  do  you  call  that  ? ' 

Mr.  Callby  laughed,  shaking  his  portly  sides  softly,  and  nearly 
loosing  his  teeth  in  his  merriment.  ^  We  inventors,'  he  explained, 
*  favour  the  maxim  that  **  Charity  begins  at  home."  The  world  is 
certain  to  profit  by  our  discoveries  in  the  end  ;  but  the  duration 
of  an  individual  life  being  strictly  limited,  we  must — ^ha,  ha  I — 
make  our  hay  while  our  individual  sun  shines.  In  other  words, 
we  make  all  we  can  out  of  our  contemporaries,  but  impose  no  re- 
strictions upon  posterity.' 

<  Very  good,  if  your  contemporaries  understand  what  bargain 
they  are  making.  But  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  public 
would  accept  your  pipes,  if  they  knew  what  they  were  paying  for 
them?' 

*  Ha,  ha  1  very  possibly  not.  But  that  is  the  advantage  of  a 
public,  my  dear  sir,  it  never  does  know  ;  and,  to  be  serious,  it  never 
cares.  In  those  facts  lies  its  infinite  superiority  to  the  wealthiest 
private  customer.  The  American  people,  Mr.  Bell — you  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  and  it  is  an  important  truth  to  bear  in 
mind — never  cares,  and  never  will  care,  for  economy.  Congress 
has  its  economical  spasms,  of  course,  when  it  has  a  particularly  big 
robbery  on  foot ;  just  as  a  pickpocket  will  restore  you  a  five-cent 
piece  that  you've  dropped,  in  order  the  more  unsuspectedly 
to  relieve  you  of  a  hundred-dollar  greenback.  The  individual 
American,  again,  is  often  economical ;  a  man  will  walk  up  town 
from  his  place  of  business,  to  save  car  fare,  and  spend  a  dollar  or 
two  in  drinks  along  the  way.  But  the  American  people,  once  it 
takes  a  fancy  to  a  thing,  from  a  Brooklyn  bridge  to  a  civil  war, 
is  going  to  have  it,  if  it  taxes  it«elf  twenty-five  cents  on  a  dollar. 
And  then,  the  higher  you  put  the  price,  the  more  likely  you  are 
to  get  it.' 

*A11  that  doesn't  prevent  robbery  from  being  mbbery,'  said 
Warren  bluntly,  '^'^ '®^  ^^  CjOOgle 
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*  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that,  sir  ? '  demanded  Callbj, 
sticking  out  his  lips. 

*  You  may  understand  what  you  like  I '  retorted  Warren  angrily ; 
^  but  what  I  understand  is  that  you  are  swindling  the  city.  And 
I'll  d-do  what  I  can  to  stop  it.' 

Callby's  forehead  reddened  ;  but,  for  whatever  reason,  he  con- 
trolled himself  after  a  few  moments,  and  said  with  dignity, '  Mr. 
Bell,  I  am  not  responsible  to  you  for  my  business  arrangements. 
The  market  value  of  an  idea  is  never  less  than  it  will  fetch.  As 
regards  the  sum  of  money  I  have  mentioned  to  you — and  I  may 
remark  that  the  statement  was  made  under  the  impression  that 
I  was  speaking  to  a  gentleman  of  honour,  who  could  appreciate 
the  sacredness  of  a  business  confidence — as  regards  this  sum,  I  say, 
I  have  consented  to  receive  the  bulk  of  it  in  bonds  of  the  company. 
I  am,  therefore,  selling  my  birthright  for  what  may,  after  all,  prove 
to  be  but  a  mess  of  pottage ;  for  the  combination  on  the  other  side 
may  beat  us  yet.' 

*  In  which  case,  you  would  go  over  to  them,  bag  and  baggage,' 
said  Warren,  only  this  time  he  did  not  utter  his  words  aloud. 
He  perceived  that  once  again  he  had  lost  his  temper  to  no 
purpose.  The  security  of  men  like  Callby  lay  in  the  fact  that 
however  insignificant  or  contemptible  they  might  be  in  themselves, 
they  represented,  in  some  sort,  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  they  were  in 
accord  with  the  popular,  or  at  least  permitted,  ways  of  doing  and 
regarding  things.  It  was  not  this  or  the  other  particular  indi- 
vidual, therefore,  upon  whom  the  reformer  must  apply  his  pressure ; 
he  must  first  create  a  revulsion  or  improvement  in  the  current 
sentiment  and  custom.  His  reflections  upon  these  matters  in- 
clined Warren  to  think  that  Drayton  held  broader  and  sounder 
views  concerning  them  than  his  own.  He  had  postponed  the  attack 
upon  persons  to  that  upon  systems ;  and  for  Warren  to  prosecute 
a  guerilla  warfare  on  his  own  account  would  probably  be  worse  than 
useless.  He  needed  experience,  and,  more  than  all,  he  needed  power. 
Drayton  possessed  both,  perhaps  in  an  even  greater  degree  than 
Warren  had  as  yet  given  him  credit  for.  All  the  same,  it  was 
difficult  to  refrain  from  denouncing  a  scoundrel  when  you  met 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  scheme  itself  prospered.  The  wheels  were 
oiled,  and  ran  smoothly,  and  several  things  which  wore  the  super- 
ficial appearance  of  otfitacles  proved  in  the  end  to  have  an  eflTect 
precisely  opposite.  A  newspaper,  for  example,  would  make  a 
bitter  attack  upon  some  feature  of  the  enterprise,  and  by-and-by 
this  very  feature  would  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  praiseworthy  of  all ;  and  a  merely  passive  acceptance  of  the 
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measure  ^ould  thus  be  intensified  into  active  sympathy  with 
unjust  persecution.  Or,  again,  a  deputation  would  wait  upon  the 
mayor  to  obtain  his  consent  to  some  step,  and  the  mayor  would 
severely  criticise  the  application.  The  deputation  would  retire 
abashed;  but,  within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  evidence  would  be 
forthcoming,  in  some  inadvertent,  imexpected  way,  which  would 
cause  the  oflScial  to  withdraw  his  animadversions  and  to  express 
regret  at  having  been  misled  in  regard  to  so  estimable  a  proposal. 
Hereupon,  the  mayor  would  be  commended  for  acknowledging  an 
error  in  the  interests  of  reform,  and  the  reform  itself  would  shine 
all  the  brighter. 

In  none  of  these  episodes  did  Drayton  appear.  His  name  was 
never  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  scheme,  and  no  one 
outside  of  the  syndicate  seemed  to  have  the  least  suspicion  that 
lie  was  even  remotely  involved  in  it.  Even  the  syndicate  saw 
nothing  of  him  in  an  official  capacity.  Had  they  been  called  to 
the  witnesfr-stand,  most  of  them  could  only  have  testified  that  if 
funds  were  needed  they  were  always  forthcoming ;  that  if  instruc- 
tions were  required  they  were  conveyed  to  the  proper  quarter ; 
and  that  the  movement  of  affairs  was  regidated  and  directed  by  a 
consistent  and  constant  purpose.  They  might  have  added  that, 
to  the  best  of  their  belief,  this  power  in  the  background  was  Seth 
Drayton;  but  they  could  hardly  have  stated  as  much  on  oath. 
Still  less  could  they  have  assigned  any  plausible  reason  for  this 
reticence  on  his  part.  All  the  more  did  it  affect  their  imagina- 
tions— an  almost  invariable  attribute  of  Americans  in  every  walk 
of  life — and  strengthen  Drayton's  control.  They  understood 
themselves  but  not  him ;  and  the  &miliar  principle  of  omne 
ignotum  pro  magnijico  probably  had  its  application  in  their 
case. 

Warren  Bell  alone  had  been,  in  any  important  degree, 
admitted  to  Drayton's  confidence ;  but  the  revelation  was  as  yet 
too  incomplete,  and  Warren  too  unprepared  for  its  full  reception, 
for  him  to  have  gained  a  substantial  comprehension  of  Drayton's 
attitude.  Tom  Peekskill,  on  the  other  hand,  was  vastly  more 
knowing  than  Warren;  but  his  positive  information  was  less. 
His  native  penetration  had  served  him  somewhat,  however ;  and 
he  had,  besides,  a  source  of  knowledge  which,  though  not  yet  very 
affluent,  might*  be  trained  to  become  so;  and  which  had  the 
valuable  quality  of  being  wholly  unsuspected  by  Drayton.  He 
could  never  have  conceived  of  his  daughter  in  the  light  of  a  spy 
and  intriguer ;  and  he  despised  Tom  Peekskill  too  profoundly  to 
dream  that  he  would  venture  to  establish  relations  with  Lizzie. 
Events  had,  indeed,  occurred  between  the  two  men,  which  placed 
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Tom  completely  in  Drajton's  power — at  least,  to  all  ordinary 
intents  and  purposes.  What  Drayton  commanded,  Tom  must  do 
imder  pain  of  social  and  professional  extinction.  But  though  it 
is  often  convenient  to  make  a  shrewd  and  ready  man  your  bond- 
slave, the  convenience  is  not  always  a  safe  one.  There  are  weak 
points  in  almost  every  armour ;  and  no  one  is  so  likely  as  a  shrewd 
and  ready  bond-slave  to  find  them  out  and  take  advantage  of 
them.  Drayton,  indeed,  was  not  so  unwise  as  to  drive  any^man 
to  desperation.  In  return  for  depriving  Tom  of  his  liberty,  he 
gave  him  what  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  he  most  valued — 
ample  opportunities  of  making  a  large  income.  But^  possibly,  he 
under-estimated  the  strange  infatuation  for  liberty  which  even 
men  like  Tom  will  manifest,  especially  when  it  can  be  combined 
with  the  passion  for  retaliation. 

It  is  no  wonder,  however,  if  he  gave  less  than  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  at  this  moment.  For  the  new  waterworks 
scheme  had  now  reached  that  point  of  development  where  it  came 
into  direct  and  open  collision  with  the  monopoly  which  it  aimed 
to  overthrow ;  and  the  monopoly  arose  in  all  its  strength  to  meet 
the  emergency.  Drayton  possessed  the  advantage  among  others 
of  having  foreseen  and  calculated  upon  all  contingencies  before- 
hand ;  and  he  entered  into  the  conflict  with  a  cool  brain  and  a 
steady  hand. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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The  house  itself  stood  four  miles  or  more  from  any  other  human 
habitation ;  and  the  master  of  this  house  lived  in  a  cage,  from 
which  he  looked  out  over  the  wide-stretching  heath,  and  doubtless 
had  his  own  opinions  about  the  solitary  situation  and  the  shameful 
procession  of  life,  that  was  only  illustrated  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
house  by  the  change  of  seasons,  and  the  fact  that  the  heather,  by 
which  all  were  surrounded,  was  in  blossom  or  dressed  in  the  dark 
purple  hue  that  tells  the  initiated  that  autumn  is  past  and  winter 
is  coming  over  the  land- 
But  whatever  opinions  the  master  of  the  house  held  on  that  or 
any  other  subject,  he  had  no  intention  of  telling  them  even  to  his 
protectress  and  slave,  the  mistress.  Sufficient  for  him  were  the 
sweet  food,  the  fresh  groundsel,  the  feathery  grasses,  and  clear 
water,  and  the  adoration  he  received  unflinchingly,  replying 
thereto  occasionally  with  a  short,  sharp  word  or  exclamation,  that 
was  at  once  written  down  "by  his  worshippers  and  pondered  over, 
to  try  and  discern  the  hidden  meaning,  the  profound  philosophy, 
that  doubtless  were  concealed  in  the  mystic  syllables ;  and  many 
an  event  in  the  life  of  the  tiny  household  was  decided  by  the 
parrot,  unconsciously  swinging  in  his  cage  and  scolding  beneath 
his  breath  the  hundred  and  one  small  birds  that  congregated  near 
him,  hoping  to  pick  up  a  few  of  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  his 
overflowing  table.  If  the  bird  had  inherited  the  soul  of  one  of 
the  sibyls,  he  could  not  have  inspired  profounder  respect.  He 
was  never  left  alone  for  more  than  two  hours  at  a  stretch,  and 
then  only  with  profuse  apologies ;  and  should  the  rare  necessity 
of  business  call  his  worshippers  farther  a-field,  he  would  be  care- 
fully ensconced  in  a  large  red-flannel  bag  that  covered  him  and 
his  cage  completely  over,  and  enabled  him  to  take  quite  a  long 
journey  secure  from  draughts,  and  from  alarm  at  the  constant 
succession  of  sights,  that  might  have  been  harmful  to  one  who  so 
seldom  left  his  quiet  dwelling-place,  and  for  whom  life  was 
regulated  with  the  precision  of  some  choice  and  perfectly  balanced 
piece  of  machinery. 

Meagre  as  were  the  surroundings  of  the  human^beings  in  the 
mSnagey  Lord  Yellow-tail  never  lacked  the  freshest  fruits  in  or  out 
of  season ;  for  him  the  plumpest  bananas  were  bereft  of  their 
skins,  the  ripe  and  ruddy  peach  duly  saved.  Though  a  little  sop, 
prepared  in  the  simplest  manner — by  pouring  botwateron  stale 
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bread,  the  water  pressed  out  again  by  the  long  pale  fingers  that 
gave  80  much  to  the  bird — sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  mistrpSB 
of  the  house,  whose  husband  was  content,  too,  with  coarse  bread 
and  sugarless  tea,  the  master  of  the  house  demanded  and  obtained 
his  full  ratioDs — ^holding  the  coveted  food  in  one  claw,  and 
nibbling  away  at  it  with  his  head  on  one  side  and  his  evil  eye 
fixed  on  the  melancholy  couple  seated  at  their  frugal  meal,  eating 
sparsely,  and  gazing  in  rapture  at  the  bird,  who  evidently  had  his 
own  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  case,  and  had  well-nigh  a  human 
perception  of  his  side  of  the  matter,  at  any  rate.  Brfore  the 
master  of  the  house  had  arrived  on  the  scene,  the  mtfiage  had 
been  almost  an  ordinary  country  establishment.  True,  it  was 
even  duller  than  most,  by  reason  of  its  isolation;  but  then 
neither  he  nor  she  had  great  desires;  and,  beyond  being  duly 
subservient  to  county  influence — on  the  skirts  of  which  society 
they  fondly  believed  their  names  embroidered,  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  garment,  the  hem  of  which  most  folk  are  not  worthy  to 
touch — they  had  little  if  any  ambition,  and  no  desires  at  all,  to 
mix  with  or  know  more  of  the  wonderful  world  of  London,  that 
was  to  them  a  maddening  wilderness,  where  cruel  beasts  wandered 
to  and  fro  seeking  what  they  might  devour.  And  though  he  had 
before  marriage  hankered  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  she  soon 
influenced  him  so  completely  that  he  had  no  hopes  beyond  his 
regular  meals,  and  no  ambition  more  lofty  than  to  lead  the  hymns 
at  a  mission-service  worthily,  or  to  speak  the  speech  of  the  season 
at  a  temperance  meeting,  in  an  adjacent  bam,  to  an  audience 
consisting  of  the  maid-of-all-work,  the  groom,  and  four  large 
families  of  ^  heath-croppers '  who  had  squatted  about  the  common, 
and  hoped  to  be  left  unmolested  if  they  showed  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  his  eloquence  and  her  music. 

True,  rumours  of  their  exemplary  lives  soon  began  to  permeate 
the  neighbourhood :  the  butcher  and  baker  spoke  in  awe-stricken 
tones  of  the  infinitesimal  weekly  supplies,  on  which  they  all  were 
able  to  support  existence,  and  hinted  at  superhuman  agency ;  the 
parson  wept  as  he  recalled  the  exquisite  sentiments  he  had  heard 
from  their  lips ;  the  deliverer  of  coals  told  with  wonderment  of  the 
length  of  time  their  ton  lasted ;  and  the  bank  clerk  looked 
mysterious  when  balances  were  mentioned,  and  remarked  that  folk 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  who  kept  the  largest  sum  on  deposit, 
and  who  invested  the  most  money  in  the  safest  way  during  the 
year  :  while  such  were  the  reports  brought  in  by  the  squatters  of 
the  eloquence  and  beauty  of  these  meetings  in  the  bam,  that 
regular  pilgrimages  began  to  be  made  towards  the  soUtary 
settlement,  that  was  almost  regarded  as  a  shrii^e(l)y  some  of  the 
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less  eolightened  and  more  grasping  among  the  poorer  brethren, 
who  hoped  to  combine  instruction  and  refreshment  for  mind  and 
body  at  the  same  time. 

But  a  cursory  glance  into  the  larder  soon  dispelled  one  of 
these  ideas;  and  after  a  long  exhortation,  and  a  glance  at  the 
thin^  eager-eyed  couple  whose  restless  gaze  and  aniious  faces 
seemed  to  point  out  that  they  were  not  quite  at  rest  themselves — 
the  pilgrims  went  back  again  across  the  four  dreary  miles  of  heath- 
land,  and  vowed  that  the  couple  were  too  holy  for  the  *  likes  of 
they,'  and,  for  their  part,  they  liked  something  a  little  less  like 
saints,  and  more  like  flesh  and  blood.  Then  came  the  advent  of 
the  parrot ;  and  the  master  of  the  house  at  once  took  the  place  in 
the  establishment  he  held  until  the  end — indeed  his  coming,  they 
said,  showed  how  wonderful  a  creature  he  was,  for  he  appeared 
suddenly  on  the  breakfast-table  one  day  in  June,  and  though 
there  were  some  who  suggested  that  a  travelling  bird-seller  had 
been  through  the  neighbourhood  lately,  and  that  the  bird  had 
escaped  from  him,  the  idea  was  scouted  so  warmly,  and  such  a 
suggestion  caused  so  much  real  sorrow  in  the  cottage,  that  the 
few  visitors  forgot  to  mention  it,  and  listened  with  awe  to  the 
story  of  his  magic  birth,  looking  wonderingly  at  the  pale,  sesthetic, 
anxious  face  of  the  mistress,  and  then  at  the  bird  itself,  who 
rattled  the  bars  of  its  cage  defiantly,  muttering  below  its  breath 
words  that  would  have  seemed  profane  from  any  other  less-inspired 
or  less-worshipped  beak. 

The  acceptation  or  rejection  of  invitations  hung  upon  the 
well-being  or  otherwise  of  the  bird  :  if  he  shivered,  a  second  coal 
would  be  added  to  the  small  heap  in  the  grate,  that  scarcely 
served  to  warm  the  bars,  let  alone  the  room.  If  he  sneezed  or 
coughed,  tears  fell  in  copious  streams ;  and  more  than  one  night 
was  spent  by  his  male  and  female  slaves  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  bearing  the  cage  in  their  arms  alternately,  trying  to  soothe 
him  to  the  sleep  he  neither  wanted  nor  required,  and  which  he 
scoffed  at,  obviously  wondering  what  on  earth  had  come  to  people 
who  usually  slept  comfortably  enough  all  night,  and  left  him 
alone  to  his  own  thoughts  and  devices ;  and  sometimes  the  grey 
wrinkled  skin  would  come  over  the  beady  black  eyes,  only  to 
retreat  again  the  moment  the  couple  were  once  more  in  bed, 
gazing  anxiously  at  their  darling  from  among  the  pillows,  not 
daring  to  close  their  eyes  until  they  were  quite  sure  they  had  really 
lulled  him  off  to  rest,  and  being  ready  to  spring  up  again  should 
he  show  any  signs  of  renewed  restlessness. 

Indeed,  an  observer  of  the  trio  might  have  been  excused  for 
thinking:  that  all  the  sense  of  the  house  clustered  in  Lord  Yellow- 
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tail ;  for  he  knew  his  power  undoubtedly,  and  used  it  unsparingly, 
and  folk  began  to  have  their  own  opinion  of  the  sanity  of  the 
manage — ^when,  all  at  once,  a  fearful  rumour  began  to  circulate : 
the  bird  was  ill,  very  ill,  dying;  nay  indeed,  the  last  bulletin, 
written  with  trembling  fingers,  and  nailed  on  the  barn-door,  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  could  not  possibly  live  out  the  day :  and  then 
the  worst  happened — the  bird  died,  and  was  buried ;  and  neither 
of  his  slaves  slept,  nor  ate,  nor  drank,  we  heard,  since  the  terrible 
event. 

Of  course,  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last.  Relations, 
more  plain-spoken  than  friends,  declared  the  world  might  call  them 
mad.  What  was  the  world  to  them,  now  Lord  Yellow-tail  was  no 
more  ?  And  we  really  cannot  tell  what  would  have  happened  had 
not  someone  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  putting  his  fieu^imile 
into  Lord  Yellow-tail's  crape-hung  cage,  when  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  such  that  the  donors  almost  dreaded  lunacy  woidd 
develop  from  excess  of  joy,  as  well  as  from  excess  of  grief,  more 
especially  as  his  mysterious  return  proved  more  conclusively  than 
ever  that  he  was  more  than  a  common  bird,  and  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  records  of  the  county  history. 

True,  at  times  his  mistress  did  think  he  was  changed :  he  was 
duller,  not  quite  so  imperious,  perhaps,  as  he  used  to  be ;  but  this 
she  put  down  to  what  he  had  gone  through ;  and  a  judicious  course 
of  worship  and  petting  soon  had  the  desired  effect,  and  in  a  very 
few  weeks  the  new  comer  had  quite  appropriated  his  predecessor's 
position,  and  made  the  couple  believe  more  than  ever  in  the  master 
of  the  house. 

J.   E.   PANTON. 
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^  ^a^cwiiet  from  Jb^anf^al 
1. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  youDg  American  named  Henry 
Moulton  was  walking  slowly  down  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  nodded  pleasantly  to  the  acquaintances  whom  he  met, 
but  he  was  absorbed  in  thought,  for  he  had  come  to  a  turning 
point  in  his  life.  He  was  an  orphan,  with  no  relations  in  the 
world  but  the  family  of  a  deceased  uncle  living  in  Massachusetts, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  a  widowed  aunt  who  had  taken  up 
her  residence  in  Paris  many  years  before,  and  never  returned  to 
her  native  land.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  very  young ;  he 
had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  and  his  father  had  brought  him  to  Cali- 
fornia in  that  celebrated  epoch  the  *  fall  of  '49  and  spring  of  '50,' 
when  came  the  great  army  of  gold-seekers,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  new  State.  His  early  associations  in  this  new  region  were 
with  mining  camps  and  their  occupants,  with  that  strange  popu- 
lation whose  virtues  and  vices  alike  have  been  idealised  in  these 
later  days.  His  father  had  done  his  best — had  struggled  with 
hardships  and  disease,  and  finally  been  laid  to  rest  by  his  ^  pards ' 
in  an  extemporised  graveyard  in  the  foot-hills,  within  a  rifle-shot 
of  the  ^  gulch  '  where  he  had  toiled. 

He  had  left  little  to  his  son,  but  the  latter  had  made  friends, 
and  facefl  fortune  boldly  and  resolutely.  For  two  years  before 
this  story  opens  he  had  been  employed  by  a  mercantile  firm  in 
San  Francisco,  and  only  this  very  morning  was  he  told  that  a  new 
opening  had  been  found  for  him.  A  merchant  in  China,  who  saw 
and  liked  him  when  on  a  late  Californian  visit,  had  written  to  his 
principals  to  send  him  on  to  Shanghai  if  he  wished  to  go.  It  is 
doubtless  fortunate  for  those  who  contemplate  a  long  exile  in  the 
lands  ^  East  of  the  Gape '  that  the  glamour  of  the  Orient  is  shed  in 
fascinating  radiance  over  their  future,  and  that  visions  of  fame  and 
fortune  occupy  their  minds.  Tell  them  of  what  they  must  surely 
&ce-^of  hostile  climate,  deadly  disease,  loneliness,  nostalgia, 
dearth  of  intellectual  resources — and  you  are  to  them  *  as  one  that 
dreameth.' 

Yoimg  Moulton  felt  all  this  to  the  fullest  extent.  As  he  walked 
with  a  light  step  along  the  busy  street,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  his 
imagination  travelled  years  ahead.  He  saw  himself  a  rich,  suc- 
cessful, cultivated  man  of  the  world ;   returning  to  re-establish 
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his  family  Dame ;  courted,  honoured,  distinguished.  His  castle  la 
the  air  had  attained  a  great  height  \vhen  he  reached  the  oflBce 
where  he  was  employed,  and  the  kindly  greeting  of  his  principals 
brought  him  back  to  realities. 

*  Well,  Harry,'  said  the  senior,  *  I  suppose  it  is  needless  tx)  ask 
if  you  have  decided  to  accept  this  offer  ?  ' 

*  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  refuse,'  he  replied. 

*  No,  probably  not,'  said  the  merchant,  a  shrewd,  kindly  Cali- 
fornian.  *  Nevertheless  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question.  Here 
you  have  a  future  before  you,  tolerably  sure,  if  not  brilliant.  You 
are  in  your  own  land  and  among  friends.  When  you  leave  them 
behind,  you  tempt  fortune,  you  cast  adrift  from  safe  moorings.  I 
suppose  you  have  thought  of  all  this  and  made  up  your  mind,  so 
I  will  only  say  that  wherever  and  whatever  you  are,  you  have  our 
best  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  prosperity.' 

In  three  days  the  clipper  ship 'Swordfish' sailed  from  San 
Francisco.  Up  to  the  time  the  pilot  left  her,  Moulton  had  remained 
in  the  exalted  state  of  mind  into  which  the  offer  from  China  had 
thrown  him ;  but  when  the  man  was  shaking  hands,  just  after 
sunset,  and  as  the  first  rays  flashed  out  from  the  light  on  the 
Farallones,  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  misgiving  seized  him.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  that  he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake  ;  that  the 
path  before  him  led  to  disaster ;  that  he  should,  even  at  that  late 
moment,  abandon  his  plan  and  return.  The  feeling  passed  away 
in  due  time,  but  it  often  recurred  to  him  during  the  voyage  and 
in  the  years  which  followed.  Was  it  mere  impulse,  or  a  foreboding 
born  of  some  inward  revelation  of  the  future  ?    We  shall  see. 

The  days,  one  like  the  other  on  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  passed 
away,  and  on  a  certain  morning,  coming  early  on  deck,  Moulton 
saw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  clear  sea  and  the  volume 
of  muddy  water  sent  down  by  the  great  Yang-tze-Kiang.  Another 
day  saw  him  installed  in  a  ^  hong '  and  surroimded  by  the  new  and 
strange  sights  and  scenes  of  the  Central  Flowery  Land. 

Henceforward  his  life  was  as  that  of  other  ^  sojourners '  (so  the 
treaties  call  them).  Pleasant  winters  and  hot  summers  succeeded 
one  another,  but  in  an  exciting  and  engrossing  business  life,  his 
almanac  was  the  schedule  of  steamers'  departures,  and  no  one  looked 
farther  ahead  than  the  coming  '  mail-day.'  Promotion  followed 
good  service,  and  a  few  years  made  our  whilom  youngster  a  man  of 
some  mark  in  the  foreign  community. 

At  last  a  letter  from  the  seniorpartner  of  the  house  with  which 
he  was  connected — who  was  resident  in  Hong  Kong — siunmoned 
him  to  the  latter  point,  in  anticipation  of  a  new  and  important 
position.    His  passage  was  taken  in  the  8t^|f^|^(Xabourdonnais,' 
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of  the  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Imp^riales  (not  Maritimes  as  in 
these  republican  days),  and  she  was  to  sail  at  daylight  on  a  certain 
morning  ^  or  at  such  time  during  the  night  as  the  btate  of  the  tides 
might  require.'  The  night  came,  and  Moulton's  farewell  dinner. 
Again  his  hand  was  shaken  by  warm  friends  and  well-wishers : 
again  he  was  to  turn  his  back  on  scenes  which  had  become 
familiar. 

He  was  not  to  make  the  voyage  alone.  An  acquaintance  was 
booked  for  Marseilles  by  the  steamer  with  which  the '  Labourdonnais ' 
was  to  connect  at  Hong  Kong.  This  was  Mr.  Alfred  Seymour,  a 
young  American  who  had  been  travelling  in  the  East  and  passed 
part  of  the  winter  at  Shanghai.  He  was  a  genial  and  accomplished 
fellow,  and  had  made  himself  very  popular  ;  and  he  and  Moulton 
had  become  great  friends.  He  was  not  at  the  dinner,  but  had 
promised  to  be  on  board  late  in  the  evening.  The  time  for  departure 
had  nearly  arrived,  when  the  inward  mail  was  delivered  and  a  letter 
handed  to  Moulton ;  one  of  those  thin  missives  without  envelope, 
which  were  common  enough  in  those  days  of  high  *  overland'  postage. 
As  he  opened  and  read  it,  his  astonishment  was  overpowering.  It 
was  from  a  firm  of  lawyers  in  Boston,  and  informed  him  that  the 
aunt  whom  he  had  never  seen  had  died  in  Paris,  and  left  him  a 
large  sum  of  money.  With  legal  formality,  it  went  on  to  say  that 
his  cousin  from  Massachusetts,  Miss  Alice  Webster,  was  with  their 
aimt  in  her  last  illness,  and  had  remained  with  friends  at  a  certain 
number  in  the  Eue  du  Faubourg  St.-Honore,  where  he  would  find 
her  on  his  arrival ;  it  being  presumed  that  he  would  leave  China 
on  receipt  of  the  information  thus  conveyed  to  him. 

He  was  accustomed  both  to  think  quickly  and  to  control  his 
feelings.  A  moment's  reflection  showed  him  that  this  startling  news 
necessitated  no  immediate  change  in  his  plans  ;  nor  need  he  com- 
municate it  to  those  he  was  leaving.  He  would  talk  it  over  with 
Seymour  on  the  trip ;  so  he  folded  the  letter  up,  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  made  ready  for  his  departure.  A  number  of  friends 
accompanied  him  to  the  jetty  and  were  going  off  with  him.  Just, 
however,  as  they  were  about  to  step  into  the  native  boats  which 
were  contending  for  their  patronage,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given.  As 
in  those  curious  little  cosmospolitan  *  settlements '  at  that  time,  an 
alarm  of  this  kind  was  a  call  to  all  able-bodied  foreigners,  the 
party  proposed  going  to  the  fire  before  embarking.  Moulton 
demurred ;  he  was  tired,  and  he  wished  to  be  alone  and  collect  his 
thoughts ;  so  the  hearty  farewells  were  said,  and  the  others  ran  to 
the  fire,  leaving  him  standing  on  the  jetty,  in  the  cool  air  and 
under  the  bright  stars. 
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II. 

Miss  Alice  Webster  was  a  young  and  beautiful  American 
girl.  Her  many  graces  of  mind  and  body  would  have  conquered 
the  most  merciless  of  Trans- Atlantic  critics,  if  not  those  de- 
nationalised and  contemptible  scribes  who,  in  these  later  days, 
have  gained  a  fleeting  notoriety  by  feeble  and  ignorant  deprecia- 
tion of  their  own  country-women.  She  had  lived  from  childhood  in 
one  of  the  hill- towns  of  New  England ;  in  an  old  colonial  house,  with 
quaint  Dutch  tiles  around  the  great  fireplaces,  and  family  portraits 
by  Stuart  on  the  walls.  Every  influence  surrounding  her  had  been 
refined  and  generous,  and  she  had  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
She  was  as  lovely,  too,  in  her  blonde  beauty,  as  the  ancestress  whose 
picture  hung  in  the  library,  with  whom  the  officers  of  Kocham beau's 
column  danced  at  Newport  in  Eevolutionary  days,  and  of  whose 
charms  they  made  frequent  record  in  their  diaries.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  aunt  who  sent  for  her  to  come  and  cheer  her  loneli- 
ness in  Paris,  desired  to  keep  her  always  there,  and  that  in  her 
last  days  she  thanked  and  blessed  her  for  the  sweet  solace  of  her 
loving  care. 

Several  months  had  passed,  and  the  young  girl  was  still  in 
Paris,  with  some  intimate  friends,  as  the  lawyer's  letter  had  told 
Moulton.  Of  this  letter  she  knew,  and  that  her  cousin  was 
expected  to  leave  China  and  come  to  Paris.  Naturally  he  was  often 
in  her  thoughts.  She  had  never  seen  him,  indeed  had  heard  but 
little  about  him ;  and  she  found  herself  speculating  on  his  probable 
appearance.  What  would  he  be  like?  A  Californian  who  had 
lived  in  China  was  quite  beyond  her  experience.  A  cousin  of  hers 
could  hardly  resemble  the  only  man  from  San  Francisco  she  had 
ever  seen — a  whilom  rustic  who  had  returned  to  the  New  England 
village  with  little  gold  and  much  experience.  As  for  China,  she 
knew  but  one  person  who  had  ever  been  there,  and  he  was  an  old, 
old  gentleman  from  Boston,  who  took  snuff",  and  prosed  about  the 
time  when  he  was  supercargo  of  the  ship  'Eainbow,'  and  made  the 
voyage  to  Canton  in  ninety-three  days. 

She  was  Hitting  at  the  window  and  looking  at  the  people 
passing  in  the  street.  The  apartment  was  just  above  the  entresol ; 
and  furnished  with  much  display  of  yellow  satin  and  gilding. 
She  wondered  how  it  would  strike  a  man  who  had  perhaps  lived 
in  such  queer  little  houses  with  pointed  roofs  curled  up  at 
the  edges,  as  she  had  seen  in  rice-paper  pictures  or  on  *  willow 
pattern '  plates.     A  ring  at  the  bell  interrupted  her  meditations : 
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the  servant  brought  her  a  card ;  it  bore  the  name  of  ^  Mr.  Henry 
Moulton.' 

With  a  little  beating  of  the  heart,  she  bade  him  show  the  gentle- 
man in — and  he  came.  In  a  moment  she  was  shaking  hands  with 
a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  with  black  hair  and  long  moustache.  He 
bad  the  easy  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he  was  plainly 
delighted  to  meet  her. 

The  situation  was  a  novel  one,  but  not  in  the  least  disagreeable, 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  sat  there  in  her  black  dress ;  raising 
her  eyes,  from  time  to  time,  to  his  face.  Cousins  as  they  were, 
they  had  known  absolutely  nothing  of  each  other.  Their  relation- 
ship served  simply  as  a  legitimate  foundation  for  what  promised, 
even  thus  early,  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance.  He  stayed  to  be 
presented  to  the  family  whose  guest  she  was,  and  gladly  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dinner.  When  he  took  his  departure,  late  in  the 
evening.  Miss  Alice  said  to  herself  that  he  was  a  cousin  thoroughly 
worth  having. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young  people  saw  much  of  each 
other  in  the  days  which  followed.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural 
or,  as  thought  the  cautious  matron  imder  whose  care  the  fair  lady 
was,  more  suitable.  If  cousinly  affection  should  give  place  to  a 
warmer  feeling,  no  one  could  complain :  and  it  certainly  looked 
very  much  like  it,  as  days  became  weeks.  Of  course  no  discreet 
scribe  could  portray  the  feelings  of  a  young  girl,  except  as  suggested 
by  outward  signs  ;  but  she  certainly  seemed  to  like  her  newly-found 
cousin  very  much.  If  there  was  the  least  little  *  rift  in  the  lute,' 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  jarring  on  her  acute  sensitiveness  as  to  truth 
and  frankness,  of  his  somewhat  easygoing  views  in  this  regard ; 
perhaps  not  wholly  unnatural,  she  reminded  herself,  in  a  man  of 
the  world  who  had  lived  long  in  heathen  lands. 

As  for  him,  he  would  have  sworn  allegiance  to  any  faith  or  tenet 
which  would  please  her :  for  he  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  head 
over  ears  in  love,  and  not  ashamed  to  let  it  be  known.  It  was 
quite  a  little  idyl  of  the  American  colony,  and  it  was  *  written  up  * 
with  customary  effusiveness  and  inaccuracy,  by  more  than  one 
special  correspondent. 

On  a  certain  evening  the  young  people,  with  others,  *  assisted'  at 
a  performance  at  the  Franpais,  and  they  walked  home  along  the 
boulevards  in  the  bright  moonlight.  Miss  Alice  was  leaning  on  her 
cousin's  arm,  antl  they  lagged  a  little  behind  the  rest.  He  left  her 
with  her  friends  at  their  door,  and  there  was  something  special  in 
the  manner  of  their  parting,  which  led  a  man  who  had  been  with 
them  to  remark  to  a  friend,  as  they  walked  away,  puffing  at  newly- 
lighted  cigarettes,  that  he  *  wondered  when  it  was  coming  oMe 
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Next  morning  the  young  lady,  fresh  and  dainty  as  always, 
entered  the  breakfast-room.  She  never  seemed  more  gentle,  more 
considerate,  more  gracious — so  all  the  party  remarked — than  during 
that  cheerful  half-hour.  When  breakfast  was  over,  she  rose  and 
went  to  the  window.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  the 
pleasant  panorama  of  a  gay  Paris  street  passed  before  her  eyes. 
Over  her  head  a  canary-bird  was  singing  blithely. 

She  had  taken  the  ^  Gralignani '  from  the  table,  where  it  had 
lain,  fresh  from  the  press,  but  forgotten  in  the  flow  of  merry  talk. 
Now,  settling  herself  comfortably  in  the  window-seat,  she  began  to 
read  it.  As  she  looked  at  the  headings,  her  attention  wandered : 
her  thoughts  must  have  been  happy,  for  an  unconscious  smile  came 
to  her  lips.  She  could  hear  the  piano  in  the  next  room :  she 
knew  the  air  ;  it  was  from  *  Fra  Diavolo,*  and  she  began  to  hum 
the  words,  as  she  resumed  her  cursory  reading : 

'  Then  since  life  glides  so  fast  awaj, 
Let's  enjoy  it,  while  yet  we  may ; 
For  fate,  so  kind  to-day, 
Perhaps  to-morrow  may  betray. 
As  new  danger  our  steps ' 

But  what  was  this  ?  She  started:  her  eyes  were  fixed  and  staring, 
the  words  seemed  standing  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  paper  as  she 
read :  and  this  was  what  she  saw : — 

*  Hong  Kong.— The  files  of  the  "  China  Mail,"  published  at  the 
above  port  and  just  at  hand,  give  full  particulars  of  one  of  the 
strangest  series  of  occurrences  ever  recorded.  We  condense  the 
main  facts — 

*  About  five  weeks  before  the  disclosures  just  made,  Mr.  S , 

senior  resident  partner  of  the  finn  of  J E and  Co.,  wrote 

to  his  house  in  Shanghai  asking  them  to  send  Mr.  Henry  Moulton, 
a  confidential  clerk,  to  Hong  Kong  by  the  French  mail  steamer 
"  Labourdonnais,"  as  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  authority  to  sign 

for  the  firm,  and  leave  him  in  charge  during  Mr.  S 's  temporary 

absence  from  the  colony.     When  the  steamer  arrived,  Mr.  Moulton 

did  not  appear,  much  to  Mr.  S 's  annoyance.     He  wrote  to 

Shanghai  to  ask  for  an  explanation.  The  "  Labourdonnais  "  in  the 
meantime  was  despatched  on  a  special  trip  to  Saigon.  The  return 
mail  from  Shanghai  brought  the  startling  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Moulton  left  the  hong  the  night  before  the  *' Labourdonnais " 
sailed,  and  parted  from  his  friends  at  the  jetty.  The  news  of  his 
non-arrival  created  the  most  intense  excitement  in  Shanghai, 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  respected.  The  American 
Consul-Greneral  and  the  Municipal  Council,  calling  upon  the  native 
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authorities  for  aid,  instituted  a  most  thorough  search  and  inves- 
tigation. An  attempt  was  even  made  to  drag  the  river,  and 
when  no  result  crowned  these  earnest  eflTorts,  great  consternation 
ensued,  for  a  new  feeling  of  insecurity  seized  upon  the  commu- 
nity. The  excitement  in  Hong  Kong  on  receipt  of  this  intelli- 
gence was  as  great  as  in  the  North.  All  of  a  sudden  a  resident  sent 
to  the  daily  papers  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  just  received 
from  Singapore  from  a  friend  who  had  gone  on  in  the  mail 
steamer  with  which  the  "  Labourdonnais  "  connected.  The  writer 
alluded  to  the  sad  occurrences  on  the  trip  from  Shanghai  to  Hong 
Kong,  the  sudden  death  of  a  Mr.  Moulton,  an  American,  and 
the  epeedy  and  secret  consignment  of  his  body  to  the  deep.  The 
publication  of  this  information  greatly  increased  the  prevailing 
excitement.  Editors  and  correspondents  asked,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  if  English  and  American  passengers  were  to  be  thrown  over- 
hoard  like  dogs  from  French  steamers,  and  not  a  word  said  of  it. 
The  feeling  was  growing  dangerously  strong  when  the  **  Labourdon- 
nais "  returned.  The  next  morning  a  formal  statement  from  the 
French  Consul  appeared  in  the  papers.  It  was  emotionless,  dig- 
nified,  and  categorical. 

*  *'  M.  L.  Baron  de  E presented  his  compliments  to  M.  le 

Bedacteur,  and  regretted  that  in  the  absence  of  information  easily 
accessible,  accusations  alike  unfounded  and  unjust  had  been  made 
against  the  officers  of  a  ^  Messageries '  steamer.  The  fact  was 
that  one  M.  Moltone  or  Multon,  passenger  of  the  first  class,  had 
been  seized  with  a  rapid  and  fatal  illness.  He  had  been  attended 
in  his  own  cabin  by  the  surgeon  of  the  steamer,  a  good  Father  of 
the  Church,  and  a  friend  of  his  own,  the  most  devoted — one  M. 
Seymor  or  S6more,  registered  for  Marseilles.  In  spite  of  all  efforts 
he  died  almost  immediately.  And,  in  accordance  with  the  strict 
regulations  of  the  Company,  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the  deep 
while  the  passengers  were  at  dinner.  On  arrival  M.  le  Capitaine 
had  made  before  his  consul  the  deposition  required  by  French  law, 
and  thus  fulfilled  his  whole  duty.  He  was  dSsole  that  there  had 
been  any  misunderstanding.  In  conclusion,  M.  le  Baron  begged 
M.  le  R^dacteur  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his  distinguished 
consideration."  J 

*  That  this  was  all  true,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  French- 
man had  complied  with  the  letter  of  the  law  :  the  passenger  who  was 
with  poor  Mr.  Moulton  was  a  stranger  in  Hong  Kong ;  he  had  not 
come  on  shore,  but  gone  on  at  once  in  the  mail  steamer.  No  one 
could  really  be  blamed,  and  yet  it  was  proved  to  be  entirely  possible 
for  a  well-known  resident  of  a  foreign  settlement  in  China  to  embark 
on  a  regular  mail  steamer  for  a  three  day's  voyagie  and  utterly 
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disappear  from  mortal  ken.  The  affair,  from  first  to  last,  has 
made  a  profomid  sensation  in  China.'  ^ 

Alice  Webster  read  this  article  through  from  beginning  to  end, 
never  missing  a  word.  At  first  she  had  received  such  a  shock  that 
her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still.  To  this  succeeded  total  bewilder- 
ment. She  was  dazed  and  could  not  comprehend  the  significance 
of  the  narrative.  She  sat  quite  still,  very  pale  and  holding  the 
paper  before  her.  Then,  to  her  excited  thought  came  a  glimpse 
of  relief.  Of  course  it  was  the  friend  who  was  with  her  cousin  that 
died ;  such  a  mistake  could  readily  occur.  The  colour  came  back 
to  her  face.   Doubtless  he  would  come  to  see  her  at  once,  he  would 

A  servant  entered  and  handed  her  a  note.     She  opened  it 

with  feverish  haste,  and  read  as  follows : 

^  I  must  say  a  word  to  you.  Miserable  creature  as  you  must 
think  me,  I  am  worse  in  my  own  eyes  than  I  can  be  even  in  yours. 

<  You  may  refuse  to  read  what  I  write,  but  I  must  tell  my  story, 
though  it  be  only  to  place  before  your  eyes  the  record  of  my  folly 
and  shame. 

^  As  you  know,  I  am  an  impostor.  Your  cousin — a  good  and 
true  man,  and  once  my  friend — died  in  my  arms  on  the  French 
steamer  between  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. 

<  I  was  about  his  age,  and  not  imlike  him  in  personal  appearance. 
I  was  bom  of  parents  who  had  once  been  rich  but  were  poor,  and 
soured  by  ill-fortune.  They  instilled  in  my  mind  the  idea  that  we 
had  a  grievance  against  society,  and  they  nurtured  in  me  a  con- 
suming ambition.  I  fought  the  world  from  childhood  :  I  showed 
it  a  brave  face  at  all  times,  even  when  defeat  seemed*  inevitable. 
I  went  to  China  in  hope  of  finding  some  opening  to  fame  and 
fortune.  When  the  community  thought  me  a  traveller  of  means, 
I  was  in  reality  overwhelmed  with  disappointment.  I  had  aban- 
doned hope  and  determined  to  go  to  Europe.  Fate  decreed  that 
your  cousin  should  choose  the  same  steamer,  and  should  make  me 
his  confidant.  The  very  first  morning  on  board  he  showed  me  the 
letter  announcing  his  inheritance  and  the  change  in  his  fortunes. 
He  begged  me  to  go  with  him  to  Paris  ;  he  promised  to  present 
me  to  you ;  he  treated  me  as  a  dear  friend.  That  very  night  he 
was  stricken  with  mortal  sickness ;  in  the  early  stages  he  placed 
his  papers  in  my  hands.  In  twelve  hours  his  body  lay  deep  in  the 
ocean.  I  knew  no  one  in  Hong  Kong,  and  did  not  go  on  shore. 
It  was  when  we  had  sailed  thence,  and  I  saw  that  nothing  was 

'  If  there  be  any  of  the  reader*  of  this  story  who  deem  this  incident  over-drawn, 
or  whose  experience  has  not  taught  them  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  they  are 
respectfully  referred  to  the  files  of  the  English  papers  published  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  in  1864.  ,,^,,,^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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Bald  of  your  cousin's  death,  that  the  devil  tempted  me.  Every 
circumstance  was  in  my  favour.  How  far  I  could  have  gone  I  know 
not.  I  did  not  look  ahead  beyond  the  passing  day.  I  saw  you — 
and  I  forgot  all  else.  I  have  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  ever  since  : 
I  have  not  thought  of  aught  but  you.  I  have  been  on  a  pinnacle 
of  happiness,  and  in  a  second  I  have  been  plunged  in  the  depths  of 
despair.  My  eyes  have  been  opened  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
I  see  myself  as  I  am ;  even  as  you,  with  your  pure  instincts,  must 
see  me.  Your  character  has  been  a  revelation  to  me.  I  believe 
that  my  reverence  for  you  would  have  made  a  good  man  of  me,  but 
I  know  only  too  well  that  to  your  truth-loving  soul  I  stand  hope- 
lessly condemned. 

*  But  one  word  more.  The  lessons  I  have  learned  from  you,  in 
this  brief  period  of  happiness,  may.  not  be  lost.  Some  day  you 
may  hear  of  my  atonement,  of  my  doing  something  worthy  of  a 
true  man.  When  I  walked  home  with  you  last  Sunday  from  the 
little  church,  you  gave  me  your  prayer-book  to  carry,  and  you  did 
not  ask  me  for  it.  I  shall  take  it  with  me  ;  for  this  I  beg  you  to 
pardon  me.  Perhaps  you  may  yet  find  in  your  heart  some  pity 
for  as  miserable  an  offender  as 

'Alfred  Seymour.' 

III. 

It  was  April,  1865.  Miss  Alice  Webster  was  again  at  her 
pleasant  New  England  home.  If  she  had  told  anyone  of  the 
letter  received  in  Paris,  her  counsel  was  well  kept,  and  in  some 
occult  manner  the  special  correspondents  had  been  baflSed.  There 
were  rumours  of  strange  occurrences  in  connection  with  the 
appearance  of  the  cousin  from  China,  but  they  took  no  permanent 
shape. 

What  Miss  Alice  thought  or  felt  no  one  could  tell,  for  she  was 
no  sentimental  maiden  to  wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve.  She  was 
gentle,  gracious,  fascinating  as  ever. 

Just  at  this  time,  too,  the  attention  of  New  England,  as  of  all 
the  country,  was  concentrated  on  the  closing  scenes  of  the  great 
Civil  War.  The  Union  forces  had  entered  Richmond  on  the  3rd, 
and  General  Grant  was  making  the  great  forced  marches  which 
ended  with  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox  on  the  9th.  In  the 
delirium  of  rejoicing  which  followed  the  news  of  this  momentous 
event,  the  carnage  which  preceded  it  was  forgotten.  The  flags 
were  still  flying,  and  the  sialvos  of  artillery  were  still  resounding, 
when  Miss  Alice  received  by  mail  a  small  package  and  the  following 
letter : — 

*  Colonel  R presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  Webster,  and 
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sends  a  book  in  which  her  name  and  address  were  found  written* 
On  the  6th  instant,  only  three  days  before  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
regiment  under  his  command  formed  part  of  a  column  thrown 
forward  to  Farmville  by  General  Ord,  with  the  intention  of 
obstructing  Lee's  advance  until  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  the 
James  could  come  up.  The  loss  of  life  which  the  success  of  the 
movement  involved  was  very  great,  and  among  those  who  perished 
was  Captain  Seymour,  who  had  joined  the  regiment  but  a  few  months 
before  and  greatly  distinguished  himself,  having  been  promoted 
on  the  field.  .  He  fought  like  a  hero  and  died  a  soldier's  death. 
No  letters  or  papers  of  any  kind  were  on  his  person,  and  no  sur- 
vivors in  the  command  knew  of  his  home  or  friends ;  but  the  little 

book  was  found  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  Colonel  R has  deemed 

it  proper  to  forward  it  as  stated. 

*  Appomattox  Court  House,  Virginia :  April  12th,  1865.' 


I,  the  present  scribe,  have  had  singular  associations  with  the 
people  and  scenes  of  which  I  have  just  written.  I  was  in  China 
when  the  man  I  have  called  *  Moulton '  went  on  board  the  French 
steamer ;  indeed  he  came  to  my  house  before  dinner  to  say  good-bye. 
*  Seymour '  dined  with  me  that  same  night  and  took  his  departure 
from  my  table.  When  I  last  saw  the  lady  I  have  called  Miss 
Webster,  she  was  with  her  husband  at  a  Presidential  reception  in 
Washington,  and  everyone  was  asking  who  she  was.  I  never 
thought  of  writing  this  stery  until  a  few  months  ago,  and  then  only 
because  it  made  such  an  impression  on  a  small  party  of  clever  men 
at  the  hospitable  Union  Club  at  San  Francisco.  One  was  the 
merchant,  now  white-headed,  in  whose  office  ^  Moulten '  had  been, 
and  part  of  the  narrative  was  new  to  him. 

*  Poor  fellow,'  said  he ;  ^  I  did  not  want  him  te  go  te  China,  and 
it  was  hard  enough  that  he  should  die  just  as  good  times  were 
coming.'  This  brought  out  other  comments  on  my  tale.  The 
last  was  made  by  a  soldier-like  man,  with  a  grey  moustache  and 
an  empty  sleeve. 

*  There  is  no  poetical  justice  in  that  sequence  of  events,'  said  he. 
'  Your  bad  man  came  off  best  of  all,  for  he  died  an  honourable 
death,  fighting  for  his  country,  and  there  is  no  chance  to  do  that 
nowadays.     But,  all  the  same,  it  is  a  very  curious  story.' 

A.  A.   HATES. 
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One  beautiful  momiDg  in  spring,  a  good  many  years  ago,  several 
groups  of  brightly-clad  peasants  might  have  been  seen  wending 
their  way  towards  a  sheltered  basin  lying  among  the  mountains. 
Its  brilliant  green  colour  proclaimed  it'  to  be  a  curragh,  as  the 
Manx  call  all  marshy  turf-producing  land.  It  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  public  turbaries. 

Every  one  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of  turf-cutting, 
which  is  limited  by  the  Statute  to  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
formerly  paid  to  the  Lord  of  Man  the  annual  sum  of  one  ob,  a 
brass  coin  that  has  come  to  be  represented  by  a  halfpenny.  The 
object  of  this  payment  is  to  preserve  the  lord's  rights,  whereby 
some  check  ijs  laid  upon  waste.  Among  other  enactments,  it  is 
illegal  to  cut  turf  for  sale,  or  for  any  purpose  except  fuel.  Thus 
every  family  is  compelled  to  obtain  its  own  yearly  supply,  which 
is  usually  done  by  many  families  upon  the  same  day.  It  was  on 
one  of  these  expeditions  that  the  peasants  were  going. 

On  every  side  the  heather  rose  and  fell  in  enormous  waves  of 
purple,  which  flashed  into  gold  at  meeting  a  tide  of  gorse  eddy- 
ing around  some  grey  old  boulder.  Let  the  eye  look  where  it 
would,  not  a  single  tree  was  visible ;  nothing  but  this  confusion 
of  gorse  and  heather,  mingled  with  patches  of  grass  which  afforded 
scanty  pasturage  to  a  small  species  of  sheep.  Here  and  there  a 
streamlet  sprang  from  the  turf  and  ran  babbling  down  to  the 
valley,  cutting  a  deep  channel  in  the  soft  soil  and  falling  in  pretty 
cascades  over  the  rocks  that  opposed  its  progress.  In  the  hollows 
nestled  an  occasional  cottage,  solidly  built  of  stone  and  warmly 
thatched,  the  roof  being  secured  by  means  of  straw  ropes  fastened 
to  bwhid  Buggane — a  row  of  stones  purposely  projecting  from  the 
walls  just  beneath  the  eaves.  Plots  of  cultivated  ground  were 
generally  attached  to  the  cottages,  and  were  divided  into'  tiny, 
oddly-shaped  fields  by  walls  of  loose  stones — the  only  walls  in 
sight,  for  the  mountains  had  not  then  been  claimed  and  enclosed 
by  the  Crown.  By  the  way,  the  assertion  of  this  claim  provoked 
quite  a  little  rebellion  at  the  time.  Headed  by  the  Governor,  a 
military  expedition  went  forth  to  subdue  the  hardy  mountaineers 
who  had  dared  to  throw  down  the  obnoxious  wall.  Fortunately 
the  campaign  was  unattended  by  bloodshed,  the  only  enemy 
encountered  being  an  old  woman  who  defied  the  soldiers  in  a 
language  they  covdd  not  understand.  Digitized  by  Google 
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It  was  STich  a  wild  and  lonely  district  that  a  stranger  would 
have  wondered  where  all  the  people  were  coming  from.  There  must 
have  been  nearly  a  hundred  altogether  on  the  various  rough  paths 
intersecting  the  landscape.  The  men  shouldered  spades,  many  of 
the  women  carried  wicker  creels  on  their  backs,  and  the  children 
scampered  along  in  front.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  chatter  of 
course,  chiefly  about  the  prospects  of  the  fishing  season, — a  subject 
of  vast  importance  not  only  to  those  who  had  already  commenced 
housekeeping,  but  also  to  others  who  thought  of  doing  so*  An 
old  proverb  says,  *  No  herring,  no  wedding. 

Some  of  the  parties  were  accompanied  by  barrows ;  others  by 
small  shaggy  horses,  with  creels  slung  on  each  side  like  panniers ; 
and  a  few  by  carts,  in  which  the  men  sometimes  rode,  but 
the  women  never.  To  explain  the  reason  of  this  unchivalrous 
proceeding  would  require  a  lengthy  digression.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  Manxmen  were  long  ago  sternly  taught  to 
put  down  anything  tending  to  petticoat  rule — a  lesson  they  have 
since  forgotten.  Witness  their  recent  enfranchisement  of  the 
weaker  sex,  who  now  help  to  elect  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Keys. 

Arrived  at  the  turbary,  the  men  began  to  select  the  best  spots, 
and  to  mark  out  their  'claims,'  while  the  women  set  to  work 
lighting  fires,  and  hanging  over  them  great  iron  pots,  gipsy-fashion. 
They  had  brought  with  them  a  goodly  store  of  provisions ;  and  the 
grass  around  each  encampment  was  soon  covered  with  crocks,  and 
platters,  and  jugs  of  foaming  jougfA  (small  beer). 

It  was  about  an  hour  later  that  a  tall  fair-haired  young  man, 
who  walked  with  a  slight  lurch  from  the  hips,  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  He  was  greeted  with  a  general  shout  of  *  Traa  dy-liooaVf 
bivoie  ! '  which  means  *  Time  enough,  man  I ' 

He  smiled,  rather  sheepishly  it  must  be  confessed.  Punctuality 
demanded  too  much  energy  to  be  one  of  his  strong  points. 

Instead  of  making  up  for  lost  time — Time,  you  know,  is  a 
steady-going  old  fellow  who  can  easily  be  overtaken  by  a  short 
sprint — he  threw  down  his  spade  and  walked  towards  a  cart  which 
was  resting  upon  its  shafts. 

A  comely  girl,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  jet-black  eyes,  and  hair  to 
match,  had  just  slipped  behind  it.  Secure  from  observation,  she 
was  coyly  trying  to  attract  his  attention,  and  at  the  same  time 
pretending  to  be  engrossed  in  feeding  the  horse  which  was  tethered 
to  the  back  of  the  cart.  She  wore  a  marcella  sun-bonnet,  a  grey 
shawl  crossed  over  her  breast,  and  a  dark  blue  skirt.  It  was  a 
simple  costume;  and  yet  the  blushing  girl  looked  very  charm- 
ing in   the  foreground,  with  the  picturesque  figures   clustered 
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around  the  fires,  and  the  men  digging  peat  in  the  green  curragh 
behind,  and  the  purple  hills  circling  around  them  all. 

*  Do  you  want  me,  Rachel  ? '  asked  the  lover  softly,  for  such 
his  glowing  face  showed  him  to  be. 

*  What  for  should  I  want  you,  Joe  Kinvig,  I'd  like  to  know  ? ' 
exclaimed  Bachel  with  a  saucy  toss  of  the  head. 

She  turned  her  back  on  him  and  fondled  the  horde.  It  really 
was  very  impertinent  of  him  to  suppose  her  capable  of  such  an 
unmaidenly  thought.     He  stood  foolishly  staring  at  her. 

After  a  pause  for  reflection,  he  replied:  *You  waved  your 
pretty  hand  to  me  anyway.' 

<  Oh,  Joe  I '  she  said,  though  somewhat  softened  by  the  compli- 
ment, ^  to  think  I  would  do  such  a  thing ! ' 

^I  don't  know  what  you  have  to  be  cross  about,  Bachel. 
Maybe  you'll  tell  me  presently.  I  doubt  it's  only  one  of  your 
ceaxing  ways.  But  I  must  away  now  to  work,  or  the  lads'U  be 
laughing  again,  Rachel.'  He  pleaded,  *  Won't  you  give  me  a  kiss 
before  I  go?' 

But  her  arms  were  around  the  horse's  neck,  and  her  face  was 
buried  in  its  mane. 

*  There's  no  one  can  see  us  here,'  he  went  on. 

*  Indeed  I     And  perhaps  you'll  tell  me  what  that  matters  ? ' 
He  stood  watching  her  irresolutely,  then  walked  a  few  paces, 

turned,  and  caught  her  smiling  after  him.     Back  he  went  again, 
with  outstretched  hands. 

*  Oh,  you  may  go,  Joe,*  she  said,  pouting ;  <  I  don't  want  you  at 
all,  so  you  needn't  think  it ;  but,'  added  this  inconsistent  young 

woman,  *  I  felt  I  should  like  to  tell  you  this Oh,  Joe,  why  will 

you  go  on  making  a  laughing-stock  of  yourself?  * 

*  I  can't  keep  people  from  laughing,'  he  replied  rather 
sullenly. 

The  pretty  upturned  face  was  instantly  averted,  but  not 
before  he  noticed  that  the  eyes  were  suspiciously  bright.  His 
arm  stole  round  her  waist;  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  her 
forehead. 

*  At  thy  old  tricks  again,  Joe  Kinvig  I '  said  a  shrill  voice, 
which  made  the  young  couple  start  asunder. 

They  turned,  and  beheld  a  wizened,  bent  old  crone  shaking  her 
skinny  hand  at  them.  She  was  leaning  on  a  stick,  with  her  head 
cocked  knowingly  on  one  side  like  a  sparrow,  and  there  was  a 
strangely  fitful  lustre  in  her  grey  eyes.  She  was  a  Benaaishnee, 
or  female  fortune-teller,  and  went  by  the  name  of '  Mad  Sheval '. 
Considered  incapable  of  grappling  with  the  problems  of  the 
present,  she  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  mastered  those  of 
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It  is  diflScult  to  translate  this  word.     Derivatively,  it  meang 

*  somethiog  given  in  the  dark,*  yet  it  differs  from  *  luck-penny,* 

*  tip,'  *  pourboire,'  and  all  the  rest. 

Mad  Sheval's  eyes  glistened  at  the  sight  of  the  coin  held  out  to 
her.  She  clutched  at  it  so  eagerly  that,  her  stick  sinking  in  the 
soft  ground,  she  very  nearly  fell. 

*  Now  what  is  it  ? '  she  asked  when  she  had  recovered  herself. 

*  Well,'  replied  Joe  slily,  ^  someone  has  been  talking  to  me 
about  counsel,  and  I  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  it.' 

*  Counsel — counsel  ?     Learning,  sure.' 

'Is  it  though?  I  should  have  known  that  too.'  Yet,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  answer,  he  thought  it  better  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  a  little  further.  *  And  what  may  learning  be,  Sheval,  in 
your  opinion  ? ' 

*  Fine  clothes  for  the  rich  man,  and  riches  for  the  poor.  Will 
that  please  thee  ?  ' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  he  replied,  grinning  with  delight,  and  burning  to  get 
at  the  riches  under  the  stone. 

The    Benaaishnee   regarded   him   in   her    sparrow-like  way. 

*  Don't  forget  a  big  turf  for  Fingan  Eve,  Joe  Kinvig,'  she  said, 
and  then  hobbled  off. 

The  ordinary  turf  was  '  one  cubit  long  and  three  inches  square 
in  the  middest.'  At  least  that  was  the  size  of '  the  custome  turff,' 
a  certain  number  of  which  each  householder  had,  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Derby,  to  supply  to  the  castles  of  Peel  and 
Eushen.  But  a  larger  turf  was  always  cut  for  St.  Thomas's  Eve, 
when  the  Manx  peasants  used  to  go  off  to  the  mountains  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  deer  for  their  Christmas  dinners.  When 
deer  became  extinct,  sheep  took  their  place  at  a  humble  distance. 

Joe,  however,  thought  but  little  of  Fingan  (St.  Thomas's)  Eve, 
his  mind  being  concentrated  upon  the  stone,  which  he  covered  up 
so  that  none  should  be  able  to  find  the  place  but  himself.  He 
marked  the  exact  spot  with  a  small  pebble,  took  its  bearings  by  the 
mountains,  and  shifted  his  ground. 

When  summoned  to  dinner,  he  was  unusually  quiet  and  thought- 
ful. Without  a  word  to  anyone  he  stretched  himself  at  full  length 
on  the  grass,  while  the  others  laughed,  chatted,  and  feasted  around. 
Even  towards  Bachael  he  was  very  short  in  his  manner,  though 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  her  that  he  wished  to  get  rich 
in  a  hurry.  Completely  puzzled,  she  watched  him  narrowly, 
brought  him  the  best  of  the  things  spread  on  the  crocks  and 
platters,  and,  when  he  refused  most  of  them,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  offended  him. 

She  retired  to  her  mother's  side  near  the  fire,  her  lips  quiver- 
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iDg  and  her  jet-black  eyes  as  misty  as  the  curragh  on  a  winter's 
evening.  Every  now  and  again  the  breeze  whirled  a  cloud  of 
smoke  between  the  two,  and  her  pretty  face  looking  through  it 
with  gentle  reproach  must  surely  have  reminded  him  of  an 
angel's.  Yet  he  never  stirred ;  no,  not  even  when  she  called  some 
of  her  numerous  admirers  around  her  and  laughingly  pledged 
their  healths  in  cowrej^  (an  infusion  of  oatmeal).  One  of  them  was 
foolish  enough  to  presume  upon  his  good  fortune.  He  launched 
a  joke  against  Joe,  whereupon  Rachel  summarily  dismissed  the 
whole  lot,  and,  filling  a  mug  with  j(mgh^  tripped  back  to  her 
moody  lover. 

While  he  drank  it  he  looked  at  her  in  such  a  hesitating  way 
that  she  grew  thoroughly  alarmed. 

*  Come  with  me,  Joe,'  she  said,  with  a  peremptory  little  gesture ; 
*  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.' 

They  walked  to  the  far  side  of  a  boulder,  and  there  sat  down. 

*  You're  never  thinking  of  giving  up  the  fishing  to-morrow  ?  * 
she  demanded. 

He  turned  very  red  in  the  face. 

*  Then  111  just  tell  you  what  it  is,'  she  went  on,  only  her  in- 
dignation keeping  back  the  tears ;  ^  I  won't  marry  you ;  no,  not  if 
you  go  down  on  your  bended  knees  to  me.  So  there !  I'll  take 
no  man  for  a  husband  who's  always  chopping  and  changing.'  And 
she  frowned  determination  at  him. 

^  You've  no  call  to  take  on  so,  Bachel,'  he  stammered. 

*  Oh,  but  it's  high  time  to  take  oj 
'  There,  there,  there  1  ^  I'll  go.' 

*  And  why  not,  pray  ?  Oh,  don't  go  for  me  at  all.  It's  yourself 
I'm  thinking  of.  Joe,'  she  said  sweetly,  *  what's  come  over  you 
this  morning  ?     You're  as  changeable  as  the  weather.' 

*  And  you,'  he  returned,  with  a  fond  smile,  *  are  as  impudent  as 
a  white  stone,  you  little  witch.' 

He  tried  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  ran  off  laughing.  In  this  way,  at  any  rate,  he  avoided  a  search- 
ing cross-examination. 

The  next  day  he  trudged  to  Peel,  joined  one  of  the  herring- 
boats,  and  went  off  to  sea,  though  there  was  a  powerful  loadstone 
drawing  him  to  the  green  curragh  among  the  mountains. 

Manx  fishermen  are  strict  Sabbatarians.  They  fish  neither  on 
Saturday  nor  on  Sunday  nights.  So  Joe  was  sometimes  able  to  take 
a  run  over  to  his  home,  on  which  occasions  he  always  went  for  a 
walk  with  Rachel,  and  on  some  sly  pretext  or  another  contrived 
to  lead  her  round  by  the  place  where  the  stone  was  lying.  This 
was  but  seldom,  however,  for  the  distance  was  long  and  had  to  be 
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done  on  foot.  Besides,  there  were  nets  to  be  spread  over  the  fields 
to  dry  and  mend  on  Saturday  afteraoons,  and,  after  a  great  catch, 
fish  to  sell ;  a  more  difficult  matter  in  those  days  when  transport 
was  bad,  and  the  fresh  buyer  unknown,  especially  as  herrings  are, 
next  to  mackerel,  the  worst  keeping  fish  that  swim  in  the  sea. 

When  the  Manx  season  came  to  an  end,  Joe  was  asked  to  go 
to  Kinsale,  but  refused.  He  had  thirty-six  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
which  would  suflSce  for  present  necessities,  and  suspense  was 
becoming  unendurable ;  he  felt  he  must  get  the  riches  under  that 
stone  at  once.  So  he  said  good-bye  to  his  skipper,  slung  his  togs 
on  his  back,  and  whistled  his  way  home.  The  particular  tune  he 
whistled,  if  you  feel  curious  on  that  score,  was  ^  The  Black  and 
Grey,'  which  was  invariably  fiddled  at  the  weddings  of  the  Manx 
peasantry. 

When  her  lover  came  in  sight,  Rachel  happened  to  be  standing 
at  her  cottage  door,  flanked  by  gigantic  red  fuchsias.  She  went 
down  the  steep  road  to  meet  him  with  the  swift  elastic  stride 
peculiar  to  those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  among  the  moun- 
tains, which  at  that  moment  were  ablaze  with  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun. 

^  What,  Joe !  Not  gone  to  Kinsale  1 '  exclaimed  Rachel,  who 
was  deeply  imbued  with  the  thrifty  habits  of  her  race. 

*  No ;  I  thought  I  could  do  better  at  farming,'  he  replied 
awkwardly,  * 

*TutI  Well,  Joe,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  anyway.'  And  she 
smilingly  gave  him  her  hand. 

*  I've  made  thirty-six  pounds  out  of  the  fishing.' 
^That's  good.' 

*  And  I've  not  forgotten  you  either,  Rachel.' 

*  Oh,  you  dear  good  Joe.'  And  her  face  glowed  at  the  sight 
of  the  finery  that  the  cunning  fellow  handed  to  her. 

Still,  this  kind  of  pleasure  is  apt  to  wear  out  even  more  rapidly 
than  the  ribbons  themselves,  and  when  Joe  allowed  day  after  day 
to  slip  away  without  making  any  effort  to  obtain  work,  Rachel 
naturally  grew  dissatisfied.  This,  she  felt,  was  not  the  way  she 
ought  to  be  treated  if  he  really  wished  to  marry  her.  His  money 
was  dribbling  away,  and  he  was  doing  absolutely  nothing  to 
enable  him  to  keep  a  wife.  The  change  in  him  was  a  sore  puzzle 
to  her.  He  had  become  discontented,  moody,  reticent,  fond  of 
lonely  wanderings,  altogether  a  most  incomprehensible  man. 

Rachel  took  to  remonstrating  with  him,  and  this  led  to  a 
quarrel,  ending  in  a  rupture.  In  self-defence,  she  broke  off"  their 
engagement ;  but  at  the  same  time  pretended  to  encourage  a  new 
admirer,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  old  one  to  her  feet.       j 
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Joe,  however,  took  matters  very  coolly.  Time  enough,  he 
thought ;  when  he  had  got  hold  of  the  expected  fortune,  he  would 
soon  regain  her  affections.  His  delay  was  due  to  three  reasons : 
firstly,  his  invincible  habit  of  procrastinating ;  secondly,  the  difiS- 
culty  of  raising  the  stone  by  himself,  and  after  dusk ;  thirdly,  the 
danger  of  doing  so.  For  it  was  past  the  1st  of  October,  the  last  day 
allowed  for  removing  turf,  and  loitering  in  the  turbary  before  day- 
break and  after  five  o'clock  was  strictly  forbidden — *  Complaint 
having  been  made  that  some  persons  do  frequent  that  course,  and 
especially  upon  dayes  of  haddy  or  dark  mist,  and  do  purloyne 
and  carry  away  neighbours'  Turff  and  Ling  at  such  unseasonable 
times.'  (The  Statute  forgets  to  point  out  when  it  is  seasonable  to 
*  purloyne '  a  neighbour's  goods.) 

One  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  Joe  arrived  at  the  turbary. 
The  full  moon  was  shining  fi:om  a  cloudless  sky,  ^nd  the  wild 
mountainous  scene  was  lighted  up  almost  as  clearly  as  in  the  day- 
time, except  where  the  shadows  gathered  in  the  hollows  or 
sheltered  under  the  side  of  a  nigged  boulder.  Those  accustomed 
to  the  sweet  lullaby  of  the  sea  might  perhaps  have  caught  its 
distant  murmur,  but  there  was  not  enough  wind  to  stir  the 
feathery  sedge  in  the  curragh.  Soijaetimes  a  sheep  scampered 
after  its  fellows,  or  a  snipe  rose  with  a  startling  shriek  and  dis- 
appeared ;  otherwise,  there  was  not  a  sound — all  was  mysteriously 
still. 

Joe  produced  a  spade,  a  crowbar,  and  a  log  of  wood,  which  he 
had  previously  concealed  ready  for  use.  With  the  spade  he  un- 
covered and  loosened  the  slab ;  with  the  other  two  implements  he 
made  a  tolerably  effective  lever.  His  face,  as  he  worked,  was  as 
white  as  death ;  it  looked  positively  ghastly  in  the  moonlight. 
His  anxiety  to  reach  the  treasure-trove  being  opposed  by  liis 
superstitious  dread  and  fear  of  the  law,  he  stopped  to  glance  round 
every  other  moment,  and  a  moving  sheep  made  his  heart  bound 
like  an  india-rubber  ball.  A  single  strange  sight  or  sound  would 
have  sent  him  helter-skelter  running  for  dear  life. 

It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  raised  the  slab ;  but 
at  last  he  managed  to  turn  it  over,  according  to  the  instructions 
upon  it.  The  soil  underneath  was  hard  and  black — compressed 
peat,  in  fact.  A  few  thrusts  with  the  spade  convinced  him  that  it 
contained  no  treasure. 

Oh  the  misery  of  that  moment  I  Poor  Joe  felt  utterly  crushed. 
He  groaned  aloud  at  the  thought  that  he  had  wasted  his  substance 
and  lost  his  love  for  a  shadow.  Until  he  saw  his  hopes  shattered, 
he  had  scarcely  realised  their  strength;  something  seemed  to 
have  been  torn  out  of  his  very  body.  ^^^  byGoogk 
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He  staggered  to  a  seat,  but,  as  he  did  so,  caught  sight  of  an 
inscription  on  the  side  of  the  slab  that  he  had  just  exposed* 
Trembling  between  hope  and  fear,  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
scrubbed  away  until  it  became  legible.  This  is  what  he  read,  in 
Manx  as  before : 

Hot  broth  softens  hard  bread ; 

Now  turn  me  back  into  my  former  bed. 

When  ostriches  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  they  have  at  any 
rate  the  sun  to  trust  to,  and  as  a  foster-parent  it  is  fairly  reliable* 
But  he  must  have  been  a  singular  being  who  deposited  this  grim 
pleasantry  in  a  lonely  swamp,  in  the  expectation  of  its  being 
hatched  goodness  knows  how  long  after  he  was  dead  and  buried. 
Did  he  expect  to  chuckle  at  it  from  the  spirit-land  where  he 
would  be  when  it  came  to  fruition?  A  patient  soul,  surely, 
laboriously  cutting  his  joke  for  some  poor  fool  whose  grandparents 
were  as  yet  unborn,  laughing  as  he  worked,  and  perhaps  singing 
the  old  ballad  of  Myle  Charaine : 

'Oh  Myle  Charaine,  where  got  you  your  gold? ' 

Lone,  lone  you  have  left  me  here ; 
'  Oh,  not  in  the  curragh,  deep  under  the  mould,' 

Lone,  lone^  and  void  of  cheer. 

Yet  this  practical  joker  would  not  have  derived  mtlch  amuse* 
ment  from  Joe's  face.  It  was  as  haggard  as  if  it  had  been 
exposed  to  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  Before  he  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock  he  was  startled  by  a  harsh  laugh  close  to  his 
ear,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  Mad  Sheval  leaning  on  her  stick, 
with  her  leathery  old  face  cocked  on  one  side,  and  her  shrivelled 
fingers  pointing  to  the  inscription,  which  she  had  just  read. 

Terror-stricken,  Joe  sprang  to  his  feet  and  dashed  wildly  along 
the  mountain  side.  When  he  reached  his  own  home,  he  only 
stayed  long  enough  to  put  a  few  things  together,  and  then  started 
for  Peel.  Two  days  later  he  arrived  at  Kinsale,  where  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  boat. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  what  he  dreaded  turned  out  to 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  have  befallen  him.  Mad  Sheval 
spread  abroad  what  she  had  seen,  as  he  knew  she  would  do ;  and  if 
her  narrative  created  much  merriment,  it  explained  his  conduct  to 
Eachel,  and  she  had  nothing  but  pity  for  him.  She  got  the 
schoolmaster  to  write  him  a  letter  which  made  his  return  easy ; 
and  when,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  he  did  come  back  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  they  were  married.  But  never  afterwards  could  Joe 
Kinvig  bear  any  allusion  to  treasure-trove. 

HUGH  COLElh^nAVmSON. 
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Si  til  aavais  commeje  faime — My  own, 
I  sang  this  song  to  you  but  yesterday ; 
And  then  I  deemed  you  surely  must  have  known 
My  love,  my  life,  before  your  feet  were  thrown  ; 
Yestreen  I  thought  it  wasted  breath  tb  say, 
Si  tu  savais. 

Si  tu  savais — Could  love  like  mine  lie  hid, 
Nor  aught  the  secret  of  my  soul  betray  ? 
No  sudden  glance  beneath  a  quivering  lid, 
Nor  broken  speech  when  hated  prudence  chid 

Words  from  my  lips  that  still  would  thither  stray, 
Si  tu  savais  ? 

Si  tu  savais — You  did  not  know,  my  dear, 
You  deemed  my  love  the  fancy  of  a  day, 
A  merry  toy  the  empty  hours  to  cheer  ; 
So,  when  the  time  for  parting  came  anear, 
You  thought  I  too  was  weary  of  the  play. 
Si  tu  savais! 

Si  tu  savais — E'en  now,  at  this  the  last, 

Could  aught  the  knowledge  to  your  soul  convey. 
Would  not  you  come  forgetting  all  the  past 
Around  my  neck  repentant  arms  to  cast  ? 

Would  you,  sweetheart,  still  choose  afar  to  stay, 
Si  tu  savais  ? 

Si  tu  savais — Within  the  after  years. 

When  life  is  drear,  and  youth  has  passed  away. 
And  death  draws  nigh  to  end  both  hopes  and  fears, 
A  glimpse  may  reach  you  through  regretful  tears 
Of  all  the  love  that  might  be  yours  to-day. 
Si  tu  savais. 

STEPHEN"  TEMPLE. 
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by  cecil  powbb. 
Chapter  XVIII. 

HHUM  IN  WOI!n)EBLAXD. 

Just  a  week  after  Colin  Churchill  reached  Rome,  three  passengers 
by  an  American  steamer  stood  in  the  big  gaudy  refreshment-room 
at  Lime  Street  Station,  Liverpool,  waiting  for  the  hour  for  the  up 
express  to  start  for  London. 

^We'd  better  have  a  little  lunch  before  we  get  off,*  Sam 
Churchill  said  to  his  two  companions.  ^  Don^t  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Audouin  ? ' 

Audouin  nodded.  'For  my  part,'  he  said,  ^I  shall  have  a 
Bath  bun  and  a  glass  of  ale.  They  remind  one  so  delightfully  of 
England.    Will  you  give  me  a  glass  of  bitter,  please.' 

Hiram  drew  back  a  little  in  surprise.  He  gazed  at  the 
gorgeous  young  lady  who  pulled  the  handle  of  the  beer-engine  (of 
course  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  serving  drink  before),  and  then 
he  glanced  inquiringly  at  Sam  Churchill.  'Do  tell  me,'  he 
whispered  in  an  awe-struck  undertone ;  *  is  that  a  barmaid  ?  ' 

Sam  hardly  took  in  the  point  of  the  question  for  the  moment, 
it  seemed  so  natural  to  him  to  see  a  girl  drawing  beer  at  an 
English  refreshment-room,  though  in  the  land  of  his  adoption  that 
function  is  always  performed  by  a  male  attendant,  known  as  a 
saloon-keeper ;  but  he  answered  unconcernedly,  '  Well,  yes,  she's 
about  that,  I  reckon,  though  I  dare  say  she  wouldn't  admire  at  you 
to  call  her  so.' 

Hiram  looked  with  all  his  eyes  agog  upon  the  gorgeous  young 
lady.  *  Well,'  he  said  slowly,  half  to  himself,  '  that's  just  charm- 
ing. A  barmaid !  Why,  it's  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were  in 
"  Tom  Jones  "  or  «  Roderick  Random." ' 

Sam  Churchill's  good-humoured  face  expanded  slowly  into  a 
broad  smile.  That  was  a  picturesque  point  of  view  of  barmaids 
which  he  had  never  before  conceived  as  possible.  '  What'U  you 
take,  Hiram?'  he  asked.  'This  is  a  pork-pie  here;  will  you 
try  it?' 

*  A  pork-pie  I '  Hiram  cried,  enchanted.  '  A  pork-pie  !  You 
don't  mean  to  say  so  I  Will  I  try  it  ?  I  should  think  I  would, 
rather.  Why,  you  know,  Sam,  one  reads  about  pork-pies  io, 
Dickens  1'  dogle 
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This  time  Audouin  laughed  too.     'Really,  Hiram/ he  said, 

*  if  you're  going  on  at  this  rate,  you'll  find  all  Europe  one  vast 
storehouse  of  bookish  allusiveness.  A  man  who  can  extract  a 
literary  interest  out  of  a  pork-pie  would  be  capable  of  writing 
poetry,  as  Stella  said,  about  a  broomstick.  I  assure  you,  you'll 
find  the  crust  sodden  and  the  internal  compound  frightfully 
indigestible.' 

*  But,  I  say,'  Hiram  went  on,  scanning  the  greasy  paper  on  the 
outside  with  the  deepest  attention.  *  Look  here,  ain't  this  lovely, 
either?  It  says,  "Patronised  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Melton  Mowbray  Hunt."  I  shall  have 
some  of  that,  anyway,  though  it  seems  rather  like  desecration  to 
go  and  actually  eat  them.  One  can  fancy  the  red  coats  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  can't  you  ?  and  the  hare  running  away  round  the 
comer  just  the  same  as  in  "  Sandford  and  Merton." ' 

''T wouldn't  be  a  hare,'  Sam  replied,  with  just  a  faint  British 
curl  of  the  lip  at  the  Yankee  blunder  (the  Englishman  was 
beginning  to  come  uppermost  in  him  again  now  his  foot  was  once 
more,  metaphorically,  upon  his  native  heath).  'It'd  be  a  fox,  you 
know,  Hiram.' 

*  Better  and  better,'  Hiram  cried  enthusiastically,  forgetting 
for  once  in  his  life  his  habitual  self-restraint.  *A  fox!  How 
glorious !  Just  fancy  eating  a  Dickens's  pork-pie  patronised  by  a 
man  they  call  a  duke  and  the  red-coated  squire  people  who  hunt 
foxes  across  country  with  a  horn  and  a  halloo.  It's  every  bit  as  good 
as  going  back  to  the  old  coaching  days  or  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.' 

'  The  pork-pies  are  quite  fresh,  sir,'  put  in  the  gorgeous  young 
lady  in  an  offended  manner,  evidently  taking  the  last  remark  as 
an  unjust  aspersion  upon  the  character  of  her  saleable  goods  and 
chattels.  *  We  get  them  direct  twice  a  week  from  the  makers  in 
Leicestershire.' 

^  There  again,'  Hiram  exclaimed,   with  a  glow  of  delight; 

*  why,  Mr.  Audouin,  it's  just  like  fairy-land.  Do  you  hear  what 
the  lady  says?  she  says  they  come  from  Leicestershire.  Just 
imagine ;  from  Leicestershire !  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  ring,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Goodness  gracious,  I  do  believe  this  country'U 
be  enough  to  turn  one's  head,  almost,  if  it  goes  on  like  this  much 
longer.' 

The  gorgeous  young  lady  evidently  quite  agreed  with  him 
upon  that  important  point,  for  she  retired  to  a  tittering  conversa- 
tion with  three  other  equally  gorgeous  persons  at  the  far  end  of  the 
marble-covered  counter.  Hiram,  however,  was  too  charmed  with 
the  intense  Britannicity  (as  Audouin  called   it),git9|  b^erything 
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around  him  to  take  much  notice  of  the  gorgeous  young  lady's 
personal  proceedings.  It  was  all  so  new  and  delightful,  so  redolent 
of  things  he  had  read  about  familiarly  from  his  childhood  upward, 
but  never  before  thoroughly  realised  as  tangible  and  visible 
actualities.  Pork-pies,  then,  positively  existed  in  the  flesh  and 
crust ;  London  stout  was  no  mere  airy  figment  of  the  novelist's 
imagination ;  red*cheeked  women  talked  before  his  very  eyes  to 
blue-coated  policemen  ;  and  porters  in  mediseval  uniforms  bundled 
soldiers  in  still  more  mediaeval  scarlet  garb  into  cars  which  they 
positively  described  as  carriages,  and  which  were  seen  to  be 
divided  inside  into  small  compartments  by  a  transverse*  wooden 
partition.  Those  were  the  third-class  passengers  he  had  read 
about  in  fictiqjD,  and  yet  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors,  but  smoked  and  chaffed  as  merrily  as  the  favoured 
occupants  of  the  cushioned  carriages — to  say  the  plain  truth, 
indeed,  a  great  deal  more  merrily.  All  was  wonderful,  admirable, 
phantasmagoric  beyond  his  wildest  and  dearest  expectations.  He 
had  looked  forward  to  a  marvellous,  poetical  England  of  cathedrals 
and  castles,  but  he  had  hardly  expected  that  all-pervading 
mediaeval  tone  which  came  out  even  in  the  dedication  of  the 
practical  pork-pie  of  commerce  to  the  cult  of  his  Grrace  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  and  the  Grentlemen  of  the  Melton  Mowbray  Hunt. 

To  every  intelligent  young  American,  indeed,  the  first  glimpse 
of  England  is  something  more  than  a  mere  introduction  to  a  new 
country  ;  it  is  as  though  the  sun  had  gone  back  upon  the  dial  of 
history,  and  had  carried  one  bodily  from  the  democratic  modem 
order  of  things  into  the  midst  of  an  older  semi-feudal  and  vastly 
more  heterogeneous  state  of  society.  But  to  Hiram  Winthrop  in 
particular,  that  journey  by  the  London  and  North- Western  Line 
from  Liverpool  to  Euston  was,  as  it  were,  a  new  spiritual  birth,  a  first 
transference  into  the  one  world  for  which  alone  he  was  congenitally 
fitted.  Audouin  himself,  with  his  cold  Boston  criticism  and  his 
cultivated  indifference,  was  quite  surprised  at  the  young  man's  un- 
disguised enthusiasm.  All  along  the  line,  the  panorama  of  England 
seemed  but  one  long  unfolding  of  half-familiar  wonders — things 
pictured,  and  read  about,  and  dreamt  of,  for  many  years,  yet  never 
before  beheld  or  realised.  First  it  was  the  carefully  tilled  fields, 
the  trim  hedges,  the  parks  and  gardens,  the  snug  English  farm- 
houses, the  endless  succession  of  cultivated  land,  and  beautiful 
pleasure  grounds,  and  well-timbered  copses.  Hiram  cast  his  eye 
back  upon  Syracuse  and  the  Deacon's  farm  with  a  feeling  of  awe 
and  gratitude.  Great  heavens,  what  a  contrast  from  the  bare 
wheat  fields  and  treeless  roads  and  long  unlovely  snake-fences  of 
Greauga  County  1    Here,  in  fact,  was  tillage  that  even  the  Deacon 
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would  have  admired  as  good  farming,  and  yet  it  had  not  succeeded 
in  defacing  the  natural  beauty  of  the  undidating  Cheshire  country, 
but  had  rather  actually  improved  and  heightened  it.  Yes,  this 
was  Cheshire,  and  those  were  Cheshire  cows,  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  historical  Cheshire  cheeses ;  while  yonder  was  a  Cheshire 
cat,  sleeping  lazily  on  an  ivy-grown  wall,  though  Hiram  was  fain 
to  admit,  without  the  grin  for  which  alone  the  Cheshire  cat  is 
proverbially  famous.  Ivy — ^he  had  never  seen  ivy  before — ay,  ivy 
actually  clinging  to  an  old  church  tower,  a  tower  that  even  Hiram's 
unaccustomed  eyes  could  readily  date  back  to  the  Plantagenet 
period.  That  church  positively  had  a  rector;  and  tlie  broken 
stone  by  the  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard  (Sam  Churchill  being 
witness)  was  the  last  relic  of  the  carved  cross  of  Catholic  antiquity. 
And  those  little  white  flowers  scattered  over  the  pastures,  Audouin 
told  him,  were  really  daisies.  Take  it  how  he  would,  Hiram  could 
hardly  believe  his  own  senses,  that  here  he  was,  being  whirled  by 
an  express  train  in  a  small  oblong  box  of  a  thing  they  called  a 
first-class  compartment,  right  across  the  very  face  of  that  living 
fossil  of  a  country,  beautiful,  old-fashioned,  antique  England. 

To  most  of  us,  the  journey  from  Liverpool  to  Euston  lies  only 
through  a  high  flat  country,  past  a  number  of  dull,  ordinary,  un- 
interesting railway  stations.  It  is,  in  fact,  about  as  unpicturesque 
a  bit  of  travelling  as  a  man  can  do  within  the  four  girdling  sea- 
walls of  this  beautiful  isle  of  Britain.  But  to  Hiram  Winthrop  it 
was  the  most  absolutely  fairy-like  and  romantic  journey  he  had 
ever  undertaken  in  the  whole  course  of  his  mundane  existence. 
First  they  passed  through  Lancashire,  and  then  through  Cheshire, 
and  then  on  over  the  impalpable  boundary  line  into  Staffordshire. 
Why,  those  tall  towers  over  yonder  were  Lichfield  Cathedral ;  and 
that  little  town  on  the  left  was  Sam  Johnson's  countrified  Lich- 
field! Here  comes  George  Eliot's  Nuneaton,  and  after  it  Tom 
Brown's  and  Arnold's  Eugby.  At  Bletchley,  you  read  on  the 
notice-board,  *  Change  here  for  Oxford';  great  heavens,  just  as  if 
Oxford,  ilie  Oxford,  were  nothing  more  than  Orange  or  Chatta- 
wauga !  And  here  is  Tring,  where  Kobert  Stephenson  made  his 
great  cutting;  and  there  is  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  where  Paul 
Howard,  the  marauding  buccaneer  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  faith  and  religion.  Not  a  village  along  the 
line  but  had  its  resonant  echo  in  the  young  man's  memory ;  not  a 
manor  house,  steeple,  or  farmyard  but  had  its  glamour  of  romance 
for  the  young  man's  fancy.  The  very  men  and  women  seemed  to 
take  the  familiar  shapes  of  well-known  characters.  Colonel  New- 
come,  tall  and  bronzed  by  Indian  suns,  paced  the  platform  alone 
at  Crewe ;  Dick  Swiveller,  penniless  and  jaunty  as  ever,  lounged 
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about  the  refreshment  room  at  Blisworth  Junction ;  even  Trulliber 
himself,  a  little  modernised  in  outer  garb,  but  essentially  the  same 
in  face  and  feature,  dived  red-cheeked  after  his  luggage  into  the 
crowded  van  at  Willesden.  And  so,  by  rapid  stages,  through  a 
world  of  unspeakable  delight,  the  engine  rolled  them  swiftly  into 
the  midst  of  seething,  grimy,  opulent,  squalid,  hungry,  all-em- 
bracing London. 

*.I  do  hope,'  Hiram  said  to  Sam,  as  they  drove  together 
through  the  strange  labjnrinth  of  narrow,  dirty  streets,  to  the  big 
modem  hotel  of  Audouin's  choosing — ^  I  do  hope  we  shall  be  in 
time  to  catch  your  brother  before  he  goes  to  Rome.  Europe  does 
look  just  too  delicious ;  but  you'll  admit  it's  pretty  bustling  and 
hurrying  in  some  places.  I  don't  know  that  I'd  care  so  much  to 
go  alone  as  if  I  had  him  with  me.' 

*  Oh,  he's  sure  to  be  here,'  Sam  answered  confidently.  *  Since 
I  wired  him  from  New  York,  I've  made  my  mind  easy  about  that. 
He'd  wait  to  see  me  before  starting ;  that's  certain.' 

*  And  if  he  isn't,  Hiram,'  Audouin  put  in,  *  I'll  go  on  with  you. 
It's  rather  an  undertaking  to  go  touring  alone  in  Europe,  when 
you're  fresh  to  it.  We're  wild  men  of  the  woods,  you  and  I,  more 
at  home  among  the  woodchucks  and  sheldrakes,  I  conceive,  than 
among  the  hotels,  and  streets,  and  railway  stations.  You  were 
born  in  the  wilderness :  I  have  fled  to  it :  we're  both  of  us  out  of 
our  element  in  the  stir  and  bustle  here ;  so  to  fortify  one  another, 
we'll  face  it  together.' 

The  fact  is,  their  joint  journey  had  been  altogether  a  very 
hasty  and  unpremeditated  affair.  Audouin  had  long  been  urging 
Hiram  to  go  to  Europe,  and  study  art  in  real  eaniest ;  and  Hiram 
had  been  putting  it  off  and  putting  it  off  on  various  pretences,  but 
really  because  he  didn't  want  to  go  until  he  was  able  to  pay  his 
way  honestly  out  of  his  own  resources.  At  last,  however,  Sam 
Churchill  had  received  a  letter  fiora  his  brother  Colin,  full  of 
Colin's  completed  project  of  going  to  Rome.  This  was  a  chance 
for  Hiram,  both  Sam  and  Audouin  argued,  which  he  oughtn't 
lightly  to  throw  away.  Colin  had  been  working  with  an  Italian 
marble-cutter  in  London  ;  he  would  be  going  to  Rome  with  the 
intention  of  studying  the  highest  art  at  the  lowest  possible  prices; 
and  he  would  probably  be  glad  enough  to  meet  with  another 
young  man  to  share  expenses  and  to  keep  him  company  in  the 
unknown  city.  So  between  the  two,  almost  before  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  Hiram  had  been  bustled  off  down  to  New  York,  put 
on  board  a  White  Star  liner,  and  conveyed  triumphantly  over  to 
Europe,  between  a  double  guard  of  Sam  and  Audouin.  Sam  had 
long  been  contemplating  a  visit  to  the  old  country,  to  see  his 
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father  and  mother  before  they  died ;  and  now  the  occasion  thus 
afforded  by  Colin*s  resolution  seemed  propitious  for  taking  his 
voyage  in  good  company ;  while  as  to  Audouin,  he  was  so  fully  in 
earnest  about  redeeming  Hiram  from  the  advertising  style  of  art, 
and  sending  him  to  Rome  to  study  painting  in  real  earnest,  that^ 
he  undertook  to  convey  him  in  person,  lest  any  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose should  chance  to  overcome  him  by  the  way.  He  had  at  last 
persuaded  Hiram  to  accept  a  small  loan  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  his  first  year  at  Some ;  and  he  had  also  managed  to  ms^e  his 
young  friend  believe  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  art  would 
begin  to  bring  him  in  enough  to  live  upon.  For  which  pious 
fraud,  Audouin  earnestly  trusted  the  powers  that  be  would  deal 
leniently  with  him,  judging  him  only  by  the  measure  of  his  good 
intentions.  For  if  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Hiram's  exchequer 
still  showed  a  chronic  deficit,  it  would  be  easy  enough,  he  thought, 
to  float  another  loan  upon  himself  by  way  of  lightening  the  tem- 
porary tightness  of  the  money  market. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  they  reached  the  hotel,  so  they 
contented  themselves  with  dinner  in  the  coffee-room  (mark  that 
word — a  cofiee»room — exactly  where  they  used  to  dine  in  David 
Copperfield  1)  without  making  any  attempt  to  see  Colin  the  same 
evening.  But  early  the  next  day  the  three  sallied  forth  together 
into  the  streets  of  London,  and  made  their  way,  by  lanes  and  cross- 
cuts, whose  very  names  seemed  historical  to  Hiram,  up  to  Cicolari's 
studio  in  the  Marylebone  Eoad.  The  little  Italian  bowed  them 
in  with  great  unction — three  American  customers  by  the  look  of 
them,  good  perhaps  for  a  replica  of  the  celebrated  Cicolari 
Ariadne — and  inquired  politely  what  might  be  their  business. 

*  My  name  is  Churchill,'  Sam  said  abruptly.  ^  My  brother  has 
been  working  with  you  here.     Is  he  still  in  London  ? ' 

Cicolari  went  quickly  through  a  short  pantomime  expressive 
of  deep  regret  that  Sam  should  have  come  to  make  inquiries  a 
week  too  late,  mingled  with  effusive  pleasure  at  securing  the 
acquaintance  of  Colin's  most  excellent  and  highly  respected  brother. 
^If  you  had  come  a  week  ago,'  he  added,  supplementarily,  in 
spoken  langu^e,  *you  would  have  been  in  time  to  see  my 
very  dear  friend,  your  brozzer.  But  you  are  not  in  time ;  your 
brozzer  is  gone  away.  He  is  gone  to  Bome,  to  Some '  (with 
a  spacious  wave  of  the  hand)  *to  become  ze  greatest  of  living 
sculptors.  He  is  a  genius,  and  all  geniuses  must  go  to  Rome. 
Zat  is  ze  proper  home  for  zem.'  And  Cicolari,  drawing  his  finger 
rapidly  round  in  an  ever-diminishing  circle,  planted  it  at  last 
on  a  spot  in  the  very  centre,  supposed  to  symbolise  the  metropolis 
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*  Gone  to  Rome  1 '  Sam  cried  disappointed.  '  But  why  did  he 
go  so  soon  ?     Didn't  he  get  my  telegram  ? ' 

*  He  has  had  no  telegram  from  you  or  he  would  tell  me  of  it,' 
answered  the  Italian,  with  a  pantomimic  expression  of  the  closest 
intimacy  between  himself  and  Colin.    *  He  went  away  a  week  ago.' 

*  Do  you  know  where  he's  gone  to  in  Rome  ? '  asked  Audouin. 

*  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  gone  to,  but  he  has  gone  as  valet 
to  Sir  Somebody — Sir  Henry  Wilberforce  I  sink  zey  call  him ' — 
Cicolari  answered  with  open  hands  spread  before  him. 

Sam  Churchill's  democratic  instincts  rose  at  once  in  horror  and 
astonishment.     *  As  what  I '  he  cried.     *  As  vaXd  ?  ' 

Cicolari  only  replied  by  going  through  the  operation  of 
brushing  an  imaginary  coat  with  an  aerial  clothes-brush  and 
folding  it  neatly  on  a  non-existent  chair  by  the  side  of  the  in- 
consolable marble  widow. 

After  twelve  years  of  America,  Sam  Churchill  was  certainly  a 
little  shocked  and  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  his  own  brother  Colin — 
the  future  great  sculptor  and  artist — having  gone  to  Rome  as 
another  man's  body-servant.  It  hurt  not  only  his  acquired 
Republican  feelings,  but  what  lies  far  deeper  than  those,  his 
amour  propre.  And  he  was  vexed,  too,  that  Cicolari  should  have 
blurted  out  the  plain  truth  so  carelessly  before  Hiram  and  Audouin. 
His  cheeks  burned  hot  with  his  discomfiture  ;  but  he  only  turned 
and  said  to  them  as  coolly  as  he  was  able,  *  Our  bird  has  flown,  it 
seems.     We  must  fly  after  him.' 

*  How  soon  ? '  asked  Audouin  quickly. 

*  This  very  day,'  Sam  answered  with  decision. 

*  And  you,  Hiram  ?  '  Audouin  said. 

*  I  am  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,'  Hiram  replied, 
smiling.  *  For  my  own  part,  I  should  have  liked  to  stop  a  week 
or  two  in  London,  and  see  some  of  the  places  one  has  heard  and 
read  so  much  about.  But  you've  brought  me  over  by  main  force 
between  you,  Mr.  Audouin,  and  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  both 
do  as  you  will  with  me.  If  Sam  wants  to  follow  his  brother 
immediately,  I'm  ready  to  go  with  you  and  leave  London  for  some 
future  visit.' 

Sam  got  what  further  particulars  he  could  from  Cicolari, 
hailed  a  passing  cab  impetuously,  and  drove  straight  back  to  the 
hotel.  In  an  hour  they  had  packed  their  valises  again  after  their 
one  night  in  England,  and  were  off  to  Charing  Cross,  to  catch  the 
tidal  train  for  Paris,  on  their  way  to  Italy.  Hiram  watched  the 
cliffs  of  Folkestone  fading  behind  him  with  a  somewhat  heavy 
heart ;  for  artist  as  he  was,  he  somehow  felt  in  the  corners  of  his 
being  as  though  England  were  the  real  unknown  lady  of  his  love, 
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and  Rome,  which  he  had  never  seen,  likely  to  prove  but  a  cold 
and  irresponsive  sort  of  mistress.  Still,  in  Audouin's  care,  he  was 
just  what  he  himself  had  said,  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter ;  for 
Hiram  Winthrop  was  one  of  those  natures  that  no  man  can  drive, 
but  that  any  man  can  lead  with  the  slightest  display  of  genuine 
sympathy. 

Yet  he  had  one  other  cause  of  regret  at  leaving  England :  for 
Chester  is  in  England,  and  Gwen  was  presumably  at  Chester. 
Gwen — Chester,  Gwen — Chester,  Gwen — Chester :  absurd,  romantic, 
utterly  ridiculous ;  yet  all  the  way  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne, 
as  the  vessel  lurched  from  side  to  side,  it  made  a  sort  of  long- 
drawn  see-saw  melody  in  Hiram  Winthrop*s  brain  to  the  reiterated 
names  of  Gwen  and  Chester. 


Chaptek  XIX. 

tTNWAKRANTABLE  INTRXJSIOJT. 

Sis  Henrt  WtLBERFOBCE  sat  sipping  his  morning  coffee  in  his 
most  leisurely  fashion  by  the  table  in  his  own  private  salon  at 
the  Hotel  de  FAllemagne  in  fiome.  ^  Capital  man,  this  fellow 
Churchill,'  he  said  to  himself  approvingly,  as  he  saw  Colin  close 
the  door  noiselessly  behind  him.  *  By  far  the  best  person  for  the 
place  I've  ever  had  since  that  fool  Simpson  went  off  so  suddenly 
and  got  married,  confound  him.  He's  so  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
in  all  his  movements,  and  he  talks  so  well,  and  has  such  a  respect- 
able accent  and  manner.  Now  Dobbs's  accent  was  quite  enough  to 
drive  a  man  wild.  I  always  wanted  to  throw  a  boot  at  him — 
indeed  I've  done  it  more  than  once — he  was  so  utterly  unendur- 
able. This  fellow,  on  the  other  hand,  talks  really  just  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  in  fact,  the  only  thing  I've  got  to  say  against  him,  so  far 
(there's  always  something  or  other  turning  up  in  the  long  run), 
the  only  thing  I've  got  to  say  against  him  yet,  is  that  he's  posi- 
tively a  deuced  sight  too  gentlemanly  and  nice-looking  and  well- 
mannered  altogether.  A  servant  oughtn't  to  be  too  well-mannered. 
Why,  that  old  Mrs.  Cregoe,  with  the  obvious  wig  and  the  powdered 
fiice,  who  sits  at  the  table  d'hote  nearly  opposite  me,  actually  went 
up  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  passage  yesterday,  taking  him  for  one 
of  the  visitors  I  Awkward,  exceedingly  awkward,  when  people 
mistake  your  man  for  your  nephew,  as  she  did  I  But  otherwise, 
the  fellow's  really  a  capital  servant.  He — well,  what  the  dickens 
do  you  want  now,  I  wonder  ? ' 

*  A  signorina  below  wishes  to  speak  with  you,  excellency,'  the 
Italian  servant  put  in,  bowing.  ^^^^^  by  Google 
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*A  signoriDa!  What  the  deuce!  Did  she  give  her  card, 
Agostino  ? ' 

*  The  signorina  said  you  would  not  know  her,  signer.  Shall  I 
introduce  her  ?     Ah  I  here  she  is.' 

Sir  Henry  rose  and  made  a  slight  stiflf  inclination,  as  who 
should  say,  *  Now  what  the  devil  can  you  want  with  me,  I  wonder  ?' 
Grwen,  nothing  abashed,  laid  down  her  card  upon  the  table,  which 
Sir  Henry  then  and  there  took  up  and  looked  at  narrowly,  putting 
on  his  eyeglass  for  the  purpose. 

*  What  an  ill-mannered  surly  old  bear,'  Gwen  thought  to  her- 
self;  ^  and  what  an  absurd  thing  that  that  delightful  Mr.  Churchill 
should  have  to  go  as  the  old  wretch's  valet.  I  shall  take  care  to 
put  a  stop  to  that  arrangement,  anyhow.' 

^  Well,'  Sir  Henry  said,  glancing  suspiciously  from  the  card  to 
Gwen.    *  May  I  ask — ur — to  what  I  owe  the  honour  of  this  visit  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  certainly,'  Gwen  answered  with  perfect  composure  (she 
was  never  lacking  in  that  repose  that  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere).  *But  as  it's  rather  a  long  story  to  tell,  perhaps  you'll 
excuse  my  sitting  down  while  I  tell  it.'  And  Gwen  half  took  a 
chair  herself,  but  at  the  same  time  half  compelled  Sir  Henry  to 
push  it  towards  her  also,  with  a  sort  of  grudging  unmannerly 
politeness.  Sir  Henry,  after  standing  himself  for  a  second  or  two 
longer,  and  then  discovering  that  Gwen  was  waiting  for  him  to  be 
seated  before  beginning  to  disclose  her  business,  dropped  in  a 
helpless  querulous  fashion  into  the  small  armchair  opposite,  and 
prepared  himself  feebly  for  the  tete-a-tete. 

*  The  business  I've  come  about,'  Gwen  went  on  quietly,  ^  is  a 
rather  peculiar  one.  The  fact  is,  my  father  and  I  travelled  to 
Home  the  other  day  in  the  same  railway  carriage  with  your 
servant,  'whose  name,  he  told  us,  is  Colin  Churchill.' 

Sir  Henry  nodded  a  non-committing  acquiescence.  *The 
deuce  I '  he  thought  to  himself,  *  something  or  other  turned  up 
already  against  him. — I  hope,  I'm  sure.  Miss — ^ur — let  me  see  your 
card  here  once  more — ur — Miss  Howard-Bussell — I  hope,  I'm 
sure,  he  didn't  in  any  way  behave  impertinently,  or  make  himself 
at  all  disagreeable  to  you.  You  see,  one's  obliged  to  put  one's 
servants  into  caiTiages  with  other  people  on  these  continental 
lines,  which  of  course  is  very  unpleasant  for— ur — for  those  other 
people.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  Gwen  answered  with  a  charming  smile,  which 
almost  melted  even  stony  old  Sir  Henry.  *  Not  at  all ;  quite  the 
contrary,  I  assure  you.  His  society  and  conversation  were  really 
quite  delightfid.     Indeed,  that's  just  what  I've  come  about.' 

Sir  Henry  wriggled  uneasily  in  his  chair,  put  up  his  eyeglass 
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for  the  third  time,  and  stared  at  G-wen  in  puzzled  wonderment. 
His  valet's  society  was  really  qiiit«  delightful  I  How  extra- 
ordinary !  Could  this  very  handsome  and  quite  presentable  young 
woman — with  a  double-barrelled  surname  too — be  after  all  nothing 
more  than  a  lady's  maid,  who  had  had  a  flirtation  with  his  new 
valet  ?  But  if  so,  and  if  she  had  come  to  propose  for  Churchill,  so 
to  speak,  what  the  deuce  could  she  want  to  see  Aim  for  ?  He 
dropped  his  eyeglass  once  more  in  silent  dubitation,  and  merely 
muttered  cautiously,  *  Indeed ! ' 

*  Yes,  very  much  so  altogether,'  Q-wen  went  on  boldly,  in  spite 
of  Sir  Henry's  freezing  rigidity.  *  The  fact  is,  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about  him,  because,  you  know,  really  and  truly,  he  isn't  a 
valet  at  all,  and  he  oughtn't  to  be  one.' 

Sir  Henry  started  visibly.  *  Not  a  valet  I '  he  cried.  *  Why, 
if  it  comes  to  that,  I've  found  him  a  very  useful  and  capable 
person  for  the  place.  But  I  don't  quite  understand  you.  Am  I 
to  gather  that  you  mean  he's  an  impostor — a  thief  in  disguise,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ?  I  picked  him  up,  certainly,  under  rather 
peculiar  circumstances,  just  because  he  could  speak  "a  little 
Italian.' 

Gwen  laughed  a  little  joyous  ringing  laugh.  *  Oh,  no  ! '  she 
said  quickly,  '  nothing  of  that  sort,  certainly.  I  meant  quite  the 
opposite.  Mr.  Churchill's  a  sculptor,  and  a  very  accomplished 
well-read  artist.' 

Sir  Henry  rose  from  his  chair  nervously.  ^  You  don't  mean  to 
say  so ! '  he  cried  in  surprise.  *  You  quite  astonish  me.  And  yet, 
now  you  mention  it,  I've  certainly  noticed  that  the  young  man 
had  a  very  gentlemanly  voice  and  accent.  And  then  his  manners 
— quite  unexceptionable.  But  what  the  deuce — excuse^an  old  man's 
freedom  of  language — what  the  deuce,  my  dear  madam,  does  he 
mean  by  playing  such  a  scurvy  trick  upon  me  as  this — passing 
himself  off  for  an  ordinary  valet  ? ' 

*  That's  just  what  I've  come  about.  Sir  Henry.  He  happened 
to  mention  your  name  to  my  father  and  myself,  and  to  allude  to 
the  nature  of  his  relations  with  you ;  and  I  was  so  much  interested 
in  the  young  man  that  I  looked  your  name  up  in  the  visitors'  list 
in  the  "  Italian  Times,"  and  came  round  to  speak  to  you  about 
him.' 

Sir  Henry  raised  his  eyebrows  slightly,  but  answered  nothing. 

*  And  he's  not  playing  you  any  trick  ;  that's  the  worst  of  it,' 
Gwen  went  on  boldly,  taking  no  notice  of  Sir  Henry's  indifferent 
politeness.  *  He's  poor,  and  he's  a  sculptor.  He's  been  working 
for  several  years  with  a  small  Italian  artist  in  the  Marylebone 
Eoad.'  igitized  by  Google 
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•  Ah  !  yes,  yes  ;  I  remember.  He  said  he*d  been  engaged  as  A 
marble-cutter  since  he  left  his  last  situation.  Why,  bless  my  soul, 
his  last  situation  was  with  old  Mr.  Philip  Howard-Russell,  of 
Wootton  Mandeville.  Let  me  see — your  card — ah  I  quite  so.  He 
must  have  been  some  relation  of  yoiurs,  I  should  imagine.' 

'  My  uncle,'  Gwen  answered,  glancing  up  at  him.  defiantly. 
To  her  the  relationship  was  no  introduction. 

Sir  Henry  bowed  again  slightly.  *  Excuse  my  stupidity/  he 
said,  with  more  politeness  than  he  had  hitherto  shown.  '  I  ought 
of  course  to  have  recognised  your  name  at  once.  I  knew  your 
uncle.  A  most  delightful  man,  and  a  brother  collector. — The 
selfish  old  pig,'  he  thought  to  himself  with  an  internal  sneer ;  *  he 
was  the  most  disagreeable  bumptious  old  fellow  I  ever  met  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  existence.  Why,  he  pretended  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  my  Pinturicchio  I  But  at  least  he  was  a  man  of 
good  fiunily,  and  his  niece,  in  spite  of  the  interest  she  evidently 
takes  in  my  servant  Churchill,  is  no  doubt  a  person  whom  one 
ought  to  treat  civilly.'  For  Sir  Henry  was  one  of  those  ingenuous 
people  who  don't  think  there  is  any  necessity  at  all  for  treating 
civilly  that  inconsiderable  section  of  humanity  which  doesn't 
happen  to  be  connected  with  men  of  good  family. 

*  Yes,'  Gwen  went  on,  '  Mr.  Churchill,  as  we  learnt  quite 
incidentally,  was  a  long  time  since,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  in 
my  Uncle  Philip's  employment.  But  he  has  risen  by  his  own 
talent  since  then,  and  now  he's  a  sculptor  :  there's  his  card  which 
he  gave  me,  and  he  has  described  himself  there  correctly,  as  you 
see.  Now,  he's  poor,  it  seems,  and  as  he  was  very  anxious  to  come 
to  Rome,  and  could  find  no  other  way  of  coming,  he  decided  to 
come  here  as  a  valet.  Wasn't  that  splendid  of  him  I  You  can 
see  at  once  that  such  devotion  to  art  shows  what  a  very  remark- 
able young  man  he  must  really  be — you're  a  lover  of  art  yourself, 
and  so  you  can  sympathise  with  him — to  come  away  as  a  servant, 
BO  as  to  get  to  Rome  and  see  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raphael,  and — and — and — all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,'  Gwen 
added  feebly,  breaking  down  in  her  strenuous  efibrt  for  a  com- 
pletion to  her  imagined  trio. 

Sir  Henry  hawed  a  moment.  *  Well,'  he  said  slowly,  *  I  must 
confess  I  don't  exactly  agree  with  you  that  it  was  such  a  very 
splendid  thing  of  him  to  palm  himself  off  upon  me  as  a  servant  in 
this  abominable  underhand  manner.  You'll  excuse  me,  my  dear 
madam,  but  it  seems  to  me — I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me 
certainly — that  a  man's  either  a  servant  or  a  sculptor :  confound  it 
all,  he  can't  very  well  be  both  together.  If  he  comes  to  me  and 
gets  a  place  on  the  representation  that  he's  a  valet,  and  then  goes 
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and  represents  to  you  that  he's  a  sculptor,  why,  in  that  case — ^in 
that  case,  I  say,  it's  the  very  deviL  You'll  excuse  my  saying  it, 
but  hang  me  if  I  can  see  what  there  is  after  all  so  very  fine  or 
splendid  about  it.' 

Gwen  bit  her  lip.  *  If  you'd  heard  how  beautifully  he  talked 
about  art  in  the  train,'  she  said  persuasively,  ^  and  how  much  he 
knew  about  >Cllet  and  Thorwaldsen  and  the  old  masters,  and  how 
at  home  he  was  in  all  the  great  picture-galleries  in  England,  you 
wouldn't  be  surprised  that  he  should  wish,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
to  oome  to  Italy.  Why,  he  can  talk  quite  charmingly  and 
delightfully  about  —  about  —  about  Titian  and  Perugino  and 
Caravaggio,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  many  other  great 
painters  and  people.' 

Sir  Henry  bent  his  head  again  in  silent  acquiescence.  He 
remembered  now  that  mysterious  remark  of  Colin's,  on  the  day  of 
their  first  meeting,  as  to  the  rival  Pinturicchio  in  the  Knowle 
gallery.  The  woman  was  evidently  right :  that  feUow  Churchill 
was  a  bit  of  an  artist,  and  had  been  quizzing  his  personal  pecu- 
liarities for  a  whole  fortnight,  under  cover  of  acting  as  valet. 
Now  it's  all  very  well  for  an  enthusiastic  young  sculptor  to  go 
coming  to  Bome  as  a  man-servant,  in  order  to  study  Michael 
Angelo  and  Thorwaldsen,  so  long  as  he  comes  as  somebody  else's 
man-servant ;  but  when  he  comes  as  one's  own  attendant,  hang  it 
all,  you  know,  that's  quite  another  matter.  <  Well,'  Sir  Henry 
said,  looking  curiously  at  Gwen's  embarrassed  face,  ^  and  what  do 
you  wish  to  ask  me  about  my  man  Churchill  ? ' 

Gwen  flushed  up  angrily  at  the  obvious  insolence  of  his  in- 
quiry, but  she  took  no  notice  of  it  in  words  for  the  sake  of  her 
errand.  *  I  only  called,'  she  said  quietly,  *  though  it's  a  little 
unusual  for  a  lady  to  do  so '  (Sir  Henry  inclined  his  head  gravely 
once  more,  as  who  should  say  I  quite  agree  with  you),  *  because  I 
felt  so  much  interested  in  Mr.  Churchill.  I  think  it  isn't  right  to 
let  him  remain  as  a  servant ;  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
his  work  as  a  sculptor  without  delay.  Sir  Henry,  you'll  release 
him  from  his  engagement,  I'm  sure,  and  let  him  go  on  with  his 
own  proper  studies.' 

^fielease  him,  my  dear  young  lady,'  Sir  Henry  answered 
sardonically.  ^  fielease  him  I  release  him  I  By  Jove,  that's  hardly 
the  word  I  should  myself  apply  to  it.  I  shall  certainly  send  him 
packing,  you  may  be  sure,  at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity, 
and  he  may  consider  himself  deuced  lucky  if  I  don't  get  him  into 
serious  trouble  for  engaging  himself  to  me  under  what  comes 
perilously  near  being  false  pretences.  You  must  excuse  my 
frankness.  Miss  Howard-Russell ;  but  I'm  an  old  ™^^W4(JT4on't 
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see  why  I  should  be  left  at  a  minute's  notice  here  in  Borne,  at  the 
mercy  of  these  confounded  foreigners,  without  a  valet.  After 
what  you  tell  me,  it's  plain  I  can't  have  him  here  spying  upon  me 
all  the  time  in  every  action ;  but  it's  devilish  uncomfortable,  I  can 
tell  you,  to  be  left  a  thousand  miles  away  from  home  without 
anybody  on  earth  to  do  anything  for  one.' 

What  could  Grwen  say?  She  felt  instinctively  in  her  own 
mind  that  Sir  Henry's  complaint  was  perfectly  natural  and 
excusable.  When  a  man  engages  a  man-servant,  he  means  to 
engage  a  person  of  a  certain  comparatively  fixed  and  recognisable 
social  status,  and  he  certainly  doesn't  want  to  have  his  habits  and 
manners  of  life  made  an  open  secret  to  a  fellow-being  of  something 
like  his  own  level  of  intelligence  and  education.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  could  see,  too,  that  this  nice  distinction  was  never 
likely  to  occur  to  Colin's  simple  intelligence.  Little  as  she  had 
seen  of  him,  and  little  as  he  had  told  her  of  his  story,  she  quite 
understood  that  the  old  vicar's  ex-page  boy  wouldn't  be  able,  in 
all  probability,  to  feel  the  diflference  to  Sir  Henry  Wilberforce 
between  having  him  for  a  valet  and  having  any  ordinary  gentle- 
man's servant.  However,  happily,  it  didn't  much  matter  what 
Sir  Henry  thought  about  it :  the  important  point  was  that  that 
clever  young  Mr.  Churchill  was  to  be  released  forthwith  from  his 
absurd  engagement  and  left  free  to  follow  his  own  natural  artistic 
promptings.  That  was  all,  of  course,  that  Gwen,  for  her  part,  really 
cared  about. 

'  Then  you'll  dismiss  him,  I  suppose  ? '  she  asked  again  after 
an  awkward  pause.  *  You'll  allow  him  to  take  to  his  proper 
work  as  a  sculptor  ? ' 

*  Why,  really,  my  dear  lady,  I  don't  care  twopence,  so  far  as 
that  goes,  what  the  dickens  he  chooses  to  take  to  as  soon  as  he's 
left  me ;  but  I'm  certainly  not  going  to  keep  an  educated  sculptor 
fellow  spying  about  me  any  longer  and  collecting  notes  to  retail 
by-and-by  to  half  Eome  upon  my  personal  peculiarities.  Oh  dear 
no,  certainly  not.  I  shall  pay  him  his  month's  wages  and 
compensation  for  board  and  lodging,  and  I  shall  send  him  about 
his  business  this  very  minute.' 

Gwen  rose  and  bowed  slightly  in  her  most  stately  manner. 
*  If  that's  so,'  she  said  quietly,  *  the  object  of  my  visit's  more 
than  attained  already.  I  won't  keep  you  any  longer.  Good 
morning.' 

Sir  Henry  rose  in  return  and  answered,  *  Good  morning '  with 
frigid  courtesy. 

Gwen  moved  towards  the  door,  which  Sir  Henry  was  just  about 
to  open  for  her,  when  Agostino  flung  it  wide  once  more  from 
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outBide,  and  announced  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Signor  Churchill,  Signor 
Vintrop.' 

Gwen  trembled  a. little.  Mr.  Churchill  I  Must  she  meet  him, 
then,  face  to  face  under  these  very  awkward  circumstances  ?  It 
Beemed  so,  for  there  was  no  escape  from  it.  She  couldn't  get 
away  before  they  entered. 

The  two  strangers  thus  announced  walked  into  the  salon 
together,  and  in  a  moment  Gwen  saw  that  it  wasn't  Colin,  but 
somebody  else,  somewhat  older,  yet  a  little  like  him.  At  the  very 
same  moment  Hiram  Winthrop,  entering  that  unknown  room  in 
that  unknown  city,  felt  a  sudden  thrill  course  fiercely  through 
his  inmost  marrow,  and  looked  up  with  a  glance  of  instantaneous 
recognition  to  the  strange  lady.  How  wonderful !  how  magni- 
ficent 1  how  unexpected  I  It  was  she ;  it  was  the  glorious  apparition 
of  the  Thousand  Islands  ;  it  was  (he  knew  no  other  name  for  her), 
it  was  Gwen  of  Chester ! 

Shy  and  retiring  as  he  was  by  nature,  Hiram  so  far  forgot 
everything  else  at  that  moment,  except  his  joy  at  this  unexpected 
meeting,  that  he  advanced  quite  naturally  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  Gwen,  who  took  it  frankly,  but  with  a  curious  smile  of  half- 
inquiring  welcome. 

*  You  don't  remember  me.  Miss  Gwen,*  he  said  in  a  voice  of 
some  little  disappointment  (he  could  only  call  her  by  her  Christian 
name,  which  mode  of  address  sounds  far  less  familiar  to  American 
ears  than  to  us  more  ceremonious  English).  *  My  name  is  Winthrop, 
and  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before — once — have  you 
forgotten  ?  ...  at  the  Thousand  Islands.' 

Gwen  shook  her  head  a  little  doubtfully.  *  Well,  to  say  the 
truth,'  she  answered  with  a  pleasant  smile,  *  I  don't  quite  recollect 
you.  We  met  so  many  people,  you  see,  while  we  were  in 
America.' 

*  But  I  was  painting  a  sketch  of  a  little  island  near  Alexandria 
Bay,'  Hiram  went  on  eagerly,  but  somewhat  crestfallen  (how 
strange  that  he  should  remember  her  every  feature  so  well,  while 
she !  she  had  utterly  forgotten  him).  *  Don't  you  recollect  ?  you 
were  walking  with  your  father  near  the  river,  and  you  came  across 
two  of  us  sketching,  under  a  little  cliff  at  Alexandria  Bay,  and  you 
came  down  and  looked  at  my  picture.' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  Gwen  cried,  a  sudden  flash  of  recognition  spreading 
over  her  fece.  *  I  remember  all  about  it  now.  I  remember  your 
picture  perfectly  (Hiram's  eyes  brightened  immediately).  *  There 
was  a  single  little  island  in  it,  of  course,  with  a  solitary  great  dark 
pine  towering  above  it,  against  a  liquid  deep  blue  background  of 
cloudless  sky.' ,  (Hiram  nodded  in  delight  at  her  accurate  descrip- 
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tion.)  *  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  the  picture  perfectly,  though  IVe 
quite  forgotten  yoii  yourself.  But  I  recollect  your  friend  so  well ; 
such  a  charming  person,  the  most  delightful  conversation — a  Mr. 
Audouin,  he  said  his  name  was.  I  remember  him  more  dis- 
tinctly than  almost  anybody  else  we  met  during  the  whole  of  our 
American  visit.' 

Poor  Hiram  !  How  little  Gwen  knew  as  she  said  those  simple 
words  she  was  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  very  heart  1  He  almost 
reeled  beneath  that  crushing,  terrible  disappointment.  Here  for 
all  those  long  months  he  had  been  treasuring  up  the  picture  of 
Gwen  upon  his  mental  vision,  thinking  of  her,  looking  at  her, 
dreaming  about  her ;  he  had  come  to  Europe  hoping  and  trusting 
somewhere  or  other  at  last  to  find  her;  he  had  stumbled  up 
against  her  accidentally  his  very  first  day  in  Rome,  and  now  that 
he  stood  there  actually  face  to  face  with  her,  the  queen  of  his 
fancy,  his  heart's  ideal — why,  she  herself  had  positively  forgotten 
all  about  him!  She  remembered  Audouin,  that  supplanter 
Audouin;  but  she  had  clean  forgotten  poor  solitary  yearning 
Hiram !  What  else  could  he  expect,  indeed  ?  It  was  all  perfectly 
natural.  Who  was  he,  that  such  a  one  as  Gwen  should  ever 
remember  him  ?  What  presumption,  what  folly  on  his  part  to 
expect  he  could  have  left  the  slightest  image  imprinted  upon  her 
memory  1  And  yet,  somehow,  in  spite  of  sober  reason,  he  couldn't 
help  feeling  horribly  and  unutterably  disappointed.  His  face  fell 
with  a  sudden  collapse,  but  he  managed  feebly  to  mutter  half 
aloud,  ^  Oh,  yes,  a  most  delightful  person,  Mr.  Audouin.' 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Henry,  fidgeting  with  the  back  of  a  chair  in 
his  hand,  stood  waiting  to  hear  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
singular  irruption  of  American  barbarians.  Who  were  they? 
Had  they  come  by  appointment  ?  Why  did  they  recognise  this 
real  or  pretended  niece  of  that  old  idiot,  Howard-Eussell  ?  Waa 
it  all  a  plant  to  rob  or  intimidate  him  ?  Why  the  deuce  did  they 
all  stand  there,  shaking  hands  and  exchanging  reminiscences  in 
his  own  hired  salon,  and  take  no  notice  at  all  of  him,  Sir  Henry 
Wilberforce,  the  real  proprietor  and  sole  representative  authority 
of  that  sacred  apartment  ?  It  was  really  all  most  extraordinary, 
most  irregular,  most  mysterious. 

Sam  broke  the  momentary  silence  by  coming  forward  towards 
the  old  man,  and  saying  in  his  clear,  half-American  tone,  *  I  pre- 
sume I'm  addressing  Sir  Henry  Wilberforce,' 

Sir  Henry  nodded.  A  Yankee,  clearly.  And  yet  he  gave  his 
name  as  Churchill,  and  wanted  no  doubt  to  represent  himself  as 
the  other  Churchill's  brother  ! 

*  Well,'  Sam  went  on  (and  Gwen  could  not  jhejip^ut  wait  and 
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liaten),  *  IVe  come  to  see  you  about  my  brother.  1  asked  for  him 
from  the  person  in  the  white  choker ' 

*  Agostino,'  Sir  Henry  murmured  feebly. 

^  But  he  said,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  his  lingo,  that  my 
brother  was  gone  out.  So  I  just  thought  the  best  thing,  under 
the  circum-st4nces,  would  be  to  come  in  and  speak  to  you.' 

'  And  may  I  ask,'  Sir  Henry  inquired,  still  fingering  the  back 
of  the  chair  in  a  nervous  manner,  ^  who  your  brother  may  be,  and 
what  the  devil  I  have  got  to  do  with  him  ? ' 

'  Oh,  his  name's  Churchill,'  Sam  answered,  with  some  little 
confusion,  glancing  over  towards  G-wen,  who  stood  listening,  half 
amused  and  half  embarrassed.  ^  Colin  Churchill.  That's  my  card, 
you  see,  colonel ' 

Sir  Henry  took  it  and  looked  at  it  languidly.  ^  I  see,'  he  said- 
*  You  are — ^ahem — my  valet's  brother.' 

'  Sam  flashed  a  little  angrily.  *  That's  the  very  business  I've 
come  here  about,'  he  said,  looking  as  though  he  would  like  to 
knock  down  the  feeble  supercilious  old  Pantaloon  who  stood  there 
quavering  and  shivering  before  him.  ^  My  brother,  being  deter- 
mined to  come  to  Rome  to  be  a  sculptor,  and  not  having  the 
means  to  come  with  of  his  own,  you  see,  colonel.' 

^  My  precise  military  rank,  if  any,  must  be  a  matter  of  abso* 
lute  indifference  to  you,  sir,'  Sir  Henry  interrupted  coolly. 

*  Well,  he  didn't  apply  to  his  family  for  the  means  to  do  so> 
as  he  might  have  done,'  Sam  went  on,  without  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption, ^  but  chose  to  take  a  place,  quite  beneath  his  natural 
position,  as  yowr  valet,  Sir  Henry  WiJberforce.  I  happened  to 
come  to  England  at  the  time  from  America,  where  IVe  been 
residing  for  some  years,  and  learnt  on  inquiry  that  he  had  taken 
this  very  foolish  step ;  so  I  followed  him  at  once  to  Borne,  to 
release  him  from  such  an  unwise  arrangement,  if  possible,  and  to 
make  things  pleasant  all  round,  as  between  the  whole  lot  of  us.  I 
ain't  sorry  that  Colin's  gone  out,  for  it  enables  us  to  clear  off  the 
whole  thing  right  away,  without  telling  him  anything  about  it. 
What  I  propose.  Sir  Henry  Wilberforce,' — Sam  repeated  the  full 
name  each  time  a  little  viciously,  with  some  adopted  republic  aver- 
sion— *  is  just  this.  I'll  telegraph  to  London  to  the  Couriers'  Society 
to  get  you  a  suitable  person  sent  out  here  to  replace  him.  If  you 
like,  I'll  get  you  a  selection  sent  out  on  approval,  and  I'll  pay 
their  expenses ;  we  don't  want  to  put  you  to  any  inconvenience, 
you  understand.  Sir  Henry  Wilberforce.  But  what  we  stick  at  is 
only  one  point — my  brother  Colin  can't  stop  here  with  you  another 
minute;  that's  certain.  He's  got  to  leave  right  away,  and  go 
straight  off  to  his  own  business.'  ^^^^^^  by  GooqIc 
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Sir  Henry  Wilberforce  wrung  his  hands  in  helpless  despair  at 
this  inexplicable  inroad  of  so  many  aggressive  strangers.  *  Upon 
my  word,'  he  said  piteously,  *  I  wish  to  goodness  I'd  never  seen  or 
heard  at  all  of  this  extraordinary  young  man  Churchill.  Such  a 
deuce  of  a  hullabaloo  and  corrobboree  as  they're  kicking  up  about 
him,  the  whole  three  of  them,  I  never  heard  in  all  my  confounded 
lifetime.  Dash  their  geniuses !  who  the  dickens  wants  a  genius 
for  a  valet  ?  I'll  take  precious  good  care,  when  once  Fm  out  of 
this  deuced  hobble,  that  I  never  engage  a  fellow  who's  been  first 
cousin  to-  a  marble-cutter  as  my  servant  in  future.  First  this 
young  lady  comes  down  upon  me  and  lectures  me  in  the  name  of 
high  art,  what  the  devil  do  I  mean  by  keeping  this  delightful 
young  sculptor  pottering  about  as  my  own  body-servant.  And 
then  this  pair  of  Yankees  come  down  upon  me,  in  the  name  of 
brotherly  aflFection,  and  ask  me  what  the  devil  do  I  mean  by 
keeping  this  eminently  respectable  brother  of  theirs  in  a  menial 
position  that  I  never  for  a  moment  wanted  him  to  get  into. — * 
Why,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  yourself,  sir,  by  invading  my 
premises  in  this  unceremonious  manner?  Who  the  devil  cares 
twopence  about  you  or  your  brother  ?  If  your  brother's  a  sculptor, 
why  the  devil  doesn't  he  stick  to  his  own  profession  ?  What  the 
devil  does  he  mean  by  coming  and  passing  himself  off  upon  me  as 
a  servant  ?  Will  you  have  the  kindness,  all  of  you,  to  leave  my 
rooms  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  be  dashed  to  you  ?  and 
will  you  tell  this  interesting  young  sculptor,  if  you  see  him,  that 
he  may  pack  up  his  traps  and  clear  out  as  soon  as  possible  ?  That'll 
do,  thank  you.  Good  morning.  G-ood  morning.'  And  Sir  Henry 
stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  the  three  to  take  their 
departure. 

That  same  evening,  when  Sir  Henry  came  in  from  dinner 
much  agitated,  he  found  an  envelope  lying  on  his  table,  which  he 
took  up  and  opened  in  a  surly  fashion,  saying  to  himself  mean- 
while, *  Some  deuced  impertinence  of  that  fellow  Churchill,  I'Jl  be 
bound — ^the  confounded  rascal.'  But  it  contained  only  a  couple 
of  English  bank-notes ;  a  small  memorandum  of  Colin's  railway 
expenses  and  other  disbursements  made  by  Sir  Henry  on  his 
account,  as  well  as  of  the  month's  wages,  due  by  a  servant  who 
voluntarily  leaves  his  master  without  full  notice ;  and  finally  a 
sheet  of  white  note-paper,  bearing  the  words,  *With  Saml. 
Churchill's  compliments.' 

Sir  Henry  crumpled  up  the  paper  and  memorandum  angrily, 
with  hardly  a  glance,  and  flung  them  into  the  empty  grate ;  but 
he  folded  the  notes  carefully,  and  put  them  into  the  inner  compart- 
ment of  his  purse.    Then  he  sat  down  at  his  davenport  and  wrote 
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out  a  telegram  from  Wilberforce,  Bome^  to  Dobbs,  74  Albert  Terrace, 
DalstoD,  London.  ^  Come  here  at  once ;  expenses  paid ;  wages 
raised  five  pounds ;  no  boots  thrown.  Answer  immediately.  W.* 
*  And  if  ever  I  have  anything  to  do  again  with  these  confounded 
marble-cutters  and  sculptors,*  he  soliloquised  vehemently,  *  why, 
my  name  isn't  Henry  Wilberforce.' 


Chapteb  XX. 

THE  8TBAKD8  OONVSBGS. 

Colin  and  Uiram  slept  that  night  under  the  same  roof,  at 
Audouin's  hotel.  The  wheel  of  Fate  had  at  last  brought  the  two 
young  enthusiasts  together,  and  they  fraternised  at  once  by  mere 
dint  of  the  similarity  of  their  tastes  and  natural  circumstances. 
Their  lives  had  been  so  like — and  yet  so  unlike ;  their  fortunes 
had  been  so  much  the  same — and  yet  so  different.  It  was  pleasant 
to  compare  notes  with  one  another  in  the  smoking-room  about 
Wootton  Mandeville  and  Geauga  County,  about  the  Deacon  and 
the  Vicar,  Cicolari  and  Audouin ;  all  things  on  earth,  save  only 
Gwen  and  Minna.  Even  Hiram  didn't  care  to  speak  about  Gwen. 
Young  men  in  America  are  generally  far  more  frank  with  one 
another  about  their  love  affairs  than  we  sober,  suspicious,  un- 
romantic  English ;  they  talk  among  themselves  enthusiastically 
about  their  sweethearts,  much  as  girls  talk  together  in  confidence 
in  England.  But  Hiram  in  this  respect  was  not  American.  His 
self-contained,  self-restraining  nature  forbade  him  to  hint  a  word 
even  of  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  beautiful  stranger  he  had  so 
oddly  recognised  in  Sir  Henry's  salon. 

But  he  would  meet  her  again — ^that  was  something  I  He  knew 
her  name  now,  and  all  about  her.  As  they  left  Sir  Henry's  hotel 
together,  Gwen  had  turned  with  one  of  her  gracious  smiles  to  Sam, 
flooding  his  soul  with  her  eyes,  and  said  in  that  delicious  trilling 
voice  of  hers,  *  I  can't  forbear  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Churchill,  that  I'd 
been  to  see  Sir  Henry,  as  he  hinted  to  you,  on  the  very  self-«ame 
errand  as  yourself,  almost.  I  met  your  brother  in  the  train 
coming  here,  and  I  learnt  from  him  accidentally  what  he'd  come 
for,  and  how  he  was  coming ;  and  I  couldn't  resist  going  to  tell 
that  horrid  old  man  the  whole  story.  It  was  so  delightful,  you 
know,  so  very  romantic.  Of  course  I  thought  he'd  be  only  too 
delighted  to  hear  it,  and  admire  your  brother's  pluck  and  resolu- 
tion so  much,  exactly  as  I  did.  I  thought  he'd  say  at  once,  "  A 
sculptor  1  How  magnificent !  Then  he  shan't  stay  here  with  me 
anotiier  minute*    I'm  a  lover  of  art  myself.    I  know  what  it  must 
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be  to  feel  that  divine  yearning  within  one,"  or  something  of  that 
sort.  ''  I  won't  allow  a  bom  artist  to  waste  another  moment  of 
his  precious  time  upon  such  useless  and  unworthy  occupations. 
Let  him  go  immediately  and  study  his  noble  profession  ;  I'll  use 
all  my  interest  to  get  him  the  best  introductions  to  the  very  first 
masters  in  all  Italy."  That's  what  a  man  of  any  heart  or  spirit 
would  have  said  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Instead  ctf  that,  the 
horrid  old  creature  put  up  his  eyeglass  and  stared  at  me  so  that 
I  was  frightened  to  death,,  and  swore  dreadfully,  and  said  your 
brother  oughtn't  to  have  engaged  himself  under  the  circumstances  ; 
and  used  such  shocking  language,  that  I  was  just  going  to  leave 
the  room  in  a  perfect  state  of  terror  when  you  came  in  and  de- 
tained me  for  a  minute*  And  then  you  saw  yourself  the  dreadful 
rage  he  got  into — the  old  wretch  I  I  should  like  to  see  him  put 
into  prison  or  something.     IVe  no  patience  with  him.' 

Hiram  felt  in  his  own  soul  at  that  moment  a  certain  fierce 
demon  rising  up  within  him,  and  goading  him  on  to  some  desperate 
vengeance.  Was  he  alone  the  only  man  that  Qwen  didn't  seem 
to  notice  or  ca.re  for  in  any  way  ?  She  was  so  cordial  to  Audouin, 
she  was  so  cordial  to  Sam,  and  now  she  was  so  interested  in  Sam's 
unknown  brother,  whom  she  had  only  met  casually  in  a  railway 
carriage,  that  she  had  actually  faced,  alone  and  undaunted,  this 
savage  old  curmudgeon  of  a  British  nobleman  (Hiram's  views  as 
to  the  status  of  English  baronets  were  as  vague  as  those  of  the 
Tichbome  Claimant's  admirers),  in  order  to  release  him  from  the 
necessary  consequences  of  an  unpleasant  arrangement.  But  him, 
Hiram,  she  had  utterly  forgotten;  and  even  when  reminded  of 
him,  she  only  seemed  to  remember  his  personality  in  a  very  hu- 
miliating fashion  as  a  sort  of  unimportant  pendant  or  corollary  to 
that  brilliant  Mr.  Audouin.  To  him,  she  was  all  the  world  of 
woman ;  to  her,  he  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  an  uninterest- 
ing yoimg  man,  who  happened  to  accompany  that  delightfully 
clever  American  whom  she  met  at  the  Thousand  Islands ! 

How  little  we  all  of  us  are  to  some  people  who  are  so  very, 
Tery  much  to  us  1 

But  when  she  was  leaving  them  at  the  door  of  her  own  bote), 
G-wen  handed  Hiram  a  card  with  a  smile  that  made  amends  for 
everything,  and  said  so  brightly,  *  I  hope  we  may  see  you  again, 
Mr.  Winthrop.  I  haven't  forgotten  your  delightful  picture.  I'm 
so  fond  of  everything  at  all  artistic.  And  how  nice  it  is,  too,  that 
you've  got  that  charming  Mr.  Audouin  still  with  you.  You  must 
be  sure  to  bring  him  to  see  us  here,  or  rather,  I  must  send  papa 
to  call  upon  you.  And,  Mr.  Churchill,  as  soon  as  your  brother 
Bets  up  a  studio — I  suppose  he  will  now — we  won't  ibrget  to  drop 
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in  and  see  him  at  it.  Pm  bo  very  much  interested  in  anything 
like  sculpture.' 

Poor  Hiram's  heart  sank  again  like  a  barometer  to  Very  Stormy. 
She  only  wanted  to  see  him  again,  then,  because  he'd  got  Audouin 
with  him  I  Hiram  was  too  profoundly  loyal  to  feel  angry,  even  in 
his  own  heart,  with  his  best  friend  and  benefactor ;  but  he  couldn't 
help  feeling  terribly  grieved  and  saddened  and  downcast,  as  he 
walked  along  silently  the  rest  of  the  way  through  those  novel 
crowded  streets  of  Kome  towards  the  Hotel  de  Kussie.  He  felt 
sure  he  should  cordially  hate  this  horrid,  interesting,  interloping 
fellow,  Sam's  brother. 

Sam  had  left  a  little  note  at  the  AUemagne  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Colin  Churchill — Sir  Henry's  valet — as  soon  as  ever  he  came  back. 
In  the  note  he  told  Colin  he  was  to  call  round  at  once,  without 
speaking  to  Sir  Henry,  for  a  very  particular  purpose,  at  the  Hotel 
de  Kussie.  The  letter  was  duly  signed, '  Your  affectionate  brother, 
Sam  Churchill.'  Colin  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it  again  and 
again.  Yes,  there  was  no  denying  it ;  it  was  Sam's  handwriting. 
But  how  on  earth  had  Sam  got  to  Kome,  and  what  on  earth  was 
Sam  doing  there  ?  It  was  certainly  all  most  mysterious.  Still, 
the  words  '  without  speaking  to  that  old  fool  Sir  Henry '  were 
trebly  underlined,  and  Colin  felt  sure  there  must  be  some  sufficient 
reason  for  them,  especially  as  the  arrangement  of  epithets  was  at 
once  so  correct  and  so  forcible.  So  he  turned  hastily  to  the  Hotel 
de  Kussie,  filled  with  amazement  at  this  singular  adventure. 

In  Colin's  mind,  the  Sam  of  his  boyish  memory  was  a  Dorset- 
shire labourer  clad  in  Dorsetshire  country  clothes,  a  trifle  loutish 
(if  the  truth  must  be  told),  and  with  the  easy,  slouching,  lounging 
gait  of  the  ordinary  English  agricultural  workman.  When  he 
called  at  the  Kussie,  he  was  ushered  up  into  a  room  where  he  saw 
three  men  sitting  on  a  red  velvet  sofa,  all  alike  American  in  &ce, 
dress,  and  action,  and  all  alike,  at  first  sight,  complete  strangers 
to  him.  When  one  of  the  three,  a  tall,  handsome,  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  long  brown  moustache,  and  a  faultless  New  Yorker 
tourist  suit,  rose  hastily  from  the  sofa,  and  came  forward  to  greet 
him  with  a  cry  of  *  Colin  1 '  he  could  hardly  make  his  eyes  believe 
there  was  any  relic  of  the  original  Sam  about  this  flourishing  and 
eminently  respectable  American  citizen. 

*  Well,  Colin,'  his  brother  said  kindly,  but  with  such  an  un- 
expected Yankee  accent,  *  I  surmise  you  ain't  likely  to  recognise 
me,  anyhow ;  that's  so,  ain't  it  ?  You  were  only  such  a  little  chap 
when  I  first  went  away  across  the  millpond.' 

When  one  sees  a  member  of  one's  own  family  after  a  separation 
pf  many  years,  one  judges  of  him  fts  one  judges  of  a  stranger ;  and 
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Colin  was  certainly  pleased  with  the  first  glimpse  of  this  resurrected 
and  wholly  transfigured  Sam — he  seemed  such  a  good-humoured, 
easy-going,  kindly-confidential  sort  of  fellow,  that  Colin's  heart 
warmed  to  him  immediately.  They  fell  to  talking  at  once  ahout 
old  times  at  Wootton  Mandeville,  and  Sam  told  Colin  the  whole 
story  of  how  he  came  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again^  and  what  recep- 
tion he  had  met  with  that  morning  from  Sir  Henry  Wilberforce, 
Hiram  and  Audouin  went  out  while  the  two  brothers  discussed 
their  family  affairs  and  future  prospects,  ostensibly  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  sights  of  Kome,  but  really  to  let  them  have  their  talk 
out  in  peace  and  quietness, 

*And  now,  Colin,'  Sam  said  in  a  blunt,  straightforward, 
friendly  fashion,  ^  of  course  you  mustn't  see  this  Wilberforce  man 
again,  whatever  happens.  It's  no  use  exposing  yourself  to  a  scene 
with  him,  all  for  nothing.  You've  just  got  to  go  back  to  the 
Hotel  d'Allamain  on  the  quiet,  pack  up  your  things  without  saying 
a  word  to  him,  and  walk  it.  I've  written  a  note  to  him  that'll 
settle  everything,  and  I've  put  in  two  bills.' 

*Two  what?'  Colin  asked  doubtfully. 

*  Bills,'  Sam  repeated  with  a  hasty  emphasis.  *  Notes  I  think 
you  call  'em  in  England ;  bank-notes  to  cover  all  expenses  of  your 
journey,  don't  you  see,  and  baggage,  and  so  forth.  No,  never  you 
mind  thanking  me  like  that  about  a  trifle,  Colin,  but  just  sit  there 
quietly  like  a  sensible  fellow  and  listen  to  what  I've  got  to  say  to 
you.  It's  a  long  time  since  I  left  the  old  country,  you  know,  my 
boy ;  and  I've  kind  o'  forgotten  a  good  deal  about  it.  I've  for- 
gotten that  you  were  likely  to  be  so  hard  up  for  money  as  you 
were,  Colin,  or  else  I'd  have  sent  you  over  a  few  hundred  dollars 
long  ago  to  pay  your  expenses.  When  you  wrote  to  me  that  you 
were  working  with  a  sculptor  in  London,  I  took  it  for  granted, 
anyhow,  that  you  were  making  a  pretty  tidy  thing  out  of  it ;  and 
when  you  wrote  that  you  were  going  to  Bome  to  continue  your 
studies,  I  thought  I'd  bring  Hiram  Winthrop  along  just  to  keep 
you  company.  But  I  never  imagined  you'd  come  over  as  I  find 
you  have  done.  Why,  when  that  Sickolary  man  told  me  you'd 
gone  as  a  valet,  I  was  so  ashamed  I  couldn't  look  Mr.  Audouin 
straight  in  the  face  again  for  half-an-hour.  And  what  I  want  to 
know  now's  just  this.  Who's  the  very  best  sculptor,  should  you 
say,  in  all  Bome,  this  very  minute  ?  ' 

'  There's  only  one  really  great  sculptor  in  Bome  at  all,  at 
present,  that  I  know  of,'  Colin  answered  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,     *  Nicola  Maragliano.' 

*  Well,'  Sam  continued  in  a  business-like  fashion  :  *  I  sui 
he  takes  pupils?'  ^^8^^ 
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'  I  Bhoald  doubt  it  very  much,  Sam,  unless  they  were  very 
specially  recommended.' 

«What,  really?  At  least,  well  try,  Colin.  We'll  see  what 
Mr.  Maragliano's  terms  are,  any  way.' 

*  But,  my  dear  fellow,  whatever  his  terms  are,  I  can't  afford 
them.    I  must  work  for  my  livelihood  one  way  or  another.' 

'Nonsense,'  Sam  answered  energetically.  *  You  just  leave 
this  business  alone.  I've  got  to  manage  it  my  own  way,  and  don't 
you  go  and  interfere  with  it.  I  pay,  you  work;  do  you  see, 
CoUn?' 

Colin  looked  back  at  his  brother  with  a  look  half  incredulity, 
half  pride.  *  Oh,  Sam,'  he  said, '  I  can't  let  you.  I  really  can't 
let  you.  You  mustn't  do  it.  It's  too  kind  of  you,  too  kind  of 
you  altogether.' 

'  In  America,'  Sam  answered,  taking  a  cigar  from  his  pocket 
and  lighting  a  vesuvian,  *  we're  a  busy  people.  We  haven't  got 
time  for  thanks  and  that  sort  of  thing,  Colin  ;  we  just  take  what 
we  get,  and  say  nothing  about  it.  I'm  going  out  now,  to  have  a 
look  after  one  of  their  Vaticans,  or  Coliseums,  or  triumphal  arches, 
or  something ;  you'd  better  go  and  pack  up  your  traps  meanwhile 
at  this  Wilberforce  creature's.  You'll  sleep  here  to-night;  I'll 
bespeak  a  room  for  you ;  then  you  and  Hiram  can  talk  things 
over  and  arrange  all  comfortable.  They  have  dinner  here  at  the 
wroDg  end  of  the  day — seven  o'clock ;  mind  you're  back  for  it. 
Now,  good-bye  for  the  present.  I'm  oflf  to  hunt  up  some  of  these 
ancient  Koman  ruins.' 

Sam  put  on  his  hat  before  Colin  could  thank  him  any  further, 
and  in  half  an  hour  more,  he  was  meditating,  with  the  aid  of  his 
cigar,  among  the  big  gloomy  arches  of  the  Colosseum* 

So  Colin  took  the  proffered  freedom,  with  an  apologetic  note 
to  poor  old  Sir  Henry,  whom  he  didn't  wish  to  treat  badly ;  and 
that  evening  he  and  Hiram  met  to  make  one  another's  acquaint- 
ance in  earnest.  Hiram's  spleen  against  the  young  Englishman 
who  had  had  the  audacity  to  attract  Grwen's  favourable  attention 
didn't  long  outlast  their  introduction.  To  say  the  truth,  both 
young  men  were  too  simple  and  too  transparent  not  to  take  a 
sincere  liking  for  one  another  almost  immediately.  Sam  and 
Audouin  were  both  delighted  at  the  success  of  their  scheme  for 
bringing  them  together ;  and  Sam  was  really  very  proud  of  his 
brother's  drawings  and  designs  which  Colin  brought  down  for  their 
inspection  after  dinner.  He  had  enough  of  Colin's  leaven  in  him 
to  be  able  at  least  to  recognise  a  true  and  beautiful  work  of  art 
when  it  was  set  before  him. 

*  I  shall  just  wait  a  bit  here  in  Rome  so  as  to  fix  up  Colin  with 
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this  man  Maragliano,  Mr.  Aadouin,'  Sam  said,  after  the  two 
younger  men  had  retired,  as  they  sat  talking  over  the  prospect  in 
the  billiard-room  of  the  hotel ;  ^  and  then  I  shall  run  back  to 
England  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  old  folk,  before  I  return  to  work  at 
Syracuse.' 

*  And  I,'  said  Audouin,  *  will  stop  the  winter  so  as  to  set  Hiram 
fairly  on  the  right  way,  and  let  him  get  free  play  for  his  natural 
talents.  He's  going  to  be  the  greatest  American  painter  ever 
started,  Mr.  Churchill ;  and  I'm  going  to  see  that  he  has  room 
and  scope  to  work  in.' 

But  all  that  night,  Hiram  dreamt  of  Ghattawauga  Lake, 
and  Gwen,  and  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  the  green  fields  he 
had  seen  in  England.  And  when  be  woke  to  look  out  on  the 
broad  sunshine  flooding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza  del 
Fopolo,  his  heart  was  sad  within  him. 

Chapter  XXF. 

COLIN  SETTLES  HIHBELF. 

After  breakfast  next  morning,  Sam  rose  resolutely  from  the 
table,  like  a  man  who  means  business,  and  said  to  his  brother  in  a 
tone  of  authority, '  Come  along,  Colin ;  I'm  going  to  call  on  this 
Mr.  Maragliano  you  were  telling  me  about.' 

^  But,  Sam,'  Colin  expostulated,  ^  he  won't  receive  us.  We 
haven't  got  any  introduction  or  anything.' 

'Not  got  any  introduction?  Yes,  I  guess  we  have,  Colin. 
Just  you  bring  along  those  drawings  and  designs  you  showed  us 
last  night,  and  you  bet  Mr.  Maragliano  won't  want,  any  other 
introduction,  I  promise  you.  In  America,  we'd  rather  see  what  a 
man  can  do,  any  day,  than  what  all  his  friends  put  together  can 
say  to  crack  him  up  in  a  letter  of  recommendation.' 

Colin  ran  upstairs  trembling  with  excitement,  and  brought 
down  the  big  portfolio — Minna's  portfollio,  made  with  cloth  and 
cardboard  by  her  own  small  fingers,  and  containing  all  his  most 
precious  sketches  for  statues  or  bas-reliefs.  They  turned  out  into 
the  new  Eome  of  the  English  quarter,  and  following  the  directions 
of  the  porter,  they  plunged  at  last  into  the  narrow  alleys  down  by 
the  Tiber  till  they  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  small  and  gloomy- 
looking  street,  the  Via  Colonna.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
native  Italian  artists.  Colin's  heart  beat  fast  when  at  length  they 
stopped  at  a  large  house  on  the  left-hand  side  and  entered  the 
studio  of  Nicola  Maragliano. 

The  great  sculptor  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
friends  and  ?idpQirers,  his  Ipose  coat  all  covered  with  daubs  of  clay, 
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and  his  shaggy  hair  staDding  like  a  mane  around  him,  when  Sam 
and  Colin  were  ushered  into  his  studio.  Colin  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  awestruck  at  the  great  man's  leonine  presence ;  for 
Maragliano  was  one  of  the  very  few  genuises  whose  outer  shape 
corresponded  in  majesty  to  the  soul  within  him.  But  Sam, 
completely  unabashed  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  walked 
straight  up  to  the  famous  artist,  and  said  with  a  rapid  jerk  in  his 
own  natural,  easy-going  manner, '  Speak  any  English  ?  ' 

'  A  leettle,'  Maragliano  answered,  smiling  at  the  brusqueness 
of  the  interrogation. 

*  Then  what  we  want  to  know,  sir,  without  wasting  any  time 
over  it,  is  just  this:  Here's  my  brother.  He  wants  to  be  made 
into  a  sculptor.  Will  you  take  him  for  a  pupil,  and  if  so,  what'U 
your  charge  be  ?  He's  brought  some  of  his  drawings  along,  for 
you  to  look  at  them.     Will  you  see  them  ? ' 

Maragliano  smiled  again,  this  time  showing  all  his  white 
teeth,  and  looked  with  an  air  of  much  amusement  at  Colin.  The 
poor  fellow  was  blushing  violently,  and  Maragliano  saw  that  he 
was  annoyed  and  hurt  by  Sam's  brusqueness.  So  he  took  the 
portfolio  with  a  friendly  gesture  (for  he  was  a  true  gentleman), 
and  proceeded  to  lay  it  down  upon  his  little  side-table.  ^  Let  us 
see,'  he  said  in  Italian,  ^  what  the  young  American  has  got  to 
show  me.' 

^Not  American,'  Colin  answered,  in  Italian  too.  ^  I  am  English ; 
but  my  brother  has  lived  long  in  America,  and  has  perhaps  picked 
up  American  habits.' 

Maragb'ano  looked  at  him  keenly  again,  nodded,  and  said 
nothing.  Then  he  opened  the  portfolio  and  took  out  the  first 
drawing.  It  was  the  design  for  the  Cephalus  and  Aurora — the 
new  and  amended  version.  As  the  great  sculptor's  eye  fell  upon 
the  group,  he  started  and  gave  a  little  cry  of  suppressed  astonish- 
ment. Then  he  looked  once  more  at  Colin,  but  said  nothing. 
Colin  trembled  violently.  Maragliano  turned  over  the  leaf,  and 
came  to  the  sketch  for  the  bas-relief  of  the  Boar  of  Calydon. 
Again  he  gave  a  little  start,  and  murmuf ed  to  himself, '  Corpo  di 
Baccho  1 '  but  still  said  nothing  to  the  tremulous  aspirant.  So  he 
worked  through  the  whole  lot,  examining  each  separate  drawing 
carefully,  and  paying  keener  and  keener  attention  to  each  as  he 
recognised  instinctively  their  profound  merit.  At  last,  he  came 
to  the  group  of  Orestes  and  the  Eumenides.  It  was  Colin 
Churchill's  finest  drawing,  and  the  marble  group  produced  from 
it  is  even  now  one  of  the  grandest  works  that  ever  came  out  of 
that  marvellous  studio.  Maragliano  gave  a  sharper  and  shorter 
little  cry  than  ever. 
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'  You  made  it  ? '  he  asked,  turniDg  to  Colin. 

Colin  nodded  in  deep  suspense,  not  unmixed  with  a  certain 
glorious  premonition  of  assured  triumph. 

Maragliano  turned  to  the  little  group,  that  stood  aloof  around 
the  clay  of  the  Calabrian  Peasant,  and  called  out,  ^  Bazzoni  I ' 

*  Master  1' 

'  See  this  design.  It  is  the  Englishman's.  What  think  you 
of  it?' 

The  scholar  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it  narrowly.  *  Good ; ' 
he  said  shortly,  in  an  Italian  crescendo ;  *  excellent — admirable — 
— surprising — extraordinary.' 

Maragliano  drew  his  finger  over  the  curve  of  the  Orestes' 
figure  with  a  sort  of  free  sweep,  like  a  sculptor's  fency,  and 
answered  simply,  turning  to  Colin,  *  He  says  true.  It  is  the  touch 
of  genius.' 

As  Maragliano  said  those  words,  Colin  felt  the  universe  reeling 
wildly  around  him,  and  clutched  at  Sam's  arm  for  support  from 
falling.  Sam  didn't  understand  the  Italian,  but  he  saw  from 
Colin's  face  that  the  tremor  was  excess  of  joy,  not  shock  of  disap- 
pointment. '  Well,'  he  said  inquiringly  to  Maragliano.  *  You 
like  his  drawings  ?  You'll  take  him  for  a  pupil  ?  You'll  make  a 
sculptor  of  him  ? ' 

*  No,'  Maragliano  answered  in  English,  holding  up  the  Orestes 
admiringly  before  him ;  *  I  cannot  do  zat.  Ze  great  God  has  done 
so  already.' 

Sam  smiled  a  smile  of  brotherly  triumph.  <I  thought  so, 
Colin,'  he  said  approvingly.  *I  told  him  so  last  night,  Mr. 
Maragliano.  You  see,  I'm  in  the  artistic  business  myself,  though 
in  another  department — the  advertising,  block  trade — and  I  know 
artistic  work  when  I  look  at  it.' 

Maragliano  showed  his  white  teeth  once  more,  but  didn't 
answer. 

^  And  what'U  your  terms  be  for  taking  him  ? '  Sam  asked,  in  as 
business-like  a  fashion  as  if  the  famous  sculptor  had  been  a 
flourishing  greengrocer,  or  a  respectable  purveyor  of  kippered 
herrings. 

Maragliano  glanced  around  him  with  a  nervous  glance.  *Zere 
are  many  people  here,'  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  *We 
cannot  talk  at  leisure.  Let  us  go  into  my  private  chamber.' 
And  he  led  the  way  into  a  small  parlour  behind  the  studio. 

Sam  took  a  chair  at  once  with  republican  promptitude,  but 
Colin  stood,  his  hands  folded  before  him,  still  abashed  by  the  great 
man's  presence.  Maragliano  looked  at  him  once  more  with  his 
keenly  interested  look.   *  That  is  well,'  he  said  in  Italian.    'Gfeat-  - 
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neas  always  pays  the  highest  homage  to  greatness.  I  know  a  true 
artist  at  sight  by  the  way  he  first  approaches  me.  Rich  men  con- 
descend ;  pretenders  fawn ;  ordinary  men  recognise  no  superiority 
save  rank  or  money ;  but  greatness  shows  its  innate  reverence  at 
once,  and  thereby  securely  earns  its  own  recognition.  Be  seated, 
I  pray  you.  Your  drawings  are  wonderful ;  but  you  have  studied 
little.  They  are  full  of  genuine  native  power,  but  they  lack 
precise  artistic  teaching.  Where  have  you  taken  your  first 
lessons  ? ' 

*  Nowhere,'  Colin  answered,  his  face  glowing  with  pleasure  at 
Maragliano's  hearty  encomium.  *  I  am  almost  entirely  self-taught, 
and  I  have  come  to  Eome  to  learn  better.' 

Maragliano  listened  intently.  *  Wonderful! '  he  said ;  *  wonder- 
ful, truly  1  And  yet,  I  could  almost  have  guessed  it.  Your  work 
is  all  vigour  and  nature — it  is  Greek,  purely  Greek — but  there  is 
not  yet  art  in  it.  Tell  me  all  about  how  you  have  learned  what 
you  know  of  sculpture.' 

Thus  invited,  Colin  began,  and  confided  to  the  great  sculptor's 
sympathetic  ear  the  whole  story  of  his  youth  and  boyhood.  He 
began  with  the  time  when  he  moulded  little  clay  images  for  Minna 
from  the  bank  at  Wooton  Mandeville ;  and  he  went  on  with  all 
the  story  of  his  acquaintance  with  Cicolari,  down  to  his  coming  to 
Rome  with  Sir  Henry  Wilberforce.  Maragliano  nodded  his  in- 
terest from  time  to  time,  and  when  Colin  had  finished,  he  took  his 
hand  warmly  in  his,  and  cried  in  English,  so  that  Sam  too  under- 
stood him :  *  It  is  well.     You  shall  be  my  pupil.' 

^And  your  terms?'  Sam  asked  with  mercantile  insistence. 
*  We're  ready  to  agree  to  anything  reasonable.' 

^  Are  nossing,'  Maragliano  answered;  'nossing,  nossing.  I  will 
teach  you  for  ze  love  of  art,  as  you  will  learn  for  it.  No,  no,'  he 
went  on,  breaking  into  Italian  again,  as  Colin  tried  to  thank  him 
or  to  expostulate  with  him.  'You  needn't  thank  me.  It  is 
but  the  repayment  of  a  debt.  I  owe  it  to  your  own  Gibson,  as 
Gibson  owed  it  before  to  Canova.  It  is  a  tradition  among  us 
Roman  sculptors ;  you  will  keep  it  up,  and  will  repay  it  in  due 
time  hereafter  to  some  future  follower.  Many  years  ago  I  came 
to  Rome.  I  was  an  unknown  lad  from  Genoa.  I  came  as  a 
model  to  Gibson's  studio.  I  sat  for  an  Antinous.  Gibson  saw  me 
modelling  little  bits  of  clay  for  amusement  in  my  off  times,  and 
said  to  me,  **  You  would  make  a  sculptor."  I  laughed.  He  gave 
me  a  little  clay,  and  saw  what  I  could  do ;  I  modelled  a  head 
after  his  Venus.  Then  he  took  me  on  as  his  pupil ;  and  now — I 
am  Nicola  Maragliano.  I  am  glad  to  repay  an  Englishman  the 
debt  I  owe  to  the  illustrious  Gibson.     You  must  talfe  my  lessons, 
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as  I  took  his,  in  tf  ust  for  art/and  not  talk  between  brother  artists 
about  such  dirt  as  money.' 

Colin  seized  his  hand  eagerly.  *  Oh,  sir/  he  cried  in  English, 
*  you  are  too  noble,  too  generous.  I  shall  never  be  able  sufiBciently 
to  thank  you.  If  you  will  only  condescend  to  give  me  instruction 
— to  make  me  your  pupil — to  let  me  model  in  your  studio,  I  shall 
be  eternally  grateful  to  you  for  such  unexpected  kindness/ 

Maragliano  wrung  the  young  man's  hand  with  a  kindly  fervour. 
^  That  is  more  than  enough  already,'  he  answered.  ^  Those  who 
love  art  are  all  of  one  family.  When  will  you  come  to  the  studio? 
Let  me  see ;  you  have  not  been  long  in  Rome  ? ' 

'  We've  only  just  come  here,'  put  in  Sam,  proud  of  having 
caught  the  meaning  of  the  Italian. 

'  Ah,  well ;  then  you  will  want  a  little  time,  no  doubt,  to  look 
about  and  see  the  sights  of  Rome.  What  do  you  say  to  Tuesday 
fortnight?' 

'  If  it's  equally  convenient  for  you,  signer,'  Colin  answered,  all 
aglow,  *  I  shall  be  at  the  studio  to-morrow  morning.' 

Maragliano  patted  him  gently  on  the  head  as  though  he  were 
a  child.  •  My  friend,'  he  said,  '  you  speak  courageously.  That  is 
the  sentiment  of  all  true  artists.  You  are  impatient  to  get  to 
work ;  you  will  not  need  a  long  apprenticeship.  Let  it  be  so  then. 
To-morrow  morning,' 

{To  he  continued,) 
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Soci^t6,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  Pbmkbll. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  ll.  each ;  cL  limp,  iB.  Sd.  each. 

Beyond  the  Gates.  By  the  Aothor 
of  "The  Gates  Ajar." 

An  Old  Maid's  Paradleeu 

Burglars  In  Paradise. 

Jack  the  Fisherman.  With  Twenty- 
two  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  JUbd. 
Cr.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  d.  1b.  6d. 


PIrkIs  (C.  L,),  Novels  by: 
Trooping  with  Crows.    Fcap.  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is.  [boards,  28. 

Lady  Lovelaoe.    Post  8vo.  illustrated 

Planch6  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Pacts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  soo  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Songe  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Macbabnbss.  Crown 
8vo, cloth  extra,  88. ^__ 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  J  ohm  and 
William  Langhornb.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits.  10b.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan):— 
The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charlbs 
Baudblairb,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes. Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  78. 6d. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget.  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo.  illuat.bd8.,28. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Com- 
plete  in  One  Vol.  Post  8vo.  cl.  limp.  28. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell-) — "The 
Right  Honourable:"  A  Romance  ot 
Society  and  Politics.    By  Mrs.  Camp- 

BBLL-PRABD  and    JUSTIM    McCaRTHY, 

M.P.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by : 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Valentlna.  |     The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Qerald.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  28. 

Princess  Olga— Radna;  or.  The 
Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.  By  the 
Princess  Olga.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  68. 

Proctor  (Rich.  A.),  Works  by : 
Flowers  of  the  Sky.    With  55  Illusts. 

Smsdl  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  48.  6d. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 

for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw 

ings   of    the    Constellations,    &c. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  68. 
Familiar  Sclenoe  Studies.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 
Saturn  and  Its  System.    New  and 

Revised  Edition. with  13  Steel  Plates. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  108. 6d. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.   With 

lllnsts.    Cr.  8yo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 
The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 

Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 

Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 
Wages    and    Wants     of    Sclenoe 

Workers.    Crown  8vo,  l8. 6d. 
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Rabelais'  Works.  Faithfully 
Translated  from  the  French,  witn 
variorum  Notes,  and  numerous  charac- 
teristic Illustrations  by  Gustavb 
DoRi.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7l.  6d. 

Ramb088on.— Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  Franca.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
numerous  Illusts.,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  Spectra,  71. 6d. 

Reade  (Charles),  Novels  by : 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  il]u8trated,8l.6d. 
each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  Si.  each. 

Pm  Wofnngton.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
riLDBs,  A.  R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Lete  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  T.  PiMWKLL. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Hxx.bn 

PATftRSON. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 

of  allTradee;  and  Jamee  Lambert 

Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
Love  me  Little^  Love  me  Lon^   Il> 

lustrated  by  M.  Ellxn  Edwards. 
The  Double  Marriage.    Illust.  by  Sir 

loHN  Gilbert.  R.A.,  and  C.  Kbxnx. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keeme. 
Hard  Cash.  lUust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 
Grifnth  Qaunt.    Illustrated  by  S.  L. 

FiLDES,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 
Foul  Play.    Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 
Put  Youreelf  In  His  Place.    lUue- 

trated  by  Robert  Barnes. 
A  Terrible  Temptation.    Illustrated 

by  Edw.  HuoHEsand  A.  W.  Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.    Illustrated  by 

H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildbs,  A.R.A., 

C.  Green,  and  H.  Woods.  A.R.A. 
A  simpleton.     Illustrated  by  Kate 

Crauford.  [Couldery. 

A    Woman-Hater.   Illust.   by  Tkos. 
SIngleheart    and     Doublefisfie :    A 

Matter'of-fact  Romance.    Illustrated 

by  P.  Macnab. 
Good  Stories  of  Men   and   other 

Animals.  Illustrated  by  £.  A.  Abbey, 

Percy  Macquoid, and  Joseph  Nash. 
The  Jilt  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 

by  Joseph  Nash. 
Readlana.  With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 

of  Charles  Reade. 

Bible  Charaoters :  Studies  of  David, 
Nehemiah,  Jonah,  Paul,  &c.  Fcap. 
8to,  leatherette.  If. 


Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of 
Allualone,  Reflsrenoea,  Plote,  and 
Storlee.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  contaimng  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Cr.  8vo,  1.400  pages,  cloth  extra.  7f.  6d. 

Richardson.  —  A    Ministry  of 

Health,  and  other  Papers.  By  Ben- 
jamin Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  Ac 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6b. 

RIddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  St.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2l.each.  • 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  SB.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Myetery  In  Palaoe  Qardena. 

RImmer  (Alfred),  Works  by : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Our  Old  Country  Towns.    With  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Ramblee  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations. 
About  England  with  DIokens.  With 

58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 

andC.  A.  Vanderhoop. 


Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  81.  6d.  each ; 
post  6vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justloe. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  71.  Od.  each. 
The  Poete*  BIrde. 
The  Poets*  Beasts. 
The  Poete  and  Nature:    Reptiles, 
Fishes,  and  Insects.         [Prtfanng, 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 
Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saints- 
Beuve.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2l. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The ;  or, 
A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  X066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Handsomely  printed,  te. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2i.  6d.  each. 
Punlana:  Riddles  and  Jokee.    ^^th 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Punlana.  Profusely  Illostnted. 
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Mavtair  Library.  tonHmud^ 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2m.  6d.  per  Vol. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S  Gilbert. 
Sbcond  Sbriks.  Containing :  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged  —  Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— Danl  Dnice— Tom  Cobb 
--H.M.S.  Pinafore  —  The  Sorcerer 
~The  Pirates  of  Pensance. 

8onga  of  IHsh  Wit  and  hlumoup. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Percbval 
Gravks. 

Animals  and  thelp  Maatara.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Hblps. 

Social  Ppeaaupa.    By  Sir  A.  Hblps. 

Cuploaitiaa  of  Cpitlolsm.  By  Hbmrt 
J.  Jbnnxngs. 

Tha  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfsat-Tabia 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     II- 


Instrated  by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 
Panel  I   and    Palat  ~ 

Kempt. 


atta.      By   Robert 


Ltttia  Essays :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 


otas:or,  Hnmonrand 

Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 

Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Theatrical    Anaodotaa.     By  Jacob 

Larwood.  [Leioh. 

Jaux  d'Esprlt.    Edited  by  Henry  S. 
True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

By  B.  Lynn  Linton. 
Witch  Storlaa.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ouraelvaa:    Essays  on  Women.    By 

£.  Lynn  Linton.  [Macgrbgor. 

Pastlmaa  and  Players.    By  Robert 
Tha   New   Paul   and  Virginia.     By 

W.  H.  Malloce. 
Naw  Republic    By  W.  H.  Malloce. 
Puck  on  Pagasus.  By  H.Cholmond» 

LBY'PBNNELL. 

Pagasus  Re-Saddled.     By  H.  Crol> 

mondeley-Pbnnbll.  Illustrated  by 

George  Du  Maurier. 
Musaa  of  Mayfkilr     Edited  by   H. 

Cholmondbley-Pbnnbll. 
Thorsau:   His  Life  and  Aims.     By 

H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
Mora  Puniana.    By  the  Hon.  Hugh 

Rowley. 
Tha  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 

Don  Fblix  db  Salamanca. 
By  Stream  and  Saa.     By  William 

Senior.  [tbornbuby. 

Old  Storlaa   Ra-told.     By  Walter 
Laavaa  firoan  a  Naturalist's  Nota- 

Book.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

May  hew. — London  Characteps 
and  tha  Hun>orous  SIda  of  London 
LH%.  By  Henry  Mayhbw.  Withnume- 
rooslllusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  St.  6d. 

Medicine,  Family.— One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Snracal 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.  Lond.   Cr.  8vo,  ll.;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 


Menken.— I nfel Ida:  Poems  by 
Adah  Isaacs  Menxbn.  A  New  Edi- 
tion,  with  a  Biographical  Preface,  no> 
merons  IllnstratTons  by  P.  E.  Lummis 
and  P.  O.  C.  Darlby,  and  Facsimile 
of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Dickens. 
Beautifully  printed  on  small  4to  ivory 
paper,  with  red  border  to  each  ps 
and  handsomely  bound.    Price  7s. 

Mexloan  Mustang  (On  a), 
throuch  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  A  New  Book  of  American  Hu- 
mour. By  A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy. 
Knox,  Editors  of  *' Texas  SUtings." 
With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8yo.  cl.extra,  7s.Sd. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2i.  each. 
Touoh  and  Go.     |     Mr.  Dorllllon. 

Miller.  ~  Physiology  for  the 
Yountf:  or.  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man PhYsiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  {reservation  of  Health.  For 
Classes  and  Popular  Reading.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mr8.F.rENWicB 
Miller.  Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2l.  6d« 

Mliton  (J.  L.),  Works  by : 

Sm.  Bvo.  Is.  each ;  cloth  ex.,  ll.  fid.  each. 

Tha  Hygiana  of  tha  Skin.    A  Concise 

Set  oTRules  for  the  Management  oi 

the  Skin ;  with  Directions  for  Diet, 

Wines.  Soaps,  Baths,  &c. 

The  Bath  In  DIseaaes  of  tha  Skin. 

Tha  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 

_  to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Molesworth   (Mrs.) Hather- 

oourt  Raotory.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
WORTH.  Author  of  "The  Cuckoo 
Clock,"  &c.  Cr.  Bvo,  cL  extra,  41.  Sd. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  te. 

Moncriefr.  —  The  Abdication; 

or.  Time  Tries  All.  An  Historical 
Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott- Mono riefp. 
With  Seven  Etchings  by  John  Pettib, 
R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J. 
MacWhirtbr,  A.R.A.,CoLiN  Hunter, 
A.R.A.,  R.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  and  Tom 
Graham,  R.S.A.  Lurge  4to,  bound  in 
buckram,  21i. 

Moore  (Thomas): 

Byron's  Lattars  and  Journals;  with 
Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
Moore.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  fid. 

Prosa  and  Veraa,  Humorous,  Satiri- 
cal, and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas 
Moorb;  with  Suppressed  Passages 
from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduc- 
tion, by  R.  Herne  Shepherd.  With 
a  PortraitCr.  8to,  cloth  extra,  78.  fid. 

NovelisU.  — Half-Hours  with 
the  Bast  Novelists  of  tha  Century : 
Choice Readiogs  from  he  finest  Novels. 
Edited,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 
Notes,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Brll. 
Crown  8vo,  cL  ex.,  8b.  fid.    [Preparing. 
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Murray  (D.  Chrlatle),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8 vo.cloth  extra,  W.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Si.  each. 

A  Life's  Atonement.!  A  Model  Father. 

Joseph's  Coftt.         1  Coals  of  Fire. 

By  the  Qate  of  the  Sea. 

Val  Strange.         I    Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero.  With  Three  Illus- 
trations by  A.  McCoRWicK.    Crown 

Svo.r'  '*^  ^    **"     "* *''*■*• — 

post 

One   1 

CuRiSTiK  Murray  and  H.  Herman. 
Cr.8vo.cLex.,6l. 


itions  Dy  A.  MCUORWICK.  i^rown 
o,  cloth  ex.,  6b.— Cheaper  Edition, 
>st  8vo,  illust.  boards,  28.  iShortly. 
I  Traveller   Returns.       By   D. 


Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's 
Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Davies,L.R.C.P.  Cr.Svo.  U. ;  cl..  la.Cd. 

O'Connor.— Lord  Beaconsfleld: 

A  Biography.  By  T.  P.O'Cokmor,  M.P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  the  Death 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  6d. ____^ 

O'Hanlon  (Alice).  Novels  by: 
The  Unforeseen.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s. 
A  Freak  of  Fate.  3  vol9.,cr.8vo.  IShortly 

bhnet.  —  Doctor  Rameau :  A 

Novel.  ByGBORGBsOHNST,  Author  of 
"The  Ironmaster/'  &c.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  F.  Cashel  Hoby. 
Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  [Preparing. 

Ollpiiant  (Mrs.)  Novels  by: 
Whiteiadles.     With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown   8vo,  doth    extra,   88.  Sd.; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  28. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  48.  6d.  each. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  In  Ehgland. 

O'Reiiiy.— PtiOBbe's  Fortunes : 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
TuoB.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

O'Siiaugiinessy  (A.),  Worl<s  by : 
Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  78.  SI. 
Musio  and  Moonlight.      Fcap.  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 
Lays  of  France.  Cr.Svo.  d.  ex.,108. 6d. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  38.  (ML.  each ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Held  In  Bondage,  i  Under  Two  Flags. 

Strathmore.  Cecil    Castle- 

Chandos  1     malne's  Qage. 


OuioA,  continued— 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  38. 6d.  each ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 


Idalla. 

Triootrln. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 

TwoLlttleWooden 

Shoes. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

SIgna.     I  Ariadne. 
In  a  Winter  City. 


Friendship. 
Moths.     I    Blmbl. 
PIplstrello.    . 
In  Maremma. 
A    Village     Com- 
mune. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes.  [Ine. 
Princess  Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Wisdom,  Wit.  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F. 
SvDNBY  Morris.  Sm.cr.8vo,d.ex.,6B. 
Cheaper  Edition,  illust.  bds.,  28. 


Page  (H.  A.),  Worl<s  by: 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims  x  A  Study. 

With  Portrait.  Post8vo,cl.liinp,28.6d. 
Lights  on  the  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 

m  a  Tale.    By  the  late  J.  H.  Albx- 

ANDBR,  B.A.   Edited  by  H.  A.  Pagb. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 
Animal  Anecdotes.    Arranged  on  a 

New  Principle.  Cr.  Svo.  cl.  extra,  fis. 


Pariiamentary  Elections  and 
Electioneering  In  the  Did  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  of 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Grego,  Author 
of  "Rowlandson  and  his  Works," 
"The  Life  of  GiUray,"  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  lUus* 
trations,  78.  6d., [Preparing, 


Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

Kew  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crib, 
P.P.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medical 
Advice.  By  W.  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,and 
E.KwiGHT, L.R.C.P.  Cr.Svo,  18.; cl.  1/6. 

Paul  Ferroli: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Paul  Ferroli :  A  Novel. 
Why  Paul  Ferroii  Killed  his  Wife. 

Payn     (James),     Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  JbL  each. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Walter's  Word. 

Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |  High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A  Confldentlal  Agent. 
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Besant  (Walter),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Sl  6d.  each ; 

poet  8yo,  illast.  boards,   2i.  each; 

cloth  limp,  28.  6d.  each. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men: 

An  Impossible  Story.  With  Illostra- 

tions  by  Frbd.  Barnabd. 
The   Captains'   Room,   Ao.      With 

Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheslbr. 
AMIn  a  Garden  Fair.     With  6  Illus- 

trations  by  Harry  Furmiss. 
Dorothy  Forster.    With  Frontispiece 

by  Chablks  Grbbm. 
Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories. 
Children  of  GIbeon. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8l.  6d.  each. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forkstier. 

Herr  Paulus:  His  Rise,  his  Great- 
ness, and  his  Fall.  With  a  New 
Preface. 

Fifty  Years  Atfo.  With  137  full-page 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Pemy  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  18i. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  JefDsHes: 
A  Memoir.  With  Photograph  Por- 
trait.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  8i. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  With 
Illustrations  by  A.  Fokxstier.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  Svo.  IShorily. 

The  Art  of  Fiction. Demy  Svo.  la. 

COMPLETION  OF  the 

Library  Edition  of  the  Novels  of 

Besant  and  Rice. 

The  whole  12  Volumes,  printed  from 
new  type  on  a  large  crown  bvo  page^ 
and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  are  now 
ready,  price  Six  Shillings  each. 
z.  Ready -Money  Mortlboy.  With 
Etched  Portrait  of  Jambs  Rice. 

2.  My  Little  01  rl. 

3.  With  Harp  and  Crown. 

4.  This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

5.  The  Golden  Butterfly.  With  Etched 

Portrait  of  Walter  Besamt. 

6.  The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

7.  By  Cella's  Arbour. 

8.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

9.  The  Seamy  Side. 

10.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft,  &c. 
iz.  'Twas  In  Trafklgar's  Bay*  &c, 
la.  The  Ten  Years' Tenant,  &c^ 

Betham-Edwards  (M.),  Novels 

Fslloia.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  St.  (ML  ; 

post  Svo,  illast  bds.,  2s. 
Kitty.    Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2g. 

Bewick    (Thomas)     and     his 

Pupils.    By  Austin  DoBSOM.   With  95 
lUusts.  Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  lOlk  Od. 


Birthday  Books:— 

The  Starry  Heavene:  A  Poetical 
Birthday  Book.  Square  Svo,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  2i.  6d. 

The  Lowell  Birthday  Book.  With 
Illusts.  Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4B.  6d. 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 
books. Demj  Svo,  Illustrated,  uni- 
form in  sire  ior  binding. 

Aoademy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1870  to  1887,  each  la. 

Academy  Notes,  1888.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  It. 

Aoademy  Notes,  1880-84  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  about  700  Fac- 
simile Illustrations.    Cloth  limp,  68. 

Orosvenop  Notes,  1877.    Sd. 

Q  rosvenor  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1887,  each  la. 

Qrosvenor  Notes,  1888.  With  nu- 
merous Illusts.   la. 

Qrosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp.  6a. 

Qrosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87. 
With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth  limp,  6b. 

The  New  Gallery.  1888.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,    la. 

The  English  Picturesat  the  National 
Gallery.    114  Illustrations,    la. 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National 
Gallery.    zaS  Illustrations,    la.  6d. 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue 
to  the  National  Gallery.  With 
Notes  by  H.  Blackburn,  and  043 
Illusu.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  SB. 

The  Paris  Salon,  1 888.  With  300  Fac- 
simile  Sketches.    Demy  Svo,  8a. 


Blake  (William) :  Etchings  from 
his  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards.  India  Proofs,  21a. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron ;  or, 
Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated 
mto  English,  with  an  Introduction  by 
THOMAS  Wright,  P.S.A*  With  Portrait 
and  Stotharo's  beautiful  Copper- 
plates.  Cr.  Svo.  doth  extra,  gilt,  7a.  6d. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Works  by : 

English  Merchants :  Memoirs  in  Il- 
lustration of  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

English  Newspapers:  Chapters  in 
the  History  of  Journalism.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  a5a. 

Bowers'(Q.)  Hunting  Sketohes: 

Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  81a.  each 
Canters  In  Crampshlre. 
Leaves  from   a  Hunting  Journal 
Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 
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Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  to.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  iMostrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Camp  Notee:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  America. 

Savage  Llib :  Adveatores  of  a  Globe- 
Trotter. 

Chi*onlol«s  of  No-Man'a  Land. 
Post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  to. 

Brand'sObservatlons  on  Popu- 
lar Antiquities,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Orig;in  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Hbnky  Ellis. 
Crown  Bvo,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Bret  Harte,  Works  by : 

Bret  Harte's  Collected  WoPka.  Ai^ 
ranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  crown  gvo^ 
cloth  extra,  61.  each. 

Vol.    I.     COUPLBTX     POBTICAL    AND 

Dramatic  Wosks.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Introduction  by  Author. 
Vol.  II.  Earlixs  Papxr»— Luck  op 
ROARIMO  Camp, and  other  Sketches 
^Bohemian    Papers  —  Spanish 

AND  AmBRICAN  LbGENDS. 

Vol.  III.  Talbs  op  thb  Argonauts 

— Eastern  Skbtchbs. 
VoL  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 
Vol.    V.    Stories  —  Condensed 
Novels,  &c. 

The  Select  Wopke  of  Bret  Harte,  in 
Prose  and  Poetrv.  With  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellbw,  Portmit 
of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Bret  Harte's  Complete  Poetloal 
Works.  Author's  Copyright  Edition. 
Printed  on  hand-made  paper  and 
bound  in  buckrauL    Cr.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Gabriel  Conroy :  A  NoveL  Poet  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  to. 

An  Helreee  of  Red  Dog.  and  other 
Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  to 

The  Twina  of  Table  Mountain.  Fcap. 
Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Luok  cf  Roaring  Camp,  and  other 
Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  to 

Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Fcap.  8vo, 

f>ictare  cover,  Is. 
p.  Post  Svo,  Ulust.  bds.,  to;  el.  to.  6d. 

Callfomlan  Stories  (including  The 
Twins  op  Table  Mountain,  Jepp 
Brioos*s  Love  Story,  &c.)  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  to. 

Maruja:  A  Novel.  Post  Svo,  illust. 
boards,  to. ;  cloth  limp,  to.  Od. 

Tha  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  With 
a8  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Green  AWAY.  Reproduced  in  Colours 
by  EnMUND  Evans.  Sm.4to,bds..6s. 

A  Phyllis  of  tha  Sierras,  &c  Post  8vo, 
Illust.  bdsn  to    cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Worke  by : 
The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allualona, 
Referenoea,    Plots,  and    Storlea. 
Twelfth  Thousand.  With  Appendix, 
containing  a  Complete    Engush 
Bibliography.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth  7l.  6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:    Being   the   Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,*'  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  to. 
A  Dictionary  of  MIraelea:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  1%.  61. ;  half-bound,  81L 

Brew8ter(8irDavld),Work8  by: 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 

of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 

the  Christian.    With  Plates.    Post 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  4b.  6d. 

Tha  Martyrs  of  Solenee:  Lives  of 

Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep< 

LER.  With  Portraits.  Post  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  to.  6d. 

Lattare  on  Natural  Mu|lo.    A  New 

Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

and    Cnapters  on  the    hein^  ana 

Faculties  of   Man,  and  Additional 

Phenomena  of  Natural   Magic,  by 

J.  A.  Smith.   Post  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  4b.  61. 

Brydges.  —  Uncle  Sam  at 
Home.  Bv  Harold  Brvdgbs.  Post 
Svo,  illust.  Doards,  28. ;  cloth,  to.  61. 


Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works: 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  to.  each. 
Ballade  of  Life,  Love,  and  Hun>our. 

With   a  Frontispiece  by    Arthur 

Hughes. 
Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Buchanan. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalxiel. 
The  Earthquake;  or,  Six  Days  and 

a  Sabbath. 
The  City  of  Dream :  An  Epic  Poem. 

Wiih  Two  Illusu.  by   P.  Macmab. 

Second  Edition. 


Robert  Buohanan'sCompleta  Poetl- 
oal  Worka  With  Steel -plate  Por^ 
trait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7i.  61. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  to.  61.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  to.  each. 

Tha  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece. 

Qod  and  tha  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barnard. 

Tha  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Love  Ma  Ibr  Ever.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macmab. 

Annan  Water.     ]  Tha  Naw  Abalard. 

Foxglova  Manor. 
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BucHAMAM  (Robert),  contimusd— 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Si.  M.  Mch; 

C»t  8vo,  illnscrated  boards,  li.  each, 
•tt :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 
The  Maeter  of  the  Wine. 

The  Help  of  LInne.  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  w.  6d. 


Burnett  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 
SuHy  Tim,  and  other  Stories.     Poet 
8vo,  illnatrated  boards.  Tm, 

Fcap.  8vo,  pictnre  cover,  li.  each. 
Kathleen  MAvoumeen. 
LIndeay's  Luok. 
Pfetty  Polly  Pemberton. 


Burton  (Captain).— The  Book 
of  the  SwoPd :  Beina  a  History  of  the 
Sword  and  iu  Use  in  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Times,  By  Richard 
F.  BuRTOir.  With  over  400  Illustra- 
tions.    Sqnare  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3>i. 

Burton  (Robert): 
The  Anntomy  of  Melanoholy.  A 
New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Eztractk  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7l.  6d. 
Melancholy  Anatomieed:  Beinc  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
tom's  Anatomy  op  Mblancbolt. 
Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2g.  6d. 

Byron  (Lord): 

Byi^n'e  Letter*  and  Joumalau  With 
Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
MooRB.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

Proee  and  Verse,  Humorous,  Satiri> 
cal,  and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas 
Moors;  with  Suppressed  Passages 
from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron. 
Editedywitb  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  R.  HsRNE  Shepherd.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

Caine  (T.  HaH^TNovels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, Sl  fid. each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2l.  each. 
The  Shadow  of  a  CHme. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

The  Deemeter:  A  Romance  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Fourth  Edition,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  St.  fid. 


Cameron  (Commander).— 
The  Oruiee  of  the  "Blaok  Prinoe" 
Privateer.  Bv  V.  Lovbtt  Cameron, 
R.N.,C.B.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  fit. ; 
postSvo.  illustrated  boards,  2t. 

Cameron    (Mrs.    H.    Lovett), 

Novele  by: 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  St.  fid.  each 

poet  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 

Jullet'e  Guardian.  |  Decelvere  Ever. 


Cariyle  (Thomas): 

On  the  Choloe  of  Boolean  ByTMOMAt 
Carltlb.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
bv  R.  H.  Shbpkbrd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  Doet  fivo,  cloth  extra, 
IUustrated.lt.  ML 

The  Correepondenee  of  Thomaa 
Cariyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emeraon, 
1934  to  187s.  Edited  by  Charlbb 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  S4t. 

Chapman's  (George)  Works: 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  completOb 
faiduding  the  doubtlol  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  bv  Alob»- 
MOM  Charlbs  Swinburnb.  vol.  IIL, 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  Ifit. ;  or  separately,  Qi.  each. 

Chatto  &  Jackson.— A  Treatise 

on  Wood  Engraving;  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrbw  Chatto 
and  Iohm  Jacbson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Hbnry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  4SO  fine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
4to^  half-bound,  Sfit. 

Chaucer : 

Chauoei*  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mra.  H.R .  Hawbis.  Whh 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nn* 
merons  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  fit. 

Chauoer  for  Sohoole.  Bv  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Hawbis.  Demy  fivo,  clotn  limp,  Si.fid. 

Chronicle  (The)  of  the  Coach  : 

Charing  Cross  to  Ilfracombe.  By  J.  D 
Chaupun.  With  7i  Illustrations  by 
Edward  L.  Chichbstbr.  Square  fivo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

Clodd.— Myths  and  Dreams. 

Bv  Edward  Clodd^  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
ot  "The  Story  of  Creation,"  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  fit. 

Cobhan.— The  Cure  of  Souls : 

A  Story.  By  J.  Maclarbm  Cobbam. 
Poet  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2l. 

Coleman  (John),  Works  by: 

Curly :   An  Actor's  Story.    Illustrated 

by  J.  C.  DoLLMAN.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 

cloth.  It.  fid. 
Playere   and   Ptaywrlghte   I    have 

Known.  Two  Vols.,  demy  fivo,  cloth 

extra,  24«. 
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Collins   (Wllkle),   Novels   by: 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  8b.  6d.  each ; 

po6t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2t.  6d.each. 
Antonlna.  Illust.  by  SirJoHMGiLBBRT. 
Basil.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 

BBKTandJ  Mahonbt. 
Hide  and  Seek.     Illustrated  by  Sir 

John  Gilbbbt  and  J.  Maroney. 
The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 

John  GrLBssT. 
Queen  of  Hearts.    Illustrated  by  Sir 

John  Gilbert. 
My  MIsoellanlee.    With  a  Steel-plate 

Portrait  of  Wilkib  Collins. 
The  Woman  In  White.    With  lUus- 

ftutioos  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Frasbr. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations 

by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.    Illust.  by  W.  Small. 

Poor    Miss    Finoh.      Illustrated   by 

G.  Du     Mauribr    and    Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mp8«P   With  ninstrations  by 

S.  L.  Fildes  and  Hbnry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated  by 

G.DuMAURiERaud  C.S.Rbinhardt. 
The   Frozen    Deep.     Illustrated   by 

G.  Du  Mauribr  and  J.  Mahonbt. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  T%vo  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.    Illostrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science:  A  Story  of  the 

Present  Time. 
"  I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 

Little  Novels.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8a.  Sd. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain.     Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by : 

Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  88. 6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iM.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  1  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A   Fight   with    Fortune.    Post   8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2m. 

Collins  (Mortimer  &  Franoes), 

Novels  by : 
Crown  8  vo,  cloth  extra,  St.  6d.  each ;  post 
8yo,  illustrated  boards^  8b.  each. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  Me  False. 

Post  8vo,  Ulustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |     Franoee. 


Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 

sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.  Post  8vo.  illustrated  bds..2i. 

Col  man '8   Humorous  Works: 

*'  Broad  Grins,*'  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Hnmorons  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  Georoe  Col- 
UAN.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstonb, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown 
8vo  cloth  extra^  gift.  7s.  6d. 


Colquhoun Every  Inch  a  Sol- 
dier:  A  Novel.  By  M.  J.  Colquhoun. 
Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2g. IShortly, 

Convalesoent     Cookery :     A 

Family   Handbook.     By   Cathertnb 
Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  l8.'6d._ 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 

by: 
Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.    Two 

Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  65  Illusts.,  28b. 
A  Necklace  of  Stories.    Illustrated 

by  W.  J.  Hbnnbssy.    Square  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6i. 
Pine  and  Palm:    A  Novel.    Cheaper 

Edition.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 

»«. jShortly. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by: 
Leo.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.  6a. ;  post  8vo,  illns- 
trated  boards,  2i.  

Copyright.  —A  HandboolTof 
English  and  Foreign  Copyright  In 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Ierrold.    Post  Svo,  cl.,  2i.  6a. 

Corn  wal  i.—Popu  lar  Romances 
of  the  West  of  England;  or.  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
Gborgb  Cruikshane.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7t.  6d. ' 

Craddock.~The   Prophet  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.     By 
Charles   Egbert  Craddoce.     Post 
8ro  illust.  bds.,  2i.    cloth  limp,  lg.6d. 
Crulkshank  (Qebrge): 
The  Comio  Almanack.    Complete  in 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835 
to  1843 ;   the  Second  from  1844  to 
Z853.     A   Gathering   of  the   Best 
Humour  of  Thaceeray,  Hood,  Mat- 
hew,  Albert    Smith,  A'Beceett, 
Robert    Brough,  Ac.    With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshane,  Hinb.  Landblls,  Ac. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  7i.  6a.  each. 
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Spalding^ Elizabethan  Demon. 

olo^ :  An  Essay  in  Illostration  of  the 
Bebef  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  By  T. 
A.  Spalpiwo,  LL.B.  Cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,  5g, 

Speight  (T.W.),  Novels  by: 

The  Myotopies  of  Heron  Dyke. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Eixbn 
Edwards.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra, 
Si.  60.;   post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  2i. 

Wife  or  No  WIfoP  Cr.  8vo,  picture 
cover,  la. ;  cloth,  It.  6d. 

The  Golden  Hoop.  Post  8vo,  illnst. 
boards,  28. 

By_Dev[oue  Ways.    Demy  8vo,  ll. 
Spenser  for  Children.    By  M. 

H.  TowRT.     With   Illustrations   by 

Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  Ato,  with 

Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt.  8g. 

Staunton.^l^we  and  Practice 
of  Cheee;  Together  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on 
End  Games.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald.  New 
Edition,  small  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Si. 

Stedman  (E.  C),  Works  by: 
VictoHan  Poeta  Thirteenth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8i. 
The  Poets  of  America.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth^xtra,  9s. 

Sterndal  e.— The  AfgharTKn  Ife: 

A  Novel.  By  Robert  ArmitagsStern- 
DALB.  Cr.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Si.  6d.;  post 
Svo,  iUustrated  boards,  2i. 

Stevenson  (RXou Is),  Worlds  by : 
Travels    wUh    a    Donkey    in    the 

Cevennes.  Sixth  Ed.  Frontispiece  by 

W.  Crane.  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2a.  Sl 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  Front,  by 

W.  Crane.  Post  Svo,  cl.  Ip.,  2m.  60. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

2nd  Edit.  Cr.  Svo,  buckram  extra,  6g. 
New  Arabian   Nights.     Crown  Svo, 

buckram  extra,  te. ;  post  Svo,  illust. 

boards,  2s. 
The    Silverado    Squatters.     With 

Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  buckram 

extra,  6b.    Cheap  Edition,  post  Svo, 

picture  cover.  Is. :  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
Prince  Otto :    A  Romance.    Fourth 

Edition.  Crown  Svo,  buckram  extra, 

6s. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 
The  Merry  Men,  and  other  Tales  and 

Fables.    Cr.  Svo,  buckram  ex.,  6b. 
Underwoods :  Poems.  Post8vo,cl.ex.6s. 
Memories  and  Portraits.    Second 

Edition.  Cr.  Svo,  buckram  extra,  6B. 
VIrglnibus    Puerisque.    and    other 

Papers.    A  New   Edition,  Revised. 

Fcap.  8ve,  buckram  extra.  6S. 

St.John.>— A  Levantine  Family. 
By  Baylb  St.  John.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  28. 


Stoddard.— Summer  Cruising 
In  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illust.  oy  Wallis 
Macxay.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra,  8s.  6d. 

8torles~7rom  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writtnra.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Ziu- 
MBRN.  Fronuspiece.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  SB^Sd. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  28. 

found 

full- 


Strange  Manuscrlpt(A)fo 
in  a  Copper  Cylinder.    With  x; 


l*bfn 


Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Caul. 
bird  Edition.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  fis. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 
of  ths  People  of  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Asc., 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  140  Illustrations.   Edited 

_b3rJW11.H0NE.Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7B.6d. 

Suburban     Homes    (The)    of 

London:  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  RenUl,  Rates,and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  of 
Suburban  London.  Cr.Svo.cl.ex..7s6d. 

Swift's  Ctioice  Worlcs,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  With  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's 
Travels/'    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra.  7b.  6d. 

Swinburne       (Algernon      C), 

Works  by: 
Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works 

of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6b. 
Atalanta  In  Calydon.   Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chastelard.    A  Tragedy.   Cr.  Svo,  7s 
Poems  and  Ballads.    First  Series 

Fcap.  Svo,  8s.    Cr.  Svo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Fcap.  Svo,  9b.  Cr.  Svo,  same  price. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  8vo,ls. 
Songs  before  Sunriss.  Cr.  Svo,  10s.6d. 
Bothwell:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.Svo.12s.6d. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Cr.  Svo,  6b. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  Svo,  12b. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.Svo,6s. 
Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. Cr.8vo,6B. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  Svo,  Ss. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
Stud  las  In  Song.  Crown  Svo,  7s. 
Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  Svo.  Ss. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and   other 

Poems.    Crown  Svo.  8s. 
A  Century  of  Roundele.  Small  4to,88  ^ 
A   Midsummer  Holiday,  and  other 

Poems.    Crown  Svo,  78. 
Marino  Fallero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,6B. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.   Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
Misoeilaniee.  Crown  Svo,  12b. 
Loorlne :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo.  6S. 
Mr.   Swinburne's    New  Volume   of 

Poems*    Crown  Svo,  6s.      IShortly. 
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8ymonds.~Wfn6,  Women,  and 

Song:  Mediaeval  Latin  Stndents' 
Songs.  Now  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addinotom 
Symowps.    Small  8vo,  parchment,  9b, 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Toure: 

In  Search  of  the  Pictaresque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland* 
SON'S  drotljpage  Illastrations  in  Colours 


and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C. 
Med.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7».  6d. 


HOTTSN. 


Taine'8    History    of    English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Hknry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8yo, 
cloth  boards,  80i.— Popuxjlr  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  ISl. 

Taylor's  (Bayard)  Diversions 
of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modem  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2b. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7a.  6d.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece  and  zoo  Illust. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them :  A  Hanabook 
for  Students.  With  331  Illustrations. 

The  Playtime  Naturalist :  A  Book  for 
Home  and  School.  With  366  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Si. 
jPreparing, 

Taylor's      fTom)      Historical 

Dramas :  *'  Clancarty,*'  *'  Jeanne 
Dare,""  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown/» "  The 
Fool's  Revenge."  "  Arkwright's  Wife," 
"Anne  Boleyn,^'  "  Plot  and  Passion.'* 
One  Vol.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
%*  The  Plays  may  also  be  bad  sepa- 
rately,  at  la.  each.  _ 

Tennyson  (Lord):  A  Biogra- 
phical Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
with  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  m.  

Thackerayana:  Notes  andXnec- 
dotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  oi 
Sketches  by  William  Makkpsacx 
Trackkray.  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  m  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  7a.  fld. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by : 
Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  St.  (ML.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

CTMslda.         I     Proud  Maiala. 

The  ViollnPlayr. 

Thomas  (M.).— A  Fight  for  Life : 

A  Novel.  By  W.  Mov  Troicas,  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9m. 


Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
CuNNiNOHAM.  and  over  so  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  iriit  edges.  7i.  6d. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Works  by 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  nius- 
trations  by  F.  W.  Fairrolt,  F.SA. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Correapondenoa  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letten  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academiciana. 
With  numerous  Illusta.  in  Colours, 
facsimiled  from  Turner's  Original 
Drawings.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.  Post  8vo.  cloth 
limp,  is.  6d.  Chsapkr  Edition. 
illustrated  boards,  2b. 

Tales  for  the  Marlnea.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards.  ^. 

TImbs  (John),  Works  by: 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.    With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous   Coffee-houses,   Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.    With  many  Illusts. 
English     Eooentrloa    and     Eooen- 
triolties:    Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic   Missions,  Strange    SighU 
and     Sporting     Scenes.    Eccentric 
Artists,    Theatrical    Folk,   Men    of 
Lettera,  &c.    With  nearly  50  Illusts 

Trollops  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  In  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marlon  Fay. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  lAndLeaguere. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Qranpere. 
John  Caldlgate.  |  Amerloan  Senator 

Trol  I  ope(  Frances  E.),Novelsby 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Sd.  each; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
_Mabere  Progrese. '  Anne  Fumeas. 
Trollope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut 
Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  AooLPHus  Tboixopb.  Poet  8vol 
illustrated  boards.  2s.  _ 

Trowbridge.— FarnellVFolly : 

A  Novel.  By  J.  T.  TaowBUDGX.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

Turgenleff.  —  Stories     fVH>m 

Foreign  Novallsta.  By  Ivan  Turob- 
NiBPP,  and  othera.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
8s.ea.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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R  unci  man  (James),  Stories  by : 

PoBt  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each; 

cloth  limp.  li.  Od  each. 
Sklpp«rs  and  Shellbacks. 
Qrao«  Balmalgn'8  Swasthaart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 


Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Si.  each:  post 

8vo,  illostrated  boards,  li.  sacb. 
Round  the  Qallsy-Flrs. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head.  Poet  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2i. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6g.  each. 

A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star/* 
*o. 

*•*  The  above  Six  Books  may  also  be 
bad  in  a  handsome  cloth  box,  under 
the  general  title  of  **  Clark  Rus- 
sell's Sea  Books,"  price  SSt. 


Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 
By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  2i. 

tenson. — Seven    Qenerations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited 
byHsKRvSANSON.   Cr.8vo,cl.ex.8s6d. 

Saunders  (John),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each; 
post  8ro,  illustrated  boards,  2b.  each. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

Guy  Waterman.!  Lion  In  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 

One  Against  the  World.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2i. 

Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 
by.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
The  High  Mills. 
Heart  Salvage.  |    Sebastian. 

Joan  Merryweather.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards.  2l. 

Gideon's  Rock.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  81. 6d. 

Soience-Qossip:  An  Illa&trated 
Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geo* 


fis."per  year,  post  free.  Vols.  l! 
XIV.  may  be  had  at  7s.  6d.  each :  and 
Vols.  XV.  to  date,  at  fig.  each.  Cases 
fur  Binding,  Is.  SA.  each. 


*' Secret    Out"    Series,    The: 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  lUusts.,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out:  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations ;  with  Entertaining  Expert- 
ments  in  Drawing-room  or  "  white 
Magic."  By  W.H.Crkmbs.  soolllusts. 

The  Art  of  Amusing :  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts,Games,Tricks,Pu»les, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Bbllbw. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,* 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Crbubr.    With  floo  Illustrations. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  Ac.  All  h-om  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Crb- 
MBR.    800  Illustrations. 

Segiiln  (L.  Q.),  Works  by: 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  each. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play, 
and  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders 
of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  Illusts. 

Walks  In  Algiers  and  its  Surround- 
ings.With  3  Maps  and  16  Illusts. 

Senior.— By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  W.Sbnior.  Post  8vo.cl.limp,  2B.6d. 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 
toric Man.  By  Jambs  H.  Stoddart. 
Author  of  "  The  Village  Life."   Crown 

_  Bvo,  cloth  extra^dS^^ 

Shakespeare : 

The  First  Folio  ShakespeaM.~MR. 
WixxiAM  Shabbspbarb's  Comedies. 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
accordingto the  true  Originall  Copies 
London,  Frinted  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623.— A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  origmal, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process^-ensurme  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  Svo, 
half-Roxburghe,  78.  Sd. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beau- 
tiful Iv  printed  in  red  and  black,  in 
small  but  very  clear  type.  V^ith 
engraved  facsimile  of  Drobsrout's 
Portrait.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
fk*om  Shakespeare.  By  Charlbs 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
].  MoYR  Smith.    Cr.  4to,  cl.  i^t,  6g. 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare 
Music.  Being  an  Account  of  350 
Pieces  of  Music,  the  compositions 
ranging  from  the  Elixabethan  Age 
to  the  Present  Time.  Bv  Alvrxd 
Roprs.    4to,  half-Roxburghe,  78. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Alobr- 
NON  Charlbs  Swimburnb.  Crowtt 
I         Svo,  cloth  extra.  8s. 
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Sharp.— Sanppiel:  A  Novel.  By 
William  Sharp.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  65. ^ [Shortly. 

8helley. — TheCompleteWorka 

in  Verse  and  Prose  of  Percy  Eyse^ie 

Shelley.     Edited,  Prtfaced  and  Acnio- 

l^Urd  byFiCHA,E[>  Hmrmi^  SKEttn  kd. 

I'ivo  Vdls„  ciown  Bvo,  dotU  l>oiiiis, 

38.  6 A,  each. 

Poetical  Worku,  in  Three  Vols, 

Vol.  r.  An  InrrcuJucdtia  ty  the  Hdi^'T;  The 
PtJKhuiT3i>yi  Hmgniftiti  of  Mftn!»r«T  Nichol- 
nan;  Shclky'i  Larrcipondencr  wiih  >;''Ck' 
italci  t'bc^  WaadartnRjftwjlllc  only  i.'-:'iiij  !ete 
verjfLQiil  ;  Queen  Nlab^  nVth  llic  .S'>i«s: 
Al^^tor^  intt  pther  I'Dems ;  Rd^^leiL  .ind 
H^en:  ?roinet!h*^J4  ITnbouniJ ;  Adnn.ii  ,  ,4c. 

VH>i.  IJ.  Ljion  and  Cyilmti  [as  ocI^iel.]I^.'  £.ab- 
Jiihed^  inMcad  or  ihc  cnia&culJitcd  '  r^ii  volt 
fil  l9ktn"r ;  TliD  Cenci ;  juliaU  Hid  M  .  I  lalo 
(fTam  Shd ley's  iiiaiiuscn]>L>  j  Swcllh  c  ^  the 
Tyr»ni  ^frt^rna  the  copy  in  tti*  Dyes  Library 
at  Sonlh  Ken*lni?tcmt'  The  Wiich  of  Adas; 
HplDsvdiHlQa:  IleiUis^ 

Vol.  IJl.  fcsstbymQlLj  Fncms,  TiuWUhftd  by 
Mrt  S  H  K  L|_bT  in  iBsi  ftud  i  S j?  i  n>i:  ^T  .n  que 
of  Anarchy  ifrom  Sbtikyl  mainUiC  n  [  ■  I ) :  -nd 
other  Pieces  not  hruught  Ki^ctbcr  bi  she  ,.  rdi- 
niry  edjiiofi*, 

Proae  Woi*ka.  In  Twtj  Vol*, 

VnT.  1.  Ttue  Two  iion>anccS  pf  ^astr^ezi  «nd 
Sr.  Iryynei  the  Dubhn  flvd  Nfuduur  Pam- 
jS^-l^  ;  A  EtfuEnition  of  Deihra  ;;  Letter;  to 
Lti.fh  Huni,  and  stuni?  Minor  Writint's  mid 
Fraements. 

Vol.  II.  The  Essays;  letters  Trom  Abroad; 
Translations  and  r  ragmcnts.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
Shelley,  and  first  published  in  1840,  with 
the  addition  of  some  Minor  Pieces  of  great 
interest  and  rarity,  includmg  one  recently 
discovered  by  Profesmr  DOWDEN.  With  a 
Bibliof^raphy  of  Shelley,  and  an  exhaustive 
Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

*»*  Also  a  Larcb-Papbr  Edition,  to 
be  bad  in  Sets  only,  at  628.  6d.  for 
the  Five  Volumes. 

Sheridan  :^ 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations.  78.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes   to    each    Play,  and    a  Bio- 

gaphical  Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
RANDBR  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  10  full-page  Illusts. 
Demy  8vo.  half-parchment.  128.  6d. 

Shericlan(Qeneral).— Personal 
Memoirs  of  General  P.  H.  Sheridan  : 
The  Romantic  Career  of  a  Great 
Soldier,  told  in  his  Own  Words.  With 
22  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  27 
Maps  and  nnmerous  Facsimiles  of 
Famous  Letters.  Two  Vols,  of  500 
pages  each,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  248. 


Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introdaction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  188. 

Signboards :  Their  History. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Tacob  Larwood  and  John  Camdbn 
HoTTBN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  100  Illustrations,  78. 6d. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each; 

cloth  limp,  28.  6d»  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memolra. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader: 
Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his 
own  Works  by  G.  R.  Sims.  Post 
8vo,  portrait  cover,  l8.;  cloth,  18. 6d. 

Sister  Dora :  A  Biograpbv.  By 
Margaret  Lonsdalb.  Popular  Edi- 
tion,  Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a  New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  pic- 
ture cover,  id. ;  cloth,  6d. 

Sketchley.— A  Match  in  the 
Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchlkt.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The:  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  88.  6d. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by : 
The  Prince  of  Argolls :  A  Story  of  the 

Old  Greek  Fairv  Time.    Small  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  with  130  Illusts.,  9a.  6d. 
Tales  of  Old  Thule.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  88. 
The  Wooing  of  the  Water  WItob. 

With  Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  88. 

Society    in    London.      By   A 

Foreign  Resident.  Crown  8vo,  l8. ; 
cloth,  18.  6d. 

Society  out  of  Town.    By  A 

Foreign  Rbsident,  Author  of  "So- 
ciety in  London."  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  68. IPrepariitf^. 

Society  in  Paris:  The  Upper 
Ten  Thousand.  By  Count  PaulVasili. 
Trans,  by  Raphael  Lbdos  de  Bbav- 
FORT.  Cr.  Bvo,  cl.  ex.,  68.   \_Puparing. 
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Cruikshamk  (Gxoro^,  umtmued-^ 
Th6  Life  of  Qeorgo  Crulkshank.  By 
Blamchabd  Jbrkold,  Aathox  of 
**Tlie  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  Ac. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
dkiooal  Plates,  and  a  vttj  careiiilly 
compiled  Bibliographv.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  7s.  M. 

Oamniing(C.  F.  Qopdon),Work8 

by: 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8l  6d.  each. 

In  the  HebrMas.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  lUusts. 

I«i  th«  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.  With  numeroos  Illustra- 
tioas. 

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
bvo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  Ac.  By  John  £.  CusfiANS. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
illusuated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Cyples.— Hearts  of  Qoid:    A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyplss.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  (ML.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Daniel. —  Merrle  England  In 
the  Olden  Time.  BvGborob  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  Dv  Robt.  Cruik- 
«HANK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d. 


Daudet The  Evangelist;  or, 

Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonsb 
Dauobt.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
MBLT2BR.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
8S.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust  boards,  8s. 

Daven ant.— Hints  for  Parents 
on  the  Choice  of  a  Profession  op 
Trade  for  their  Sons.  By  Francis 
Davenant,  M.A.  Post  8yo,  Is. ;  cloth 
limp,  is.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp, 

Is.  eo.  each. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 
cloth  limp.  is.  60. 


Davles'    (Sir  John)  Complete 

Postloal  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS..  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.  12s. 

De  Malstre — ^A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavibr  db  Maistrb. 
Translated  by  Hbnry  Attwbll.  Post 
8vo.  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

De  Mllle.~-A  Castle  in  Spain: 
A  Novel.  By  Jambs  Db  Millb.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  as.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  as. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.  each;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Is.  each. 
Our  Lady  of  Teara  |  Circe's  Lovers. 

DIokens  rCharles),  Novels  by 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Nicholas Nlckleby 
Plokwiok  Papers,  j  Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  DIokens 
164X-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Hbrnb  Shbp- 
HBBD.  Cr.  BVO,  cloth  extra,  Ss.—- Also 
a  Smallbr  Edition,  in  the  May  fair 
Library,  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  8s.  6d. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alprbd  Kimubr.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vamdbrhoop,  Adtrbd 
Rimubr,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Dictionaries: 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brbwbr,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.;  hf.>bound,  8s. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brbwbr, 
LL.D.  With  an  Appendix^  contain- 
injg  a  Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Eleventh  Thousand.  Crown  Bvo, 
1,400  paxes,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Readers  Handbook,"  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr 
Brbwbr.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A  Dlotlonary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
P]aywrights,Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davbnport  Adams. 
A  thick  volume^  crown  8vo^  half- 
boand,  ISs.  (ML  [/a  prtparation . 
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DiCTXowAiUBs,  e<mHMti4— 

Familial*  Short  Sayini*  of  Graat 
Men.  With  Histoncal  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  By  Samukl  A.  Bbnt, 
M.A.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,7a  6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  AnecdotaL  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Oi.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary.  ByFaAKcsa  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WoPda,  Facta,  and  Phi^aaea:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out* 
of-the-way  Matters.  By  EuKxaa 
Edwards.  New  and  Cheaper  Isane. 
Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex..  78.  gd. ;  hf.-bd.,  te. 

bidepot.— The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedian/*  by  Walter  Hkkribs 
Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by  Hsmry 
Irving.    Cr.  8vo.  in  parchroent,  4B.  6d. 

Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by : 
Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2i.  8d.  each. 
Literary  Fr{vo]itlea,Fanolea,Folllea, 
and  Frolloa.  [eltiea. 

Poetical  Ingenu  It  lea  and  Eccentri- 

Dohovan     (Dick),     Detective 

Stories  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  28. 6d.  each. 

The  Man- hunter:  Stories  from  the 

Note*book  of  a  Detective. 
Caught  at  Laat! {Shortly. 

Doran.  —  Memories    of    our 

Great  Towna ;  with  Anecdotic  Glean- 
ings concerning  their  Worthies  and 
their  Oddities.  By  Dr.  John  Doran. 
P.S.A.  With  38  lUnsts.  New  and 
C^heaper  Edit.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7l.  6d. 

Drama,  A  Dictionary  of  the. 
Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights^  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davbnport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Brewer's 
"Reader's  Handbook.**)  Crown  8vo, 
half-bound,  12g.  96.      [in  preparation. 


Dramatists,  The  Old.    Cr.  8vo, 

d.  ex.,  Vignette  Portraits,  to.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonaon'a  Worke.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Exi>lanatorv,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    3  Vols. 

Chapman'a  Worka.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C.SsiriNBURNB;  Vol.  1 1 1.,  Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 


Dramatists,  Tux  Ou»,  t 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Vignette  J^or* 

traiu,  Oi.  per  Volume. 

Marlowe'e   Worke.      IncludInc   his 

Translations.     Edited,  with   Notes 

and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunmimo- 

HAM.    Ono  Vol. 

Maaalnger'e  Playa.   From  the  Text  of 

William  Gifford.    Edited  by  Col. 

Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Dyer.  —  The  Folk  -  Lore  of 
Pianta.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thisbltom 
Dyer,  M.A.  Crown  8vo^  cloth  extra, 
6a.  [ShorUy, 

Early  English  Poets.  Edited, 
with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  68.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher'e  (01  lee,  B.D.J  Compfete 
Poema.     One  Vol. 

Davlee'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Worka.    Two  Vols. 

Herrlok'e  (Robert)  Complete  Cd- 
leoted  Poema.    Three  Vola 

SIdney'a  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetloal  Works.    Three  Vols. 


Edgcumbe.  —  Zephyrus  :  A 
Holiday  In  Brazil  and  on  the  RWer 
Plate.  By  E.  R.  Pbarcb  Edocumbb. 
With  41  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  6l. 

Edwardes (Mrs.  A.j,  Novels  by: 
A  Point  of  Honour.    Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2i. 
Archie  Loveli.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra, 
38.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2i. 

Eggieston.— Roxy:  ANovel.  By 
Edward  Eoglbston.  Post  Svo,  iUust. 
boards,  i». 

Emanuel On  Dlamonde  and 

Precious  Stonee:  their  History, Value, 
and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Realitjr.  By  Harry 
Emanubl,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.8J^.)i 

Worka  by: 

The  LIfis  and  TImee  of  Prinoe 
Charlee  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. Prom  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Storlee  fk*om  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Studlee  Re-studled :  Historical 
Sketches  from  Original  Sources. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ISbk 
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EnglishmAn'ft  Houm,  The:   A 

Practical  Gaide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Ballding  a  House ;  with 
foil  Estimates  of  Coat.  Quantities,  Ac. 
By  C  J.  Richardson.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearW 
600  lUostrations.  Crown  8vOt  doth 
eitra«  7g.  60. 

Eyes,  OuP:   How  to  Preserve 

Them  fron^  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  Bv 
John  Brownzno,  F.R.A.S..  &c.  Sixth 
Edition  (Eleventh  Thousand).  With 
58  Illustrations.   Crown  Svo,  cloth.  !•. 

Familiar  Sliort  Sayings  of 
Great  Men.  By  Samukl  Arthuk 
Bent,  A.  M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra.  7».  ed. 

Faraday  (MIcliael),  Worits  by: 

Poet  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4l.  6d.  each. 
The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle: 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience  at  the  Roval  Institution. 

Edited  by  William  Crookbs,  F.CS. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  tha  Various  Foroas  of  Naturae 

and  their  Relations  to  each  other : 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

Edited  by  William  Crookbs,  F.C.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Farrer  (James  Anson),  Worlds 

by: 
Military   Mannara   and   Customa. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  01. 
War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 

**MiliUry  Manners."     Crown  Svo, 
Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d.        

Fin-Bee  — The   Cupboard 

Papers:  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bbc.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  28.  Bd.     _____ 

Fireworits,  The  CompieteArt 

of  Making;  or.  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kbntish.  With 
S67  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  5b. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by: 

Tha  World  Behind  tha  Soanaa 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8b.  6d. 

LIttIa  Essays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  Charlbs  Lamb.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  88.  6d. 

A  Dfliy'e  Tour:  A  Joumev  through 
France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches 
in  facsimile  of  the  Ori^al  Draw- 
ings.   Crown  4to  picture  cover,  Is. 

Fatal  Zero:  A  Homburg  Diary.  Cr. 
Svo,  cloth  extra.  Si.  Sd. ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  21. 


Fit2obrald<Pbbcy).  eoHHnued^ 
Post  Svo^  illnstratad  boards,  li.  each. 
Bella  Donna.  I   Navar  Torgottan. 
Tha  Saoond  Mra.  Tlllotson. 
Savanty-flva  Breoka  Street 
Polly.  1   Tha  Lady  of  Brantoma. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com* 

Plata  Poems:  Christ's  Victoria  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth. 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  bds.,  6l. 

Fonblanque Filthy  Lucre :  A 

Novel.  By  Albany  db  Fomblamquk. 
Post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  21. 

Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by: 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Si.  Sd.each; 
post  Svo,  illust  boards,  li.  each. 

One  by  One.  I   A  Real  Quaan. 

Quean  Cophetua.J 

OlympliL  Post  Svo,  illust  boards,  91. 

Esther's  Qlova.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 

King  or  Knave:  A  Novel.  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
81. 6d.  [Shortly, 

Romantic  StoHas  of  the  Legal  Pro- 
fession.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  81. 

[Shortly, 

Frederic.  --  Seth's  Brother's 
wife:  A  Novel.  By  Harold  Frbdbric. 
Cheaper  Ed.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds., 81. 

French  Literature,  History  of. 
Bv  Hbmry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3  vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  7a.  6d.  each. 

Frere.— Pandurang  Harl ;  or. 
Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  a  PreCsca 
by  Sir  H.  Bartlb  Frbrb,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
drown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  81.  6d.;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2l. 

Friswell — Oneof  Two:  ANovel. 
By  Hain  Friswsll.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  2l. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by: 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3i.  Sd.  each. 
01  roue  Life  and  Circus  Celebrltlaa 
Tha  LIvea  of  tha  Conjurare. 
Tha  Old   Showmen    and   tha  Old 
_^London  Fairs. 

Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide 
to  the  London  Charities.  1887-8. 
Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Founda* 
tion,Obiects,Income,Officials,&c.  Pub- 
lifihed  Annually.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  ll.  fld. 

Q  ard  en  I  n  g  Boo  ks : 
A  Year's  Work  In  Garden  and  Qraan* 
house :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower,Fniit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  Gborob  Glbmny.  Post  Svo,  U. ; 
cloth  limp,  ll.  6d. 
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Gardbniko  Books,  continued— 

Post  8vo,  18.  each ;  cl.  limp,  l8.  6d.  each. 

•  Oup  Kitchen  Qarden :  The  Plants  we 

Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 

By  Tom  Jbrrold. 
Household  Hortioulture:  A  Gossip 

about  Flowers.    By  Tom  and  Jahs 

Jbrrold.    Illustrated. 
The  Garden   that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  By  F.G.  Heath.  Crown  8vo, 
doth  extra,  S§. ;  gilt  edges,  6g. 

Qarrett.— The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel  By  Edward  Garrbtt.  Cr.Svo, 
•  cl;  ex.,  8b.  6d. ;  post  8vq,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Qentleman'8  Magazine  (The) 

for  1888.  Is.  Monthly.  In  addition 
■to  the  Articles  upon  subjects  in  Litera- 
ture, Science,  and  Art,  for  which  this 
Magazine  has  so  high  a  reputation, 
"Soienoe  Notee,"  by  W.  Mattieu 
WiLi.iAMS,F.R.A.S.,and  "Table  Talk," 
by  Sylvanus  Urban,  appear  monthly. 
*^*  Bound  Volunus  for  recent  years  are 

kept  in  stock,  cloth  extra,  price  8b.  64. 

each ;  Cases  for  binding,  88.  each, 

Gentleman's     Annual    (The). 

.  Published  Annually  in  November.  In 
illuminated  cover.  Demy8vo,ls.  The 
Number  for  i888  is  enutled  "  By  De- 
vioue  Ways,"  by  T.  W.  Speight. 

German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
withsm  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  2a  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshamk.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  fls.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  78*  ed^ 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 


Robin  Gray. 
What     will     the 

World  Say  P 
Queen     of     the 

Meadow. 
TheFlowepof  the 

Forest. 


!n  Honour  Bound. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
A   Heart's    Prob- 

lent. 
TheQoldenShaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 
For  Laok  of  Gold. 
For  the  King.  |  inPasturesQreen. 
In  Love  and  War. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free,      i  A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by : 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Quests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  Ss.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains ->•  The 
Wicked  World—Pygmalion  and  Ga- 
latea —  Charity — The  Princess  —  The 
Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jurv. 

The  Second  Series  contains— Bro- 
ken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts* 
Gretchen— Dan'lJJTuce— Tom  Cobb— 
H.M.S.  Pinafore— The  Sorcerer— The 
iPiratesof  Penxance. 

Eight  Original  Comlo  Operas.  Writ- 
ten by  w.  S.  GiLEBRt.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  "Pinafore" 
—The  Pirates  of  Penzance— lolanthe 
—  Patience  —  Princess  Ida  —  The 
Mikado— Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Glenny.— A  Year's  Work  In 
Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower.  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glemny.    Post  8vo^  18.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Godwin.— Lives  of  the  Neoro- 
manoere.  By  William  Godwik. 
Post  8vQ.  limp.  28. ^ 

Golden  Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  281  per  Volume. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
boho  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dr.  W.  C.)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett's  (Dr.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Neo  romancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.    Introduction  by  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the  Break-' 
fast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete.   All  the  original  Illustrations. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oo- 
cupatlons  of  a  Country  Life. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  tor  a 
Chimney  Comer,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Ollibr. 

Maliory's      (Sir     Thomas)     Mort 

d'Arthur:  The    Stories    of    King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 

I  Round  Table.    Edited  by  B.  MoMT- 

GOMBRiB  Ranking. 
I  Square  x6ino,  28.  per  Volume. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductionand  Notes,byT.M'CRiB,D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Complete. 

Rochefouoautd's  Maxims  and  Moral 
Refleotlona  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Saxmtb-Bbuvb. 
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A  Strang*  Manuaoript  found  In  a 
Copper  Cylinder.  Illustrated  by  Gil- 
BERT  Gaul.    Or.  Bvo,  68. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  By  Wilkzb 
Collins.    3  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom.  By  Walter 
Besant.    3  Vols.,  cr.  8vo.      iShortly, 

The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
By  H.  P.  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

.  extra,  01.  iShortly^ 

Romantic  Stories  of  the  Legal  Pro- 
fession. By  R.  E.  Francillon.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6g.  IShorily. 


NOVELS. 

Doctor  Rameau.  By  Georges  Ohnet. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  SB,      IShortly. 
This  Mortal  Coil.     By  Grant  Allen. 

3  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
The    Blackhall   Ohoets.      By    Sarah 

Tytler.    3  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 
Agatha  Page.    By  Isaac  Henderson. 

2  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
A  Freak  of  Fate.    By  Alice  O'Hanlon. 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Shoriiy. 
Sanprlel.  By  William  Sharp.   Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra.  6a. [Shortly. 


THE  PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors.    Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 


BY  GRANT  ALLEN, 

Phillatia. 

For  Malmie'e  Sake. 

The  Devli'e  Die. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN 

HERRING,'' 
Red  Spider.  j  Eve. 

BY  W,  BESANT  &  THAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
My  Little  Qlrl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft 
Thia  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia'e  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  ThelemiL 
Twaa  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT, 
All  Sorts  and  Condltione  of  Man. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster.  |  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Than. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 
Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water.     I  The  New  Abetard 
Matt.  I  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  LInne. 

BY  HALL  CAINE, 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.  |  The  Deemster. 
BY  MRS,  H,  LOVETT  CAMERON, 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS, 
Sweet  Anne  Page. | Transmigration.. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 


MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS* 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS, 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the 

Lady. 
TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leavae 
Jezebel'aDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Solanoe 
"  I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genlua. 


Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  MIscsiianlee. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  P 
New  Magdalen. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK. 
Pai^l  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES, 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE, 
ACaatle  In  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT, 
Our  Lady  of  Teara. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 
Archie  Level  I. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Queen  Cophetua. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 
King  or  Knave  ? 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  HarL 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  coniMiteif^ 
BYCHARLBS  GIBBON. 
Robin  Qpoy. 

What  will  the  Worid  Say  f 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Foreet. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braee  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY, 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Qarth. 

Elllce  Quentln. 
Sebastian  Stroma. 
Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Polndexter's  Disappearance 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 
BY  SIR  A.  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT 
Thorn  leroft'e  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
■  That  other  Pereon. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  R,  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
''The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
Number  Seventeen. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON, 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Leam  Dundee. 
The  World  Well  LosL 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
"My  Love!" 
lone. 
Paston  Carew. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Dear  Lady  Diedaln. 
MIse  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Seasoa 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Oamlola. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open  I  Sesame  I      i   Written  In  Fire. 


Piccadilly  Novbls,  cMttinmtd^ 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Llfis'e  Atonement.  |     Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Val  Strange. 

A  Model  Father.     I     Hearts. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynio  Fortune. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladlee. 

BY  OUIDA. 


TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

PIpistrello. 

A   Village    Com- 
mune. 

Bimbl. 

Wanda. 

Frescoee. 

In  Maremma. 

Othmar. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecil   Castle- 

malne's  Ga^e. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 
ADogofFlandere 
Pascarel. 

SIgna.  [ine.  { 

Princeee  Naprax- 

BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massing*   A  Grape  fl^)m  a 

k>erd.  Thorn. 

WalteKe  Word.        Some     Private 
Lees   Black  than      Views.     [Ward. 

We're  Painted.      The        Canon's 
By  Proxy.  Talk  of  the  Town. 

High  Spirits.  Glow-worm  Talee. 

Under  One  Roof,     in  Peril  and  Prl- 
A    Confidential  vatlon. 

Agent.  Holiday  Tasks. 

From  Exile. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentine.  i   The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

BY  CHARLES  READS. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash.        |     Peg  WofTlngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Qrifnth  Gaunt.  I    Foul  Play. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Ma  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloleter  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Couree  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  Hie  Piaoa. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir.  I  A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater.        |  Readlana. 
SIngleheart  and  Doubiefaoe. 
The  Jilt. 
Good    Stories   of   Men   and    other 

Animals. 

By  MRS.  y.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prinoe  of  Wales's  Garden-Party. 
Weird  Stories. 
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Tytlep  (C.  C.  Fpa«er.).~-Mis- 

tre—  Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C. 
Fraskr-Tytlbr.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3l.  6d. ;  post  8vo.  Ulust^_boards,  Si. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8TO,  cloth  extra,  8i.  6d.  each ; 
poet  8to,  illustrated  boards,  Siu  each. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bplde'a  Paee.  I  Nobleese  Oblige. 
Saint  Mungo'e  City.  |  Lady  Bell. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
CItoyenne  Jacqueline. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8l.  Qd.  each. 
The  Huguenot  Family.  With  lUusts. 
Burled  Plamonda 

Disappeared :  A  Romance.  Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2b. 
The   Blaokhall   Qhoets:    A  Novel. 

3  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


Van  Laun.— History  of  French 
Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Three 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds^.,  7s.  8d.  each. 

Vlllarl.  — A   Double    Bond:   A 
Story.      By  Linda  Villarz.      Fcap. 
_8yo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Walforci  (Ed  w!,  M.A.),Wopks  by : 

The  County  Families  of  tha  United 
Kingdom.  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Educa- 
tion, &c.,  of  more  than  laooo,  dis- 
tin^shed  Heads  of  Families,  their 
Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the 
Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their 
Town^and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs, 
Ac.  Twenty-seventh  Aonnal  Edi- 
tion, for  x888,  cloth  gilt,  60l. 

The  Shilling  Peerage  (1888).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation, 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
Addresses,  &c.    samo,  cloth,  la. 

The  Shilling  Baronetage  ri888X 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c  samo, 
cloth,  11. 

The  Shilling  Knightage  (1888).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates  of 
Creation,  Addres8es,&c.  32mo,cl.,l8. 

The  Shilling  House  of  Commons 
(1888).  Containing  a  List  of  all  the 
Members  of  Parliament,  their  Town 
and  Country  Addresses,  &c.  New 
Edition,  embodying  the  results  of 
Che  recent  General  Election,  aamo. 
cloth.  Is.  • 

The  Complete  Peerage,  Baronet- 
age, Knightage,  and  Houee  of 
Commons  (1888X  In  One  Volume, 
royal  asmo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  fig. 


Walforo's  CEdw.)  ViORKS,  emUintud'* 

Haunted   London.         By   Waltbk 

Thorn  BURY.     Edited   by   Edward 

Walford,  M.A.    With  Illustrations 

by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s^6d^^ 

Walton  and  Cotton 's^omplete 
Angler;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation:  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Pish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Troat  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charlss 
Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes'  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
6x  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

Walt   Whitman,  Poems'by. 

Selected  and  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  M.  Rosskttl  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made  paper  and  bound  in  buckram,  6l. 

Wanderer's  Library,  fhel 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  Sd.  each. 

Wanderings  In  Patagonia;  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich-Hunters.  By 
Julius  Bbrrbohm.   Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.    By  Frbdbrick  Boylb. 

Savage  Life.    By  Frrdrrick  Bovlb. 

Merrie  England  In  the  Olden  Time. 
By  Gborgb  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  RoBT.  Cruikskanx. 

Circus  Life  and  CIrcue  Celebrities. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Llvee  of  the  Coi^urere.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Faire.    By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low-Life  Deepe.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  Bv 
Jambs  Greenwood. 

The  Wilde  of  London.  By  Jambs 
Grbbnwood. 

Tunle:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hbssb-War- 
TBQO.    With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventuree  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity 
Edited  by  Charlbs  Hinolbv. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes.  By 

PBRCY  FIT20BRAL0. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings: 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta- 
verns, Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  Ac 
By  Charles  Hindlby.  With  Illusts. 

The  Genial  Showman :  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  ByE.  P. 
HiMOSTON.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parke. 
By  Jacob  Larwood.    With  lUusts. 

London  Charaotere.  By  Hbhry  Mat- 
■BW.    Illustrated. 
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Wandkrkr's  Library,  Trb,  eotUitnud-^ 
Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  Si.  6d.  each. 
Seven  Qenerationa  of  Executlonera: 

Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 

to  Z847).    Edited  by  Hbnky  Sanson. 
8ummep  Cruising    In    the   South 

Seas.     By  C.  Warkxn  Stoddard. 

Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay. 

Warnep.— A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charlbs  Dudley  Warner, 
Anthor  of  *'  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  fli. 


Warrants,  &c.  :— 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  1.  An 
exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
CarMfully  printed  on  paper  to  miitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.  Price  21. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Soote.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.    Price  2l. 

Matfna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
cT  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British   Museum,  printed   on    fine 

J»late  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  a 
eet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  6c 
The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country.  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Price  &l. 

Wayfarer,  The ;  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Cyclists.  Published  at  short 
intervals.  Price  Is.  The  Numbers  for 
Oct.,  x8S6,  Jan.,  May,  and  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Feb.,  1888,  are  now  ready.         

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the, 
with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope.  By 
P.  W.  Cory,  M.R.C.S.  Enjg.,  F.R.Met. 
Soc.,&c  With  zo  IllustraUon&  Crown 
8vo.  ll. ;  cloth,  Is.  6A. 

Westropp.— Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery  and  Porcelain :  or.  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  HoDDER  M.  Westropf.  With  nu* 
merous  Illustrations,  and  a  List  of 
Marks.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  4i.  6d. 

Whist.  —  How  to  PFay  Solo 
Whist:  lu  Method  and  Principles 
Explained,  and  its  Practice  Demon* 
strated.  With  Illustrative  Specimen 
Hands  in  red  and  black,  and  a  Revised 
and  Augmented  Code  of  Laws.  By 
Abraham  S.  Wjlks  and  Charz.bs  F, 
Pardon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d. 

Whlstler*8(Mr.)  '»ten  o'clock." 
Uniform  with  his  «  Whistler  v.  Rnskin  : 
Art  and  Art  Critics."     Cr.  8vo,  Is. 


Williams  (W.  Mattleu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Worka  by: 
Science  Notea.  See  the  Grrtlbmam's 

Magaxins.    Is.  Monthly. 
Science  In  Short  Chaptere.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 61. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illusts.,  28.  6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.   Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 
Works  by: 

Chaptere  on  Evolution:  A  Popi^ 
History  of  Darwinian  and  Allied 

'  Theories  of  Development  srd  ed. 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  259  lUusts.,  78. 6d. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
book.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  60. 

Leisure-Time  Stud  lee,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Third  Edit.,  with  New  Pre- 
face. Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Illusts.,6B. 

Studies  In  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  lUusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6h. 

Common  Accldente,  and  How  to 
Treat  them.  By  Dr.  Amdrbw  Wilp 
SON  and  others.  With  numerous  lU 
lusts^  Cr.  8vo,  l8. ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by: 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b.  each.    ■ 
Cavalry  Life. 
Regimental  Legends. 

Women  of  the  Day :  A  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary  of  Notable  Contem- 
poraries. By  Frances  Hays.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

Wood.— Sabina:  A  Novel.  By 
Lady  Wood.    Post  8vo.  illnst.  bds.,  28. 

Wood(H.  F.),  Detective  Stories 

by: 
The  Passenger  f^om  Scotland  Yard 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68.;  post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  28. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s.       ^Shortly. 

Words,   Facts,  and    Phrases: 

A  DictionaiT  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-ol-the-Way  Matters.  By  Elirzrr 
Edwards.  New  and  cheaper  issue, 
cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  78. 6d. ;  half»bound.  Os. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d.  each. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Qeorgee. 
rrhe  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  In  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  F.W.  Fairholt.F.S.A. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by:  ' 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Castaway.   |   Tne  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 
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Qolden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The :  An  Encyclopadza  or  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  bv 
Thbodorb  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


Qraham.  —  The   Professor's 

wife :  A  Story.  By  Lsonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 


Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu' 
ments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  V(, 
KoNBR.  Thinslated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  HuRrFBR.  545  ninsts.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7t.  6d. 

Qreenaway  (Kate)  and  Bret 
Harte.— The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
lele.  By  Brbt  Harte.  With  25 
original  Drawings  by  Katb  Green- 
away,  Reproduced  in  Colours  by  E. 
Evans.    Sm.  4to,  bds.,  61. 


Greenwood  (Jan>e8),Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  81.  6d.  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 
Low-Life  Deepa:    An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 

Dick  Temple:   A  Novel.     Post'Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  Sg. 

Habberton  (John),   Author  of 
•*  Helen's  Babies,"  Novels  by: 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each  ; 

cloth  limp,  2b.  6d.  each. 
Brueton'a  Bayou. 
Country  Luck. 

Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
PiNCUS.    Crown  8vo,  U.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas   Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  01.  each. 
f4ew  Symbole. 
Legends  of  the  Moirow. 
The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden   Ecstaey.     Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  Sa.  

Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. Bv  Mrs.  S.C  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclisk,  Gilbert,  Harvbt, 
and  G.  Cruixshank.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  71.  6d. 


Halllday.—Every-day  Papers. 

By   Amorbw    Hallioay.     Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2l. 


Sa 


Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
>lanatory  Text.  By  Don  Fxlix  db 
^)ALAMAMCA.    Post  8vo,  cL  limp,  2^6d. 

Hanky-Panky :  A  Collection  of 
Very  BasyTricks.Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Nfagic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  CJreiibr.  With  aoo 
lUusts.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.4s.  6d. 

Hardy  (Lady  DufTus).  —  Paul 
Wynter'e  Sacrlfloe:  A  Story.  By 
Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illust 
boards.  2s. 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.*'  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Si.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i. 


Harwood.— The    Tenth    Earl. 

By  J.  Bbrwick  Harwooo.    Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2b. 

Hawel8~( Mrs." H.  R.), Works  by: 

The  Art  of  Dreee.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover,  li. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  id. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illusts.fii. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  Square  8vo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely 
Illustrated,  lOi.  Sd.  ^ 

Chauoer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Kev.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6t. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Haweis(Rev.  H.  R.).— American 
Humorlstaz  Washinoton  Irving, 
OLrvBR   Wbndbll    Holmes,    Iambs 

RUSSBLL    LOWBLL,  ArTBMUS    WARD, 

Mark  Twain,  and  Brbt  Hartb.   By 
Rev.  H.  R.  Hawbis.  M.A.    Cr.  8vo.  dl. 


Hawthorne.-— Tan  glewood 

Talee  for  Girls  and  Boys.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorns,  with  nu- 
merous fine  Illustrations  by  Gborqb 
Wharton  Edwards.  Large  Ato,  clocn 
extra,  10g.6d^^ 

Hawthorne(Jullan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illostFated  boards.  Si.  each. 
Qarth.  I  Sebastian  Stroma. 

Elllce  Quentln.    Dust. 
Fortune's  Fool.  I  Beatrix  Randolph 
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Hawthorne  (Juliam\  continutd^ 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  li.  each. 
Miss  Cado^na.     |  Love— op  a  Name. 
Prinoe  Saronl'e  Wife. 

Mre.  Qalnaborouch'e  Diamonds. 
Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  ll. 

David  Polndextep'e  Dleappearanoe. 
Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  8B.  6d. 

A  Dream  and  a  Forgetting.  By 
Julian  Hawthokme.  Cr.  Bvo,  pic- 
ture cover,  ll. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra«  da.  6d. ^__ 

Hays.— Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Be. 

Heath  (F.   Q.).  —  My  Garden 

wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  Gborob  Heath,  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,"  Ac.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  fi». ;  cl.  gilt,  igi It  edges,  <■. 


Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  6d.  each. 
Animate  and  their  Maetere. 
Social  Preeeure. 


Ivan  de  BIron:  A  NoveU  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  Si.  M.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated  boards,  ai. 

Henderson.— Agatha  Page:  A 

Novel.  By  Isaac  Henderson.  With 
a  Photograph  Frontispiece  from  a 
Picture  by  F.  Moschbles.  a  Vols., 
crown  8vo.  

Herman.— One  Traveller  Re- 
turns :  A  Romance.  By  Henry  Her- 
MAN  and  D.  Christie  Murray.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  6i. 


Herrlok's  (Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  ana  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial- Intro- 
dnction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
Ac  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  ISe. 

Hesse  •  Wartegg       (Chevalier 

Emet  von),  Worke  by : 

Tun  la:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  32  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8e.6d. 

The  New  South-Weat:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arisona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  100  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
14i. (In  preparation, 

Hoey The    Lover's     Creed. 

By  Mrs.  Cashsl  Hoby.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab.  Post  8vo,  illos- 
trated  boards,  li. 


HIndley  (Charles),  Works  by: 
Tavern  Aneodotee  and  Savlnge :  Id- 
eluding  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns.  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra.  Si.  60. 
The  Life  and  Adventurea  of  a  Cheap 
Jaeic  By  One  of  the  Fraternity, 
Edited  bv  Charles  Hindz^by.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  88.  6d. 

Holmes  (O.Wendell),  Works  by: 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakflaat- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Goroon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
li.  6d.— Another  Edition  in  smaller 
tvpe,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  tm. 
The  Profeeeor  at  the  BrealcflM^ 
Table ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Poet 
Bvo,  cloth  limp,  gj. 

Holmes.  —  The  Science  of 
Voloe  Production  and  Voice  Preeei^ 
vation:  A  Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations.  Crown  8vo,  ll. ;  cloth,  Is.  fld. 

Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood'e  Choice  Worke,  hi  Proee  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  aoo  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

Hood'e  Whime  and  Odditlee.  Comp 
plete.  With  all  the  original  lUus- 
trations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Hood  (Tom),  Works  by: 

From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole: 

A  Noah's  Arkaological  Narrative. 

With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brun- 

TON   and   B.   C  Barnes.     Square 

crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6a. 

A  Qolden  Heart:  A  Novel.   Post8vob 

illustrated  boards.  2i. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu. 
moroue  Worke,  including  his  Ludi« 
crous  Adventures,Bons  Mots,  Puns  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Illusts.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.  extra,  gilt,  7s .  6d. 

Hooper.-— The  House  of  Raby : 
A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2^     

Horse  (The)  and  his  Rider:  An 

Anecdotic  Medley.  By  '*  Trormanby.' 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6e. 

Hopkins—"  Twixt  Love   and 

Duty : "  A  Novel.  By  Tighb  Hopkins. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6l. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  Si. 
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Hopne.>-Oplon  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hbm- 
GisT  Horns.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
11SR8.  Tenth  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  7s. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  AlfVed),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra.  8l.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Si.  each. 

Thopnicroft'a  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

8elfCondemn«d. 

That  other  Pereon. 

Hunt.— Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 
A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
trodoction  by  Edmumd  Olubr.  Foet 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  8^ 

Hydrophobia:  an  Account  of  M. 
Pastbur's  System.  Containing  a 
Translation  of  all  his  Conmmnications 
on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  the  latest  Sutistical 
Resnlts.  By  Rbnaud  Suzor,  M.S., 
CM.  Edin.,  and  M.D.  Paris,  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  oT  Mauritius  to  study  M. 
Pastbur's  new  Treatment  in  Paris. 
With  7  lllusts.   Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  fll. 

Indoor  Paupers.     By  Onb  of 

Thbm.    Crown  8vo.  Is.;  cloth,  ll.  6d. 

Ingelow.— Fated  to  be  Free:  A 
Novel.  By  Jean  Inoblow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sa.  6d.;  post  8vo^ 
illustrated  boards,  2b. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  Collected  and  Edited  by  A  Psa- 
CBVAZ.  Gbavbb.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2».6d. 

James.— A    Romance   of   the 

Queen's  Hounda.  By  Charlbs  Jambs. 
Post  Bvo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cl.,  If.  fid. 

Janvier.— Prcujtical  Keramios 

fop  students.  By  Cathbrinb  A« 
Janvier.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  9§. 


Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b.  each. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

JefTeries  (Richard),  Works  by: 
Nature  near  London.    Crown  8v^, 

cl.  ex  ,  6b.  ;  post  8vo.  cl.  limp,  2b.  fid. 
The  Life  of  the  Flalda.    ^oat  8vo. 

cloth  Ump,  IB.  fid. 
The  Open  Air.     Crown  Bvo,  cloth 

extra,  fiB. 

The  Eulogy  of  RIohard  Jeflterlaa. 
By  Walter  Bbsant.  With  a  Photo- 
graph Portrait  and  facsimile  of  Sig- 
nature. Cr.  8vo,  d.  ex.,  fii. 


Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 
Curloaitlea  of  Criticism.    Post  8vo, 

doth  limp,  2b.  fid. 
Lord     Tennyson:     A   Biographical 
Sketch.     With  a   Photograph-Por- 
trait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fiB.  ■ 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by":  ~ 
Post  8vo,  la.  each ;  doth,  Is.  fid.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rant. 
Houaehotd  Horticulture:  A  Gosaip 

about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 
Our  Kitchen  Garden:   The  Plants 
we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 

Jesse.— Scenes   and    Oboupa* 

tlons  of  a  Country  Llfls.  By  Eowabo 
Jesse.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  tB. 

Jeux  d'EspHt.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henry  S.  Lbigh.  Post8vo, 
cloth  limp.  2b.  fid. 

"John    Herring,"    Novels    by 
the  Author  of: 
Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  3b.  fid.  esch. 
Red  Spider. | Eva. 

Jones  (Wm.,  F.8.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7b.  fid.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
Two  Himdred  Illustrations. 

Credulltiea,  Paat  and  Preaent;  in- 
duding  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans, Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  Ac. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

Crowna  and  Coronationa:  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coan- 
tries.     One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.  With 
Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Wiluam 
GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Cofonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18b.  ;  or  separately,  fiB.  each. 

Joseph  us,The  Com  pleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Wmiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews'^^and  "The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt.  14b. 

Kempt.— Pencil    and  Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  ByRosKST 
Kempt.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  fid. 

Kershaw.— Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kbrshaw.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  88. ;  cloth,  2s.  fid. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by: 
Crown  8vo,  doth  extra.  3B.fid.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iB.  each. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Qrean.* 
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KIngsley  (Henry),  Novels  by : 

Oakehott  Castle.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2i. 

Nu  m  ber  Seventeen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra-,  8l.  6d. 

Knight.— The  Patient's  Vade 

Meoum:  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knioht,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  ll. ; 
cloth.  18. 6d. 

Lamb  (Charles) : 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 

flnal  Editions^  with  many  Pieces 
itherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shbphsrd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  Page  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.*'    Or. 8to,  cl.  extra,  7l.  6d. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters by  Charlss  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  bv  Pkrcy  Fitz- 
gerald.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2i.  8d. 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights — The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights:  com- 
monly called,  in  England,  "The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
MBNTs."  A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
bv  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from 
a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lanb-Poolb.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Lares  and   Penates  i   or,  The 

•  Background  of  Life.    By  Florence 
Caddy.^   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Worlcs  by : 

The  story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  lUusts.    Cr.  8vo,  d.  ex.,  8s.  60. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Si.  ed.  each. 
Forenslo  Anoodotes. 
Theatrical  Aneodotee. 


Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Worl<s  by: 
Carols  of  Cockayne.  A  New  Edition, 
printed  on  fcap.  8vo»  hand-made 
paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  6ft. 
Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  21. 6d. 

Leys. — ^The  Lindsays:  A  Ro- 
mance of  Scottish  Life.  By  John  K. 
Leys.  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. [Shortly. 

Life  in  London  ;  or,  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
8HANK*s  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Originals.  Cr.  8vo.  d.  extra.  7b.  6tf. 

Linsl<iil.— In  Exchange  for  a 
Soul.  By  Mary  Linskill,  Author  of 
"The  Haven  Under  the  Hill,"  &c. 
Cheaper  Edit.   Post  8vo,  illnst.  bds.,  8s. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Worlcs  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
WItoh  Stories. 

The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson 
Ourselves ;  Essays  on  Women. 
Crown  6vo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d.  each ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tt.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  P 
"  My  Love  I"        j     tone. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b.  each. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Peeton    Carew,    Millionaire    and 
Miser.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  88.  6d. 


Longfellow's  Poetical  Worlcs. 

Carefully  Reprhited  from  the  Origmal 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical. 
Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in  Health 
and   Disease,      By    N.    E.    Davibs. 

-_  L,R.C.P.    Cr.  8vo^ 2b.  ;  cl.  lhnp,2B.gd. 

Lucy.-^Gideon  Fleyoe:  A  NovelT 
By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  8vo, 
cl.  ex.,  8b.  6d.;  post  8vo.  illnst.  bds.,  2B. 

Lusiad     (The)    of    Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrbnch  Duff 
Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  fuU-pafie 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  18b 

Macalplne (Avery),  Novels  by: 
Teresa   Itasoa,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo,  iKMind  in  canvas,  2i.  Sd. 
Broken  Wings.    With  Illustrations  by 

W.  J.  Hbmmxssy.  Crown  8vo,  doth 

extra,  to. 
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Chbaf  PoruLAX  NoYELB.  conUtmed^ 

E.  Ltnm  Lihton,  cotUintud-' 
Th«  WoHd  W«ll  Lost. 
Und«p  which  Lord  P 
With  a  8ilk«n  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
''My  Love."         t     lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Qldeon  Fleyoe. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain    MIssMleanthrope 
The  Watepdale       Donna  Quixote. 

Neighbours.  The  Comet  of  a 

My  Enemy's  Season. 

Daughter.  Maid  of  Athens. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  Camloia. 

LInley  Rochford. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL, 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOW, 
The  Evil  Eye.         I     Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open!  Sesame.        Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild    Written  in  Fire. 
Oats. 

BY  y.  MASTERMAN. 
44aif-a-dozen  Daughtere. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.      I     Mr.  Dorllllon. 

BY  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
ALIfe'sAtonement    Hearts. 
A  Model  Father.      Way  of  the  World. 
Joseph's  Coat.         A   Bit  of  Human 
Coals  of  Fire.  Nature. 

By  the  Gate  of  the    First  Person  Sin- 
Sea,  gutar. 
Val  Stranga             Cynic  Fortune. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

BY  ALICE  O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteiadlea      |  The  Primroee  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 
By  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 
Held  In  Bondage.    TwoLlttleWooden 


Strath  more. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil    Castle- 

maine's  Gage. 
Tricotrln.  |  Puck. 
Folle  Farlne. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pasoarel. 
SIgna.  [ine. 

Prlnoess  Naprax- 
In  a  Winter  City 


Shoes. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Motha 
Piplstrello. 
A  Village  Com- 

muna 
BImbl.  I  Wanda. 
Fresooes. 
In  Maremma. 
Othmar. 
Wisdom,  Wit,  and 

Pathos. 


ChKAF  POPUEJkR  NOVSLS,  COflitMMd— > 

BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Loet  Sir  Massing- 


Trea- 


Like  Father,  Like 

Son. 
Marine  Reeldenoe. 
Married   Beneath 

Him. 
Mirk  Abbey.  I^on 
Not    Wooed,    but 
Less   Black  than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A    Confidential 

Agent. 
Some    Private 

Vlewa 
From  Exila 
A  Grape  from  a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit :  A  Memory. 
The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
PIRKIS. 


A    Perfect 
eure. 

Bentinck'e  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

ClyifBirds  of  Clyfte 

The  Family  Scape- 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

HumorousStorles 

Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 

BY  C.  L. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POB. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentine.  |   The  Foreignere 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  RivcU. 

Gerald. 

BY  CHARLES  READS. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash.  |   Peg  WoflUngton. 

Christie  Johnstona 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marrlaga 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Couree  of  True  Lova 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Simpleton.         I     A  Woman-Hater. 

Readiana.  |     The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Doubiefaoe. 

Good    Storiee    of    Men   and  other 
An  I  mala 

BY  MRS.  J.  R.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prinoe  of  Waiee's  Garden  Party. 
Wf'"^  Stoi»lea    I     FaJry  Water. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardena 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Stranga 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 
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Cheap  Porvum  Novels,  i 

BY  JAMES  RUNCJMAN, 
8klpp«p«  and  Sh«llbaok». 
Qraoe  Balmalgn's  Sweatheart 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

BY  W.  CLARK  RUSSELU 
Round  tha  Galley  Flra. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  tha  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape> 

BY  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN. 
A  Levantine  Family. 
BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
One  Against  the  World. 
Guy  Waterman.  |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS, 
Joan  Merryweather. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
The  High  Mills. 
Heart  Salvage.    I  Sebastian. 
BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS, 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  BeMs. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoli«. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKBTCHLBY, 
A  Match  In  the  Dark. 

BY  T,  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyka. 
The  Golden  Hoopw 

BY  R.A.  STERN  DALE. 
The  Afghan  KnIfSs. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON, 
New  Arabian  Nights.  J  PHnoeOtta 

Br  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cresslda.  I     Proud  Malsle. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS,     . 
A  Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

Old  Storlee  Re-told.        ^  ^  ,  ^ 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPS. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE, 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marlon  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Qranpara 
John  Caldlgate. 

By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Shipe  upon  the  Sea. 
Anna  Fumeee.     |  Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE, 
Famell's  Folly. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &e. 
Stories  tfom  Foreign  Novailsts. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer.    I   A  Tramp  Abroad. 


Crbap  Popular  Novels.  MitfwNMtf— 

Mark  Twain,  eontinued. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 

of  Europe. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
Life  on  the  MIsslMlppi. 
The  Prinoe  and  the  Pauper. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER, 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Lady  Bell.     |    Noblesse  Obllg» 
Citoyenne  Jacqulllne  I  DIsappearad 

BY  }.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Llfb.  J  Regimental  Legenda. 

BY  H.  F,  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  fk^>m  Scotland  Yard. 

BY  LADY  WOOD, 
Sabina. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES, 
Castaway.      |  The  Forlorn  Hope^ 
Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Kllled^hls  Wife. 

POPULAR  SHILLINQ  BOOKS. 
Jeir  Briggs's  Love  Story.     Bv  Bret 

Hartb.  [Bret  Hartk« 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 
A  Day 'a  Tour.  By  Percy  Fitxgerald. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  DIamonda.  By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
A  Dream  and  a  Forgetting.  By  ditto. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen^  Hounds. 

By  Charles  Jambs. 
Kathleen  Mavoumeen.    By  Anthor 

of  "That  Lass  o*  Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of 

"  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty   Polly   Pemberton.     By  the 

Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's.'* 
Trooping  with  Crows.  ByC.  L.  Pirkis 
The  Professor's  Wife.  By  L.  Graham. 
A  Double  Bond.  Bv  Linda  Villari. 
Esther's  Glove.  By  K.  B.  Francillor. 
The  Garden  that   Paid  the  Rent 

By  Tom  Jbrrold. 
Curly.  By  John  Coleman.  Illus- 
trated by  J.  C.  Dollman. 
Beyond  the  Gatee.  By  E.  &  Phblp& 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phblps. 
Burglars  In  Paradise.  ByE.S.PnBLPS. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.  ByE.S.PnELPS. 
Doom:    An   Atlantic  Episode.     By 

Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Our  Sensation   Novel.     Edited  by 

TusTiN  H    McCarthy,  M.P. 
Bible  Charaotere.    By  Chas.  Reads. 


TheDagonet  Reciter.  ByG.R.  Sims. 
Wife  or  No  WifeP  By  T.  W.  Spbioht. 
By  Devious  Ways.  By  T.W. Speight. 


The  Silverado  Squatters.    By  R. 
Louis  Stevenson. 


J.  OODEM  AND  CO.  UMITED,  PRINTERS,  GREAT  SAFFRON  HILL^  B.C. 
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Piccadilly  Novbls,  coiUimud^ 
BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON, 
Women  ara  fttf«ng«b 
Th«  Hands  of  JueticOb 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS, 
Bound  to  tho  Wheal. 
Quy  Waterman.       |  Two  Dreamere. 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS, 
Mai^aret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rook.      I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mllle.     |  Sebastian. 

BY  r.  W,  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyka. 

BY  R.  A.STERNDALE, 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Malsle.  |  Creeslde. 
The  Violin-Player 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS. 
The  Wey  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marlon  Fay. 


PiccAsiLLT  Novels,.  coiUimi§d^ 

Anthony  Trollops,  contimud. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPS, 
Like  Shipe  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furnese. 
Mabel's  Progrees. 

BY  IVAN  TURGBNIEFF,  &e. 
Stories  fkwm  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Lady  Bell.         |  Buried  Diamonds. 

BY  C,C.  FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress  Judith. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF   POPULAR  NOVELS. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Si.  each. 
By  EDMOND  ABOUT, 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  aIdA. 

CarrofCarrlyon.  I    Confldenoes. 

By  MRS,  ALEXANDER, 


Maid,  Wifs.  or  Widow  P 
Valerie's  Fate. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN, 
Strange  Storlee. 
Phi  I  let  la. 
Babylon, 
in  all  Shadee. 
The  Beckoning  Hand* 

By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Qrantley  Orange. 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE, 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  My  Little  Qlrl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
Bg  Cella's  Arbour. 
The  Monke  of  Thelema. 
"Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT, 
All  Sorto  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forsten 
Uncle  Jack. 
ChlMren  of  Qlbeon. 


The    MaKyrdom 

of  Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 


BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE, 
Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 
Chroniclee  of  No-man's  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTS. 
An  Helreee  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Cailfbmlan  Storlee. 
Gabriel  OOnroy.  |         Flip. 
MariUa.   i   A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

.     BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The    Shadow    of    — 

the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
Ood  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

BY  MRS,  BURNETT, 
Surly  Tim. 

BY  HALL  CAINS. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

BY  COMMANDER  CAMERON. 
The  Crulee  of  the  "  Black  Prince." 
BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN, 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY  WILKIS  COLLINS. 


Antonlna. 

BasM. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 


Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
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Chbap  Popular  Noyblb,  cwtinuti^ 
.WiLKiK  CoLLiHS,  Continued. 


Man  and  Wife. 
Poop  MIm  FInoh. 
Miss  or  MP8.P 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
TheTwo  Deetlnlee 


Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel'sDaughtep 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Sdenoa 
"  I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 


BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  From  Midnight  to 
Transmlgpatlon.    |     Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
MORTIMER  &  PRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |     Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN, 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

BY  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 
Pine  and  Palm. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  \PdM\  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the   Great   Smoky 
Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  James  de  mille. 

Castle  In  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  J   CI  roe's  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Oliver  Twist. 
Plokwiok  Papers.   |  Nicholas  Niokleby 

BY  DICK  DONOVAN, 
The  Man-Hunter. 
Caught  at  Last ! 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |    Arohle  Lovell. 

BY  M.  BETHAM'EDWARDS, 
Felicia.  I        Kitty. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

^^^BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.      i  Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 
Polly.  I   Fatal  Zero. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  B,  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  I   Queen  CophetUiu 

One  by  One.         I   A  Real  Queen. 

BY  HAROLD  FREDERIC. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 
Prefaced  ky  Sir  H.  BARTLB  FRBRB. 
Pandurang  Harl. 

BY  Sain  friswell. 
Ona  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 


Chbap  Popular  NoyEhS,  continwd— 
BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


The  Flower  of  the 

Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degroe. 
Fancy  Free. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 


Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What     will     the 

World  SayP 
In  Honour  Bound. 
in  Love*and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  PasturesQreen 
Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dow. 
A  Heart's  Problem 

BY  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Quests.  |  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

BY  yAMES  GREENWOOD. 
Dick  Temple. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  BayoU.  J  Country  Luck. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLWAY 
Every-Day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  y.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  I  Sebastian  Stroma 

ElllceQuentln.       |  Dust. 
Prince  Saronl's  Wife. 
Fortune's  Fool.     I  Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna.     J  Love— or  a  Name. 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 
A  Golden  Heart. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER, 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 
'Twlxt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornlcroft'e  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self  Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGBLOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHA  W 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 
BY  R.  ASHE  KING 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
BY  HENRY  KINGSLBY 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  JOHN  LEYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

BYMARY  LINSKILL. 
In  Exchange  for  a  Soul. 

BYE.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Laam  Dundae. 
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MoCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),Wopks 

by: 

A  HlBtory  of  Oup  Owi»  Times,  from 
the  Accession  ot  Qaeen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  x88o.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128. 
each.— Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  Oi.  each. 
-~And  a  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  oi 
1886,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  TInna*. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  08. 

History  of  the  Four  Qeorgee.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128. 
each.  [Vol.  I.  now  rtady. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  38.  00.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Oledaln. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Mlee  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Seasoa 
Maid  of  Athene. 
Camlola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune, 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

LInley  Rochford. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 


"The  Right  Honourable:"  A  Ro- 
mance  of  Society  and  Politics.  By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed.  Newand  Cheaper 
Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

MoCarthy    (Justin    H.,    M.P.), 

Worke  by: 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Ireland  since  the  Union:  Sketches 

of  Irish  History  from  1798  to  1886. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 
England  under  Gladstone,  1880-45. 

Second  Edition,  revised.      Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 
Doom !  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown 

8vo,  18. ;  cloth,  18.  6(L 
Our  Sensation   Novel.     Edited  by 

Justin  H.  McCarthy.    Crown  Svo, 

18. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Haflz  In  London.    Choicely  printed. 

Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  38. 6d. 

Magician's  Own  Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs  Hats.  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Crbmbr.  Withaoo  IllostnUions. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  48.  6d. 


MaoDonald.— Works  of  Fancy 
and  Imagination.  By  Georob  Mac- 
DONALD,  LL.D.  Ten  Volumes,  in 
handsome  cloth  case,  2l8. —  Vol.  i. 
Within  and  Without.  The  Hidden 
Life — Vol.  2.  The  Disciple.  The 
Gospel  Women.  A  Book  of  Sonnets, 
Organ  Songs.— Vol.  3.  Violin  Songs. 
Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. 
A  Book  OF  Dreams.  Roadside  Poems. 
Poems  for  Children.  Vol.  4.  Para- 
bles. Ballads.  Scotch  Songs.— 
Vols.  5  and  6.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie 
Romance. — Vol.  7.  The  Portent.— 
Vol,  8.  The  Liqht  Princess.  Thb 
Giant's  Heart.  Shadows.— Vol.  9. 
Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden  Key. 
The  Carasoyn.  Little  Daylight. — 
Vol.  10.  The  Cruel  Painter.  The 
Wowo*  RivvEN.  The  Castle.  The 
Broken  Swords.  The  Gray  Wolf. 
Uncle  Cornelius. 

The  Volumes  are  also  sold  separaUly 
in  Grolier-pattem  clothe  28.  6d.  each. 

Macdoneil. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  Bf  Agnes  Macdonbll. 
Crown  8vo,  cioth  extra,  88.  6d. ;  post 
6vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Macgpegop.  —  Pastimes  and 
Playere.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgrboor.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones ;  or.  Music  at  Twilight.  By 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D«  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  68. 

Maolise  Portralt-Qailery  (The) 
of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 
with  Memoirs— Bioeraphlcal,  Critical, 
Bibliographical^  ana  Anecdotal— illus- 
trative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vb,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Macquold  (Mrs.),  Works  by : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoio. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous lUusts.  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Brittany,  with  numerous 
Illustrations   by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  SB.  each. 
The  Evil  £ye,  and  other  Stories. 
Lost  Rose. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Magio  Lantern  (The),  and  its 
-   Management:    including    fall    Prac- 
tical  uirections    for    producing    the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas.  and 

freparmg  Lantern  Slides.    By  T.  C. 
Ibpworth.     With   xo   Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  ll.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  

Magna  Chapta.    An  exact  JPac- 

simile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  a  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.   5l. 

Mallook  (W.  H.),  Works  by : 

Th«  New  Republic;  or, Culture.  Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  Enelish  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2l.  6d. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2m. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia :  or.  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Poet  ovo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  in  oarchment,  8i. 

la  Life  worth  Living?  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extT^,^i. 

Mallorye  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Momtgoubrib  iUMKiMO. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s. 

Man  -  Hunter  (The) :  Stories 
from  the  Note-book  of  a  Detective.  By 
Dick  Donovan.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth.  2b.6^ 

Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 
Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  lUust.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex,7s.6d. 

The  Innooents  Abroad ;  or,  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress :  Being  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Steamship  **  Quaker 
City's*'  Pleasure  Excursion  to 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
ft34  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. — Cheap  Edition  (under 
the  title  of"  Mark  Twain's  Plbasurb 
Trip"), post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Roughing  It,  and  The  innocente  at 
Home.  With  aoo  Illustrations  by  F. 
A.  Frasbr.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Gilded  Age.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  Charlks  Dudlby  Warnbr. 
With  2X2  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppim 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a  6d. 

The  Adventuree  of  Tom  Sawyer 
With  III  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edition 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Prince  end  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrationa  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edition, 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Illosto. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  wL—Cheap 
Edition,  post  8vo  illust.  bds.,  28. 


Mark  Twain's  Works,  continued— 
The   Stolen   White   Elephant,   Sto 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  68. ;  post  6vo, 

illustrated  boards.  28. 
Life  on  t he  IM  leeleei  ppl.    With  about 

200  Original  Illustrations.  Crown 
vo.  doth  extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edi- 
tion, post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Adventuree  of  Huckleberry 
Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  by 
£.  W.  Kbmblb.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d.— Cheap  Edition,  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

IMark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Hvo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Marlowe's  Worlds.  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun* 
ningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  38.6d.each; 

post  8vo^  illustrated  boards.  28.  each. 
Open  I  Sesame!  |  Written  In  Fire. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

A  Harvest  of  Wild  Gate. 

Fighting  the  Air.  


MassingeKs  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 
by  Col.  CuNNiNGHABi.  Crowu  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gs.         _  

Masterman. — Half    a    Dozen 

Daughtere:  A  Novel.    By  T.  Mastbr- 
MAN.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  Doards,  2i. 


Matthews.— A  Secret  of  the 

Sea,  &a     By  Brandbr  Matthbws. 
Post  8vo.  illust.  bds..  2s. ;  cloth,  28. 6d. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  6d.  per  Volume. 
A  Journey  Round   My  Room.     By 

Xavibr  db  Maistrb.     Translated 

by  Hbnry  Attwbll. 
Qulpe  and  Quiddltlee.    Selected  by 

W.  Davbnport  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "The  TImee," 

from  1800  to  1870.    Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  by  Alicb  Clay. 
Melancholy  Anatomised :  A  Popular 

Abridgment  of  **  Burton's  Anatomy 

of  Melancholy." 
The  Speeohee  of  Charlee  DIokene. 
Literary  Frivolities.  Fancies,  Follies 

and  Frolioe.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  ingenultlee  and  Ecoentrioh 

tiee.    Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 

Dobson. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bbc. 
Original  Playe  by  W.  S.  Gilbbrt. 

First    Sbribs.      Conuining:  The 

Wicked    World  —  Pygmalion    and 

Galatea—  Ch.ir'ty  —  The  Princess— 

The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury 
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